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\ The Rioht Honourale Lady Sophia Catherine Gbesley, from a Miniature 
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' The Rioht Honourable Lady Anne Beckett, from a Miniature by Mrs. 
Mee. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 



La Bellb Assemblée^ âourishing with the advance of time^ is now alone^ 
without a rivale without even an opponeut in the field. On the termination of 
Ackermann's Repository op Arts, early in the year, the subscribers to that 
splendid and popular work transferred theîr patronage, una voce, to La Belle 
Assemblée. The interest of Ackermann's JReposUory of the Fashians, with the 
high talent that it engaged in its original drain^ings of costume, bas since 
been vested in La Belle Assemblée ; and now that Sharpe's Magazine is 
extinct, La Belle Assemblée is the onZ^ embellished periodical devoted to the 
Fine Arts, to PoUte Literaiure, to ail that can interest and chann the cultivated 
mind ; in fact, the onlt Magazine that is received in the first cirdes of fiuhion — 
the ONLY Magazine that is honoured and sustained by the ennobling sanction of 
the highest orders of the State. 

It is for us to préserve this proud and flattering distinction ! — Without arro- 
gance, or presumpdon, we may say, that every feature, every department of our 
-work, affords ample évidence of unceasîng exertion. 

In a style of at least equal ment to that of our former plates, we have, in the 
présent volume, increased the number of subjects in our Picturb Gallery 
OF THE Bbitish Femalb Nobility, by introducing the Portraits of the 
Countess of Cavan, by Shee — ^the Gountess of Belfast, by Mrs. Mee — ^Viscountess 
Eastnor, by Mrs. Carpenter — Lady Sophia Gresley, by Newton — ^Lady Anne 
Beckett, by Mrs. Mee — and Mrs. Arbuthnot, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

In our Plates of the Fashions — espedally in the designs of English costume, 
for which we are indebted to the pendl of a first-rate artist — we have attained a 
degree of excellence, of which we at one time almost despaired. 

Nor have we been dilatory in securing the aid of eminent and popular writers. 
In addition to our old and esteemed friends. Miss Porter, Miss Hutton, Miss 
S. Strickland, Miss M. A. Browne, &c., Mrs. Bray, the Author of The 
Protestant"— Mrs. S. C. Hall, the Author of ''Sketches of Irish Character"— 
Miss Jewsbu^y, of Manchester — and many others, whose names we have not 
received permission to announce — have obligingly assisted us by their contribu- 
tions, in prose and in verse. 

From the remarkable and pleasing fi»ct, that, during the last six months, death 
bas not deprived our country of any woman of literary or other celebrity, our 
Select Necrology — a novel and interesting feature, first introduced in the Nintk 
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Volume o£ La Belle Assemblée — ^is^ in the présent instance^ with the excep- 
tion of a trîbute to the memory of Lady Barham, confined to the departed great 
amongst hen ; — the Earl (f Harringion, the Earl of Buckan, Lord Thurhrv, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy. 

We have now only to repeat what we said a twelvemonth since ; — that no 
periodical extant can claim the crédit of givltig notices of new works so promptly> 
so impartially^ yet so lîberally^ as La Belle Assemblée.** Whenever we 
happen to be late in our remarks^ thefauU is mot our's. 



%* Proof Impressions of the Portraits in La Belle Assemblée may be 
had of Mr. M. Colnaghi^ 23, Cockspur Street, Charing Gross, and of ail 
the Printsellers in London. 



No. LV. Pwtifût of Un* Arbutlmot, ftom a PftindiiK by Sir ThomM Làwreiioe, P.R^. 



A whole-length Portrait Figure, in an Evening Dress, appropriately coloured. 
A Ditto, in a Walking Thew. 
A Ditto, in a Public Promenade Dress. 
A Ditto, in Walking Costume. 



Ne. LVI. Portrait of the Right Honouiable Gaioline Hazriet, Viacounteta Sastaoi^ fiamn a 



Painting by Mn. Carpenter. 
A whole4engih Portrait Figure, in Home Cottame, appcofiriate^ oolourad. 
A Ditto, in an Evening Dress, 
A Ditto, in a Moming Ditm. 
A Ditto, in a Public Promenade Dreas. 



No. LVII. Portrait of the Right Honourable Lady Sophia CàAetine Gtedey, ftom a JCniature 



by W. S. Newton. 
A whole-length Portrait Figure, in a Bail Dreas, appropriately coloured. 
A Ditto, in a Dinner-Party Dreas. 
A Ditto, in a Child's Dress. 
A Ditto, in a Walking Dreas. 
A Ditto, in an Evening Dreas. 
A Ditto, in a Cairiage Dress. 



No. LVIII. Portrait of the Right Honourable La4y Anne BêdteU, from a Miniature by Mia» 



Mee. 

A whole-length Portrait Figure, in an Evening Dres^ afipropEiatcly colouzed. 
A Ditio, in a Moming Dreas. 
A Ditto, in a Promenade Dress. 
A Ditto, in a Dinner Dress. 
A Ditto, in a Child*s Dress. 



No. LIX. Portrait of the Right Honourable Hairiet Ann^ Counleas of Bel&st, from a Miniature 



by Mrs. Mfee. 

Two whole-lei^rth Portrait Figures in Walking Drssnsi apfropriately coloused. 
A Ditto, in a Moming Visiting Dress. 
A Ditto, in a Cairiage Dress. 



No. LX. Portrait of the Right Honourable Lydia, Countess of Cavan, from a Painting by 



M. A. Shee, R.A. 
A whole-length Portrait Figure, in Home Costume, appropriately coloured. 
A DittO) in a Moming Visiting Dreas. 
A Ditto, in a Carnage Dress. 
A Ditto, in a Moming Dress. 
A Ditto, in an Eyening Dress. 



EMBELLISHMENTS IN VOL. X. 




OR 

COURT AND FASHIONABLE 
M A G AZI N E. 

NEW SERIES, No. LV., FOR JULY, 1829. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 
A Portrait of MRS. ARBUTHNOT, the Lady of the Ri^t HoiiO)iiBble Charles Arbuthnot, 
engraved by Gillee, fifom a Fainting by Sia Thomas Lawkekce; P.R.A. 
An élégant whole-length Fntrait Figure, in an Evening Dress. ' 
An degant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a Walking Dress. 
An degant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a Public Promenade Dress. 
An ekgant whole-length Portrait Figure, in a Walking CoMume. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



Rbtibws of MUMieu, a Taie qf JVianoe— Maloolm's Taleê <if FW and Fkod, with 
SkeUheê of Life ni Home^RybrerU De ^>UO0— Murrat's Qlance ai Switzerkmd— 
Natham'8 Fu^ioe Pièces, and Reminiicenceê qf Lard Byron and Lady Caroline Lartib — 
Captain Bbown's Biographicàl SkeUhee and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs — Clabk's 
Introduction to Heraidry^An Epitome of the Game of Whist, Long and Short, &c., 
will appear in La Belu AnsicBLEE for August 

Sevéral musical and other publications reached us at too late a period of the month 
for présent notice. 

We doubt not that the kindlj promised poem, by Mrs. Bray^ author of The Pro- 
testant, Sic,, will prore highly acceptable. 

Mb. Bbandbbth's "Stanzas," with yarious other poetical farours^ are kept in store. 

A packet for the author of Verses on seeing a Hare in April," shall be sent to the 
pu)>lisher'B in Ave-Mana Lane. 

The Efje of an AssauU, or RecoUections of tny First Engagement;" by Edward 
SouTHET, £0Q.> brother of the Lauréat, moet probably in our next 

The Tmportunate Ladg" may rest assured that she has not been forgotten. We 
shall most likely have thfe pleasui^ of introducing her to the readers of La Belle 
Assembles next month. 

Thanks to our firiend, Mb. Staffobd, for his " Domestic Story" 

The proposai of S. D." shall be taken into considération ; though^ at the first 
glance^ it does not strike us as likely to prove senriceable. 

Amongst our récent acquisitions is, The Mother and Daughter," by Min 
Cathebine Hutton." 

The strikmg taie of Jane Redgrave," by " Miss Subanna Stbicklamd/' as early 
as possible. 

We are sorry that the BeooBeeUûnsûfan (M UmbreOa" should have been carried 
to such a length as to predude their^nsertion. We intreat of our correspondents to 
bear in mind the old adage— BrefTity^" &c 

PBIKTBD m BHAOmPJi AMD BATUS^ JOHNSOR'b-OOUBT^ FLEBTHBTBEBT. 

JuLY, 1829. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 

FOR JULY, 1829. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OP MRS. ARBUTHNOT, THE LADY 
OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES ARBUTHNOT. 



This lady^ one of the most brilliant 
and disdnguished ornaments of the world 
of fashion^ is the wîfe of the lUght Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, Member of the Im- 
périal Ottoman 0rder of the Crescent^ 
one of His Majest/s Most Honourable 
Prîvy «Councîl, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster^ late First Conimissioner of 
His Majesty's Woods^ Forests> and Land 
Revenue^ &c The Arbuthnot family is 
rery ancient and honourable. Hugh de 
Aberbothenot took his name from lands 
which he had in marriage with a daugh- 
ter of Osbertus Oliphand^ Sheriff of 
Meams^ in the reign of Malcolm IV.^ 
King of Scotland^ about the year 1160. 
Thèse lands are still in possession of the 
family^ having descended through twenty- 
two générations to the présent Viscount 
Arbuthnot^ Lord Inyerberyie^ one of the 
représentative peers of Scotland. Mr. 
Arbuthnot is a collatéral branch from the 
same stock as the noble Viscount. He 
was bom in the year 1767 ; and^ as we 
had occasion to observe^ in our lUostra- 
tive Memoir of his daughter^ Lady Wil- 
liam Henry Cholmondeley,* he "is the 
second, but eldest surviving son of John 
Arbuthnot, of Rockfleet Castle, in the 
county of Mayo, Esq. (by Anne Stone, 
his third lady, who was the nièce of 
Andrew Stone, Esq., Under Secretary of 
State) and grandson of George Arbuth- 
not, Esq., brother of the celebrated Dr. 
John Arbuthnot, physician to Queen 
Anne, an eminent writer^ and the friend 
ofPope, Swift, &c.*f 

* For the Memoir here refèrred to, acoom- 
panied by a Portrait from a femOy miniature, 
by Rom, vide La Belle Assemblée, VoL 
VIII. page 93. 

f Betddes several daughten, the late John 
Arbuthnot, Esq., of Rockfleet Castle, had five 
tons : — 1. Oeorge, who married MatOda, daugh^ 
ter of General Briaeoe, and died in 1606 ; — 2. 
Charles, meotioned above, the hutband of the 
lady whoae portrait is here given, and ftther of 1 
Lady WilUam Henry Oudnundeky The 

No. Ùà.^ol. IX. * 



After serving as Consul General in 
Portugal, the Right Hon. Charles Ar- 
buthnot was, in the year If03, appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to fhe Court of 
Sweden; and, in 1804, Arabassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte. He held the 
latter appointment at Constantinople, 
when Admirai Duckworth and Sir Sidney 
Smith attacked the forts in the Bospho- 
rus ; and, consequently, lus officiai du- 
ties, at that period, were of a most ar- 
duous nature. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, a daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Fane, is this gentleman's second 
wife. Mr. Atbuthnot's first wîfe was 
Marcia Mary Anne, daughter and heiress 
of William Clapcott Lisle, of Upway, in 
Dorsetshire, Esq., by the Lady Hester, 
sister of the late Marquest of Cholmon- 
deley. By that lady, whom he married 
on the 6th of September, 1773, Mr. Ar- 
buthnot had two sons and three daugh- 
thers : — 1. Charles George James, a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Army ; — ^2. Henry ; 
— ^3. Caroline Anna, died an infant 4. 
Carolme Charlotte Anne ; — and 5. Mar- 
cia, married,^ in February, 1805, to Lord 
William Henfy Cholmondeley, theyounger 
son of the late, and brother of the présent 
Marquess of Cholmondeley. 

Mr. Arbuthnot's first lady died at Con- 
stantinople, during the period of his em- 
bassy at that court. His second wife, 
whosé Portrait, after a painting by Sir 
Thomas • Lawrence, we have now the 
honour of introducing in La Belle As- 
semblée, was, as we have stated, the 
daughter of the Hon. Henry Fane. 



Right Rer. Alexander Arbuthnot, late Lord 
Bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, ivho married 
Miss Bingfaam, by whom he had sereral chfl- 
dren, and died hi Janoary, 1828; — 4. 8k 
Robert Arbuthnot, Colonel in the Army, 
K.C.B., K.T.S., &c and 5. Sir Thomas 
Arbuthnot, a Mijor Geneul in the Army, 
K.C.B., &C. 
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2 CONTEHPORABY P0ET8, AND WBITBR8 OF FICTION. 



CONTEMPORABY POETS, AND WRITERS OF FICTION. 
No. XXIX.— SiB Walteb Scott, Babt. 

^< It win be acknowledged, evcn hj those that practise it not, that dear and nrand dealing U the 
hoDOur of man*8 nature, and that mixture of fklflehood is like allaj in coin of gdd and silver, whidi 
may make the métal work the better, but it embaseth it.** — Bacoit. 



Let not the readers of La Belle Ab- 
gEBfBLEE imagine, when they obseire the 
"name of power" — the Name of the Great 
Anonymouê — prefixed to this paper, that 
we are about to enter iuto a critical eza- 
mination of the Waverley J^ovels. No ; 
the day bas gone by — at least in this place 
^for such an effort. It is not, in the 
slightest degree, our intention to endea- 
vour to analyse the merits of Sir Walter 
Scott, either as poet, play-wright, novel- 
îst, biographer, or hiistorian. Our first 
purpose is to introduce to gênerai notice 
the new, the yery beautiful, and the ex- 
ceedlngly cheap édition of the Scotch 
novels, the publication of which has just 
been commenced with "Waverley, or 'Tis 
Sixty Years since;" then, to assist Sir 
Walter Scott in the promulgation of his 
literary auto-biography, and in the more 
extensive disclosure of his previously con- 
cealed materials, the secret springs of his 
machinery, &c. ; and possibly, also, to 
offer some remarks of a difierent charac- 
ter and tendency. 

This new édition, then, with its cor- 
rections, its numerous literary illustra- 
tions, and its very handsome embellish- 
ments, is dedicated, by " gracious per- 
mission," to His Majesty. And this 
édition, which, from its very nature, 
must necessarily supersede and render 
valueless ail former éditions — even the 
splendid cabinet édition, which the pub- 
lic were induced to purchase imdir the 
idea that it would render them possessors 
of the ne plus ultra of the beautiful, and 
the întrinsic value of which would in- 
crease in proportion to its âge — is to be 
had for one third of the price formerly 
affixed to the productions of the " Great 
Unknown." Thus, the édition of Waver- 
ley, now before us, in two élégant, port- 
able, embellished volumes, costs only ten 
shillings ; while, if we mistake not, the 
fine cabinet édition» in three volumes, 
was published at a guinea-and-a^half. 
This^ in feuït, is one of the cheapest books 



we ever saw ; and that it will conunand 
an unprecedentedly èxtended sale, there 
cannot, for a moment, be a doubt. Ac- 
cording to advertisement authority, the 
first impression was exhausted even^ be» 
fore the day of publication, and a fresh 
issue was announced for the 17th of June. 
Thus, Sir Walter Scott will speedily re- 
imburse himself for the losses he is un- 
derstood to have sustained through the 
failure of the firm of Constable and Co. 

First, of the embellishments. The vig- 
nette of Vol. I. exhibits Davie Grellatly, 
with his dogs. Ban and Buscar, engraved 
on Steel by Raddon, from a drawing by 
Edwin Landseer, whose name alone, as 
a painter of the canine species, is a host. 
The frontispiece to this volume présents 
Flora Mac Ivor singing to Waverley ; by 
Graves, from a design by F. P. Stephan- 
off. In the frontispiece to the second 
volume, engraved by Charles Rolls, from 
a picture by G. S. Newton, we find the 
Baron Bradwardine engaged in reading 
the Church Service to his troop. The 
whole of thèse embellishments are deli- 
cately yet spiritedly executed, and reflect 
high crédit on the respective artists. Oiur 
chief favourite, however, is the vignette 
to VoL II., in which the worthy old 
Baron, with his lovc^Jy daughter behind 
him, meets Waveriey, exclaiming — " It 
makes me young again to see ye here, Mr. 
Waverley !" In this plate (designed by 
J. Stephanoff, and transferred to steel by 
Graves) ail the figures are most happily 
characteristic and effective ; but a dis- 
crepancy has unhappily resulted from 
employing two différent artists to paint 
the same figure in différent pictures: 
there is no harmony, no resemblance, no 
identity between Stephanofi*fi Baron and 
Newton's Baron. 

In a gênerai view, nothing is more cu- 
rions than to trace to their source the 
circumstances, tho^ghts, and ideas which 
may have giVen a cdlour to our fate ; and, 
wiUi référence to literature in particular. 
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SIR WALTEB 



ît is equally curious to diicover the source^ 
the seeds^ to which we hâve been in- 
debte& for the mighty productions of those 
giant mînds which have eamed for them- 
selves an immortality of famé. They^ 
too, who may be '^a little lower" than 
Shakspeare^ on the scale of intellect and 
power — ^not that we mean to insinuate 
this of the once Great Unknown — are not 
without their share of înterest Gladly 
we accompany Sir Walter Scott through 
his little auto-biographical history. ''And 
must I ravel out my weaved up follies ?" 
he inquires. He " runs the risk," he tells 
U8^ ''of presenting himself to the pub- 
lic in the relation that the dumb wife in 
the jest book held to her husband, when, 
haring spent half of his fortune to obtain 
the cure of her imperfections, he was will- 
îng to have bestowed the other half to 
restore her to her former condition." For 
our parts, we neither see nor feel the tre- 
mendous hazard of the act Without 
being very nice, with respect to the use of 
înverted commas, we shall here occasiôn- 
ally make free with Sir Walter Scott's 
own words — the only mode by which we 
can render him justice* Some of his old 
school-fellows can still bear witness that 
he had a distinguished talent as a tale- 
tdler, at the time when the applause of 
his companions was his recompence for 
the disgrâces and punishments which tiie 
future romance writer incurred for being 
idle himself, and keeping others idle dur- 
îng' hours that should have been em- 
ployed on their tasks. The chief enjoy- 
ment of his holidays was to escape with 
a chosen friend who had the same taste 
with himself, and altemately to recite to 
each other such wild adventures as they 
were able to devise. They told, each 
in tum, interminable taies of knight- 
errantry, and batties and enchantments, 
which were continued frora one day to 
another as opportimity offered, witiiout 
their ever tMnking of bringing them to a 
conclusion. When boyhood, advancing 
into youth, required more serions studies, 
a long Ulness threw him back, by fatality, 
as it were, on the kingdom of fiction. 
Having broken a blood vessel, motion 
and speech were for a long time pro- 
nouDced positively dangerous. For se- 
veral weeks he was conôned stricUy to 
his bed, and not allowed to speak abovc 
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a whisper. Thus, at the âge of fifleen 
he devoured the contents of a cîrculating 
library, which exhibited spécimens of 
every kind, from the romances of chivalry 
and the pondérons folios of Cyrus and 
Cassandra, down to the most approved 
Works of later times. He was plunged 
into this great océan of reading w|thout 
compass or pilot ; and, unless wheç some 
one had the charity to play at cheij with 
him, he did nothing but read from morsr 
ing till night He became " a glutton ot 
books and thus uncon^dously amasse^ 
materials which, at a distant période 
proved more or less serviceable. Subse- 
quentiy, and by dègrees, he sought in 
historiés, memoirs, voyages and travels^ 
&c., events nearly as wonderful as those 
which were the work of imagination ; 
after the lapse of nearly two years, dur- 
ing which he was left to the exercise of 
his own free wlll, chance threw a good 
though old-fashioned library in his way ; 
and, says he, "the vague and wild use 
which I made of this adv^ntage I cannot 
describe better than by referrîng my 
reader to the desultory studies of Waver- 
ley in a similar situation; the passages 
conceming whose course 6f reading were 
imitated from recollections of my own." 
Mr. Scott had, for several years, been 
converted from a pains-taking lawyer of 
some standing, into a foUower of litera- 
ture, before he seriously thought of at- 
tempting a work of imagination in prose; 
although one or two of his poetical ef- 
forts had not di^ered from romances 
otherwise than by their having been writ- 
ten in verse. Yet, about thirty years 
since, he had nourished the ambitions 
désire of composing a taie of chivalry in 
the style of tiie Castie of Otranto, with 
plenty of Border characters and siiper- 
natural incidents. The first chapter of 
this intended work, to have been called 
Thomas the Rhymer — the hero of which 
was Thomas of Hersildoune, the Merlin 
of Scotland — ^is, with some other frag- 
ments, subjoined to Sir Walter Scott's 
introductory essay. Sir Walter's early 
recollections of Highland scenery and 
customs made so favourable an impres- 
sion in his poem called The Lady of the 
Lake, that he was induced to think of 
attempting something of the same kind 
in prose. Accordmgly, about the year 
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1605^ he threw togéther about one third 
part of the first voluine of Waverley. It 
was adrertised for publication^ but^ har- 
ing proceeded as far as the seyenth chap- 
ter^ and findîng the opinion of one of his 
critical fiîends to be unfavourable^ and 
having then some poetical réputation^ he 
was unwillîng to risk the loss of that by 
a new style of composition : he therefore 
threw the work aside^ and its place of re- 
pose was entirely forgotten. StiU the 
original idea was not reHnquished ; but 
unable to find what had been some years 
written^ 'and too indolent to write it 
anew from memory, no further progress 
was made. Two circumstances recalled 
Mr. Scott's attention to the subject : Miss 
Edgeworth had^ by her skilful delineation 
of Irish characters^ acquired an extensive 
feane ; and he felt that soraething mîght 
be attempted for Scotland of the same 
kind with that which Miss Edgeworth 
had 80 fbrtunately achiered for Ireland. 
Also, in the year 1907-8, he undertook, 
for Mr. Murray, to arrange for publica- 
tion some posthumous productions of the 
late Mr. Joseph Strutt, amongst which was 
an unfinished romance, entitled Queen- 
Hoo-Hall. To that work he deemed it 
his duty, as editor, to supply such a hasty 
and inartificial conclusion as could be 
ahaped out from the story, of which Mr. 
Strutt had laid the foundation. Ue did 
80 ; and this was a 8te|^ in his advance 
towards romantic composition. His 
thoughts retumed more than once to the 
taie which he had actually commenced, 
aod accident at length threw the lost 
aheets in his way. He immediately set 
to woric to complète it. " And here," 
says he, " I must frankly confess, that 
the mode in which I conducted the story 
scarcely deserved the success which the 
romance aflerwards obtained. The taie 
of Waverley was put together with so lit^ 
tle care, that I cannot boast of having 
aketched any distinct plan of the work." 
Waverley was published in 1814. My 
"original motive," observes the author, 
for publishing the work anonymously, 
was the consciousness that it was an ex- 
periment on the public taste, which might 
very probably fail, and therefore there 
was no occasion to take upon myself the 
Personal risk of discomfiture." For this 
purpose^ considérable précautions, which 



it is unnecessary here to recapitulate, 
were used to préserve secresy. AD thb 
was quite fair. The précautions employed 
were perfectly successful ; and perfoctly 
successfîd, also, was the work. 8tiU its 
author remained concealed. *' I can ren- 
der little better reason," says he, ''for 
chusing to remain anonymous, than by 
saying with Shylock, that such was my 
humour." Here follows a vast deal of 
egotistical twaddle, which it is wholly 
unnecessary to trouble the reader to wade 
through. I did not the less feel grati- 
tude for the public favour, although I 
did not prodaim it — as the lover wbo 
wears his mistress's favour in his bosom 
is as proud, though not so vain of poasess- 
ing it, as another who displays the token 
of her grâce upon his bonnet" ♦ ♦ • 
" The knowledge that I had the public 
approbation, was like having the pro- 
perty of a hidden treasure, not less grati- 
fying to the owner than if ail the woiid 
knew that it was his own." ♦ ♦ * 
*' Perhaps the curiosity of the public, 
irritated by the existence of a secret, and 
kept afloat by the discussions which took 
place on the subject from time to time, 
went a good way to maintain an unabated 
interest in thèse fréquent publications. 
There was a mystery conceming the au- 
thor, which each new novel was expected 
to assist in unravelling, although it might 
in other respects rank lower than its pre- 
decessors." 

Now we are rapidly entéring upon the 
cream of the feast '' If I am asked fur- 
ther reasons for the conduct I have long 
observed, I can only resort to the expia- 
nation supplied by a critic as friendly as 
he is intelligent ; namely, that the mental 
organizatioD of the novelist must be cha^ 
racterised, to speak craniologically, by an 
extraordinary developement of the pas- 
sion for delitescency." Of the novelist! 
Of îohat novelist? If of the novelist, 
genericaUy speaking, we deny the correct- 
ness of the position ; for we shrewdly sus- 
pect that, if an investigation of the sub- 
ject were to be instituted. Sir Walter 
Scott would be found to be the first no- 
velist whose mental organization bas been 
characterised " by an extraordinary deve- 
lopement of the passion for delitescency." 
Sir Walter bas had the honour of found- 
ing a sect Be it so. M^ith référence to 
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Ûùs said extraordînary developement ot 
the passion for delitescency" — a most 
leamed phrase^ my masters! — ^he con- 
tinues^ " l the rather suspect some natural 
disposition 'oi this kind ; for^ from the in- 
stant I perceived the extrême curiosity 
manifested on the subject, I feit a secret 
satisfaction inbaffling it, for which, when 
its unimportance is considered, I do not 
well know how to account" Nor do we. 
We must be pardoned, howerer^ for say- 
ing that, in our view of the case, it was 
— after a time, at least — a mere pièce of 
northem mystification, which was found 
to answer a capital purpose. 

We proceed. My désire to remain 
concealed, in the character of the author 
of thèse norels, subjected me, occasion- 
ally, to awkward embarrassmentê, as it 
sometimes happened that those who were 
sufficiently intimate with me would put 
the question in direct terms. In Uiis 
case [[now mark, speciaUy mark, what 
succeeds !]] only cne of thtee caurseê wM 
be foUawed, Either I mvst hâve subren- 

DSBED MT 8E0BBT, — Or HAYB BBTUBNED 
AS EQUIVOCATINO ANSWEB, — ot, finoOy, 

MUST HAVE STOUTLY ANDBOLD- 
LY DENIED THE FACT." Now we 
peremptorily deny, that, '^in this case, 
olily one of three courses could be follow- 
ed and we as peremptorily deny, that 
either of thèse three courses ought to hâve 
been followed. No man had a right to 
denmnd his secret ; therefore he was not 
under the necessity oî mrrendering his 
secret. As Httle was he called upon to 
retum, as little could he be justified in 
retuming, an equivocating answer ; " for, 
whoever seriously addresses his discourse 
to another, tacitly promises to speak the 
truth, because he knows the truth is ex- 
pected and, " where the terms of pro- 
mise admit of more sensés than one, the 
promise is to be performed in that sensé 
in which the promiser apprehended at the 
time, that the promisee expected it."t Nor 
was the author of Warerley excusable in 
stoutly and boldly denying the authorship 
of that norel, or the authorship of any of 
its successors. Religion, morality, and 
honour, equally forbade the deniaL We 

* Vide Palst's PrineipiêM ef Menai and 
PoUtieed Phiiotephffy Book IIL Part I. chi^ 
ter 15.- 

t /6t4. chapterft.. 



must be pardoned the use of a strong ex- 
pression :' a man of honour will not even 
act a falsehood. 

But let us hear Sir Walter Scott him- 
self. Referring to the firH of the three 
courses — the surrendering of his secret — 
he says this was a sacrifice which I 
consider no one had a right to force front 
me, since I alone was concemed in the 
matter." Second^ ; "the altematiye of 
rendering a doubtful answer must hare 
left me open to the degrading suspicioB 
that I was not unwilling to assume the 
merit (if there was any) which I dared 
not absolutely lay* claim to ; or those who 
might think more justly of me, must hâve 
receiyed such an equiyocal answer as an 
indirect avowal." Thirdly ; "I there- 
fore considered myself entitled, like an 
aceueed pereon put upon triai, to refuee 
giving my own évidence to my own eonvic" 
tien, and flatlt to dent ail that could 
not be PBOVED against me." Mark the 
jesuitical sophistry of this ; and mark, 
still more, the jesuitical sophistry of what 
folio ws: — ^''At the s^me time I usually 
qual^ied my déniai by stating, that, had I 
been the author of thette works, I would 
hâve felt myself quite entitled to protect 
my secret by refusmg my own evidence> 
when it was asked for to accompllsh a 
discovery of what I desired to conceal." 
Here we feel ourselres called on " flatly 
to deny" the existence of any analogy 
between the case of an accused person put 
upon trial at the bar of his country and 
that of Sir Walter Scott, with référence to 
the authorship of the Waverley novels. 
The law has wîsely provided, that every 
man shall be deemed innocent till proved to 
be guilty: when proved to be guilty, a 
dreadful penalty — the loss of Uberty, per- 
haps of life — ^is incurred. Not so in the 
case of Sir Walter Scott : in conceahnent 
he had committed no crime, légal or 
moral : no penalty could resuit from dis- 
covery, or, to use his own word, convic- 
tion : no man, as we have before said, 
and as he has^himself said, had a right to 
demand the surrender of his secret; to 
give to his friends or to the public an 
equivocal answer, was Uttle short of a 
négative, if not of a positive insuit ; and, 
flatly to deny " the authorship was to 
dégrade himself. Is it posâble that a 
fiurfh. course of proceedingwan honest, 
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straight-forward, manly course — should 
never hâve pres«nted itself to hîs mînd ?^ 
Sir Walter Scott's is probably a national 
ffdling^. The Scotch are invariably re- 
garded as a highly moral and religions 
people ; yet it is curions to retnark the 
ingenuity with which they frequently en- 
deayourto cheat a certain old gentleman, 
who must hère be nameless— the " Great 
Unknown" of another région. Of this^ 
Sir Walter himself fumîshes a very curi- 
ons illustration in his note on the oath 
upon the dirk^ at page 310, toI. il. of the 
présent édition of Waverley. As the 
, heathen deities," he observes, " contract- 
ed an indelible obligation if they swore by 
Styx, the Scottish Highlanders hadusually 
some peculiar solemnity attached to an 
oath, which they intended should be bhid- 
îng on them. Very frequently it consista 
ed in laying their hand, as they swore, on 
their own drawn dirk ; which dagger, be- 
comihg a party to the transaction, was 
hiFoked to punish any breach of faîth. 
But by whaterer ritual the oath was 
sanctioned, the party wds extrmefy de- 

* For a further di^dation of this subject, the 
reader is referred to a papei entided Qitackery in 
ihe Northy by " A Southron," which ap- 
peared in the fiàh volume of La Belle As- 
SEMBLEE, page 153, immediately after the 
àvowal of the authorship of the Waverley norels 
was made by Sir Walter Scott at a theatriad 
ftmd dinner in Edinburgfa, on the 23d of Fe- 
bmaiy, 1827. 



nrouê to keep secret what (he especiml oath 
foas, whid^ he contiâered as irrewtoàble. 
This was a matter of great convenience, as 
hefelt no scruple m breahing his MseveraHon 
when made inany otherfmn than that which 
he aocountedaspeculiarly solénm; and ther^ 
fore readily granted any engagement which 
bound him no longer than he indined," New, 
Paley says, and says truly, whaterer be 
ihe/orm of an oath, the sign^icatUm is the 
same. It is 'the calling upon God to 
witness, i.e. to take notice what we 
say,' and it is 'invoking his vengeance, 
or renouncing his favour, if what we say 
be false, or what we promise be not per- 
formed.' '* 

We hâve said that it was not our in-> 
tention hère to attempt a criticism on the 
Waverley novels. No ; far be the impious 
wish to shake the faith of the worshippers 
of the once Great Unknown ; far be the 
impious wish to disturb the opinions of 
those who regard that personage as a 
second and a' greater Shakspeare ! In 
the new édition, m any of the illustrative 
notes (which hâve already mn the round 
of the diumal and hebdomadal press) are 
at once curious and valuable. Warmly 
recommending it for its neatness and com-> 
pactness, its beauty and élégance, it is 
our désire to leave the gênerai and par- 
ticular merits of Sir Walter Scott's com- 
positions to the test of time — to the judg- 
ment of posterity. 

H. 



MARY MACGOHARTY'S PETITION. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall, AtUhor of SkeU^ of Irish Character." - 

The untaught éloquence of nature.''* 



Whkn first I saw Maryr-we resided 
near London — and it may now be soroe 
ten years ago— (I believe a married lady 
may recollect for a period of ten years — 
although it is not exactiy pleasant to re- 
member for a Ionger-time)-^he was tall— ' 
flat — and boney— exceedingly cJean and 
neat in her dress, and yet attended mi-t 
nutely to the costume of her country — her 
cloth petticoat was al wayS sufficientiy short 
to dlsplay her honofely wdrsted stockings ; 
and her gown was not spun out to any 



useless extension — but was met half way 
by her blue cheok apron; the ^'gown 
tail" being always pinned in three corner 
fashîon by a hugecorking piç — her cap 
was invariably decorated by a narrow lace 
border ; raale thread" (for she abhorred 
counterfeits) and seciu'ed on her head by 
a broad green ribbon. - But Mary's dress^ 
strange as it was> .never took oÂT the at- 
tention fi-oin the expression of extra- 
ordinary face ; it was marvellous to look 
upon^ and had it been farmed of caat i^n. 
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oould not hère been more ûrm or hn- 
moyable. Her forehead was Idgh, and 
projeeted orer large brown eyes — that 
wandered about unceasing^j frotn corner 
to corner— her note — sûf^, tightlj cased in 
itf parchment skin— cheek bones, high 
and projectfaig — and such a mouth t She 
tafted unceasingly-^but the lips mored 
êSateeÛy up'and down, like those of an 
éotfomt bull-frog — nerer relazing into a 
■nper, and much less annfle : eren when 
nbe shed tears (fbr poor Mary had been 
«dl acquamied witii sorrow) they did 
not flow like ardbiary tear»— but came 
•pouthig—spouti^g^from mider her firm 
tet ^e-lid8--and paade tbeir wi^ down 
her 8un-biimt chee^, without exdting a 
•tngle tymptom of lynipathy firom tke for- 
rounding featores. 8h« wai a good créa- 
ture, notwithstanding — ^eere— -I was 
going to say, to excess. She pHded lier- 
self upon being a " blunt hoiiest Grod* 
fearing— ^d Ood-aerying womui/ as any 
in the three klngdoms, let t'other be who 
she might/' and possessed a dan-l&e at- 
tachment to her employers. Iharebeen 
frequently struck with the différence of 
Irish and English serrants in this req>e€t 
^-an English senrant always endeaTours 
to erect her standard of independence 
without any reference to her master's 
name or famé ; but Paddys and Shelahs — 
lug in the greatness — the ancientfandly — 
the yirtues — and the wealth (when they 
possess any) on ail occasions. Sure an' 
Mabby you may hould yer whisht ony 
way," saidone senrant to another ; sure 
what dacency did you erer see! Who 
did you lire wid ? A taste of an English 
grocer! who hadn't a drop of dacent 
blood in his vein»— only irach why ! — ^the 
poor spillogue ! — but I can lay my hand 
on my heart, and déclare in truth and 
honesty, that I always lired wid the best 
o' good fionflies — and what signifies the 
trifle o' wages— in comparison to the np- 
faility — and the crédité 8ure if we mvst 
be slaves— it's a grate comfort to hare the 
raie gintry orer us !" 

Mary performed her duty as cook in our 
seirice most admirably forsome time, and 
was most trustworthy ; but in an eril 
hottr— on a Saint Patrick's day— when 
liish maa, women and dûldren — are le- 
gdlycntitlad to an extra quantity of what 



I verily believe they have an imjate loye 
for — Mary obtained leare to risit her 
son> a soldier in the guards, to make 
holiday, and faithiully promised to be 
home by ten o'dock. — ^Ten— eleven — no 
Mary — at last with the awfîil hour of 
twelye-— came — ^no spirit from the yasty 
deep, I assure y ou — ^but Mary — poor Mary 
-7-in the watchman's arms— perfectly—- 
(and I sincerely grieye at being obliged 
to tell the trulh) not ill— nor neryoup— 
nor eleyated — ^nor as the Irish call it 
" disguised" — ^but absolutely— stupidly— 
and irrecoyerably— tipsy 1 What a pièce 
of work there was in the house— cook waa 
conyeyed to bed, and, of course, dismissed 
the next moming— I was yery sorry I 
cdtfess — but mamma was neyer prone to 
alter her decree — and the thing was done. 
Mary cried— -offered to take an oath 
against whisky — gin — ^brandy-r>rum-*any 
thing^ and eyery thing^if she might only 
obt«n pardon--and when ail was usa- 
less, departed in suUen silence— hardly 
leaying " God be wid ye ;** although she 
afterwards dedared — ^''Uiat barring it 
would be a most crud sia, and what no 
true bom Irish soul eyer did — she would 
laye her curse wid Saint Patrick's day for 
the rest of its life — for whin poor innocent 
people met to haye ' granough' — they 
forgot thimsdyes— to do bonour to the 
holy saint— why not! though it's a raie 
pity — and och if the mistress hersdf» 
would just now and thin take only a 
thimbleful — she would not be so hard 
upon the poor craturs who are oyertaken 
by the drop." 

It was a long time before I heard any 
thing more of poor Mary — summer and 
winter — and again summer — and again 
winter — passed — and at last I became^ 
from a giddy laughing gîrl — ^a staid, re- 
flecdye matron, with a tolerable share of 
cares and a large portion of happiness of 
the sweetest kind, springing from a cheer« 
M home, and bdoyed fiikœs— its deare«t 
omaments! I had almost forgotten mj 
old fiiend — her peculiarities — and her 
Saint Patrick's frolio— when I was one 
moming informed thai au Irishwomaii 
wanted to ^ak to me. In a fe w minutes 
Mary Macgoharty was ushered in— the 
rery aame as eyer;— even the corkiog pia 
in the back of her gown seemed unmoyed 
B 
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A^ere rixé 8tooé-4<M4rfiif at riie, wîtb 
ber midfright ejret — untH at last the tor- 
ïent pouf ed down her wrbkled ehe«ks« 

And there ye are God be gûod to je ! 
looking brare and faearty-Minly a dale 
liittep— itte^B quile hearUcbeering 
to 0ee a bodywith kit«red bones thèse 
bad timed— l'in wom to a nottomy wid 
grief and hardship^and l'd have been 
•ften to see ye before norw— ^nly ye'r 
mamed-^Ad I tbovight niay be tbe 
young^ niaster wouMn't like to bave a 
tinng ISke me coming about the houee — 
only — ^ye mind the ould whisky man— the 
poor boy what used to bring ît ye know 
frmn Donoran^ that fetches it orer froni 
€ork^ pure as any thing onl^ not qnite so 
•trong— A« can't help that ; well, I was 
strolHng about— there by Hyde Paît Cor- 
ner ; and wonderibg how the people spent 
their money that livedin tidm big houses^ 
and a cratur like me often in want of a 
mouthful o' pratees; let alone bread — 
when who should I spy coming along>^ 
just the morral of the ould thing, but 
Paddy Dasey— fais face as red as a turf 
ûre — aad hls two bags, one swinging be* 
fore, and one bebind, to hould tbe whisky 
jars» Well Ma'm my dear^ he had afways 
the swing — as who should say ' the 
■treet's my own ' — and on account of fan 
Mng SD tali ; and tbe eye he has Mt 
always skying— he'd ha' walked orer me, 
only I says — says I — ' Paddy have ye no 
dght fbran ould eonntry womànP' Well, 
lie looks dowa^aad after a hearty shake 
by the iMEnd— w« walks fair and asy to 
a seat-~and then I tould him how long l'd 
l^n out o' ptace — and the lie«*t trouble 
l'd met mût, Well, he wanted me to 
take a drop, very civil— bot I tould him 
of the èbMgatlon I had tdcen on myself 
'whin I lefl'the bestsanriee — ^the bestmis- 
tress^— and the nic«8t yoongiady that et«r 
trod Ëngllsh groHnd— and he remembered 
h tm ;— for he used to come wilk the 
whisky to ûie dear ould master (heaven 
t>ef fais bed-^Amin !) but, says fae-, -wfay 
don't you go see the young ntistress-^l'H 
go bail slie't be gkd to see ye; and Ûà» 
he spoke v^ry handsorae of fais faonor yer 
Imsband — wfao, he says, is alioott as good 
«s if fae was an Irisfaman like vou l'^-^and 
touM me as howhe sometimes boQgiit 
^whisky— and that jou had tlie bit and the 
aup^ Idnd as ever ye had it whin ye used 



to faae the life ont o* me, by àxfaig me 
alwayff what o'clock it was; 'tiil that scaldr 
parrott, mistress's pet, used begin at four 
in the moming, ' Mary what o'clock hr 
it ?'— ^ Mary what o'dock is it' Ah tfaîn' 
whàt's corné of tbe parrot M isa Ma'm, I 
ax yei' pahkm ?" 
Ifs dead, Mary." 

Och murder ! is tke dead !— WeU, lH 
be dead myself soaa— stiff as a sed her- 
ring, and no good in me eren fer tha 
wo iais - f or sorra a morsel o' flesh on my 
bones!— I thon^t l'd just take Paddy 
Dasey's advice ; and coma and teU ye naj 
tnniblo*— and now l'm just come to ye ftnr 
€rod sake ; knowing ye can tum yer hand 
to the pen at any tinre — and on account of 
'8quire Bromby, wiio is faene now making 
speechesin the £ngllsh Parliament, like 
ony Trojan as be is, though ibr cartin, Ui 
fatlier was not that afere him, though 
that's neitiier here, nor there, as a body 
may say< — Now on acoount of the young^ 
'Squire (who isn't tibe ould, liecase the 
euld one's dead)-*«naU loss l^Seeing my 
itEttiier (he waa a wonèerftd dear spoken 
man-^ a poor b«dy«^aiid had powerfid 
lammg) lived a matttr of fire-and^ferty 
years on tho 'fitpiire Bromby's estate (he 
that's dead, this bo/s father) I bcing a 
poor descdate, lone woman, with no ont 
belonging to me (barring the boy tiiat's 
in tbe lifie- guards^nd had the ilMuck 
(God break hard fertune^ tomany a scrap 
of an Engiisb girl, who had neither fanily 
nor fortune, nor a dacent tack to iier back 
— and wmsmarried in a dab of a borrowed 
wiilte rag of a gomné, not worth a teaster 
— and he a Mkely boy (and erery body 
knows the fiMglish glrls u'd give tiieir 
eyes (smaH Ion it u'd be to aome of diem) 
fer an Irisii boy)-— aa ye'd see in a day's 
march ('ye mtnd ttiy fiât husbaad was- a 
s eid i c r - a nd my second too^I'm a Mê^ 
in eaincst, as s body asay say^my own 
name Mac Manos^-^y first's nam» Mao« 
gofaarty — my secondes Mac Avoy^-tbough 
I go by poor Jlm's name, Macgofaaity** 
Mary Macgoharty— at your sarviee^^-be* 
case I likod faim the best, not but the 
second was a fine boy too— but theeeTa 
Dothing goes pastfirst lore) — widl X hitniH 
bly ax yer pardon ;-*-but 1 always like tO 
tdl the tfaing out of the face at onct» witib- 
out ai^ bating" about the busk*-^ as I 
was saying my poor faiûiér (fiod rest hîs 
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901^) Ured five-aad-fouty yew ta ihe 
90od« on JUs banpr's /«diier's estante; în 
paoe plinty an4 contialnieot, a^d no 
#a¥4d if ms t^hloi ' black h tbe vrluW 
o' yer- ^e'-^mêy Jbe ye inîiid wWn ouU 
*8<^iiFe Brpmby . wa» lytoptd for Tipr 
perary— though U'^ aa miiah m y? mu» 
£or ye wercn't bom at 4ke tâme^and wb9 
aet ifip to*^^t Jttok Jotmaoïi-^'Squive 
Jack— they c»llcid faii»; th^ugh I waa4>ut 
« girleen at tfae tîitte— I Aiyer conU -tyni 
aay tongue io aay ^ '8%inre Jack/ and iia 
«cdy a bit af a brewer ^^wott^ my father 
(oh ! be waa dow» Jiaiieat)-T-atoed up for 
Àe ould ge&try — and teting^ he vas so 
«ain atrong, ^Squke JBbromby made him 
«se of the .pickêd men at the élection ; 
«Dd by the aame token — the shHlela he 
had, vent iirhirring.thraiigh the air i&e a 
rimttkeodf ; now omckiag 0De«kull> now 
«noifaer— 410W ligfafingiitrO'-HMa^ there — 
j^wnking about viUi-raleglory^ ^tnn the 
begianing t»>tlkeend, it nttther gay^ nor 
haid^ lOft or paee»— Wsll^ thaïe ninref waa 
aneh' an élection ^en befoce .or aino»^ 
a«dL tearing and mmdaring-^Jfaek'i boys 
kiSîng 'Squhre firQnliy'Aboya>^^*aBd'Aqaiie 
Bromby-j bo|r8 jd^iTacing Hhe Jaduenai' 
(aanie jaaUed thtn») Jikeevrlefra^Welt 
that waan't ail — but one ni^ht (it waa 
eithar the aeeoBd-or ihird.dby af Ihe.elec- 
tum) Jthe .oïdd 'Squife calls niy ^father o' 
one aide—' Miater Mac:Maana,' ti^ he. 
' Don't rMiaber me/ aaya my iather, 'if 
jeu piase, becaae .Miater îa «o pavt o'.my 
nanue^ yer honouc^ Vm plain Jamea lilac 
Manaa'-n-aad my -father (he twaa yery 
prond) itoad^itifr aaan oak of the foroafr^ 

* Well rthen/ aaya the 'fiqnû»*-fox-like^ 

* hanaat James Mac MÊ/am, mj .good 
friand^ ye've. alood-finn to me for the 
hononr of ould Ireland, a good/fidtad^ Ja»- 
decd,4uMre yeiiaaa tome ; and ila X wont 
fofgel îtr*4nit dap 7tr .eye . Jamea jny 
.^boy— ?«poa any aîtuatifiti in the :thrce 
•kingdonia i apÉkff but .the iword^^nand 'tia 
youra.' * Thanka to - yer honor, «ionany 
thanka to yer honor/ My lath^r waa a 
well-apoken man, but inBooeotrHke (he 
waa no ways eute)'took it all^nr goapel. 
Well, my jewel, the next day — they feU 
to it again— and my father in the thick of 
it to be aure — ^like a^grate giomnt tattering 
ail before hkni jBtronger nor eyer — and 
more betokena«-Jack Johnaon (it'a only 
jnatiGa to tell iha tmth) bad powera o' 



maney— and made no faoncs of the boya 
alio'-nand dii»kân'*--at his explnae; ha 
waa a âne portly man» with a handaame 
rkh noae— and deeahy-dawahy eyea, fot 
ail the world like a rat'a, aquînkîn' and 
blînkin' under the deril'a own buahy^ 
hkûk, vinkera'-ttok ao thundery ! And 
aa the raie aocieni squke'a-tongue waan't 
hung aay-^and the x)thiâr'f went upon 
wirea^why .he had the adrantage ther^ 
to^and a hitter .nictbn itwas> — ail the 
hoya, mare ^ lea^ had avEMshed heada 
^md they tied Unem iii>> — with gar<P 
tew, or .atockinga or augans*— or any 
thîog the ownera came aQr#sa to keq[) tht 
honea together. Why ! ■ but 1^ 
^pirit and the shillelas held out bray^y» 
And the laat day came, aa it will iqK>a 
the beat ei ua aome dme or other;-*and 
al^r aU> 'Squire Bj^omby cacned 
through thick and thin* 

" WeH, ru aay that for Jack JohnaouT^ 
though only a bcewer, he bore up like a 
king— not ataa^ out o' teaoper ail the tîme 
— only as gay aa a lark^ cajiering about 
Uke a good 4}m> — ^Bromby I^iM^k wiaa 9 
goed tèn mile from the town— and na^ 
thing wonld do my &iher (for be waa 
parfect mad with thejoy) but heput^p 
the boys to draw the new member thim 
ten miles— like a paok of ^bora^e (moiai 
Uloe aaaes— aa my mother aaiid)-— fmd na 
bad load either — a heayy lunip .qf ;a.ma% 
good^d-bad blood-^lheugh to tell Crpd'a 
tnith*-*thetie waa more of that Jaaty— .wieU 
«my they wen^haB£aing-->-and jshotttf 
ing— 4md get him to the houae in leaa 
than no time. When Mr and eaay, out 
he)Stepa> makea a^bow^-^^and an up-andp 
down taate of. a speech, first, awayingM 
one Jegpthen on.the other, iike a bothered 
gooae-^tama into ithe bou^ey vWithout aa 
mnidi aa .offeaing rcfran. a dfop of amal- 
cvmt ;to^ mother'a aan of the whole ut 
thim^^Well, after .thia» ail the countiar 
called ahame on him ;^-^<dœ taaae Négre^ 
and iHiat made it «wora^^^^ack Jehnaan 
gaye hia ttaya— ewen after— ^pKnty of en* 
4»vtainment-*-aad aaîd 'that if he did Joat 
the élection, thoae vwho yoted for him 
oould not help it«-^d> .cenaequetttiy, 
ahouldmotmifier forJt. After It waa aU 
paaaed, and dhe peqile corne to their 
aenaeangain^father thaugfatit was tima 

■■ 1, I I I — . — * 

■ fitonr rq^ f 
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to put him in mind of liia word («o- 
thei^uld him how it would be) and so 
lie aei 'off, makii^ a dacent appearance— 
to pat the 'Squire in mind of his promise ; 
— -what d'ye tbink he taid^ and he a horae- 
back — in his scarlet Jock,' aa grand as a 
Turky man? — *Oh, ycr name is James 
Mac Manus. — ^Well^ James, liow is the 
woman that owns you — and the children 
—ail well, ay ! — Place — ^indeed — ^hard 
things to get— widi l'd a good oné my* 
self. — Groodmoming^ Ja mes good mom- 
ing.' And off he rode. Father was so 
stomached that he would never go near 
him again — ^ For/ says he, Hhough he's a 
mimber of Parliament — he's no gentle- 
man that dosVt value his word; l'm 
sure I don't know how he came to be 
such a cankered thing — (unless he was 
changed at nurse) — ^for the breed of the 
family was always the top of the gentry.' 
Well, honey dear, may be l'm tiring yc 
too mudi intirely, but never heed rin 
almost done ; — ^ye see. Lord help us — my 
fiither's dead, — ^and the ould 'Squire's 
dead. — ^l'm in a strange country — and 
even my boy bas no love for the sod, — 
seeing he wasn't bom on it, nor never 
saw Ûke green, green grass— or the clear 
water, or heard the wee birdeens sing, 
among the beautiful wôods— bright and 
Mooming, with the hawthom, and the 
ëriar, and the wild erab-treei^ wasn't 
so with my Ame, my daugliter— 4ny only 
gM, who was bom tbere befoie my hus- 
baad took to soldiering— «nd she was so 
Mke him^-hli very OMurral— 4Hit she's gone 

— burried near Dui^eary they teU me — 
and I shall never aee her soft blue eye 
upon me-^noË faear her voice— nor^ut 
I ax yer paidon, Madam-«I ought not 
to be troubUng ye after suoh a &shioa. 

- ''Thëywerepleasantwoodsthatlsported 
amohg in my innooent minming— and y'ed 
hardly think to look now upon my wiûier- 
ed sÛn — and my dim' eye^-and my grey 
hair — that I was once likely-*-and hâd 
the pick of the boys for a husband— 4)fut 
the/re both gone firom me — and the £ng* 
lish daughter*in-law looks could enough 
upon the ould Irish motheivin-law 1—- but 
ye see the young 'Squire's got a brave 
name -and is over here with the com- 
moriers, — and, I am tould, a noble spirited 
tnie gentleman ; so I was just thinking, 
ai yer handy wid the pen, may be ye'd 



Write him (for* me) a taste of a lettcr^ 
just to put Ùm in mind, ye know, as how 
my fiither lived upon Ms iather's land, 
and telling Um how poor I am (an* sure' 
that's true for me! for, bad luck to the 
tack, I bave but what I stand upright in,) 
sure I made this petticoat (and its a tidy 
one too) out of the grey doak I got httt 
winter (winter's a hard time on the poor) 
— ^was two years, to keep me dacent, and 
my po(nr bones from ftieesing — and never 
disg^'aced my country — by being b»- 
hould'n to man or moîrtal— only why the 
poor bas a natand daim upon estated 
gintlemin ye know — and just az him 
civilly to give me two or three pounds— - 
(hell never miss it, my darling lady — 
never) to send me home— where there's 
ould people still l'd be glad to see, more 
partiklar my bothered sister— who lives 
nigh where my poor girl lies, jist by Dub* 
Ha. l've had two wamiags for death-— 
(they always followed my family) and I 
know I can't last long-— only jet sin- 
sible,* Ma'm— nixt t* dying in paoe wid 
God and man, there's-nothing like lave« 
ïng one's bones among one's own— thia 
ye know its pleasant net to be among 
stiau gei s at the muntetionp-*so I was 
thhddng— '^ 

«In one woid, Mar y ■ l y ou want me to 
Write a petitioii Ibr you to 'fiqoire Brom- 
l^, as you call him?^ 

£3caody— Och, yWva Ut it now— ye 
were alwisys vàghiy qukdc that a way, 
may God Mess ye— birt mlBd> lady dear, 
not a wond of the pas^ ye know— it 
woold be bad mamien^ to be putthig die 
dacent, noble yottng gentleman in mind 
of his ould fooÛsh iather's quare eapers." 

« Then, Mary, younead not have told 
meofthem." 

« Wdl, now— dut bâtes ail, why, how 
could ye get the understanding of the 
dung— if I didaot tdl ye*-sure you most 
know the rigkts of the thing ony way— 
as the ould song says— 

' I do not csie ibr «peenUtioii— ' 
But tell to me the tradi st OBCt.' ** 

" Well, I dare say, Mary, you were 
quite right ; but no^, as you bave gîven 
me understanding, allow me to commit 
your ideas to paper." 

Poor Mary ! ï saw her a few days after 

" You undcntsnd. 
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Il 



my scribbling^ at her requett, ihe pétition 
she was 8o anxious àbout She was as 
neat aa a bride. New shawl — new bon- 
net-— new petticoat^'-eren a new corfcing- 
l^ia the gown tail» for as the dress waa 
of " atubborn stuff/' it needed a ttrong 
natraint to keep the corners in proper 
orAerii i She, was Tery happy — and very 
grateftil ta ^''Squire Brond>y^' and me 
-—and as she seemed only disposed to 
talk of Dublin Bay Herrings"— Ker- 
ry cows"— travelling expinses/' (which 



she had âractionaUy counted up)— turf' 
— "pratees"— and " Ould Irdai«%" I 
soon made my adieus — ^£ûthiully promis» 
ing if I visited Erin in the ensuing seasoq» 
not to forget paying my compliments t» 
her in her sister's cabin — where she as> 
sured me, " their yery hearts* blood 
should be shed to do me and mine sar* 
vicer 

I was enabled to keep my word — ^but 
my interview mnst be the subject of 
another ''sketch." 



VISIT AT A FRENCH CHATEAU— THE VINTAGE. 



Hatino heea pressingly invited by the 
Mm'quiê de Lowjois, Pair de France, whom 
I had met in Switserland, and whose 
kindnesa and hospitality to the English 
are well known, to spend some time with 
1dm at his magnificent château, at Ancij^ 
IC'Franc, I set oui from DQon on my way 
thither about the middle of the month 
October. The weather at this period 
was exceedingly fine^ and most fiftyour- 
aUe to the ymtage, which though wdl 
mgh over, I nererthelesa had much op- 
portunity of observing. 

Perhi^ there is nothing more grati- 
iying to the eye of an Englishman than 
the procass of wine*making; paf% from 
its nov^ty, and partly because it har- 
monises with that bustle and '' busy 
hum/' with which the natives of corn- 
merdal oountries are more immediately 
fiuniliar. It is pleasant also as an exhi- 
bition of humanindustry ; and as tendiog 
to the production of national wealth, and 
individnal comibrC In the states of the 
cmitinent the eye is seldom retiered or 
the heart gkddaned with the laborious 
cnterprise> whioh is the glory and tht 
boast of Bi^iandi and one too oûen finds 
careless indifferenca or .contented medio- 
crity, preraâing in ail the grades of life. 

But during the vintage erery thing 
aasomea a difEerant oMpecL The.young 
and the dd of both sexes find employ- 
memt ; and the country wears the smiles 
of gladness and contentment. The fields 
are filled with labourera gathering and 
Borting the grapes — the horses are yoked 
to carry them to the wine presses ; and 
the cooper is OTcrwhelmed with business 



in preparing the casks to receive the 
generous product of a countiy ei\joying 
the blessings of a fertile soil and sunny 
sky. 

Dyon, the capital of Coie If or, is utu- 
ated, as the reader may be aware, in the 
most pleasant and fertile part of Bur» 
gundy, and is watered by the rivera 
Onche and Sugon. It is a fine apeu 
towuj with large uid regidar streets, the 
winter résidence of rich proprietora in 
the department It is cdebrated as the 
birth-place of Bossuet and Buffon, of 
Crebillon and Daubenton» who did so 
much for France in the improvement of 
her sheep and her wooL Here also Piron, 
who so pleasantly damned himself to ever« 
lasting iîune in the epitaph, first saw the 
Hght- 

Ci gii Pirm çm nêfiarienj 
Poi mime AoadémiciÊn.^ 
Anà, strange to say, there is a street 
called af^ this self-denying name. 

Itis^however> as a wine country that 
I have prindpally to do with D^on and 
its neighbouriiood ; and in passing firom 
it to Jn fi tf k F ranc, my ohief gratification 
was £Mind in observingthe progress of the 
vintai^ It should be obsorved, that thia 
part of France, though the soil is rich and 
lertik, forme no exception to the gênerai 
aspect of the country, which is througb^ 
out fiât and uniform. Indeed, the centife 
ci La JBeBe France may be ssEfely pro- 
nounced the least pictuiesque portion of 
Europe. The soil looks arid and stony, 
and the eye is wholly unrdieved by those 
bold eminences— refireshing waterfiB^ls— 
and beautiful diversity of wood and dalç^ 
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which 80 ddigfat tbe traveller in ail parte 
of Switzerland. But, nev^ttiwleM^ du* 
TÎn^ the pmod of the vintage^ tàe »- 
heritance of the som of Clovis aatumea a 
new aspect ; and the little stimted hiUs, 
covered alike with vines and grape ga- 
"therers, seem instinct with life Mià, mo^ 
tion. During this season, fre find a mini^ 
ber of both sexes plucking the ripest and 
l>e8t produce of Ûie yineyards, and de- 
jpositing their burdens in stnall baskets 
with a heartiness and ligfat gaîety^ which 
deprives labour of almost ail its weari- 
ness. This contagion of good spirits 
communicates itself to the younger por- 
tion of the labourers> whose business it is 
to glean the vines after the first party 
hâve stripped them of their more glorious 
burden. Nor do those who carry the 
baskets to the waggons or the \^ine 
presses feel less elated ; on the contrary, 
they seem during this glad season to for- 
get ail their cares, and to Hing theîr 
miseriefi to the winds. In their looped 
and windowed raggedness" we can dis- 
cem no touch of sorrow, for, like Malvo- 
lio, their bonnets are stuck with flowers, 
and their clothes are decked with rib- 
bons, their mouths are fiUed with songs, 
and their very feet seem to réel imder the 
rich inspiration. 

• As I passed the spot on which thèse 
eeenes were acted, I could not help peus- 
ing to ask why this gaiety, and it was 
replied to me by twenty voioee, " It is 
the yintage, it is the vintage." But I 
inquired, Are you better paid during 
this period, that you are so giad?" " No, 
they were not" Is the vintage, then, 
better than usual ?" No, it does net 
promise to be an average crop, and the 
proprietors ail say they shall be iruined." 

Why theo thia faiatf ?" " Oh, the 
season cômes but once a ywr, cad me 
know no ather reason wby we aiegay, 
but that we aH dîne together- in lit 
fieWs." 

Whilé I was thus convefshtg wfâi a ^ 
femàle pëasant, 1 percefred crery '^out- 
ward and visible «ign** of that dinner «f 
iprhîch thè gî'rl had spoten, and T be- 
thought mysèlf that ît would be well t» 
wîtness the fare on winch the Freach 
feed m Burgundy. « it,*^ <aid I, " the - 
dinner be not better tban those on which 
4îbt great body of the peof^^genemUy . 



contrive to lire, the poor girl bat ii^ 
reason indeed to be light^artod." 

Every man or family had on tkîs oooa« 
sion his or tkeir own dish ; aad -of abaot 
feity who ii^ dowa simultaneously, tfaerf 
were oaly finr who £eastad on animal 
food. There was not an iadividual of tim 
atmiber, it is tme, wliohad noi somc kâid 
of potage fonaed in most instances, of cab* 
bagé, the large bean commoniy called 
f'karioot$Uimct" This wvetched alinsaat 
with a large we^ge of ^soarse brown b«ea^ 
formed the staple food of ail those engaged 
in the labours of the vintage. I sooi^ 
therefore, discovered that it was not the 
nature or quality of the repast Aat gave 
a zest to the meal, but the joyousness 
derived from mingling togetfaer. Hcre the 
lover sought a place next his mîstress ; aad 
husband and wiie began to play «ff that 
politeness of low liie whicLin- Franœ— * 
and in France alone — is onderstood. 

In this respect, indeed» the Frenob aiae 
the TpMst extraordinary peaple in. ihû 
world. The very cheffMérs seem tohavf 
a " native and inbom grâce," and to be 
endued with .a polish iadepeqdent t>f act$ 
and the watermen in jthe stieetaof Paris» 
Bçted above ail other dassea.&r thdr 
rudeness, in meeting eaoh 4tÛmt^ ex^ 
change greetings in a style whîdi would 
do honour to a Bond Street bMv. Itii 
in the country parte, kowev6r,>of France^ 
that scènes of this kind ase seen in. fait 
freshness, that nature aad feeling enter 
largely into thèse înterchanges o£ civility. 
It is reraote from the contagion of towns 
where manners are put on ''as a gar- 
ment," that '' hands with heavto in them " 
seize each other with .fi-ankneu. 

The poor girl who had iûtbnrto beeâ 
my informant, perceiviiqp tlie.eaniestlo«> 
terest with whidi I viewad the:party a»- 
sembUng around me, -roquesled me to joia 
in their fare; bat I toU her that I bad 
brtakfhsted late,.and that I was bound ta 
be sevaral leaguesoffbefore dinner. Her 
mother approaching' while I was in con- 
versation, requested me to remain ibr at 
leMt half an hour, and that tkm, l wouli 
bave an opportunlty of joîakig ^ufénm 
(for that was itiy fair informants name) 
in the waltz. This was an invitation t09 
^ttering to be resisted ; and, accarding^ 
I todt my stat on thegrecnnrardoejitmy 
«oapamoa. 
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The businés» of dinner seemed to bé 
nothing xn coiAparison to the danoe that 
was to foUow. This was the animatmg 
theiAe which rerived the recollection of 
the old, and gare firesh inspiration to thé 
ardbur of ^e young. How différent watf 
an Uns fi-om the dinner of the English 
peaaant ! Here was no " benïusing with 
sniall bccr," and stapifying with strong — 
no coarae joke^ or rough exSdanàation — ^no 
rnoodiness, or dikïontent — ail was hilari- 
om and happj. The wine went rocuid; 
but it cheered^ and did not inebriate^ and 
after the second " stoup " ail tbe partj 
were on their legs ; the old as spectators^ 
and the young as actors. 

In none of the élégant aninsements db 
the French excel us so much as in the 
" dance.'' However, we need not blush 
at our inferkmty, for we share it with ail 
Europe. The Italian dance may be more 
full of passionate expression ; but in grâce, 
in lightBesB> in Tivacity and celerity oîP 
morement, H is far below the French. 
Soon, however, were the gay party whom 
I had joined summoned again to labour ; 
but they quîtted their partners in antici- 
patimi of enjoying the same amusemeili 
after supper. In the shèd' or home where 
tbe process of wine-making was going on, 
thougk for a rulgar reason no women 
were admitted, yet tiie inmates were as 
gay as thoae ih the field. Some were en- 
gaged in placing the grapes in the presses 
— some in cmptyhig the vats — while a 
tkird paity were preptu-ing the rind or 
skia of the grape which had already been 
ezpresaed, for àie purpose of makhig that 
*gloriou8 brtedy so well denotninated by 
the French the water of life." 

ti is well that the world are not initi*- 
ated in the secret* of those crafts by whose 
iastrumentality we are enabled to eat and 
driak, else the baker and the wine-presser 
woold have but few cnatomers. £r«i at 
A it pij '4 o ^JPreme, where no wine is made 
but for the primate use of tiie proprîetor, I 
taw enough to make my feelhigs rebel for 
the moment ; but my old weakness came 
oh at dimer-time, and thou^ I was 
aware thatÛm^Pénnerre, the SLFhrenHa, 
and the Nuitê were manv^actuied by the 
hands that I had seen in the nioming> 
stiU '^the hoar of time" I began to per» 
isdn' myaélf had purged Uie liquor of ail 
ila orifioal aia% and it now steod rcvealed 



in such perfection in eut ghise; that to re** 
sist it were impossible. 

But I have too long detained the reader 
ôrom a description of the château oî Anc^^ 
perhaps the finest in France. Before ar« 
liting at the castle where the post is, we 
pass an iron foundery, for the érection of 
which, France is indebted to the M^ifrqiiiê 
de Louvoîê. Here numerous workmen are 
employed, and the produce yielded an- 
nually amounts to 150,000 francs. On 
entering the outer court-yard of the 
ckâUm, I was surprised at the number of 
horses and postilions, but I soon perodyed 
that my host farmed the post ; aad that 
one side of the magnificent stables waa 
dedicated to this public purpose, and that 
the other wing contained the Marquis's 
prirate stud. In the interior ewr I waa 
met by the mc^re^'hùtel^ who led me io^ 
wards the entranoe. The château is carré, 
and in the style of Louis XIV., though 
boilt long before the reign of that monarch. 
It was formerly the résidence of the family 
of Clermont de Tonnere, which could boast 
of havhig a Pope and a Cardinal among 
^leir number at the same epoch. On the 
four walls of the o(mr remains the family 
motto of the Clerrrwnts, of which M. de 
Tonnm'e, Archbishop of Tours,* has lately 
made sudi factions use. TMs motto has, 
like the greater part of the château, 
escaped the ravages of the révolution. 
Passing along a beautiful and lofty cor- 
ridor, I was soon in the apartment of 
the Marquis, who welcomed me with m 
gemdne hospitality. He was in a hunt- 
îng jacket, and had just been seeiug hia 
dogs fed. In the room were Mme, la 
Mûrquists a feihale compaition, aïid the 



* By a royal ordnanee of bis Majestiy Qiarlef 
X., tbe aichbishopt aad biibopt wera roquiied 
io'waà t» thè minister of the- intérieur a fist of 
die peHU séminaket, or minor «cfaools, in thdr 
diocèses, widi tha numbet of scholars. Jlf. de 
Tonnerre, however, in reply to the communidu 
tkm ùom the Imremu, dedîned oamplying with 
the royal reqnest in the wordi of bis ftmHy 
motto, *^ EHaneei emmet, ego nom,''* In «on. 
séquence of dûs disobedienee, hb M^esty gMFe 
orders tohàâpreniiergenUlbommedelaehembref 
to nodfy to the archbishop tbe royal conunaa^ 
that lie (the ardibishop) should abstaSn from tbe 
royal présence till furthet otden. M, Clê r me ni 
de Tennerre is one of the niosl «cttre et tha 
^^parUprHre,'** 
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domestic chaplain^ an old and vénérable 
man nearly four-score. The party, with 
the exception of the Marquis^ were busily 
cngaged at embroidery. After the uaual 
compliments, the Marquis was kind 
enough to be our dcerone through the 
château, one room of which particularly 
arrested our attention. It had been the 
favouriie apartment of Madame de Sévigné, 
when on a visit to the finance minister of 
Louis XIV., and waa fitted up with a 
small library and writingnlesk predsely 
in her taste. From this very apartment 
it was that the English Lady Montagu cor- 
reaponded with Bussy-Rabutin, of witty 
memory, whose former château of Bus^, 
k about half-a-day's journey fi-om Ancy. 
Haying proceeded through the spacious 
corridors so admirably adapted for taking 
exercise in wet weather, and riewed the 
Biagnificent saloons, I was, with my party, 
nshered to our bed-rooms to dress for din- 
ner, to which we were sununoned at six 
o'olock. 

A French dinner, in the house of a 
French nobleman, is very unlike the hos- 
pitality of a peer of England* In England 
you are oftâfi oppressed with state, anà 
grow surfeited with the very pomp with 
which you are surrounded^ An English 
peer generally lives for his retinue, and 
hSs house is regimented with servants. A 
French peer generally lives, not for his 
servants, but for himself— not that Ûwre 
is any want of attendance, for there is a 
becoming splendour. Though there is 
manifestly an advantage on the side of 
France, in social enjoyment, on account 
of the greater cheapness of provisions, 
yet it is not because of this that English 
fortunes are wasted. The great evU in 
England is the train of servants, who/ in 
the common phrase, eat the proprietor 
out of house and home." A French break- 
fast, however, is a thing to ment notice, 
differing essentially as it does fîrom our's. 
At the Marquis's, indeed, in most country 
houses, breakfast is served at about half- 
past ten o'clock, but it looks more like an 
English dinner than our moming meaL 
In the first place you are always sure to 
see soup — generally fish, if it is to be 
had— with mutton cutlets — beef steaks à 
F AngkUe—frieaeséede poulet, together with 
ail the accessories of tea, coffee, varions 
kinds of bread, fruit, wines, 8cc, In tnith. 



.breakfast may be said to be the staple 
meal with the French, and perhaps they 
are wise in making it so. 

On the second day of my visit, our host 
determined to exhibit to us a wild boar 
hunt We therefbre rose a little eariier 
than usual, and proceeded to the woods 
of Ancij, the property of the Marquis, 
and the most extensive in Burgundy. 
Here we found a number of wild boars, 
old and young, preserved for the purpose 
of being hunted. In a short time, one of 
the younger ones {marcaeiin) was let loote, 
and before an hour elapsed we ran him 
down. To follow a boar through the 
woods is by no means difficult, though it 
is somewhat dangerous. Almost ail the 
woods belonging to great êeigrmiriee, are 
arranged in alleys; but should the boar 
take to the coppice, and leave the alleys, 
the trees and ^rubs are planted so widely 
asunder, that to follow is an easy tatk ; 
it is, however, when wounded, that the 
boar makes fight. You may pursue him 
for ever without his becoming the as- 
sailant, but when once wounded, he tums 
round fiercely and makes a desperate ré- 
sistance. It often happens that the hun- 
ters sufier for their temerity, and that the 
boar escapes with little barm ; but in our 
case we were successAil, and brought 
home the spoil in triumph. The next day 
being Sunday, we did our host the com- 
pliment of attending mass, with Ms family^ 
in the chape! attached to the château. 
After the célébration of this service, we 
were called on to witness a ceremony of 
an interesting description — the marriage 
of the daughter of the steward, to a young 
doctor of the town of AneiJ-^e-Franc. In 
France, as in Scotland, marriage is a civil 
contract, and the parties wishing to be 
united, présent themselves in the first in- 
stance to the civil authorities. The Mar- 
quis, therefore, as mayor of the town, 
was the personage to whom the young 
couple had, in the first instance, to apply ; 
and finding that the match was in every 
respect eligible, he had appointed two 
o'clock for the ceremony. A considérable 
crowd had previously assembled in the 
dumcdlerie of the château, and at the ap- 
pointed hour, the happy pair, attended by 
their relatives, app^ared. As the dock 
struck, the Marquis entered in the eos- 
tumt of mayor, and addressing an Bnf* 
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lish party, pleasantly said, " Je 9uiê père 
{pair) et mère (maire)," Thîs seemed to 
excite a smile on the countenance of the 
bride, and it was the only émotion that 
she betrayed during the ceremony. She 
was rather below than above the middle 
size— of a good figure, with features of 
exquisite symmetry, but little or no ex- 
pression. The certificates of bîrth, &c., 
were now examined, and when the young 
lady was asked, " Do y ou take A. B. (3f. 
le îhcteur) for your husband ?" she looked 
expressively at her mother, who firmly 
ànswered, " Yes." A similar ceremony 
was gone through with the yoimg man, 
whose 'father answered for him, afler 
which both parties entered their namés in 
the parochîal regîster, which was counter- 
signed by the Huissier, and entered into 
another book by the Greffier. By the 
time this ceremony was over, a large 
party had àrrived to dinner, among whom 
was M, Jaquinot de Pampelune, Procureur 
du Roi, an office of high trust in the law, 
and équivalent to our place of attorney- 
général. I was much pleased at having 
unexpectedly the opportunity of con- 
yersing with a person who had made so 
much noise, if not in the world, at least in 
the libéral joumals. 3f . Jaquinot is a per- 
son of the most prepossessing appearance, 
with the air of a perfect gentlenlan, and 
is about sixty-five years of âge. Time, 
which plays such sad havoc with our 
lawyers, did not appear to bave made 
much impression on his brow, neither had 
his cheek that parchment tinge which is 
the usual accompanîment in England of 
the viginti annorum lucubrationes" Yet 
I found that the situation of Procureur 
General was by nb means a sinécure, and 
that during the session of the Chamber, 
3£. Jaquinot was occupled from six in the 
m'oming till twelve at night. Even while 
we were at dinner, a large packet of 
papers was brought by his secretary for 
signature, and I found that in the evenîng 
he was necessitated to go over the Paris 
joumals of the day before, apparently on 
an errand of libel himting. The émolu- 
ments of a man so importantly occupied, 
and amenable to public censure — which 
is often in France, unsparingly,* and in- 
deed unworthily inflicted— should be con- 
sidérable. Yet I learned with some siur- 
prise, that the gains of M, Jaquinot were 
Xo. 55.— Fo/. X 



rather undér than over jC5,000 ayear, and 
that there were few members of the bar 
of France, who made even £3,000 per 
annum, though the fees of advocates are 
hîgher than in England. In France, in- 
deed, ît is no urtcommon thiug to give an 
advocate from twenty to fifty Napoleont 
for a single pleading, but thèse pleadings 
are infinitely more laborious, as well as in 
gênerai more lengthy, than any speeches 
of coimsel in England ; and the Avocat bas 
certainly the trouble of directing the wbole 
proceedlngs, and perusing, in many in- 
stances, a multitude of papers. The bar 
of France, however, in conséquence of 
thèse high fees, bas lately risen in public 
estimation, firom the rapid accumulation 
of wealth by its members, and now, at 
before the Révolution, the younger sons of 
old and noble families enrol themselves in 
its ranks. Of this order of men was M* 
Jaquinot, but being without much patrie 
mony, and of an aspîring disposition, he 
enriched himself by marrying3fa<femoM«/fe 
de Pampelune, whose family name he bat 
taken. 

At nîght (for both 3f . Jaquinot and my- 
^If were obliged to retire early — he to 
pursue his avocations, and I to be pre- 
pared to joumey on to Paris in the mom- 
ing) we parted with regret, aller ex- 
changes of mutual good will. Though I 
retired to the chamber, however, I dîd 
not sleep; the noise of the village re« 
Joicings sounded in my ears, and towards 
moming when I was wearied into a sort 
of half repose, I was roused from my 
dreams by the discharge of a volley of 
muskets. I hastened to the village, and 
found it was my newly-married friends 
proceeding in public procession to the 
parish chiu'ch to bave the religious part 
of the ceremony performed. The venera^ 
ble chaplain of the châleau was in his vest« 
ments officiating, whilst a crowd of boys 
and girls, in their holiday suits, and cover- 
ed with roses, thronged round the altar. 
Outside the church a tremendous feu de 
joie was kept up, which nearly drowned 
the summons of the breakfast-bell fi-om 
the château; to this, however, I was at 
length forced to attend ; andbidding adieu 
to the gay and hospitable Marquess, whom, 
in the month of December, I hoped to johi 
at Paris,'! put my foot in the carriage, 
and arrived at Joigny to a late dinner. 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES OF P A R I S.— No. IV. 
By LouUa Stuart CosteUo, 



The elms along the Boulevards now 
shower down their blossoms in the loun- 
ger's path, and above bis bead spread 
tbeir refresbing sbade— on every sîde of 
him are flowers— orange, myrtle, roses, 
wbetber arranged in tbeir paper sbeatbs 
prepared for tbe allured purcbaser, or 
ranged in pots before and around tbe 
magazinsde Flore wbicb blusb in ail direc- 
tions ; one race of flowers succeeds tbe 
otber, and from tbe time of violets till tbe 
close of autumn, tbe Boulevards are al- 
ways ricb in beauty and perfume. 

Père la Cbaise is now in iuU luxuriance, 
and resorted to by crowds of sigbt-seers 
as usual. Tbe gênerai idea of visiting a 
cemetery would convey no very cbeerful 
impressions ; yet tbose suggcsted by a 
visit to Père la Cbaise are fer from 
gloomy — 

One wouldn*t sure be frightfel wben one*s 
dead 

and tbe gilding, and paintîng, and trîm- 
ming, and omamenting of tbis dandy 

place of tbousand tombs" cannot but 
banisb triste réfections. — Tbe tombs of 
Rousseau and Voltaire are sbortly to be- 
come a new attraction, as it is proposed 
to remove tbem from St. Geneviève. Tbe 
sbade of bim of wbom Voltaire said tbat 
be was an empiric wbo poisoned our 
'soûls for tbe glory of curing tbem," may 
exult as monarcb of ail it surveys " 
în tbis, its proper spbere ; tbis région of 
overstrained feeling, affected sentiment, 
and ostentations sensibility. It suits well 
tbe memory of Jean Jacques — but wbat 
bas yonder Hgbt, graceful, yet antique and 
simple monument to do in sucb a place ? 
Ob, unfortunate Eloisa — " non t'appressar 
<we êia Hso — ma pianto." Tbe beautiful 
and vénérable tomb of Abelard and bis 
beloved excites only regret tbat it sbould 
be found in sucb inappropriate society. 
It wants tbe deep solitudes — tbe wbite 
walls and sîlver springs of Paraclete, and 
it stands amongst tbe gay and glittering 
tbrong, a stranger. 

Tbe Jardin du Roi bas put on its gayest 
livery, and tbe long-imprisoned inbabi- 



tants of tbe eoi-dUant Swiss village are 
at liberty. Tbe vénérable cacîque-like 
Llama reclines in stately ease, and meets 
tbe gaze of tbe multitude unmoved. Tbe 
brigbt-eyed gazelles wander in freedom 
about tbeir enclosures, tbe majestic ostrich 
stalks round and round, and tbe elegant- 
crested Balearic crânes walk gracefully 
amidst tbeir sbady domain, surrounded 
by sbrubs and trees in full luxuriance, 
^' labumum ricb in streaming gold," and 
tbe piuple pride of the Judas tree in flower. 
Tbe giraffe is as affable as ever, and bis 
spots come out in bright relief — the soll- 
tary bison looks as uiitamed and is as 
barmless as usual. 

But wbo shall express tbe beautîes at 
tbis moment of St Cloud, or tbose of the 
enchanted gardens of le Petit Trianon? 
In tbe latter, wbose every sbade recals 
the memory of tbe ill-fated and beautiâd 
Queen wbo was its presiding deity, ail 
tbat art and nature bave combined to de- 
ligbt tbe sensés is found ; tbe emerald 
verdure, tbe light foliage contrasted witb 
tbe deep masses of trees extending in long 
and varied vistas, tbe lake witb its wil- 
lows, tbe grotto and its rocks, the miller's 
cottage witb its neighbourbood, the lai- 
terie, tbe temples, and walks, and groves ! 
How could aught but bappiness appear 
in tbis abode of tranquil innocence ? Yet 
tbe abandoned walls, tbe silent ecboes, 
tbe unfrequented paths, tell tbe melan- 
cboly taie tbat recollections too bitter to 
be subdued bave banisbed the royal pos- 
sessors from tbis fair retreat, bave made 
tbe glorious palace a deserted pile of 
grandeur only exîsting surrounded by its 
statues and costly omaments as '^the 
gaze of crowds and pageant of a day." 

Tbe lion of the bour is Gerard's new 
picture of tbe Coronation of Charles X., 
wbicb is just now exhîbited at tbe Louvre, 
and is bung over the Entry of Henry IV., 
pour le moment, It is very fine and very 
gaudy — The best picture în the Louver," 
said a Brîtish gazer ; wbat velvets ! 
and wbat embroidery — and the berald's 
coat, how natural ! and Marshal Soult's 
cloak, and Talleyrand's feathers, ûnd the 
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gold knobs and the carpet^ and the rosettes 
in the Duc de Bellune's shoes^ and the 
archbishop's mitre and white gloves, and 
the Duc de Clennont Tonnerre> and La 
Fare's scarlet robes andlace^ and theblue 
ribbon of thîs^ and the red of that figure, 
and — where's the king ?— oh, there he is, 
with red shoes, and stockings ail over gold 
fimr9 de lis, and his silver crown on ; and 
sceptre in one hand, he holds the Dauphin 
with the other, and kisses his forehead, 
but they are both of the same âge, how's 
that? Ay, and in the gallery sits the Dau- 
phine, next her the little Duchesse de 
Berri> with the youpg heir on her knee, 
with a cap and feathers in his hand ; next 
is the Duchesse d'Orléans and her daugh- 
ter Mademoiselle d'Orléans." This pic- 
ture belongs to the painter ; he has done 
another for his Miyesty, according to the 
taste of the latter. The figures sta^^d out 
in perfect relief, the plumes almost wave, 
and the velvets almost rustle ; ail is won- 
derful and perfect, ezcept — the faces. The 
attitudes of the heads are well enough, 
but their complezions remind one forcibly 
of a frequently recurring simile in old 
Works of romance — The Seven Cham- 



pionSji for instance — their cheeks are like 
roses dipped in milk pink and white 
they are, as any newly-painted barber's 
bust, or at best resemble, in animation 
and expression, as well as colour, the 
once-celebrated wax-work of Mrs. Sal- 
mon. They may be good likenesses ; if 
so, it is altogether as ill-looking a party 
as one would wish to be introduced to. 

Great préparations have lately been 
making for ^e réception of an illustrious 
stranger — a house has been erected for 
him in the Place Louis XVL, and ail eyes 
have eagerly watched the progress of the 
building from the high terrace of the 
Jardin des Tuileries. " La Baleine Gi» 
ganteeque des Pays-Bas" now amazes the 
sensés of the Parisîan amateurs of the 
beaux arts, and doubtless the modes will 
soon he à la Baleine, Il will take the 
place of the four Chinese who have been 
presented to the king (and whose opinion, 
by the way, of Gerard's picture, is, that it 
would be much admired in Pékin on ac* 
count of the blues and reds) or of the 
German opéra, which is just now a great 
favourite. 

Paris, May 2Slh, 1829. 



LOCHLEVIN'S FLOWER: 1568. 



Le don d*aimer est un présent, 

Que le ciel ne &it qu'une fois. 



The moon was gliding with a queen- 
like stateliness along the darkening blue 
of the cloudless heaven ; and m any a 
bright and pale star was reflected with 
her on the bosom of Lochlevin Lake. 
Another shadow too lay there — from the 
dark massy walls of Lochlevin's castle, 
in the depth of which might be seen a 
small moving body ; but it required more 
than a momentary glance to ascertain if 
it were indeed a boat. Yet such it was ; 
though from the eontinued whispers of 
two maie figiures, who kept adding fuel to 
a small beacon-fire on the turfy bank, it 
seemed their business wasnot for cveryeye 
and car. Sometimes, however, the deaûi- 
like silence reigning in the middle of a 
May night, made even their whispers 
audible. 

" Methinks, mistress moon possesses 



more féminine attiibutes than her namet 
Can'st guess what they are, boy ?" 

Thus spoke the elder of the figures, ta 
his companion, who seémed, at the most, 
about eighteen : his tall slight figure was 
wrapped in a beautifully-embroidered vel- 
vet cloak as he reclined negligently on the 
seat ; yet, for a moment, he lifted his head 
and cast his fiiU dari eye on the subject 
of the question ; then, tuming with a 
beaming look to the other, replied — 
Beauty must be one — and — " 
No, no," interrupted the first speaker, 

thou art quite out — they are, vanity, 
and perrerseness ! Thou smilest, boy; 
and I see thee cast a triiunphant look on 
that gorgeous velvet robe — ^boy, I know 
who gave it thee ; one who, before thia 
night dies in the rosy hue of moming> 
thou shalt call false — " 
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Ah ! Sir Knigbt — but pardon me, I 
cannot help laughing — thou art jealous, 
imagining the flower of Lochlevin, my 
fair coushi Marion, gare me this — " 

No, young Sir — she hath givcn thee 
ten times more worth than that — her own 
unsullied heart — and 1 wam thee, slight 
her not As for she who gave thee thy 
dainty robe, though she be the fairest and 
the most noble in ail Scotland, I tell thee, 
thou wilt think her more perverse than I 
now do yonder luminary, who will not 
find one veiling cloud under whîch to pop 
her provokingly bright face, whilst oiu* 
signal might be seen by — '* 

Nay, thou art abusing that peerless 
queen of night wrongfuUy, for see. Sir 
John ; the light shines in the eastem 
window ; and I — 

He stopped not to finish the sentence, 
but starting hastily from bis seat, folded 
the cloak on bis arm, and disappeared. 

The solitary Sir John had scarcely time 
to exclaim moumfully, " Marion, M arion 
Douglas, thou hast given thy young seul 
to yonder unthinking youth ; and envy and 
jealousy would prompt me to hate him, 
whom thou hast blushingly whîspered in 
my ear, as thy heart's chosen husband ; 
yet, Marion, for thy sake I will love him, 
and he shall know bis own heart this very 
night; for certain I am, he still loves 
thee, though dreams of ambition and 
vanity have tumed bis thoughts on her 
whom ail Scotland loves, and even Eng- 
land fears/' ère the young man was seen 
retuming gaîly with one of naturels 
sweetest models — Mary Queen of Scots ! 
while a page trod timidly by her side. 

" William Douglas, my page is a 
weakly stripling, and this stolen flight îs, 
to bis timid spirit, even more alarming 
than a prison's walls; leave me then to 
the care of my Lord of Seatoun, and give 
thy arm to the trembling boy said the 
silvery tones of Mary Stuart ; and givîng 
her hand to him who had reraaîned in the 
boat, she sprang ligbtly into it ; then, 
seeing the young Douglas cast a buming 
glance on Sir John Seatoun, and a sulky 
look on the page, she again spoke — 

" So, William Douglas, 'tis thus you 
obey our wishes ; nay, then, we will help 
the boy ourselves." 

" 'T would have been better, if ail save 
thy own swect self, lady, had been left be- 



hind he exclaimed, hastily stepping be- 
tween the almost-clasped hands of the 
lovely Queen and her page ; and throw- 
ing bis arm round the tiny waist of the 
latter, was soon seated in the pinnace, and 
guiding it quickly to the other shore. 

" 'Tis a glorious night," again spoke 
Mary, with a deep sigh ; I have been 
so long kept from the sight of ail heaven's 
brightness, that I could fain worship yon 
blue arch; and I am weary enougfa of 
life to wish I were in the land of glory 
beyond it. Oh ! if I could but sink 'neath 
thèse chill waters for ever; but no, no, 
such a death would be sweet now ; but 
then, the waking!" and she threw her 
arms around the neck of her sobbing page, 
and wept too. 

For a moment the handsome young 
boatman rested on bis oar, and cast ano- 
ther wrathful glance on this favoured 
boy; then, as the persecuted beauty 
tumed her eyes upon him, and smiled 
through her tears, he resumed bis task, 
and quickly neared the shore, where seve- 
ral cavaliers were impatîently, mounted 
on their steeds, awaiting their arrivai. 

" Thinkest thou, yonder stripling hath 
deceived us? By the Virgin, I would 
not mind dipping my bright sword in bis 
blood if he hath betrayed our good Lord 
Seatoun. Methinks he put marvellousiy 
good faith in the youngster's promises," 
said one of the elder of the horsemen ; 
and giving bis steed the rein, he galloped 
to the edge of the broad silver lake, and 
cast an anxious gaze across it. 

Didst thou ever hear of a certain 
choice flower, which blooms in Loch- 
levin. Sir Knigbt ?" asked a younger fol- 
lowing the other, " and which our noble 
LordSeafoun wished to pluck ; or, to speak 
more intelligibly, didst ever hear how he 
asked the young leddy Marion to wed 
him, but she refused, ' because she lo'ed 
anither,' less worth in siller and lan, but 
far more in her ain gude opinion ? Thou 
didst never hear so till now? Then, 
Sir, think you not Sir John might place 
more faith in the young Doiiglas' words 
for the sake of his kinswoman ?" 

I' good sooth, thou speakest vrisely," 
retumed the first speaker. " So, 'tis pro- 
bable we have been led bere on a dallying 
errand: and I doubt not Sir John hath 
rcaped the reward. I have half a mind 
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to let him taste Lochlevîn'fl dungeons 
alone — îor I — " 

" Nay, nay, my* lords," intemipted 
another^ and who was the confidential 
fiiend of Seatoun ; Sir John is not used 
to lead bis followers on a dall3ring errand ; 
and noWy Sirs, how would you like he 
should know the opinions so freely ex- 
pressed? for see," he stretched Ms arm 
over the water, and pointed to a small 
speck in the distance, which was sur* 
rounded by many a silver flash, " he 
eomes with our fair sovereign^ and the 
young Douglas hiroself." 

In a few minutes ail the cavaliers had 
dismomited, and were standing with bared 
heads before Mary ; who, acknowledging 
their courtesy by a few words expressive 
of her gratitude for Uns enterprise, sprang 
Hghtly on the awaidng palfrey^ while the 
page grasped her bridle. 

" Now, my brave knigfats," she con- 
tinued smilingly, we doubt not but our 
brave Lord Seatoun hath already informed 
you how much we owe to diis gallant 
young man, William Douglas, our gaoler's 
kinsman ; and we think. Sirs, you will 
acknowledge such a service deserves re- 
ward." One and ail went up to the youth 
and saluted him. William Douglas," 
she resiuned, tuming her bright face from 
bis glowing eye, " 'tis ray misfortune to 
deserve a name — cannot bear to speak it 
— but I haveimposed upon thee with pro- 
mises of love ; nay, start not away so— 
and 'tis now time to undeceive thee. How 
little must thou have thought on the sub- 
ject, to imagine that Mary Stuart could 
wed a stripling like thee ; 'tis true thou 
didst see me sîgn my abdication of Scot- 
land's throne, but I was then thy kins- 
man's prisoner ; now, thanks to thee, 
Douglas, we are free, and would fain 
reward thee by besto^ng on thee one 
more worthy thy love, and who bas 
placed her every hope in the vows thou 
plightedst to her before I became the ob- 
ject of thy ambitions fickleness. Need I 
name her, William ?" 

Cease, cease ; I pray thee, lady !" ex- 
claimed Douglas, indignantly ; " l knew 
not Manon had been whining to thee — " 

" And cease, William Douglas, I eom- 
mand thee ! I, alas, have but too well 
leamed to read woman's heart in its 
depths, boy; 1 have seen thee and thy 



cousin Marion togèther, and I know that 
thou art the object of her every prayer. 
William," Mar/s voice faltered, wilt 
thou retum to Loch — " 

" Never, never, lady : and listen, Mary 
Stuart, I will call thee once more— those 
vows were bpyhood'fr^I have betrayed 
my kinsman's trust for thy promises of 
love; I now swear, for the same sweet 
guerdon, never to wed — " 

A piercing shriek interrupted him, and 
the page loosed Mary's bridle and fell ta 
the earth. In a moment the fair Queen 
leaped from her steed, took the boy from 
the care of the rough warriors, and kneel- 
ing on the turf, pillowed his head on her 
bosom ; but as she did so, the embroidered 
bonnet fell firom his brow, and long silken^ 
ringlets swept the earth. 

" Marion Donglas !" exdaimed Kr John 
Seatoun, falling on his knees by Mar/er 
side, that he might gaze more closely on 
the pale fair face she had flxed her liper 
upon, and assure himself that it waff 
indeed her on whom he called. 

Marion Douglas ! was it my father 
called me?" exclaîmed the soul-stricken 
girl. Oh no, oh no, now I remcmber 
ail but too well. I need not ask whose 
bosom cradles me thus ; there Is but one 
would do so now. Oh, fair Queen, thou- 
seest 'tis even as I told thee, though thou 
would'st persuade me otherwise." 

" Hush, hush," said Mary, bending her 
lovely, but not more lovely face, over 
Marion's ; a few hours will tell thee 
yonder wild dreamer sdll loves thee ; but' 
he hath been slumbenng in the arms of 
ambition so long, he knows not how to 
awaken. Still this throbbing heart, Ma- 
rion — I have loved and been slighted too ; 
but then, I could hate, I possessed not 
thy meek spirit." Then, tuming to Wil- 
liam, she continued, Douglas, I see my 
knîghts are impatient I should be farther 
from my late prison ; I will expect thee 
and — I will not say thy cousin — at Lo-* 
thian ;" and Mary placed her burthen on 
the heathery turf, and again mounted her 
palfrey, but Marion sprang to her side, 
and caught her rein. 

" Stay, lady !" she exclaimed, wildly, 
" let William Douglas follow thee ; for 
then his eye will be bright, as it always is 
whén cast on thee ; for me, I will back to 
the home of my fathers : I can managc ' 
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yonder little pinnace. Oh ! often beneath 
such a moon as tliis hâve I guided it to 
the fairy islands around us^ to seek — ^but 
now I am talking foolishly. William 
Douglas^ thou knowest I bave avowed 
my love for thee : why should I disown 
it ? but now I bid thee foUoir our Queen ; 
only promise me thou wilt not — should 
ye meet yi opposite interests— that thou 
wilt not lift thy arm against my father ; 
and, as long as the sky arches over the 
head of Manon Douglas, her blessing 
shall be on thee. I will tell Lochlevin's 
laird 'twas I who gave Scotland's Queen 
and thee the means to escape; he will 
not, cannot blâme a woman's pity for one 
80 young and unfortunate. Farewell, lady 
—Douglas, fare thee well — my Queen, 
thy country calls thee." 

Yes, Manon, thou sayest truly, and 
I must begone : my brave knights are im- 
patient that the paper I bave signed 
should be g^ven to the fiâmes or the 
winds. Farewell, for a short time, Ma- 
rion ! but, should we not meet again, I 
call on Heaven to bless thee, and ail that 
shall belong to thee !" And Mary drew her 
hand from Marion's lips; then, with a 
fiill heart, motioned her followers, who 
immediately spurred their steeds, and dis- 
appeared in the winding road. 

William attempted not to foUow them, 
but stood in the same spot whence he had 
vacantly gazed on, and listened to the 
prèoeding scène ; and Marion was already 
at her boat's side, when she heard a voice, 
die but too well loved to listen to, say 
softly— 

Marion, thou wilt not go alone ; 
dare I ask to accompany thee— say, wilt 
thou let me guide thee to thy home ? 
Then, an 'lis thy wish, I will leave thee 
and follow yonder deceptive beauty." 

Marion for a moment raised her eyes to 
his blushing face, and said, *^ William, 
I cannot hear our amiable Queen thus 
spoken of ; did not you deceive yourself ?" 

True, true, Marion, I did so ; but I 
have been dazzled, my very dreams have 
been rife with splendour, even crowns. 
It was but last night, Marion, I saw the 
Queen Ëlizabeth of England crown Mary 
Stuart as my consort for both realms ; and 
I will own to thee, Marion, I this night 
thought to realise the smaller part of that 
vision, and looked forward to the com- 



pletion of the whole. Thou mayst well 
smile ; yet I could better bear chidings 
from thy lips ; speak, Marion, wilt thou, 
canst thou,forgtve ?" 

Marion pressed her dasped hands on 
her heart, for she imagined it wonld 
burst ; yet her voice was firm and deep 
when^ as riie sprang suddenly into the 
boat, she said— 

" William, I forgive, and I will strive 
to forget thee : farewell 1" 

It was^in vain he called passionately on 
her, and knelt on the green turf with his 
arms stretched towards the little bark 
which was now but a darker speck on 
the blue lake ; but in that moment he 
leamed how he had been tampering with 
his happiness. But he was not left alone ; 
else might after events have been other- 
wise. Sir John Seatoun joyftilly acceded 
to Mary's proposai, that he should draw 
his steed behind a dump of trees, and 
watch over Marion. There he had listen- 
ed to William's confession ; yet, ère mom- 
ing was again bom from Lochlevin's lake, 
he and his unhappy sovereign were joined 
by many a brave heart in West Lothian ; 
but ail the intervening sayings and 
doings" may be understood from a few 
recorded minutes of the anniversary of 
this night in Lochlevin. 

May's moon then threw its bright 
streams of light on the lake, on the walls 
of the long hall in the castle, and made 
more moumful the faces of two persons 
who sat in its window — Marion, and 
William Douglas. 

" William," said the former, reclining 
her head on his bosom, and where it had 
rested but two weeks as hb wife, *^àre 
not we both thinking on one subject— our 
sainted Queen ?" 

Marion, dearest," he retumed, thou 
hast guessed aright. This time twelve- 
months I was dreaming — as boys will 
dream sometimes. Many have been the 
events since then — some sad — yet one 
happy ;" — and he passed his arm around 
her neck. 

" You mean our bridai day, William," 
sdd the blushing girl ; but that beau- 
teous young being who was so bright in 
hopes of future days of peace, the 2d of 
May, 1568—" 

I doubt not is in the régions of eter- 
nal peace the %à of May, 1569, sweetest ; 
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but are thèse looks for a bride?" as he 
heard the vainly-stîfled sobs of Manon ; 
yet large drops stood in his own eyes. 

Manon raised her head^ and tumed her 
face full upon him : tears stood in the dim- 
pies smiles had drawn: she parted the 
thick raven curls firom his brow^ and 
pressed her lips upon it 

" Let us, on our knees, pray for the re- 
pose of Mary Stuart's soul, William," she 
said ; " we will kneel in this stream of 



moonlight, for I could £uicy her spirit 
hovers in ît." 

William threw his arm around, and 
prayed with her. And who will doubt 
but that such a prayer was granted ? or 
who will not believe that Mary's young, 
amiable, but broken heart, hath found a 
sphère fitting its purîty, its depth of hal- 
lowed but unappreciated feeling ? 

E- A. I. 



THE FAIRY GIF T. 
By the Author of The Miser Married" 



My great great grandmother had a 
lover and a friend. The lover was rich 
and handsôme, and thèse advantages were 
sufficiently estimated by the lady ; but 
what completely gained her heart, was 
her lover's devoted attachment to herself. 
He existed only in her présence, and livèd 
only on her smiles ; at least, so he said, 
and so my great great grandmother be- 
lieved. 

The attachment of the friend, though 
différent, was scarcely less ardent. She 
literally lived but in the présence of my 
great great grandmother. At home, or 
abroad, she was her constant attendant ; 
assîsting in her tent-stitch, giving her 
opinion on ïSer lace heads, and the gold 
lace and embroidery which omamented 
her velvet petticoats, choosingthe ribbons 
which were most becoming to her corn- 
plexion, and pointing out where her 
patches might be placed to the best ad- 
vantage. How long the kind offices of 
this valuable friend might have condnued 
cannot be known ; for she had, most un- 
expectedly, a large fortune left her by a 
distant relation^ and she and the lover 
were married. 

My great great grandmother was, as 
may be supposed, eztremely indignant at 
this double treachery ; she vowed she 
would never more trust man nor woman, 
and for some time she kept her vow ; but 
a second lover, richer and handsomer than 
the first, prevaUed upon her to break the 
former part of it in his favour ; and, as 
riie scrupulously adhered to the latter 
part, she married her lover. But she was 



again deceived. She imagined that the 
man she had accepted loved her ; when, 
in truth, he loved nobody but himself; 
and she had believed him amiable and 
complying, and he proved to be a domestic 
tyrant. 

My great great grandmother submitted^ 
as best she might, to a fate that was irré- 
médiable, as far as it regarded herself; 
but she was very desirous to avert it 
from her female descendants, and, for this 
purpose, she applied to Mary Catherine, 
Countess I^Aulnoi, author of the cele- 
brated Contes des Fées," who was dis- 
tantly related to our family. It is well 
known that this lady was intimately ac- 
quainted with the fairies ; and my great 
great grandmother intreated her to use her 
interest with some benevolent fairy to ob« 
tain for her female posterity the gift of 
detecting deceit Madame Aulnoi very 
obligîngly made application to a number 
of fairies who were her fnends ; but her 
request was refused by aU ; some alleging 
that their power was at an end, and others 
that they were engaged to exert it else- 
where. At length, a fairy was foimd 
who thought herself indebted to Madame 
D'Aulnoi for having been her bîographer, 
and having spoken very handsomely of 
her ; and she consented to confer the de- 
sired gift, undcr certain restrictions. The 
first of thèse was, that the gift should not 
take place till the third génération ; the 
second, that the person possessmg it 
should always speak the truth. Nothing 
could be more reasonable than that she, 
who was secured from being the victim 
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lof deceit^ should be forbidden to practise 
it ; and my great great grandroother lîved 
and died content, with having rescued her 
remote descendants from the calamity 
which had fallen so hearily on herself. 

It was soon discovered that I was the 
iJùuée of the fairy, and I was the terror of 
the nursery-maid as soon as I coidd speak. 
A young m an visited her one evening in 
the nursery, when I was in bed, and was 
supposed to be asleep. " Who îs that ?" 
demanded I. It is my brother." " 1 
know it is not your brother." In the 
moming I told the circumstance to my 
mother ; and, after some further prévari- 
cation, the woman confessed it was her 
sweetheart. 

On going into the kitchen some time 
aflerwards, I saw an old woman with a 
basket on her arm, which she held under 
her cloak. What has that woman got 
in her basket?" taid I to the cook. " She 
has thread and cotton to selL" The cook 
was fi-ightened as she made this reply, 
knowing with whom she had to deal ; yet 
she thought she might trust to the cloak 
for concealment It is not thread and 
cotton," said I, " it is cold beef." This I 
also reported to my mother. 

So far, my gift gained me crédit. The 
servants were diligent and honest, from 
necessity, and hated me accordingly ; but 
my father and mother applauded my sa- 
gaci^, and my adhérence to truth. It 
happened, howerer, that my mother took 
a fbncy to a Brussels' lace veil, which she 
had accidentally seen in a shop ; and, 
though she was always liberally supplied 
with money, and had, at that moment, 
more than sufficient to pay for the veil, 
she feared she might inciu* the imputation 
of extravagance if the price of it were 
known. My father, she knew, was no 
judge of the value of Brussels' lace ; but, 
unfortunately, she forgot me. £lated 
with her acquisition, she di^layed her 
veil, demanded my father's admiration, 
and named the price at half the real cost 

O, Mamma," swd I, " that pretty veil 
cost twice as much as you say I" In vain 
did she argue, and assert, and reprimand ; 
I was invincible. M y father forgave my 
mother, but my mother did not forgive 
me : the one caîled me a good child ; the 
other, an impertinent little meddler. 

A friend of my father's had died some 



time before this, leaving a widow and an 
only daughter, and had appointed my 
father the executor of his will, and the 
guardian of hîs child. Business obliged 
my father to be frequently at the house of 
thèse ladies ; and though the mother was 
a very good sort of woman, and the 
daughter was uncommonly pretty, my 
mother took an inveterate dislike to them 
both. If, by chance, my father did not 
retum home at his accustomed hour, she 
would say, " Ah ! you have been at Mrs. 
Ryecroft's : there's no end of being execu- 
tor and guardian to the Ryecrofts ;" till, 
at length, my father felt some reluctance 
to own that he had been at Mrs. Rye- 
croft's. 

One evening, when business had detain- 
ed my father considerably longer than 
usual, and my itiother's attack had been 
proportionably long and bitter, he endea- 
voured to appease her by saying, " You 
are mistaken ; I have not been at Mrs. 
Ryecroft's." O, papa !" exclaimed 
I, "how can you be so naughty! 
You have been there three hoursT It 
was now my father*s tum to chide the 
little vixen, and now he did not forgive 
me. In a word, I was the spy of the 
family, distrusted bymy parents, detested 
by the servants, and dreaded by ail. £very 
voice was raised against me, and every 
individual rejoiced when-I was sent to 
school. 

But what did I gain at school, where 
I had to discover âie artifices of thirty 
persons, instead of half-a-dozen ! where 
no young lady could write, or receire a 
letter unsanctioned by the govemess ; or 
read a novel, when she ought tobave been 
asleep, without my detecUng the fault, 
and owning the truth ! In vain I had an 
aptitude to leam, and a désire to oblige ; 
one girl quarrelled with me, another rea- 
soned with me, a third coaxed me ; and 
when they found that nothing could pre- 
vail upon the spy and tell-tale to shut her 
eyes and govem her tongue, they agreed 
to shun me ; and, when this could not bë 
effected, no one would speak in my pré- 
sence. 

Cut off from society, I applied dili-* 
gently to reading, writing, music, draw- 
ing, and dancing, together with the French 
and Italian languages ; and my proficiency 
in thèse acqidrements was such that my 
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governess was proud of me as a pupil^ 
though she could not witness, without sur- 
prise and horror^ the mischief I occasion- 
ed in the school. With pleasure she saw 
me leave her, and I retumed to a home 
where I was unwelcome. I now began 
to suspect that the gift, which mj great 
great grandmother had regarded as a fa- 
your^ raight have been bestowed as the 
punishment of her unreasonable impor- 
tunities; and that pénétration, and the 
disclosure of truth^ should have their 
bounds. 

But I was not long left a prey to thèse 
uneasy reflections ; I was now seventeen^ 
and it was time that I should try my for- 
tune in the world. The secret of the fairy 
gift was known to few ; and the proceed- 
ings of the young informer had been con- 
-cealed as much as possible by my parents, 
and^ what is more extraordhiary^ by the 
servants ; but ail were actuated by the 
same motive^ the désire of getting quit of 
me. 

I was taken by my mother to a large 
evenîng party; I was silent, and I was 
admîred. A gentleman^ in the crowded 
room^ attracted my particular notice, on 
account of his fine, open, ingenuous coun- 
tenance, and I could not refrain fîrom fix- 
ing my eyes upon him more than once. 
" Surely," said I, to myself, " deceit cannot 
lurk under a iace with that expression ; 
here Is a man who could not dread my 
unlucky gift." I saw him converse with 
several persons, and every body looked 
pleased when he addressed tbem; at 
length, I saw him speaking to my father, 
and, with a palpitating heart, I saw them 
advance towards the place where I was 
sittîng. 

My father introduced the gentleman to 
my mother and myself; I dançed with 
him, talked with him, and never did 
evenîng pass so pleasantly. I, who had 
hitherto been an object of dread and 
aversion,- and who had lived in the con- 
stant fear of giving offence, found myself 
the chosen associate of the man whom 
eveiy one was desirous to engage ; and I 



conversed with an ease and freedom, as 
new as it was delightful; for, as there 
was no deceit to discover, there was no 
appréhension of exciting displeasure. 

The gentleifian and I parted, charmed 
with each otluâr, and our acquaintance did 
not end here. He was a worshipper of 
truth, and I was its devotee. Our attach- 
ment increased with our knowledge of 
each other; he made pressais to my 
father ; he was unexceptionable in for- 
tune, as in character, and we looked ibr- 
ward with confidence and rapture to our 
approaching union. 

I believed that my lover was ignorant 
of the gift with which I was endowed, 
and I did not think it necessary that he 
should know it. Had he questioned me 
on the subject, I should, and must, have 
spoken the truth; but why discover a 
faculty, the exercise of which had occa<^ 
sioned me so much uneasiness, and by 
which he could not be a sufièrer ? By 
some means, however, he wasinformed 
of it, and, instead of his usual visit, I re- 
ceived a letter. In this he said his dream 
of happiness was over; his heart was 
nearly broken ; he was obliged to renounce 
the only woman he had ever loved, and in 
whom he had- foimd perfect sincerity. 
But the alternative of having a beloved 
wife endowed with the supematural 
power of detecting and publishLog deceit, 
whenever it met her ear, was too horrible 
to be endured. For himself, he dreaded 
not this power, as he trusted that the 
truth of his words, and the uprightness of 
his actions^ would be made manifest by 
it ; but he must inevitably be eut ofT from 
the Society of human beings, if their faults 
were made known to him and to them- 
selves. 

On reading this letter, I exclaimed, in 
an agony of grief. Oh ! fairy, take back 
your fatal gift, and sufièr me to be blind 
to the faults of others ! Or, if not blind, 
to be silent P 
With this excessive agitation of mind» 
I awoke, and behold xt was a dream !" 

C. H. 
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8ELF REPROACH. 

The&s wm a dream, like a ^eam o£ li^t, 

That o*er mj fimçy came : 
Methought I was in the happj homoy 

That I left in gin and shame; 

Methought I was in mj fkther*f ooe, 

Near to die Sohraj*» dde ; 
And ronnd the fire stood a happy knot 

Qfchildreniidebjiide. 

My &ther sat in hit old oak diair, 

With the bible on his knee; 
And he raised his aged hands to heaven. 

And he piayed most (èrventlj ; 

And the chQdien stood with quiet looks. 

And sang the evening psahn ; 
And their tones came sweetly on the ear. 

In the snmmer*s gentle cahn. 

My mother with her mild pale ftce^ 

Her cahn and serious look, 
And with her soft sad eye uprais*d, 

Bent o*er the holy book. 

My &ther and my mother knelt, 
And we kndt round their chair ; 

And with devout and holy heart 
Was said the evening prayer. 

And then upon our humble board 
Was pkced our plain dean ftx>d, 

And our oU fiither rose and blessM 
TheGiverofaUgood! 

And then upon our humble beds 

We sought our tranquil r est .. 
For calm and holy is the sieep 

That fidls on childhood^s breast. 

And dear and happy was my home, 

Near to the Solway's tide ; 
But sin, and shame, and sorrow came. 

And then my father died ! 

There was a youtfi— a tall, pale lad-~ 

With dark and tnmbled brow ; 
I loved him fondly, fbndly thin ! 

I love him — even now I 

He never loved — that matters not ; 

He spoke with"£attering tongue ; 
I listened to his fiJse, fidse words ; 

And I was frail and yonng. 

Time onward pas8*d — the moon shone bxig^ 

When the dark glade I won ; 
My Mr pale baba smiled in my fiice, 

And yet— 4he deed was done ! 



He never lovM ! He laugh*d to soom 
The wretch thus stainM with crime s 

And I was baniah*d fnm my home, 
My frienda my native dîme I 

And then my gentle modier droop'd^ 

When none weM near to save ; 
And now she sleeps her long last sleep^ 

In my dead fiuher*s grave ! 

Maet 

THE BBOKÎEN HEABT. 

Oh ! where is there peaoe fçit the broken heart, 
A haven of rest for the weary soûl, 

A power to bid the sadness départ 

That hangs like a blight o*er tfae mind, when 
the whole 

Of tke yoong love it cherished is ever fled. 
And iu bloasoms of piombt He, withered and 
dead? 

Go, fly to the sunshine of pleasure*s bowen. 

And miz in the mirth fMfthedance and song; 
To the sparkling fieast, where the blissftd houzs 

Olide soft as a silvery stream along : 
Seek pleasure's gay crowd and its joys refined, 
To drive foui care ftom the weary mind. 

In pleasure ? Ah ! pleasnre brings no relief 
To a heart that is deadened toall but its wae; 

It fidls like a discord on lonély grie^ 
Like die song of a bride at a ftmecal ahow s 

And pleasure, I ween, bears its own dull smarU* 

Oh! where is there peaoe the facoken 
heart? 

In the smile of beauty there hangi a diann, 
That melts like the sun on the snow of qving^ 

And love is a magie will soon disarm 
Thy wasting grief of its poisoned sting; 

Go, fling thy sorrows at beauty's feet, 

And see how her kisses wffl make them fleet. 

Ah! beauty*8 a syren that lotes the 
Of woridly splendoor that aids her spdly 

Casting her siniles on the gay and fiUr, 
.-jOhl beauty can never with sonow dweO f 

And beau^*s a flower that will soon départ^ 

Ah 1 where then is peace iat the broken heaii? 

In riches! fiir gold is the master key, 
That qpens the gâtes of a thousand joyi: 

Go, fly to the palace of wealth, and see 
If grief fi^le not *mid his gilded toys ; 

The world and its pleasures fbr ever stand, 

Open and ftee at this god*s command ! 
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In riches ! can riches hring back the peace 
That sunned my heart in its spring of lift ? 

Can riches the mind from its weight rdease. 
Or firee the heart from its inward strifè ? 

Oh t hiqipiness is not in riches* mart ; 

And where is there peace for the broken heart ? 

Qo, fly where fiune and glarj lead, 
Arise, and the sword of valour wield ; 

Oo^ gild thy name with some glorious deed^ 
Or bury thy woes in the battle field ; 

For fl^ory's a son that win evea shed 

A beam that will brighten a heart that is dead ! 

Inglory? Ah! glory*s a meteor Ught, 
That dasdes a moment, then is not seen ; 

Can the blood of a diousand shdn in fight 
From the memoiy wash whatonoehathbeen ? 

Oh! gloty may joy to the gay impart, 

But where is there peace for the broken heart ? 

In Ood ! In God !'*— .Thou hast said indeed 
The only word that may life impart ; 
For he who raiseth the bruised reed 

Will surely smile on the contrite heart ; 
—I hâve foond a bahn for my weary pain, 
And my broken heart shall revive again. 

A. P, T. 

UL BELLE BOUTIQUIEBB; 
O», BEAUTT's IirVlTATION AT THE 
SrAJTISH BAZAAB. 

By Henry Brandreih, Jun,, Auihor qf ^^The 
Garlandy** ^o. 

CoME, ladies, buy — ^true, I hâve no 

Fond hearts to sell for love or gold ; 
But I can many a trlfle ehew 

Of fidry work for young or old. 
Lady, IVe crosses for the breast, 

And rings to catdi the lover's eye-*. 
And love's to aU a welcome guest— . 

Then, lady&ir, corne buy, corne buy! 

Corne, ladies, buy some little toy, 

Some trifling ^ for those you love ; 
And when your bhie^yed, cherub boy, 

Young mother, manhood*s joys shall prove^ 
Win ye not both e*en then look back - 

To this («e hour, and bid the eye 
Trace it as memory's brightest track ? 

Theiiy lady fidr, corne buy, corne buy ! 

Come, gentles, buy— and, lover, thou 

That lo(A*st so sad where aU Me gay, 
Thou, first^ light up with hqpe diy brow, 

Buy this gdld ring— away, awi^ ! 
l%y lady-love may, haply, frowi^ 

But wliat of that, so b^ons her ? 
There is a spell ail women own ; 

'Tis love*s gold ling^^ioome buy then, buy ! 



Corne, gentles, buy— twere hard indeed 

Should youth and beauty plead in vain ; 
Come buy— and boeoms now that blecd 

^aU throb with lifo and love again ; 
And hopet, as brightly they expand, 

Shall chase the tear from sorrow's eye. 
For charity opes wide her hand, 

As beauty pleads— come buy, then buy ! 
TempUy May 30, 1829. 

LINES TO — — . 
Oh, dearer to this breaking heart, 

Than words of mine can ever tell ; 
Has it becn our's for aye to part ? 

Been our's to breathe a Uut fkrewell ? 
Oh ! how in lifo shall either dweD, . 

Without a hope to meet again ? 
In both our breasts what sighs will swell ! 

Wliat thougfats distract each aching bndn f 

Such tender joys as we have known ! 

Such oaths as we in fondness swore ! 
Such pain fëlt e'en to be alone 

An hour^and now to meet no more ! 
Our summer walks, are they ail o'er ? 

Our musings on the wintiy heaith ? 
Our taies which the long evenings wore ? 

Then what hath either left on earth ? 

But thou perchance art folse — like aH 

My past fond hopes have hung upon ; 
I did not deem that this would folÛ- 

Thou wert its stay — but thou art gone. 
AU hopeless now, I joumey on. 

And bear with me a bleeding heart ; 
'Twas in to do as thou hast done. 

But bless thee, love, where*er thou art. 

N.B. 

SONO. 

Go, cruel hearted trait'ress, go ! 

And leave this heart to droop and die ; 
Thou can*8t not foel the thrilling woe 

That bids me thus in secret sigh. 

The wrongs that thou hast heap*d on me, 
This heart, too sure, can ne*er forget ; 

And though no more belov^d by thee, 
Thy folsehood it must stin regret. 

No other love this heart can know, 
Since aU thy vows have prov'd untrue ; 

Nor ever throu£^ my mind shaU flow 
A âuwfl^t that can my pain nnew. 

Then, go ! and never once agûn 

Retum, in cruelty, to me ; 
That only fills my heart with pain, 

Which seems the gayest sport to thee. 
Ihdwkh Grove. W. H. L. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1899. 
EXPLANATION OP THE PRINTS OF THE FASHIONS. 



ENOLISH FASAIONS. 

EVENINO DrESS. 

A DBfiss of crape^ the colour of the 
Cbinese rose, over white satin, finîshed 
round the border of the skirt hj a broad 
hem, headed hj Castillan points of crape 
bound with satin, falling over. The body 
is à la Rmdane; the sleeves short and 
very fuU. The hair îs elegantly arranged 
in curls and bows, and omamented with 
iull-blown Provence roses. The ear-pen- 
dants and necklace are of pearls ; the lat- 
ter superbly disposed in rich festoons. 
The shoes are of Chinese-rose-coloured 
satm, tied en êondalet, 

Wauung Dbbss. 
A BRBBB of fine jaconot muslfdV;^ oma- 
mented at the border by several tucks, 
which are narrow, and ingeniously dis- 
posed in scalops. An apron of lace is 
added, figured en colonne*, The body is 
made plain, but is covered by a >£dki- 
pelerine triromed round with broad lace, 
and surmounted at the throat by a lace 
ruff. The long sleeves are of the last 
fashion, named Oriental. The bonnet 
w«tB with this dress is of Oweau-de- 
paradis gros de Napîes, trimmed slightly 
with the same material, and white gauze 
ribbon striped with blue. The gloves are 
of «afiron-coloured kid, and the shoes, 
which are fastened en eandaki, are of 
black corded groe de Naples. 

FRENCH FASHIONS. 
Public Prohenadb Drbss. 
OvER a petticoat of jaconot muslin, with 
embroiéery let in, in two distinct rows, 
is wom a pelisse-robe of Navarin-blue, 
watered gros de Naples. The corsage is 
without sleeves, and folds back froro the 
bust, en sahdl. The sleeves are of white 
muslin, à tlfnhecille, confined at the wrist 
by a plain cufi*. A chemisette'^nezou of 
fine India muslin is wom under the pe- 



lïgtft, laid in small plaits, and confined 
round the throat by a black velvet oolUer 
à la Jèa$mettej but instead of the usual 
convent^cross of gold at thèse neck oraa- 
ments, is suspended one of the Maltese 
order. The hat is of Navarin-blue crape, 
omamented under the brim with white 
blond, and points of blue satin ; the crown 
elegantiy adomed with white bbnd, and 
two white esprit feathers. The ear-pen- 
dants are of gold ; and shoes, tied en «on- 
dales, the colour of the pelisse. 

Wamono Costukb. 
A FBUSSB of jaconot muslin, open in 
fix>nt, and embroidered down each side in 
an élégant pattem ; a slighter embï*oidery 
surmoimts the moderately-broad hem sur- 
rounding the border. The sleeves are 
à r Orientale, and are edged at the wrists, 
where they are left unconfined, by a row 
of délicate embroidery. This pelisse has 
a double pèlerine cape, each cape trimmed 
round with fringe, over which is em- 
broidery to correspond with that at the 
termination of the sleeve. A triple ruff of 
lace encircles the throat ; and a belt of 
white watered ribbon îs fastened round 
the waist by a gold buckle in front The 
bonnet is of white chip with spring-green 
ribbons, and omamented wîth branches of 
willow : a comette of blond îs wom under 
the bonnet, slightiy trimmed with green 
ribbon. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ox 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

At our public spectacles, we find but 
lîttie change in the style of dress since 
our last accounts. For splendour we 
must look to the magnificent court of our 
beloved monarch, who, at the latter end 
of May, gave lîfe to St. Jamcs's palace, 
and cheered the hearts of his loyal -sub- 
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jects hj the short vint he paid to the 
metn^M^ 

But thèse glories haTe passed awaj; 
and though the &8hionable winter, aa it 
18 caDed, is not over, fîill dress îs sotaie- 
what on the décime ; and the more youth- 
ful part of omr femalea of rank are seen 
with their Hebe-like countenances^ whh 
no other omament on their heads than 
their own beautiful tresses^ arranged with 
becoming grâce and élégance. 

The out-door coverings conrist chiefly 
of muslin mantelets, or large pèlerines 
richly embroideredy and tiimmed with 
lace ; omeatoti-spencera, also^ of fine tuUe, 
trimmed round with a narrow nicAé of 
the same^ are much in request. The lat- 
ter hare a pelerine-collar^ and arefinished 
at the shouldera in points, which fall over 
the sleeres of the silk dress wom with 
them as a mandtenm. Shawls and scarfs 
of beautîfully-painted crape^ terminated 
at the edges by a rich, though light white 
ùÎDge, grâce the carriages> and are seen 
at the moming exhibitions and the thea^ 
très. The pelisses are the same as last 
month ; of dark or light colours> and Tery 
simple in their make and style of trim- 
ming. A few shawls of black lace hare 
appeared^ but we cannot pronounce^ with 
any décision^ their becoming fashionable 
again: they were certainly seen on very 
distinguished females, and they, like cele- 
brated beautîes, may be allowed to wear 
anything. 

Leghom and Dunstable bonnets now 
prevail much: their shape is truly be- 
coming ; and though the bonnet is larger, 
it is Tery much in the former cottage 
style. The Dunstable bonnet, intended 
solely for the moming walk^ or moming 
airings in the country, in an open car- 
nage, is endroled round the crown by a 
broad, handsome ribbon, of which the 
strings are formed, and which tie under 
the chin. A satin lining, the coloiu* of 
this ribbon, complètes the accessories of 
the bonnet. The Leghom bonnets are 
rather more oraamented, and are very 
much in the shape of those head-cover- 
ingSy called, by îhe French, hat-bonnets. 
They are very short at the ears, and wide 
in front, where they have much the ap- 
pearance of a hat. They are tnmmed 
either with bows or puffings of broad, 
sUriped ribbon: in cither case the loops 



are Tery long. Sometimes, particularly 
in carriages, a few flowers, with green 
foliage, are added. Coloured bonnets of 
§roê de Napie», espedally those of pink 
or green, are much in finTOur ; thèse are 
chiefiy in the cottage form, and are adopt- 
ed in walking costume. With white, and 
also with coloured silk bats and bonnets, 
in carnages, we generally see a beautiful 
yeil of white blond, or a broad blond trim- 
ming at the edge of the brim. 

White muslin dresses now increase 
daily in fayour : those of coloured crape 
are still wom at halls and at CTening 
parties. White Chantilly lace, also, over 
white satin, is much wora by young 
ladies in fuU dress: the eorèage richly 
omamented ; a splendid brooch of jewels 
placed in the centre of the bust ; and the 
short sleeves of rich blond looped up by 
peails or diamonds. The dresses of co- 
loured gauze are generally wom oyer 
slips of white groê de Napke. Borne white 
crape dresses are beautifully painted in 
a pattera of flowers of Tarions colours. 
The petticoats are Tery short, and wben 
the body is made quite plain, it is trim- 
med round the bust by a faHfaig tucker of 
blond. Chintz dresses, in Persian pat* 
teros, are much in fayour for moming 
dresses and home costume. When thèse 
dresses hare a ground of some liTely co- 
lour, they fbrm, with a muslin canetieu, 
a Tery pretty costume for the moming 
promenade. The sleeres are immensely 
large, particularly in half dress. A white 
moming gown, of cambric or jaconot mus- 
lin, appears like a surpHce ; and in CTerj 
kind of dress they haTe an untidy, un- 
graceûil appearance. We fear there will 
be no change in them this summer, as 
they CTidently allow the entrance of eold, 
or cooling air. 

Ears of com, and Tarions other wna- 
ments in brilliants, are wom in grande 
parure, by young married ladies ; who 
also frequeutly adom their hair with 
rosettes of ribbon in~ half dress. The 
younger ladies, as mentioned aboyé, haye^ 
in gênerai, no omament besides their hair. 
There are exceptions, howeyer,* particu- 
larly if the party is yery splendid. Bérets 
are wom at dinner parties, by many ladies, 
and are of blond or gauze, omamented 
with flowers. The dress hats for the 
Opéra, are of white crape, and arc orna- 
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mented with gauze ribbon luid white 
plumage. Soœe of the head-^restm in 
bair are finished hj corkacrew riagletai, 
graœftilly ùJhng firom tbe lumniit the 
ApoUo knoC orer tfae left nde. The blond 
cape hare still very broad bordere, whîdi 
are turaed back^ and the ornaments^eidier 
of riMbone or âowere^ are pkced under- 
Beath, aad lie on the hair. Mtajoftheie 
omaaseots cooeiet of leayee eut out of 
green ribbon. The hair^ under thèse capa» 
iaarraaged in yery fuUdusters of curie on 
each BÎde of the ûioe. 

The moet admired coloun, are pink^ 
itraw-colour, violet, green, Mazarin-blue, 
date-colour, làilk-chocolate, and yellow. 

. OR MONTHLY OOMPENBIUM OP F0REI6N 
OO0TUMB. 

a Paritian Correspondent. 

OOSTUMB OF PARIS. 

The packing-eases oontaining summer 
dresses, the band-bozes fiUed with the 
moat becoming moming capa, and light 
kats Ibr the promenade, with yarious 
boxes oontaining gauzes, rihbons, &c ; 
are now fastened to the travdling calash, 
and a family carnage thus loaded, as 
tbough it were ibr a Toyage round the 
World, is only going to transport its 
owners, perhaps, to a very short distance 
from Paris. 

The fashions, howerer, are fized there 
before the sojouhnnent in the country 
begins. One of our newest artides in the 
out-door department is a cdoured pde<« 
rine, trimmed roUnd with a fringe, of the 
same pattem, and the same breadth as 
that which may be on the border of the 
drees. Thèse fHnges are Tery much the 
xage, and those most admired are made of 
iilk cord. Light scarft, disposed in élé- 
gant ^apeiy, form a favourite out-door 
addition to a dress made pardaUy high, 
in 4he public walks. Many of thèse scarfs 
are of blaok lace. Pelisses of a wrapping | 
kind, either of white or coloured muslin, 
generally rose-oolour, form a very pre- 
vailing moming dress in the Bois de Bou* 
iogne. The sleeres of thèse pdisses are 
enormously wide ; and the waist is côn- 
fined by a eordeHère of red and yellow- 



I twisted cord. 8ome of thèse musiln pe- 
lisses are left open in firont, and discorer 
an embroidered petticoat 

A Leghom hat, omamented with the 
tips of sereral white feathers, and white^ 
striped gauze ribbon, has been much ad- 
mired ; a bandeau crossed the hair, under 
the brim. Another hat of white chip has 
been seen on a Tery pretty young £nnale : 
it was omamented with green and chefTy«> 
coloured ribbons, with a long branch o( 
porple fox-glore, bent archwise ; and ail 
the flowers now wom in branches are bent 
in that manner^ When flowers are placed 
on silk hats, they are generally composed 
of dtha- the blossoms of the chesnut or of 
the marshmallow. Bonnets of light-blue 
gros de Napies, are trimmed with a demi* 
▼eil of white blond; but those bonnets 
formed of gauze ribbons sewn together^ 
are reckoned most élégant ibr négligée cos* 
tume. One of the fashions of the moment 
is a bonnet of iancy straw, striped, or 
figured in diamonds, and lined with co^ 
loured sarcenet Straw hats are orna* 
mented with large flowers and their green 
foliage. On crape hats the flowers are 
small, and ^Lisposed in aigrettes ; or sorne- 
timeé feattiers are preferred. 

White Organdy dresses, worked with 
coloured crewels, of which I made meu« 
tion in my last, still continue to be tha 
rage. I saw one at the Théâtre Fa/oart, 
lately, on a lady, which was so embroider- 
ed, as high as the knee, with wreaths of 
▼ine-leaFes, and bundies of grapes, in their 
naturel oolours. The corsage fitted tight 
to the shape, with a drapery across the 
bust. Many dresses are made with a 
stomacher, haring a sharp point, and this 
stomadier is edged round wkh fringe: 
ruffles are wom at the wriBtSj ^ fine 
muslin bordered by narrow lace, tt^hen 
dresses are figured in large pattems, or 
broad stripes of striking eolours, they are 
trimmed at the border with broad bias 
folds, so that the pattem figures across in 
bias. The petticoats are wom very diort 
A grand bail, which we may voitiire to 
pronounce the last till next winter, was 
latdy given : I was présent, and remarked 
a very handsome woman in a dress of 
white cra^^ omamented with a broad 
gold fringe, which almost covered the 
broad hem at the border. A ribbon o£ 
goid gause IboBoad tii#«asb> tied in a bow 
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on one side; and a Mage, like that on 
the border of the dres8> "WBS attached to 
one shoulder, and floated over the sleeve. 
There were also several dresses of bhnd 
gatute wom avergrosde Napieê. A prettj 
young Marchioness wore a poplin dress 
of Chinese-green, trimmed with a broad 
fringe. Another lady had a dress of white 
organdy embroidered in coloured crewek^ 
In a pattem of winter cherries with their 
%liage. On white muslin dresses, which 
are now become very gênerai^ 4ire seen^ at 
the borders, broad hems headed by a full 
rw^ : the muslin of which the rucàe is 
formed is edged on each side by a narrow 
Mechlin lace. On dear muslin dresses 
are seen fringes formed of white cardon ; 
and this sort of firinge is placed beneath a 
wreath of embroidery, or between two 
rows of lace or thread-hdfe let in. 

Dress hats are now seldom seen^ either 
at the public spectacles, or at evening 
parties. Blond caps, adomed with foliage 
and ribbons, are yery gênerai. In fbll 
dress, ears of corn, in diamonds and 
emeralds, are favourite omaments on the 
hair. Bérets of white crape are often 
seen trimmed with silver lace; 'and an 
Italian béret-toque of pink crape gauff^ée, 
and omamented by a forest of pink iea- 
thers, bas beén very much, and justly ad- 
mired. The hair is arranged quite in the 
English style, though many young per- 
tons Btill continue to arrange Ûieir tresses 



à la Ckhwiêe. Sereral ladies confine the 
half of their hair under a Spank^ netf- 
woric ; the curls and ringlets on the other 
side of the head are very tastefuUy ai>* 
ranged; and when the features are ez« 
pressire and the figure good, this style of 
coyfhtre is yery charming. Another head* 
dress, à t Espagnole, consists of a tortoise* 
shell comb with a very high gallery, sup- 
porting, in an elerated situation, a group 
of bows and braids, with a Spanish bow 
of ribbon of five or six loops and two 
fringed ends ; aboyé which is fastened a 
black lace yeil, which, falling behind> 
serves for Vificku over the back, shoulders, 
and bust. Many ladies onlament their 
hair with bows of ribbon, of a yery beau- 
tiiîil figure as to pattem ; appearing like 
fine blond over coloured ribbon. Those 
ladies who haye their hair arranged à la 
(Sreoque, now generally omament it with 
a wreath à la JardbUère, yery £ull over 
eacb temple, but yery thin of flowers be^ 
hind, and over the forehead. 

The favourite colours are green, violet, 
Burgundy, blue, rose-colour, and mmbr 
mallow-blossom. 

The half-boots If^e withinside of the 
ankle ; they are most adnûred when of 
Burgundy, or of violet-colour. 

The newest parasols are of figured 
taffety, in CMnese patferos; they are 
smaller than they were aeen latt siunmer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, MUSIC, TTtE ENOLISH AND FOESI0N 
DRAMA, THE FINE ARTS, LITERARY AND 
SCIENTinC INTELLIGENCE, êcc 



From the unusual number of books 
before us, this month, we feel oursehres 
under the necessity of generalizing far 
more than is consonant with our wish. 
Indeed, were we at liberty to gratify our 
own inclination, we should be désirons of 
allotting to the two volumes of " Taies qf 
the Wars qf our Tknes, by the AtUhor qf 
'HeeoBeetkms qfthe Peninsula,' âçc." greater 
•pece than the whole of that which we 
are confined to in thift departmentof La 



Belle Absbmblbb. Thèse taies are given 
aà purely Imaginative ; and their objed^ 
wfaïch is admiraUy achieved, is very 
happily sUted by their author— Captain 
Sherer, we believe — ^in his préface. Ail 
I pledge my self to iMreservt," says he, is 
the character of the wars of our times;-^ 
to show in what a difficult and unhappy 
relation to each other individuals of con« 
flicting nations are often plaoed — to shovr 
how domaitic happioess is i^hted awi^ 
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— how huinan loves, human friendships, 
become broken or destroyed by their crud 
opération ; — to exhibit, b j true inference, 
that 

* False the ligfat on glortft plume, 

At fiiding hues of eren, 
That jottth, and hope, and beanty't bloanoy 
Are Uoisoms gathered for the tomb ; 

There's nothing bright but^-Jieaven.* " 

Seldom does a writer come to his task 
^th qualifications so well adapted to its 
euccessful completion. Pôssesaed of the 
finest matenals, Captain ^lerer bas the 
eye of taste and the hand of skill for their 
^sposition. With a correct knowledge 
of the localities of the countries in which 
his plots are cast, he has a painter's per- 
ception of the beautie» of their scenery, 
and his descriptire powers are of a high 
order. More than this, he ei^oys a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart ; he 
«nters deeply Into ail the good, the ami- 
tible, the generous, the benerolent affec- 
tions of our nature ; his discrimination of 
character is clear, distinct, and forcible ; 
-and, vrith a delicacy of nnnd, a purity of 
sentiment, rarely surpassed, he never fails 
to touch the secret springs of sensibility, 
•to awake the tenderest, the sweetest, the 
most soul-subduing pathos. Though, 
perhaps, somewhat too fond of melan- 
choly catastrophes,* his stories are full of 
that which, while it checks our pride, our 
vahity, and ail our evil passions, compels 
us to sympathize with, and even to love 
our poor, frail, sujffering humanity. Ay, 
still further — it teaches us to rely with 
firmness on the spirit's never-failing hope. 

There is, too, another noble feelhig 
which pervades thèse volumes ; a feeling 
which is calculated to impress indelibly 
upon man's heart .the truth, the intense- 
ness, the unswerving, imdying fidelity of 
wùman'ê love. Were we to speak of 
"The Lady of Cordova, or the Spanish 
Brother,"— the first and longest of the 
taies before us^in the language of a 
painter, we should say that its compo- 
sition and its grouping are faultless : the 
canvas is not crowded : not an incident, 
' not ' a character is introduced that does 
not, directly Or indirectly, promote, sus- 
tain, and heighten the main interest. The 
most exquisite harmony is produced by 
the most powerful contrast Even the 
minutest accessories bespeak the hand of 



a niaster. To say nothing of the princi- 
pal characters, which are aU finely drawn, 
Bartolomé Ferez, Ae blood-seeking man- 
hunter of the mountains, is a perfect Rem- 
brandt-sketch, of depth, anddariuiess, and 
power. Nor, for its striking originality, 
ough^ Presidonio, the wretched goatherd 
boy, to be paased unmentioiied. But we 
cannot particularize. 

In " The Tyroler," the incidents and 
transitions of the story are more violent^ 
the parts are not altogether so 'well har- 
monized. In themselves, however, re- 
garding them as distinct and isolated 
sketches, thèse parts are, each and ail, 
wonderfully effective. The meekness, 
jthe humiËty, the résignation of the pious» 
but love-ensnared pastor, Christian, is ex« 
ceedingly beautiftïl. That magnificent 
fiend, Lmrenza*, is dazzling as Lucifer m 
his brightness. This taie might, we think, 
with stricter peetical justice, and even, 
with increased efiect, bave been temd- 
nated happily : enough of sufTering had 
been endured; and, to see the virtuous 
consigned to irremeable misery, is dis- 
tressing to the heart 

It is in this view^ perhaps, that we 
bave a fonder préférence for the story of 
" The Rivais," the chief scènes of which 
are laid in Badiyos, previously to, at, and 
ailer, the storming of that town by the 
British. The sanguinary horrors the 
storm, and ail that foUowed, are described 

* Lorenza Cantonati was above the middle 
siie, and looked not very young ; but if enchant- 
ment in its awM and fearful powei was ever the 
gift of woman, it was her's. Her black and 
glossy hair was parted on her forehead, and 
thrown careless back, not in curls or bands, but 
in rich luxuriant volumes, with the wave of 
nature) and it hung in waving tresses on her fine 
fidling shoulden ; her eyes were black and large, 
and wUd in their expression, like those of the 
Lybian Sibyl ; her nose strongly defined ; her 
mouth as expressive nearly as her eye ; her finrn 
was of the most perfect proportion : her dress 
was white, with the exception of a corset of 
orange-coloured vdvet, with lacings of like co- 
lour ; her arms were bare to the very shoulder, 
where ribbons of the colour of her boddice loop- 
ed up the full muslin ; a cross of topaz sparkled 
on her white bosom ; and large ear-rings of gold 
fiashed pendant from beneath her daric tresses ; 
a smaU Venetian slipper, and stockings of white 
silk, with open docks, showed to advuitage a foot 
and ankle of the nnaUett.'' 
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wlth graphie foroe. Harry Blount, a £iie 
youDg Bnglish offîcer> ihe favoured lower 
odhe generous and noble-minded Juliam^ 
is preserved ; but hia more touchingly-iii- 
tereating riyal, Eroest Lavalle, an offîcer 
of the French garrison, peri^iea in the 
enviable act of protacting the worshipped 
olyect of hia love. 

Maria of M^isen," though sligbt, ia 
pleaaing ; but " Tbe Moravian Brothers " 
regard aa a mere makeweight. Alto^ 
gether, however, thii is one of the most 
delightfiil books that ve have long had 
the pleaaure of perusing* If it might not 
be deemed unfair to mentbn a prose- 
writer with a poet, we shoidd be disposed 
tQ compare Captain 8herei: with Mra. 
Hemana: hia tum of sentiment» and even 
of expression^ reminds us forçibly of hers : 
Captain Sherer's writings are full of the 
aame xicb, deep, solemn^ holy feeling by 
which those of Mrs. Hemana are so pre- 
eminently diatinguished* 

Gmidme Demnond, w Iréani in 
the lUign qf EUssabeUh, an Historkai Bo^ 
mance," présents a vivid picture of the 
moral and political state of that unfortu- 
nate country during the distracted period 
of the sixteenth eentury, when the family 
feuds and quarr^ of rival chiefs^ com- 
bined with the national hatred and im- 
patience of the English yoke^ produced 
deeda of violence, bloodshed, and trea^ 
chery, on the one hand, and of heroism 
and magnanimity on the other> to which 
modem and dvilized society affords no 
parallel. Happy in her choice of time, 
our author bas been no less so in her sélec- 
tion firom the mass of material which that 
time ofiera; the history of the Earl of 
Pesmond, wbo bas been variously repre- 
sented aa an unprincipled traitor to bis 
sovereîgn/' and aa a hero, the champion 
of hia coimtry's freedom, prasenting a 
paries of romantic incidents which the pep 
of fiction^ unaided by truth« would fail Iq 
aupplying* Preaerving the distinction be-* 
tween a novel and a romance, and coq^ 
forming, aa far aa practicable, with the 
rules for the construction of an epic, the 
writer baa, jthough guided by history in 
her record of fîu^, elevated her prindpa) 
charactera above the grade of conunon 
humanity ; and, with this élévation, the 
poetîcal colouring di^^ over the lan- 
guage and dialogue naturall^ harmonises. 
iVb.55.— ra/.X 



The heroine, Géraldine^ an abstraction 
of the mind embodied by the &ncy," the 
daughter ^f the Earl of Petmond^ ii a 
finely imatmeà and well sustaiaed char 
racter; a£A her devoted attachment to 
her father, whom she accompanies through 
ail périls and dangers, and her love for 
the Viaoount Thurles, the son of the Earl 
of Osmand« the hereditary fœ of the Des- 
monds, are wrought into a deeply inte- 
resting and exciting narrative, into the 
détails of which we purposely and firom 
necesnty forbear to enter* The style if 
poetiç, energetic, and characteristic — many 
of the scènes are spiritedly drawn — the 
descriptions are accurate ai|d glowing, the 
resuit of deep research in the chronicles of 
the times. — ^The author ia Miss Crump. 

Mr. Came is well known to the reading 
world, as the author of " Letters firom 
the East," and " Taies of the West of 
England/' works which have well eamed 
their popularity ; and his présent effort^ 
" Strattm Hitt, a Tak of the Civil Wars," 
though in some respects it may disap- 
point expectaUon, will not diminish hia 
famé. Selecting for his scène of action^ 
Comwall, a province hitherto little ex- 
plored by the romance writer, but wMch^ 
from its remoteness and isolation, haa 
preserved more tenaciously, perhaps, than 
any other in the kingdom, its primitive 
customs and feelings>-a province with 
whose peculiar scenery, its wHd hills, 
and shores, and sullen heaths,'' he is in« 
timatelyandfamiliarly acqtuunted; choos- 
ing for the period of his story the stirring 
times of the stmggles between the unfor- 
tunate Charles and his rebellions Parlia- 
ment ; and deeply read in the chronicles 
of his country, pur author bas amaased 
matériel for a work of high and command- 
ing interest Elegantly andforcibly writ* 
ten, aboundmg with ably drawn and ori- 
ginal sketcbes of character, and of romantic 
and pictuiresque scenery, and with spirited 
descriptions of the camp and battle-field^ 
its every page bearing testimony to the 
genius waà talent pf the writer, as a taie,** 
f-r€u a coniinued narrative — we must con* 
sider it a« a fedlure. The work resem- 
bles an.extensive gallery pf paindngs: it^ 
pictures are ail clf ar, freàk, distinct, and 
gbwing ; each in itçelf a noble effort of 
art ; but they must be viewed separately : 
they have no connexion that can awakea 
£ 
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or sustain interest The dramatis permmœ 
are too numerous — the transitions toc vio- 
lent and sudden ; the narrative^ instead 
of flowing freely on^ every incident and 
character converging to one points is ob- 
stnicted and retarded in its progress ; and 
no sooner is the interest of the reader ex- 
cited on one point, than he is rudely hur- 
ried off to another, from which he is as 
suddenly carried back to the former, or 
forward to a third. Such are the defects 
of the work as a novel. We regret, how- 
ever, that we cannot offer, for the grati- 
iication of our readers, even one of the 
animated and characteristic sketches which 
occur in rapid succession. Yet even if 
Our limits gave permission, we should be 
distracted in our choice of one, where all 
are excellent. The high-souled and pa- 
triotic Sir Bevîl Granville, the gallant 
cavalier — Treranion, and the beautiful, 
the wildiy enthusiatic, and devoted Elea- 
nor — her sister, the more gay and gentle 
Catherine, and the mild and romantic 
purîtan — Carries, the landlady of the Ivy 
Bush, and her fair and melancholy and 
early widowed daughter Elizabeth — Kil- 
tor, the wrestler — Andrew, the standard 
bearer — the fîery and vindictive Nioholas 
—Arthur Trenlyon, and hh maiden sister 
Tomasin, holding themselyes aloof from 
Society, shutting themselyes up in their 
àncient mansion ; their pride of ancestry, 
and boast of descent from the renowned 
Prince Arthur, elevating them in their 
own estimation above all the nobles of the 
hmd the kind-hearted, but shrewd and 
self-interested waiting-maid, Honor— are, 
with many others, all vigorous sketches 
from the hand of a master. Of the plot 
it is impossible to speak; the story of 
each individual, or, at least, of every two 
îndividuals, beîng complète in itself ; and 
ïïie différent persons of the drama, though 
they may occasionally come in contact, 
have no necessary connection with each 
tothcr. Were we to select our own hero 
iand hcroine, we might be guilty of injus- 
tice to the other characters, each of whom 
holds nearly an equally important station 
in the^work. With the historical events 
of the period, to which Mr. Came bas 
strîctly adhered, the reader is well ac- 
quainted; and, with ail its deficicncies, 
Stratton Hill \n a production of high and 
Ipowcrful talent. || 



" The Sehool of Fanion, a Novel tft 
TTiree Volume» is one of those ligfat pro- 
ductions which gaily run the round of the 
circulating libraries. Its characters are 
numerous : spiritediy sketched, they 
make their entrée with some édat; but 
the outline is not suffidently filled up — 
the original idea not adequately sustained 
and carried through. From tbis it may 
be inferred, that the author's /orfc lies in 
Ihe first conceptions of character : thets, 
indeed, are clear, distinct, and natural ; 
they indicate acuteness of observation, 
and a keen perception of the ridiculous. 
The story commences with the gênerai 
peace, when, in conséquence of long noo- 
intercourse with the Continent, our un- 
married damsels had become so detest- 
ably English as to be unfit for wives to 
heroes and travelled gentlemen." To 
remedy this evil with respect to her only 
child, Mrs. Lovaine départs for the con- 
tinent witb her daughter, Elinor, a simple 
unaffected child of nature, leavîng her 
husband and bis nephew to enjoy them- 
selves in her absence. Poor Elinor is a 
perfectly passive instrument in the hands 
of a manœuvring mother : without an eye 
for pictures, or an ear for munc, she is 
hunted and worried through a varied 
course of instruction, and at length re- 
tums to Ëngl^nd, just as wise, and just 
as highly accomplished, as when she left 
" her own, her native land." Howevei-, 
thèse volumes are written in a light and 
amusing style, and will not be without 
their admirers. 

To the loyers of the wild and the woh- 
dcrfid, of -the marvellous and the imagi- 
native, an unexpected treat offers itself in 
" The Five Nights at St, Alban»;' certainly 
one of the most eztraordinary, if not one 
of the most beautiful productions of the 
season. At a period when the publi<i 
taste is so dècidedly in favour of truth 
and nature — or of the vraisemblance of 
truth and nature — ^it was a daring expe- 
riment to put forth a taie of necromancy 
in three volumes — a taie of" pure fiction; 
founded upon no tradition ; derived from 
no legend ; but altogether a création of 
the imagination.*' To sketch the story, 
which displays great ingenuity of con- 
struction, would be to destroy its effect, 
and to ïniWtt an act of injustice on the 
reader as well as on the author ; suffice 
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\i, therefore^ to baj, that it is of the most 
intensely' interestiug and exciting charac- 
ter^ and that it is admirably sustained to 
the dose. The events are comprised in 
seven days; the scène never changes from' 
St Albans ; the characters^ though nu- 
merous, are constantly before us; ànd the 
incidents folio w in such dose and |||pid 
succession, that, from the first page^o 
the last, the attention of the reader is 
scarcely ever, eren for a moment, either 
direrted or distracted. The author is 
possessed of extraordinary powers of in- 
.vention ; he sways the wand of the magî- 
cian with a hand of might ; his vivid 
pictures thrill the heart of the spectator, 
by tums, with horror, pity, and woiider. 
Without breaking in upon its interest, a 
short extract will faintly shadow forth 
the nature of the work ; and, for that 
purpose, we select a portion of the vision 
presented on the second night, to a party 
who had boldly determined to spend the 
midnight hour in the Abbey, with the 
hope of tracing to its source the super- 
natural appearance which that building 
had assumed on the two previous nights. 

Mln\e thej were thia gazing on vacancy, and 
(svery bosom (ayc, cven Peverell's, Overbury's, 
Lac7*8, and they who had no touch of unseemly 
fear in their composition) beat high with myste- 
rions apprehenidon, a blush of light, rather than 
light itaeli^ was gndaally di£fused over the 
whble interior of the Abbey. It resembled that 
délicate vennilion tinge, which, in the height of 
summer, announces d^e glorious coming of the 
8un, belore the eastem hills blaie in the splen* 
dour of his ascent over theii proud tops. It ap- 
peared as if the place were filled with a fine 
tran^Murent atmosphère, steeped in the richeat 
hues of pale red roses. Throagh this thin veil 
of channed air eveiy part of the Abbey was 
dimly visible ; and it sent fbrth a delidous per- 
iume, more grateUd to .the sensés than ail the 
odoriferons drugs and spices of Arabia, which 
seemed to dissolve them in the languor of luxu. 
riant repose. 

This scène of wonder was contemplated in 
sQent astonishment. Not a whisper was heaid. 
Oradually it melted away, grew fidnter and 
fidnter, and at last wholly disappeared. 

But it was foDowed by wonde» of another 
and more appaUiag kind* For now, a daik 
blue mist or vapour was seen creepîng along the 
ground, rdling surge on surge, like the tide of 
the océan, and ascending higher and higfajcr 
eveiy moment. It curled up the walb, wzeathed 
itself into shapes of life, or formed objects of 



namcless horror, striking so cold upon the limbs, 
and 80 chiUing to the blood, that their knecs 
smote eacb other, ajïà their teeth chattered. 

At this moment the Abbey beU tolled the 
fiist hour of twelve. It sounded like the dangor 
of a hundred enormoos belli, each striking at 
the same instant. 

« Gradous God !" exdaimed Pcverdl ; " bcn 
hddl" 

Close by the door stood Kit Barûes, and by 
his side the old^ man-^e goblin with the iron 
band, who, with an exulting look, pointed to- 
wards those at the other end. The appearance 
of Kit was no longer that of one who belonged 
to this eardi. The phantom figure, grizzly and 
cadaverous, seemed a hideous incorporation of 
the blue mist itself, rather than a fbrm enve- 
loped in it ; for, as the vapour thickcned, his 
spectral shape darkened into obscurity, and at 
length faded from the sight. 

'«••«« i» 

In the midst of thèse appallmg. shadows re* 
appeared one of frightfiU aspect. Suddenly, 
the spectral form of Kit Bames became visible, 
seated at the table, and dothed in the garb 
of the grave. His shroudeA aim was wound 
round thç body of Walter Wilkins, which seemed 
gradually to wither away, till at length there sat 
his ghastly oompanion aloke, in his seat. He 
looked sorrowfuUy upon the rest, and pointed to 
his liffi ami,, on which was vidbly imprinted the 
mark of a hand — the iion hand of the goblin. 
Then addressing himsdf, as it were to speak, 
the phantom slowly melted into air ! 

The writer tells us that there are ^bout 
thirty pages, part in the first and the 
remainder in the second of tlhese volumes, 
which appeared fifteen or twenty years 
ago. We suppose the fact to be, that he 
considers he bas as much right to an old 
tradition as Sir Walter Scott himself; 
especially if, as we présume to be the 
case, he had made it his own by previous 
appropriation. Still it would have shewn 
good taste în the author of " The Fîve 
Nights of St Albans," not to have re- 
introduced thèse thirty pages to the public 
eye. If oiur memory serve us correctiy, 
the subject was treated of, but not ofFen- 
sively, in one of Sir Walter Scott's notes 
to " Rokeby here it is amplified, and 
in language not very consistent with the 
dellcacy or fastidiousness of modem ears. 
It would have becn better, too, if in this 
work, the common-place agency of witch- 
craft could have been altogether dispensed 
with. 

A slight volume, entiUed Taies of a 
E 2 ' 
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Fhyiician, W. B. HartUon,*' consistîng 
of nine sketchet» written in a style some- 
-mhsXpoêêé, kas little to distinguish it be- 
yond the moral and rdigious feelings by 
whidi ite pages are pervaded. Our author 
has availed himself of ail the opp<Nrtumtiea 
wldch tiie médical prôfiession offers/of 
becoming acquainted with the afiklrs of 
his nefghbours ; and the result has been 
the présent vohraie^ wliich, miexception-^ 
aUe in its nature, may tiot be foimd des- 
titute <^ interest and amusement Ulth- 
out having, accordhig to instructions given 
in the préface, ezamined the' records of 
the Univardty of Timbuctoo, for his dip- 
loma, we may venture to pronounce W. 
H. Hanriaon " to be no tnie man we 
mean, no phyiidaru 

We Hliave'' much satisfaction in aâ- 
Bdundng the appeararïcé^in its '^third 
édition, eonMerably augmented/'^^f A 
Gehehii tmd HmMe Didhnarjf of 1*6 
Ttmsgt and Bar&netaje iifthe BHiUh En^ 
pire, eàkSmng wnder ttrkt A^pM>etical 
Arrangmmt, Ike praent State of ^um 
Ssa&ed Btt»k9, foÙhiheir Armoriai Bear* 
vèffe, Mottos, Sçe., and deducing the Genea» 
hiioal Line qfead^ ffousefrom ihe EarlieH 
Feriod; vnth an Appendix, oompritmg &e 
BnfatOÊ, Sumame» iff Feerê, IHtIes bjf 
Courteey of tkeh Eldeel Sono, Nameê ^ 
Kwt9 IVeftmiptîiTe» 5y John Burke, 
Eeq." The advantage of alphabeûc av^ 
rangement, for immédiate référence, in a 
work like this, is so obvions, that we are 
surprise^ it shoidd neyer beforehave been 
adopted. 80 fîilly and so accurately de- 
serîptiTe pf its contents is the title-page 
of this ably jexecuted yolume— comprising 
about nine hundred dosely, yet dearly 
and tfandsomely prhrted pages, in double 
columna-^that we hardly feel it necessary 
to offer any iurtber illustration. The first 
édition — - erery copy having pasaed 
within a very few weeks firom the pub- 
llsher's shdves"— never reached us. Â^ore 
than twelTe months were consumed in 
re-preparing a second édition iox the 
press. From the préface to that édition^ 
we eztract the. followmg paragiaph > 

It bas boea re-modèOed^-almost le-wiittyii 
-#<«nd the utmost endesvoor has been ttisixia^ 
to insore accmacj. It diffets 60m tfafi ibnnar 
édition^ in enumerating, in almost ail instances^ 
the incttridual memben the immédiate past, 
and of the existing pi^nt ^eraGons :.»în de- 



dnding die pedigrees from the remotest period, 
Instead of Ifaniting the naesicfa to the penon 
fibt dignified by aa hereditaiy tille of honoor; 
.«.'«iid ia eompi«h<nding the Baionets of lie- 
huid» snd (Soodaod, or) Noifa fieotia, whïdx are 
Boc to be foaid io aay odier hook of nfttenoe 
cKtaat". 

The third édition, now before us, har- 
ing been called for within a few months 
of the publication of the second, the éditer 
subjected the w6rk tô another ftill and 
elaborate révisai ; and it appears that he 
has adopted, upon as eztensire a scale as 
possible, numerous altérations, additions, 
ànd improrements. As far as we have 
been able to ascertidn, it !s entitied to 
great praise for that essential eicelletice, 
denominated accuracy. We hope it will 
not be long before we shall see Mr. 
Burke's Dictionary of the Gentry of 
Great Britain," which we understand has 
been some time in progress, and modeUed 
ezactiy upon the plan of the présent 
work. 

At a future time, it is our intention to 
take up, and to review at considérable 
length, in its progress, that admirable 
and valuable work, The Animal King» 
dam, described and arranged in Conjhrmiig 
mth its Organization, by the Baron Cuvier, 
Memher qfthe Ingtitute of France, Sçc êçc*' 
At présent, our limits permit us only to 
announce the appearance of Parts XVIIL 
and XIX.; each contawing about two 
lumdrad pages of letter-press, and, to-i 
gether, thirty-fire beautifuUy «zecuted 
plates of birds. Combining the usefui 
with the agreeable, Mr. Griffiths, the rery 
able editor of the work, has enabled the 
présent édition of Ourler to embrace ail 
the scîentific detaH required by the regu<« 
lar student of natural history, and also 
— gleaned from a variety of anthentic 
sources — ^all the light, curions, and amus- 
ing information that can gratify the gene- 
jral reader. We should widely oyerieap 
our prescribed ^>aoe, were we only to 
enumerata the various subjects which are 
enlarged rspom in the two Numbers before 
na ; yet many will be pleased to leam, 
tlif^ aoiongit the more "prominent of 
those subjects, are the habits o£ the lark, 
goldfinch, nigfetingale, canary, linnet, 
rayen, magpie, pëirot, êcc Ample in- 
structions are g^en for the breeding, 
rearing, ànd educating of sudi birds as 
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are domeirticated àmoi^t us. B j the 
admirer» of animaUd nature^ this publia- 
cation canhot be too extensÎTely knowo. 

It waa with JM> glight foretaste of weari- 
ness that we cammenced the perusal of 
" Vattery, or ihe (Htadd of (he Lakea; a 
Poem, bif Charles Dopne SiUery,** in two 
Tolumes. The author^ howeter^ bat en- 
deavoured^ by the channg of Tariety^ to 
lighten as much as possible the labour 
that, in the présent âge, must attend the 
arduous undertaking of reading a poem 
in nine cantos ; every form which English 
yerse is capable of assuming has been 
employed ; . and as he himself observes, 

ewaj stana bringg aooUnr note.*' 

The scène Hes partly in Spain and part- 
)y in' an island of the Indian Océan. Mr. 
Siflery bas resided hi India : ail his pages 
glow with eastem scenery; our eyes are 
dazzled— blînded with the overpowering 
lustre of eastem gems> eastem birds, in- 
sects, fruits, and flovrers ; our sensés op- 
pressed with eastem perfîime, and the 
songs of the bulbul. The story, suffi- 
dently roroantic, and not without inge- 
nuity and Interest, is somewhat as foUows : 
— The Baron VaUery has two daughters, 
Xhnena and 2ara ; the former dies from 
the e£fects of a concealed passion for her 
dster's lorer, Alonso. Alonzo joms the 
Crusaders, and in his absence Zara is 
borne off at a touraament by a party of 
Moors, whose diîef, Bayd Abeed, has 
been smitien by the charins of the Spanish 
maiden. Tlie Moorish Teseelis overtaken 
by a siorm, in which 8ayd, intent on his 
own préservation, very ungallantly leaves 
Zara to perish. She is cast upon a désert 
island, a second garden of Eden, where 

The tuff was sCzeired ipith flowcst of erery dye^ 



Aa if the lainhows of a thouaand wodda 

Had pouxed fiom heasen to dothe an emeiald ; 

and where flowers that fHnged the 
tnf 

Weie ùet outahone in pomp and pidnt ; 
Nay, e'en the Izis* huea weie fidnt 
Contiaated with the ]|^hunage gay 
Whid ^eamed like gold on every ipiay. 
Tlie peacock atmtted o'er the gnas, 
Whete th* emendd Usad waa aeen to pass, 
Xiflce a firing gen, or a beam of gieen light» 
Wlmn the gold aad lOfer ^phiaiaat whitt, 



Theioae-iod thnirii and tfat blac^ «neiKM, 

The turtle dore, and the wOd hoopsOf 

The mw white fivm of tfaeoodbilM^ 

From bloMom to blossonp» from très to.tnejlêw 

WbereTer the crimion bemea prew* 

There she lives, we know not how king/ 
Tery happily, a female Crusoe, till the 
arrivai of a ship ofêrs a promise of re- 
tum. We must not forgêt that dufing 
her abode on the island, a party of Hini» 
doos arrive^ and findfaig Zara asleep in 
her.bower, mistake her for the goddess of 
the island, and pay thsîr adorations ao- 
cordingly, with hymns and votive offer- 
ings of flowery wreaths, &c., after which 
they retire in their canoës, their -wild 
songs and dances not having broken the 
Sound aleep of the lady. The vesael in 
which she is homeward bound is taken by - 
a pirate, who conveys her to his càvem 
home. The pirate has no more potUmse 
than the Moor, for, without invitmg the 
lady \o partake of the repast prepared in 
" the nether grptto»" he leaves hev to her 
méditations, after the following consola- 
tory address : — 

UeM thon ahalt walt, my &ir onO) oar rttucn ; 
IUleave thee ftr a idille unto thy thongfata ; 
Bethink thee then how thou majat acxve thy 

kffd 

To please liim, fbr thla ni^t thon art my - 
bride 

Ere ihe red son walks up the moontain dope^ 
I*Dlead thee to a sacred cave — a cave ^ 
Sacred to démons — and Ûmt caH thee mine ; 
Fiends ahafl' unité na^^thundeia thrill thy 
blood,-^ 

And tokea not ofeaithprodhdm thee mhiet * 
Ha ! thon «h^ be ihe bride^-the wife,--4ht 
alave> 

Of oae iHio hatea the llgfat of dayi*-.iHM> liâtes 
Hiiyself and aU mankind; who knowa no Ood 
Save his own pawiona ;-.-wlio deteeta the name. 
Of heaven, and kve^ and virtoe, and ancb 
'dreama;— 

One who ean aoom, and who dodi «mile at fiite^ 
And itte*s fiist caose ; — one who abfaoïs ail earth, 
AU Heaven— and glonea in his viDany. 



FarewèD^myUvhigfbmitahit— £ee thy tean 
Be wept and wiped «wey ère I retum ! 

RetAra^e nôw to Castlé Vallery, where 
the Baron, and AlonsD after his retum 
from the Crusade, live in despair of ever 
again- beholding Zara. But we must b^ 
brief. The vaults of the castlç are said 
to be hauated by the ghost of a blecdiqf 
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MooF> who had been murdered there by 
spirits. Alonzo, fluBhed with wine, pledges 
hiraself to the performance of the cere- 
tnony tbat is to lay the trotibled spirit 
Instead of a bleeding Moor^ however, he 
findB Zara in the cavem^ which commu- 
nicates with the 8ea> where she had beeti 
]efl by the pirate. Alonzo leads her to 
the castle, where the whole household 
corne out to meet her — 

The matrons (who with joy arise,) 
The maideoi with their qwrkling eyts, 

And locks in gUden flow ; 
AU mmà into the ctstle haD» 

To weloon^e badL their Zanu 
. There*« Juliana fiûr and taD, 

Tbere*B sweet and loydy Lara, 
There*t Arabella ever gay^ 

And élégant yoong Floia, 
And happy Chloe fuU of pUy, 

And éloquent Deboiah. 
Kext Rachel, with her lilken plaid, 

Then bèautiiul Minguek, 
And blooming Rosa, healthfbl maid. 
And bmgfaing JuaniDa. 

The pirates are diÛy ezterroinated by 
Alonzo^ when another foe appears in Sayd 
Abeed, who openly attacks the castle. 
Lord Vallcry and 8ayd kill each other in 
combat^ and, every impediment removed, 
Alonzo and Zara are united for better or 
worse. ' 

As a poem, its greatest faidt ia want of 
originality. As the author bas employed 
every form of versification, so bas he laid 
every £nglish poet under contribution. 
Yet can we not accuse him of plagiarism, 
sînee he ref^s us, verse and stanza, to the 
poem which he bas quoted, copied, or 
niutilated. With what success he bas 
imitated, or rather improfjed upon. Pope, 
let the followîng lines, taken almost at 
random, serve as a spécimen: — 

Oh { gnard me through the dangers of this day, 
And give me what Thou 8ee*8t alone is good. 
If I am zight, impart Thy heavenly grâce, 
That I may itill continue in that path* 
If I am wrong, O ! «eacfa my heart to find 
A better way, and lead me by thine ami 
Where*er I go, thioogh this day*t life or death. 

' Another serious objection is the fré- 
quent adoption, literally and periphras- 
tically, of the words of Holy Writ Re- 
ligion is too sacred a subject to be mixed 
up with taies 'Of wild romance. The in- 
•tances of this want of taste, to speak in 



no harsher terms, are innumerabie. The 
notes, which are extremely verbose, oc- 
cupy nearly the half of each volume. Wç 
leam from the concluding stanza, that 
Mr. Sillery b a " youthful bard:" we fear 
that he bas mistaken his forte, in at- 
tempting the tunefiîl art. With a rae- 
mory stored with the productions of our 
best poets, with a mind aliye to ail the 
beauties of nature, he bas mistakeij feel- 
ing for inspiration — the love of poetry 
for the capability of writing poetry. 

There is more freshness, more origi- 
nality, more of the strong natural spîrit 
of oiur glorious old English dramatists, in 
''John Overy, the Miser of the Southujark 
Ferry, a Brama, in Three Acts, by D. W. 
Jerrold, Author ofAmbrose Gwinett," &c., 
than three-fourths of the tragédies and 
comédies that bave been written within 
the last twenty years tan boast The story 
is not altogether so skUiully, or so effec- 
tively constructed as it might bave been ; 
but the respective characters are very 
ably sketched and sustained; and the 
possession of dramatic tact and power 
is évident in every sicene. Were talent 
pf such promise to be duly encouraged at 
the winter théâtres, the degeneracy of 
the British stage would not long remain 
a subject of legitimate complaint. 

Whether we regard correctness of mo* 
ra^ gênerai excellence of subject, accu* 
racy and élégance of style, beauty of 
embellishment, or neatness of topogra- 
phy and binding, Mr. Harris may fairly 
be said to distance ail competitors in the 
production ofbooks^ whether amusing or 
instructive — for the juvénile part of the 
community. Thus, we bave just now 
before us, in two charming little volumes, 
which far more than fulôl the promise 
held forth in the title-pagc, " Winter 
Evenings at Collège; a FamUiar Deserip^ 
tion of the Manners, Customs, Sports, and 
Beligious Observances of the Ancient 
Qreécs ; with a Short Account qf the State 
of Modem Greece; and RefleetUms on the 
Révolutions of Empires ; by a Clerjyman," 
Thèse Volumes are, to the Greek States, 
what The Travels of Polycletes are to 
the Roman Empire: without the aid of 
fictitious narrative, or of the incident 
whlçh enlivens the latter work, to which 
they form an admirable companion, their 
copious and richlj varied information is 
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conveyed in a style more succinct and 
luminous. The ^^Evenings" — ^nîneteen in 
number — are passed by tliree young col- 
legians at the apartments of their tutor, 
who^ in a cheerful, coUoquial strain^ im- 
parts to his pupilsy uuder prescribed 
heads^ the results of his extensive and 
inultifarious reading. Whîle the incon- 
yeniences attending the conversational 
form are a^oided, occasional observations 
and remarks^ firom the respective parties, 
invest thèse ^^Evcnings" with strong 
dramatic interest The work is illus- 
trated by engravings from an antique 
vase, representing wrestlers and boxers 
of the ancient Greek school. 
' Another handsomely prînted and em- 
bellished work of Mr. Harris's— ^as ably 
executed as happily conceîved — claims 
our notice, under the title of The Ckmn- 
ty Album, containing four hundred Topo- 
graphical Hieroglyphics, indicative of the 
Products,' Staple Commodities, Manufac* 
turcs, and Objecte of Interest, in EngUmd 
and Wales,for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of Fire-side Tourists." Perhaps the 
title does not sufficiently indicate, that 
this îs a book expressly for the use of 
children^ to whom it must afibrd an ex- 
haustless fund of amusement, interest, 
and instruction. ' It présents a short and 
judicîously-written description of every 
county in England and Wales ; the pro- 
ducts of which, natural and artificial, are 
particularly brought into notice. The 
fiâmes, however, of such products are 
supplied by ingenîously designed emble- 
matic wood-cuts, representing the précise 
words, or, more frequently, in référence 
to manufactured articles, of the imple- 
meuts employed in their manufacture; 
thus exciting the curiosity and exercis- 
ing the judgment of the reader. To 
guard against the possibility of miscon- 
ceptiqu, the dénomination of each emblem 
is given, as a note, at the bottom of the 
page; the notes to be consulted only 
when the child may have failed in dis- 
covering the signification of the emblems, 
or to jnstify his conclusion. The cuts are 
well calculated at once to charm the eye 
and inform the understanding of child- 
hood." 

" The Anthology, an Annual Reward 
Book for Youth : cùnsisHng of Amusing 
and Instructive Selcclions from tke bcst 



Authors, by the Rev. J. D. Party, M. A.," 
îs well adapted for its intended purpose, 
and contains, within the compass of s 
small, but very closely and neatly printed 
volume, a' mass of useiul information, 
which entitles it to, at least, an equal 
share of patronage, with the more rich 
and costly juvénile annuals. Curiositie» 
in Zoology, Botany, &c.; Taies, Apo- 
logues, and Anecdotes; Voyages and 
Travels; Moral, Eloquent, and Miscel- 
laneous Extracts, and Poetry, are the* 
heads under which the respective article» 
are arranged. Utility has been the edi- 
tor's principal aim, and his sélections have 
been judiciously made, in raost instances, 
from woiks whose authenticity and merit 
have stood the test of time. 

The FiUage Nighiingale, or the Story 
ofEsther WàlUs, and other Taies, by EHza- 
beth Frances Dagley, author of* The Birth^ 
Day,' ' Fairy Favours,' " êçc,, is one of the 
prettiest of the many pretty présents 
prepared for our young friends, at this 
holiday season. Light and airy, as joyous 
as the month, with foright flowers, sweetly 
singing birds, and gay butterflîes, it ad- 
mirably blends instruction with amuse- 
ment, and its fairy taies inculcate the 
most important moral lessons. The story 
of Esther'Wallîs, displaying the danger- 
ous effects of înjudicious praise, is excel- 
lent of its kind, but does not harmonize 
with the other contents of the volume, 
which are adapted to children of an e^rlier 
âge. A frontispieceA engrayed by Ken- 
nerly, from a 'depign by R. Dagley, and 
a vignette of a group of four kittens, de- 
signed by G. Stevens, embellish this 
pleasîng little volume, which cannot fail 
of proving a favourite with the merry 
class of readers to whom it îs addressed. 

" Shreds and Patches <if History, in the 
Form of Riddles," are two very neat and 
compact little volumes, constructed upon 
an admirable plan, and executed with 
equal ability. The first volume consists 
of a collection of hîstorical anecdotes, re- 
lated in a concise and spirited style ; but, 
from the omission of names of persons and 
countries, dates, &c., tending rather to 
excite than gratify curiosity. Each anec-* 
dote is numbered; and, on référence to 
the second Tolume, the solution of the 
riddle is found in a condensed narrative of 
the event, with ail its bold and prominent 
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oircumstanceiy ctdng the autboritîeiiy &c« 
The sçcond rolume is perhaps the more 
interesting of the two, and as well adapted 
to engage the attention of youthj as ita 
profewedly more amunng companiom 
The sélection is likeljr to operate as • 
strong and salutary stimulus to historical 
research. 

The second édition of " StorU$/rm thê 
Hittor^ qf Scotland, m thé nanner ^ 
*Storiê$ êeiected/rom tke HisUtry qf Ènff- 
kmd; Cfty Mr. Croker^ ; tke Rev. 
Alexander Stewart," author of The His* 
tory of Scotland^** and many other yalu-* 
able elementary works, will be found an 
acceptable little présent The new édi- 
tion han heen enlarged by many additlonal 
stories ; and Mr. Stewart holds forth the 
promise of another volume^ to complète his 
original intenta of bringîng the sckotioa 
down to Oie ReheUion of 1745, 

N^W MU8IC. 

VOCAL. 

Barmeti* 

The Yowig BâmareUns^ a Hmat^, Z)o. 
Thê Ditowned^ a BaHad 

We baiipen occaiiooaUj to ba?e bad a ^aooe 
into Mf. Bamett's pwrUfewUtêy and bave seen 
some tn47 qilendid conoeptioni in the hi^er 
lines of oomposition, whiÀ were of too original 
and scientific atextiue to suit the ideas of aome of 
oor publiihen, whme notions seldom soar abore 
" l'd be a Butterfly," or, " Lore's a Tyrant." 
( We do not, par parmihete, intend the slig^tett 
pertonal a^pidication In naming tbese aongs, it la 
ibc dasi of composition, not the indiTidual, wbidi 
we sDiide to). Mt« BÎnnett having lately taken 
lucrative oeoopatioa ef music-iaeller, 1 
we were in hopes, at bis oufset, tbat be would 
bave xansacked bis scores, and made something 
like an era in musical publication^ by giving tbe 
musical world some of bJs more sdentific prOr I 
ductions. We are sorry to see ùcm tbese three 
songs, just received, tbat be is walking in tbe 
beaten patb, and wiitjng mare for profit tban 
ftme. Tbougfa tbese are not exactly tbe songs 
we shoold bave wished to see, yet we bave 
been mueh pleased witb tbera. There is merit, 
noie or leas, in erery production of Mr. B.'s 
pan. Thd svbjects befoie us do not admit of 
grandsiv, but are elsgant, and in good keeping. 
To 4ie fat we give tbs pretenoe, Mr. Her. 
v^'s Vnea are tha soûl <if poetiy, and the ooB^Maer 
bas sntared into tbe idea, tbougb be bas not 
9uitc done jqitice to tbe expression. The Pis- 
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owned is a Tery pleaaing baUad, natond in tha 
melodyi but not common^place, and we are htm 

^uently .reminded of one of GretryU popular 
songs. There is a little inattention occssioDally 
to tbe poetical accentuation, sucb as, ^Andbcse 
M my childbood dwèlL** In tbe first page the 
third baOad is abnost too simpk ftr our teste. 
If the Heart bul tnOy Ufve^ a Song, 2f C. 
Wahher. 

Mr. Waltber, we presame, was anzious to eam 
tbe réputation of being a composer widi aaUttle 
trouble as possible. We ha?e ssUom sees a 
more oommon-plaoe production.* Theve are 
aérerai ^aring harmonie iaaeeandcs in tbe 
piano4hrtc M^empanimeat; the guitar paat is 
more eorreei: we sboold net imagine tiiem by 
tbe same band. 

Bm thê Treêf q B^tM, h ChaHee 
PhiUipt. 

FrimMI^U Bandf a Senç^ Manx Fe^ 

In qpite of tbe nonsenaicality of tbe poetry, 
wbidi,pBrporting to be a translation ftom Goetbe, 
we should not bave expected, Mz. PbiBîps bas 
oomposed as pretty and not/a little baBad as we 
ha?e seen ibr some time* 

FriendKhlp's Band is an eSbetire ténor aong, 
fimn ** Lofe in Wrinkks,** but ceœpletely 
tinged witb tbe Frencb pecubarity of manner. 
Yee^ iSwu mayHt ng\ eompoëed h$ Mr, 
Hûrtley. 

Tlivd Nature* ê Sweet Be eto ret y m Sonçy 6f 
dUta, 

It is quite rafteshing, in tbsae anUiy mondu^ 
lo meet witb any tliing in ^ diaste old atyle, 
pladd and seotbiag. Mr. Hotaley does not 
oûen favour tbe woild witb bis Incubratiooa ; 
but wben be does so eoodeaoend, we are sure of 
sometbing wortb our bearing. Tbe fiist of thèse 
songs, from Sir Walter SGOtt*s Cbronides of 
tbe Cannongate,** is a beantiful mélody, but 
scarcelypUintiyeenougbfiv tbe sentiment. We 
are indined tQ doubt tbe judgment «f tbe com- 
poser, in selecting words ftom Yonng*s Nigfat 
Tbougbts,*^ as a subject for mudc ; but baving 
made tbe seleetion, be bas done eveiy justice to 
Ussubjeet. 

riANO-FOBTB. 

Two Spam$h Aire^ toith VariaHon$y for the 
Piano-forte ; eompoie4 and dedicated to the 
Counteee qf Pembrokey bff F. M. BaviMMtiL 

Introduction and brilUant Hondo, eompoëed 
by E. SêlU. 

The name of Miss Katinotti is new as a 
composer, bot she tcppeen before ualn ao pleaa* 
ing a fom, tbat we trust ers long to become 
&miliar witb it in a musical ligfat. Tbougb wo 
■ ' » ' 

* He bas not even done justice to tbe words» 
wbicb would not hare been veiy difficult. 
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iû DOC «faink tint tfae kdy haa crer previonaljr 
appewred beibre the Engiûh public, thcre are tuf. 
fieUnterideacesbâfijreiB to prove that thû îs not 
•B enlj oompositiaii. The judgment hM been 
■latured and the pen wdl pnctûed before thèse 
paget wete uahered to the wodd. The fint air, 
s Muleteer'a song; and the second, Que 
Querea Pandiito,** are thèmes of the simplest 
cfaaracter, and in conséquence weQ sèlected far 
the purpaae of TariatioBs. Thèse tue nine in 
nnmbcry and calcukted to ezhibit a bdHiant 
Mnuài witiioiit veqniring an j great powefs of etew 
cation ;dieCflatinthefintbarofthe. third 
^raiiadoQ - evidentlf indioates a change tô Ûie 
minor kejy whidi we consider woold bave better 
assimilated witfa the général style of the yaiiation. 

The Rondo, by Mr. Solis, is a composition of 
the second or t^^ dass, but is extitmely hôH- 
liant and veiy easy, two qualities whidi wiU 
enstire Us popula^Qr mm^ beyond iu déserts. 

TkeHérjÀêfiSkekitBook, by Gutknmt HoUL 

The author^s title page is probably the beat 
description of thit little work, which professes to 
be a collection oî the moet fiivourite mélodies, 
with embellishments and variations, arranged in 
a fitpiiliar and briiliant style, by G. Holst. The 
compoeer must pardon our saying, that the fami- 
liarityfirequently bordera on triteness; but though 
we do not admire in aH instances the manner of 
exécution, the matter of this number affords a suf- 
âcient Tariéty to please aU pcdates. The contents 
are, « Auld Robin Gray « The Bclls of St, 
Petersburgh Spanish Air, from " Bayley's 
îfatîobal Mélodies Air ftom « La Vestale 
two Tyrolese songs ; ^ Soiind the loud Timbrel;** 
"Meyerbecr's Crusadeis* March;" Larghetto, 
, from L*ultimo giorno dl Pompeii ; " The Swiss 
Boy,*' and two of the Bohemian Mélodies, as 
they are called, which' are, in reality, Uaydn*8 
" God Préserve the Emperor Francis," and the 
subject of Kalkbrenner's Thema Almagne. 

Meyerbêer'ê CruÊoden* Match m i\$ CrwÀeaUy 
arranged for the Harp, by N, C. Bochta, 
This Mardi fbrms a pleasing bagatelle ; as we 
obsenred, original matter cannot be ezpected, 
but the gênerai efl^ is spirited and pleasing. 

THEATRICALS. 

THE KINO'S THBATBB. 

We know not why, but Bossini's composi- 
tioBS bave completely taken the kad this-season, 
to the almost total exdosion of the opéras ot 
HooKt. How it is, that âiose who listen with 
ddigbt to ancfa qdendid and magnifioent pro- 
ductions as the Zauberflqtef Dan GUnnsntUy &c 
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can allow the first-mentioned composer to take 
precedence, we are at a loss to cQUoeire. We 
do not prétend to greater taste in thèse matters 
than fidls to the share of our neii^ibours, but w» 
think, with reference to the pennu of Moart 
and Boesini, that it is maniftst injustice to the 
memoiy of the finmer, to aUude to him in the 
same breath with the latter. With the impres. 
s^obl, however, that eveiy ope considers it s 
duty to laviih inordifiate pra|ses iqwn the produc-i 
tions of the Jtalian composer, we fed no regret 
at ourtiability to ftU in with the prevailing 
fiuihion. 

On the 28th of May, we were indd>ted to 
ZucheUi for a very ridi treat, that gentleman 
havîng selected II Don Giovanni fyt bis benefit. 
Flndy cast and findy played, the opéra went off 
in very capital style. Malibran's Zérknà was 
an exquisite pièce of acting— ahe so petibctly 
identified herself wiA the diancter, that the 
viikiffeoiÊd was eveiy Ihing that tbe most ftsti-^ 
dious oould désire. Thia opéra, «wing potiibly» 
to the indispontion of ZudieOi, was repeated but 
ODce. Semiramide, La Donna del Lago, &c. 
were amongst die representatiohs and répétitions 
until the llth of June, when MaHbran took her 
benefit, presenting hersdf as Sueannay in Le 
NokMe di Figaro. 8he richly merited the plau- 
dits of a crowded bouse fbr this diaste and 
talented performance. Mlle. Sontag's CowUets 
was truly degant and gracefiil, and Donidli's 
Ahiunjwa was in every respect a very fine repre- 
sentation.-.Thunday, June 18di, was appropri- 
ated to the benefit of Mlle. Sontag. On this 
occasion, wé were presented with a sélection of 
the prindpal scènes in the Zauber/féte, the cha- 
racters in which were personated by Mlle. Son- 
tag, in conjunction with the powerfîd aid of M. 
Shiitz*8 German company. This sdection was 
succeeded by Tancredi, in which MaUbran sus- 
tained the prindpal charactcr. Throughout the 
opéra her eveiy look and eveiy action prodaimed 
the hero, and the perfi>rmance was altogether 
highly classical. In one respect we felt a alight 
disappointment — ^we thought that the ddivery of 
Doloe è di gloria, &c., where Tancredi aligbts 
fnrm the triumphal car, might bave been some- 
what more effident. 

THE WINTER THEATRES. 

The novdties of the month bave been almost 
exdusivdy confined to die benefit nigfati of the 
perfiirmers. Àmong those at Covent Garden 
that of Miss Smithaon is most deservingof notfce, 
as it introduced that lady to the public in a new 
and very important character. Her Belvidera 
bas imeqtdvocally advanoed her in the estimation 
of many who entertained préjudices towards her 
pgrevious efforts ; and we fcd confident that the 
F 
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Ibeling, sensibility, and intellect exhibited in 
this pcrfonnancc will be warmly and increasingly 
welcomed on her appearance ncxt season. The 
benefit of Miss Hughes bas exdted considérable 
attention, and given rise to much e]nstolary 
amusement, in conséquence of the détermination 
of Mr. Watson, who had a share in the benefit, 
to présent to the public The Beggara* Opéra 
with the characters reversed — that is to say, Mr. 
Reere personating PoUy^ and the rest of the 
Company exhibitingan equal degree of absurdity. 
Miss Hughes, by public advertisement, withdrew 
her name from the announcement of this extra- 
Tagant exhibition, and withheld her talents for 
better things. Whatever her motive might be, 
we are glad that she did so, and we are no less 
glad that the respectable portion of the town 
offered so little encouragement to an attempt so 
scandalous and disgracefuL 

At Drury Lane the only performance meriting 
particular notice was a camival, whidi was a 
dedded improremeni on this spedes of entertain- 
ment, as it bas been of late yeais conducted. It 
is announced to be repeated. We cannot, how- 
ever, take any pleasure in the revival of this 
mode of depraving the public taste in a national 
théâtre; but as maaquerades have long been lefb 
to the enjoyment of mere vidgarity, we trust that 
the vulgar will very soon grow as tired of them as 
the rest of the world. This théâtre dosed on the 
30th of June, with an address from Mr. Cooper, 
expressing a proper portion of gratitude, and 
making the ùsual number of maoagerial promises 
finr the next season. . 

HATMARKET. 
We are sometimes at a loss to guess why this 
house possesses such singular attraction at a season 
of the year, when cheerfulness and enjoyment are 
more apt to steal ibrth to the fields and the fresh 
air, than to encounter the stifling atmosphère of 
a théâtre — though Liston, Farren, Mrs. Gbver, 
and Miss Kelly — ^persons on whom they very 
much dépend for sustenance and animation — ^be 
ready there to encourage them. The secret con- 
sists, not in the form of the théâtre, which is 
mconrenient, but in its size, and the fitness of 
the pièces selected for représentation. The suc- 
cess of this house for many seasons past is a 
proof ihat the public prefers legitimate comédies, 
at the most &tiguîng period of the year, and in 
an iH-constructed théâtre, though one of moder- 
ate dimensions, to the melancholy mummeries 
and multiplied processions that are provided ibr 
us in the great temples of the drama. Is it not 
strange that the acute and comprehensive eye of 
Mr. Kemble cannot see this ? and is it not still 
more extraordinary that his taste and intellect 
should descend to any participation in the 
vretched mockeries in which we find him so 



busily engaged. If a third of the profits of one 
season were appropriated to reducing the great 
désert of the théâtre, and bringing it within rea- 
sonable limits, the scènes of Shakspcare, Con- 
gre ve, Farquhar, and Sheridan, would be fiiund a 
mine, not only of moral, but of mercantile wealth. 
The notes of the poet would then be answered 
by others that would pass current through the 
land — the Unes of Shakspeare would be converted 
to ingots of gold — the brazen qualities of Far> 
quhar would be transmuted into a richer meta! — 
and the brilliant points of Sheridan would be 
diamonds indeed. 

But we have been waiting in the lobby of our 
inviting little théâtre too long — let us enter, and 
behold what is prepared for our amusement. 
Here, on the first night, we have " Spring and 
Autumny** in which Farren, as iS^tr Simcn Slaeky 
walks, or rather glides, about in a state of the 
most enviable ease, and représenta the most pas- 
sive philosopher we ever encountered. . It is not 
indeed a peison, but an abstract prindple thathe 
personifies. Nothing that we ever saw, or expect 
to see, can surpass this rich and perfèct realization 
of the sketch of the dramatist. After this we 
were treated with a new petite comédie, called 

Lodgings for Single Gentlemen;^* and plea- 
santer lodgings can hardly be conceived. They 
are delightfully situated, and the prospect is a 
very agreeable one ; it extends over the whole 
domain of frolic and fun, exhibits a bird*s eye 
view of wit, bas a very pretty fore-ground of 
laughter, and provides proper space for extra- 
vagance to ramble in. The plot we must leave, 
to those who never laugh — ^for our own parts, we 
must conièss that we cannot hold our sides and 
take notes at the same time. It is, however, full 
of bustle, and not more intricate than it ought to 
be. The dialogue is smart and lively — occa- 
sionally something more; and the actors com- 
plète the charm admirably. Mrs. Ashton, from 
Bath, made her first appearance, and will not 
only be useful but omamental in many parts of 
light comedy requiring pretty fèatures and a 
pleasing figure. We are beartly glad to wd- 
come back Miss F. H. KeUy — we trust we shall 
not part with her again speedily. Provindal 
audiences must fancy that we have a vast super- 
abundance of talent in the metropolis, when we 
can spare such an actress ail the wintcr. We hope 
next month to have many novelties to notice. 

MR. PHILIPPS'S LEOTtTRES ON gINOINO. 

We were much pleased, and not slightly in- 
structed and informed, by two lectures delivered 
by Mr. Phillips, at the Russd Institution, on the 
12th and 17th of June. Mr. PhiUpps, if we 
mistake npt, was a singer much in &vour with 
the public about the time that Braham was fiist 
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ntroduoed to the stage. He has since enjoy- 
ed considérable celebrity at concerts, and as a 
teacher of singing. His avowéd object, in the 
lectures of whicb ve are speaking, was, to ex- 
hibit an original improvement in the mode of 
teaching the aboTe art, by combining the Italian 
practice for improving and forming the singing 
Toice, with ^e just delivery, prononciation, and 
accent of words, especially in the Engliah lan- 
guage, calculated to lead to the highest excel- 
lence in singing, by a more simple, and also a 
more oomprehensive method, than any hitherto 
adopted; applying eqoally to the purposes of 
the profesâor and amateur, and to those of ail 
who *nay be desirous of either teaching or ac- 
qniring the Tocal art" We most do Mr. Phi- 
lipps the justice to say— to our comprehensicm 
at least — ^he was perfectly sucoessfîiL The basis 
of his System — and it ought to be the basis of 
ail Systems — is aimplîcity. Notwithstanding 
tfaat he pledged himself to show-^^nd we think 
he did show — that the singer*8 zule of practice 
and lesaons (variations excepted) may be oom« 
prised in two pages of rausic, instead ù( a vo- 
lume, there is no quad^ery in- his mode. His 
illustrations were dear, pleasing, and scientific. 

FINE ARTS' EXHIBITIONS, &c 

BOYAL AOADEMT. 

La8T month we were very full in our notices 
respecdng the fine arts ; oonsequently, with ré- 
férence lo the leading exhibitions, little remained 
fbr us to say. We are pleased that it is so ; 
since, for some weeks past, the novelties of lite- 
rature have been so numerous as to usurp the 
greater portion of our time and space* Yet, in 
addition to those already indicated, there are 
some pictures at the Royal Academy to which 
we must cnrsorily direct the attention of the 
reader. 

Some extraordinaiy effects of light are pro- 
duced in that txuly French painting, the Expul- 
sion of Adam and £ve from Paradise (1) by 
Dubufe. The stone-like colour of the flesh is 
also remazkable. 

The Retiim, a Cottage Scène in the Cam- 
pagna di Roma (30) by P. Williams, of Rome, 
has ail the truth, and warmth, and mellowness, 
by which the style of this artist is so happily 
distinguished. 

Six William Beechey^s Lady in Saint 
Swithin's Chair (43) from the fragment of a 
ballad in Waverley, is poeticaUy conceived ; and 
altogether, as a painting, it reflects high crédit 
on the vétéran academidan. 

Ramssy has several good portraits: Mrs. 
ManneTs(99); the Hon. Mis. Clifiôrd (141); 
Lord Clifibrd (171); Dr. Weld (368); and£. 
Weld, {Isq. (436). 



Mrs. Carpenter has an admirably painted pw- 
trait of the kte Major Gage (2ia) ; and anotber 
(156) of Mrs. Panton Corbett. This lady*t 
productions shame those of many of our maie 
artists. 

AIilton*8 Reconciliation with his Wifc (207) 
by ^xall, is a well painted picture, with con- 
iddenR)!^ force of characteristic expression. 

In the First Child (213) Kidd has told the 
story admirably well : the détails aie good, and 
in a very pleasing style. 

It is seldom that we meet with a battle pièce 
to our taste ; but we are pleased with the dear- 
ness and distinctness with which the scène Is 
brought befbre us in Jones^s Battle of Bqrodino 
(257). This artist also has a view of Rotter- 
dam (85) ; and, in the Antique Academy, a 
fine drawing of The Puniahment of David for 
Numbering the People (513). It is impossible 
to look at Jones*» drawings without being emi- 
nently gratified. 

Singleton*s Sabrina (268) is a meritorious 
composition ; and R. T. Bone*s Troubadour re- ^ 
lating his Adventures (282) is a pleasing and 
harmonious little picture. 

R. R Reinagle has valions productions ; with 
none of which are we so well pleased as his 
Portraits of Two Dogs (318). As a paintmg, 
his Hamlet (381) has considérable merit; but 
it beais as mucb resemblance to Hamlet, the 
goldsmitb, as it does to the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare. 

Simp8on*s Portrait of Clarkson Stanfield, the 
painter (859), is a fiûthful and highly characte- 
ristic likeness. 

Excelling, as he does, in water colours, who 
could expect CopUy Fidding to make a figure 
in oil ? Yet his distant View of Winchester — 
a shower passing off— (397) wiU be found to 
nnk very high in art. 

With few exceptions, the sculpture this year 
ia of a common-place character. Westmacott, 
however, has several portions of a large monu- 
ment in marble, proposed to be erected at Cal- 
cutta, to the memory of the Right Hon. Warren 
Hastings. Chantrey has two or three groupa 
from Homer, a bust of the Marquess of Stafford, 
&c — Baily also has two or three busts, and a 
monument ; and Behnes, with his accustomed 
industryand talent, has produced veiy fine busu 
of H.RH. Prince George of Cumbcdand (1182) 

the Duke of Cumberland (1216)— and the 

Princess Victoria (1216) aU in marble, for his 
Majesty : also Lady Elizabeth Gower (1214), 
and W. Manning, Esq., M. P. (1192.) 

BRmSH INSTITUTION. 

The Biitish Institution has bcen rc-opened 
for the summer season, with a collection of pic- 
F S 
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tans by Italian, Spi^b, Flemish, Dutch, and 
Engiiah masten. The aisiemblage^ thoug^ len 
lich and splendid than that with which we were 
twice indnlgedy tfarou^ the tptàtl itvma of His 
Majesty, contains manj fine and rare produc- 
tions. Thèse éome not fidily within die pale of 
criticism ; jet we shaU point out some of the 
more prominent sobjects. 

Amongst the lions of the galleTy are a ftdl- 
length portrait of an ddeilj gentleman (18) and 
another of an dderly lady (23) bodi by Vandyke, 
fiom the collection of Mr. PeeL They présent 
sudi truth, such force, sudi distinctness of cha- 
racter, that it is impossible to regard them other- 
wise than as amongst the finest spedmens of the 
ÉTty eren by this great master. 

The présent coUecthm is very rich fai the pro- 
ductions of Cuyp. Two portraits of Rembrandt, 
by himself, are at once curious and important : 
one of them, in early li&, is remarkable for the 
elaborateness and high finish of its style ; the 
other, taken at a much later period, when the 
smoothness of ridn and brilliancy of complexion 
had ylelded to the advance of âge, is equïdly re- 
markable as a spécimen of the powerful efiècts 
which may be produced, by the practised hand 
of genius, in a few oomparatively rough and 
iiipid touches. Here are also two portraits of 
ladies^ by Rembrandt, to which, amongst other 
subjects, we may heteafter retum. 

A Landscape, with Europa, by Claude, in the 
possession of His Majesty, is remarkably bril- 
liant, yet exceedingly soft. Immediately oppo- 
nte is another of Claude*8 landscspes (69) be- 
longing to Frédéric Perkins, Esq. $ and, in the 
middle room, is a Sea-Port, with Buildings and 
Figures (115) by the same artis^ the property 
of Sir R. Frederick, Bart 

Of Salvator Roea*s productions, we find two 
spécimens : a Landscape with Figures (12) be- 
longing to O. J. Cholmondeley, Esq. ^ and a 
Woody Landscape, with Figures (149)--« splen- 
did effort of genius — ùom the coUectioti of 6. 
Wilbraham, Esq., M.P. 

The finest Correggio that we bave eter scen 
is thé Head of Christ (188) also belonging to 
Ml. Wilbraham. 

The Earl of Hardwicke's Portrait of Ignatius 
Lo3rola, by Titian (83), is a fine and singulariy 
Mriking pitttue. 

That magnificentpicture, The Tribute Money 
(156), by Rubens, might of itself be regarded as 
a noble exhibition. Bot at présent we cannot 
forther particularise. 

Amongst the great names, yet unmentioned, 
in this collection, are those of Netscher, Teniers, 
Reynolds, Both, Polemburgh, Vanderelde, Os- 
tade, Murillo, Le Sueur,^ Ruysdael, Jan Steen, 
Paul Pottcr, Wouwerman, A. Carracci, Van- 
•dwnèer, Wattean^ Hobbcia, De Wltt, Paul 



Veiûoese, Cailo Df^i, Spagnoktto, Betf^ma, 
(HMpÊr Poussin, Hondekoeter, P. Da CoftaoSy- 
OainaboKOugh, Oerard Doaw, L. Canod, Mieds^ 
Canaktti, Tintoiretto, Cailo Maratti, Velasques^ 
De Hooge, Ouido, Raphaël, Luca CKardino, 
Sir Peter Lely, Weenix, Pynacker, Gnerdno^ 
Leonaido da Vind, Sîr €k>dfrcy Kneller, Borgo- 
gnooe, &c The number of pictures in die col- 
lection is 194. 

BOGIETY OF BBITI9H AB^STS- 

The Suffi>Ik Street rooms still vemain open,, 
continue to be well attended, and the pur- 
diases, we are happy to kam, bave been at onee 
numerons and extoisive. 

Howard*8 Emmeline (29) — evidently s por- 
trait — affords endenoe of great improremait in 
this meritorious yoong artist. 

Tennant*s Wrecked Fisheiman restored (148) 
possesses eonsideraUe merit in composition and 
in feeling, but it is somewhat hard in manner. 

R. B. DaviB*s Portraits oi Horse and Hound 
(225) are well executed. 

Hot ^Baths, Clereden, near BristotU-JIfoon- 
ligfat^329) by B. Barker, will be regarded at 
a very pleasing and effective little picture. 

Carse's Study of a Wild Duck (475) afibrds 
proof of great and successful attention. — We 
had marked many other subjects for notice, but 
we are here compelled to dose» 

PAINTEB8 ÏN WATBB OOLOVBS. 

This — one of the paost delightful of ail our 
exhibitions — gained upon us at eadi successive 
vint We were never weary of gazing upon its 
beauty, its grâce, and its brilliancy. It tenni- 
nated a most deservedly successful season on the 
27th of June. 

tubneb's dbawingq. 

Mr. Charles Heath, with the view of attraet^ 
ing the attention of the town to his pubHcatioii 
of Views in Engknd and Waks, from drawings 
by J. M. W. Tumer, Esq., R.A., bas gratui. 
tously opened an exhibition of the drawings at 
the Egypdan Hall, PiccadiBy. The entire 
number exhibited ïa forty-one; but three of 
thèse — Florence, Lake Albano, and Lago Mag- 
giore — are for a^work on Italy, whidi is 
tended ho appear next spring, da a plan simUar 
to that of the Views in England and Waks. 

Many of thèse light and graceful produotioiia 
are, like the greater part of Mr. Tunier*8 mote 
elaborate performances of late years, very poeiio 
in their character. Others, however, «re more 
sober and more tme to nature. The work is al- 
together one of those mentonous undertakings 
¥^ch, we trust, will be duly patroniaecL 
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The Rayai Banquet, 
ÉEFORE his dqiartiire for Windsor HIs Ma- 
jéstj had a grand dresê dinn'er party, in the 
Banquetting-room at St. Jamea's, each end of 
which was covered with draperies of crimaon 
fdlk^ divided into compartments, serving as a 
back gronnd to a large side-bottd, which ex- 
tended the wh(^ lengSi of the apartment. lis 
centre projection was surmounted by a gold 
fbunty taken irom the vessel of the Admirai of 
the Spanish Armada 3 under this fount was a 
superb vase ; the next {âeces were the celebrated 
ahield of Achilles; an Egyptian temple, dedi- 
cated to the god Apis, with the Sacred Ozin the 
middie of the temple ; and a superb pièce of 
gold plate, the largest in this coontry ; with a 
star in the middie, endrded by the motto of 
the Oarter ; the Stars of the Order, of whidi his 
Majesty is Sovereign, engraved round it, and at 
the ndes are those of twenty Foreign Orders, 
with which his Majesty bas been invested by 
£fièrent Sovereigns ; in front of each of ^e side 
projections was a large candelabra, representing 
Mercury delivering Bacchus to the Nymphs, 
sad the Dragon, in the Oarden of the Uespe- 
ride&, There were also golden eweis for rose 
water, in the form of deep sheUs, supported by 
sea-horses, with a Taiiely of manne subjects at 
bottom. Twoancient Scotch flagons, together 
with a number of rases fOled with artifidal 
flowers, were tastefîdly arranged on différent 
parts of the sideboard^ and at the dinner-table 
none but gold plate was used. On the table at 
which his Majesty and party dined, the centre pièce 
rqfiresented Neptune holtUng fab trident, sup- 
ported by sea-monsters, resting on aplatfimn, 
die corners of which were upheld by marine 
hones. There were also some large vases deco- 
rated with a variety of allegorical subjects, and 
suirounded by Tritons. 

Pamtt, 

It was fbr a long time imagiiied that thèse 
birda eould pro6reate in their native country 
only. Many parrots, however, were bom in 
Europe, as fiurbadc as 1740 and 1741./ In 1801 
some Amasocis* pairots were bom at Rome. 
M. Lamourouz has given us eonsiderable détails 
respecting the broods of two blue macaws that 
were at Caen some yeais ago. Thèse birds, in 
fimr years and a half ttom 3i6 month of Mareh, 
181^ to the end of August, 1823, laid sizty- 
^8*9 ^ nineteen broods. Of this number, 
twenty-five eggs produced yoong ones, of which 
len- only dled. The others lived, and became 
perfectly aocustomed to the dimate. They laid 
eggs at aU seasons; and the broods became 
more fréquent and more productive, in the course 
of time; and in die end muttiftwer were losl. 
The number «f eggs in the nest u^d to vaiy, 
six having been tngether at a time ; and thèse 
macaws were seen to bring up four young ones 
atonce. Thèse eggs took frmn twenty to twen^. 
ftve days to be hatched, like those of onr 00m- 
aion hens. Their form was that of a pear, a 
litâe ftatted, aad their kngth eqnal to that of a 
j^igeoB*»e§g« It-was oniy betwecD thç fifteenth 



ând tfvé-&&4.twuitleA d&y that the yoaftg fmet 
became covered with a very thick down; soft, 
aad of a whitish slate gtey. The foathers did 
Aot begin to make their appearance undl to- 
wards we thirtieth day, and took two months to 
acquire their Aill growth. It was a dozen or 
fifteen months before the young arrived to the 
sise of their parents, but their [dumage had ail 
its beauty fiom six months old. At three 
months old they abandoned the nest, and could 
eat alone ; up to this period they had been fed 
by the father and moâier, which dlsgorged the 
food from their bill, in the same manner as 
pigeons àxu^CwnerU Animal Kingdom, j^. 

Thin Lege* 

M. de TaBeyraod being at oooKt one day, 
when the oorpe diplomaUgue weot to pay their. 
respects to the K^g, be waa observed to gasa 
very eamestly at one of the penonagea admitted 
to àie êahn bleuy and who was rwnatkahle for 
Ids exctssivdy thin legs. On being mikeà wbmt 
engaged his attention, M. de Talleyrand le^ 
vdied : ^ I am puided to discover whether the 
Bailli de F— weais thase swords, er has gai 
thieelegs." 
Anodstne PoiUfor êtapping CarUme Tee^ 

A cément, composed of powdered sul^hate d 
lime, made into a peste with water and a small 
portion of acétate of morphine^ is now used by 
some dentists for stopping painM carions teeth, 
in lieu of gold leaf or silver. After deaning out 
the toothwith lint and warm water, the cavity 
is again washed with a weak solution of acétate 
of morj^e, by means of a camePs ludr pencQ ; 
the anodyne powder is then mixed with a little 
water, and instantly introduced, so as to fill the 
cavity about h^fuU; after which it is fiUed up 
with powdered sulphate of lime, immediately on 
its being formed mto a thidc paste with water, 
which becomes rapidly sdid. Tbis practice^ 
where the cavity of the tooth will admit of the 
cément being retained, has proved Very suc 
cessfîiL 

£au de Cohffne» 

A late liumber of the Jowmal dee Cannait^ 
taneee UêueUee contaîns the iidloiriiig reeeipC 
for makhig Eati de C<4ogiie of the pursst que* 
Hty ^^pbits of wine of thirty-six degices, four 
Mtres (Uie Btre is abeut an Ënglish quart); 
essentiai oil of cediat and of dtron, each three 
drachms; oil of bergamot, two ounces; oil of 
lavender, one drachm and twenty-four grains; 
oil of tfayme, twdve grains; neroli, three 
drachms; oil of rosemary, three drachms and 
twenty-four gralns« Put the oils into the qpirits 
of wine, and leave them to infuse fbr one month^ 
then filter through bk>tting'pi4>er: put into the 
mixture when bottled one pint of eau de mélisse. 
A Ghost Story, 

A/ery odd acddent this year befd mee, for 
.be^^ corne about a law-sute to London, and 
lying in a lodging with my door fost locked 
(and by reason of the great beat that summer, 
aU the side curtains being 4ung atop of the 
tMSter of my bed), I, waUng in 1^ moming 
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about eight o^dock, and tuming myselfe with 
intention to rise, pkndy saw, within a jaid of 
my bed-«idey a thing ail in wmte like a standing 
sheet, with a knot atop of it, about four or five 
ftet heï^f which I conaidçred a good while, 
and did rayse mysdfè up in my bed to view it 
the better. At last, I thrust out both my banda 
to catdi hold of it ; but, in a moment, like a 
ahadow it slid to the fèet of the bed, out of the 
whidi I leaping after it, coidd see it no more. 
The little beliefe I ever had in things of thia 
nature, made mee the more concemed, and 
doubting least some 111 might bave happened to 
my wife, I rid home that day to Petworth in 
Sussex, where I had left her with her fiither the 
£arl of NorthumberLand ; and, aa I was going 
up stairs to her diamber, I met one of my foot^ 
men, who told mee that hee was comming to 
me with a packet of letters, the which I having 
taken from him went to my wife, who I found 
in good heahfa, being in oompany with the Lady 
Easex, her sister, and another gentlewoman, one 
Mra. Ramaay* And, afler the first aalutation, 
they aU asked mee what made mee to corne 
home 80 much aooner than I intended ? Where- 
npon tdd them what had happened to mee 
that moming; which they ail wondenng at, 
denred mee to open and read the letter that I 
had taken from the footman ; which having atil 
in my hand I inunediately did, and read my 
wifè'a letter to mee aloud, wherin ahe desired my 
apeedy retum, aa fearing that aome ill would 
happen to mee, becauae that moming ahe had 
aeen a thing ail in white, with a black &ce, 
atanding by her bed aide, which had frighted 
her ao much aa to make her acrike out ao loud, 
that her weemen came running into the room. 
I confeaa aU thia aeemed very atrange, fbt by 
OTMtnining ail particulais, wee fbund that the 
aame day, the aame hour, and (aa neer aa could 
be oomputed) the aame minute, ail that had 
happened to mee had befiiUen her, being fortie 
miles a aunder. The Lady Easex and Mrs. 
Ramaay were witnessèa to both- our relations, 
and acqiuûnted the Lord of Northumberland 
with it, whb thought it a very extraordinaiy 
ûiing.^-~LeUers of Philip, second Earlof Ches- 
Urfield. 

A n i mal Maçnetum, 
The animal magnetiaeia of Paria prétend that 
when they hare thrown any one into a atate of 
what they are pleaaed to call ^' ecstasy,*' the 
body iB insensible to suflfering ; and they are just 
now drculating and attaching great importance 
to the case of an old lady cS aixty-four, who, 
having been thrown by them into a atate of ecs- 
taay, underwent, aa they aay, the aevere openu 
tion of having an ulceroua cancer eut out of her 
neck, without experiendng the alighteat pain I 
During the whole of the opération, adda the 
atatement, ahe exhibited no sensé of sufièring, 
or evenof sensation, until towards the end, when 
ahe laughed, like a person who was being tickled, 
and exclaimed, Finissez, ne me chatouiller pas 
— Leave ofl^ do not ticUe me.'* Previous to 
each dressing of the wound she was agaîn mag- 
netised with perfèct suecess, and the cure was 
complète. 

Lares and Pénales, 
March 17th— <Thi8 day, being the flaoonddby 
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of the second moon, is an annual festival in 
China, in honour of the Fokshin Towte Taan, 
felidtoua gods of the districts* apotheoeis.** 
Taan meana, in ordinary language, the birth-day 
of a mortal ; but in thia connexion meana the day 
when a mortal became a god. As you walk the 
streets of Canton, yoii (if observant) wiH see in 
niches and corners, stone figures of a little beaided 
old man and old woman, aitting beside each 
other. Thèse are the Towte Powsaat — the dis- 
trict gods and goddeases. Chi this day, atheisti- 
cal literati, magistrates, mandarins, merchants, 
shopmen, and plebeians, ail let off crackers, and 
light candies, roast pigs, and présent them with 
geese, ducks, ibwls, &c. as sacrifidal victims, 
with dumplings, fruits, and spirituous liquors, as 
ofièrings to Ûie Towte Powsaat. Caps, boots, 
jackets, &c. made of paper — a complète ward- 
robe— J>eing placed in a red paper trunk, are aU 
bumt, and sent into the invisible state, for the 
use of thèse deified personages. Thèse fbolish 
observances are attendcd to with spedal devo« 
tion, in aU the govemment offices. The thing 
most dreaded on this day is the fàning of rain ; 
which indicates the opposite, vis. a drought in 
the course of the year. The proverb runs thus : — 

Tapshap Towte eechay, 

Yatpakyat shaL 

^ The wetted divinity*s dothea will take a 
hundred daya to dry.**^Can/(m Reffister, 

A New Reliffion. 

Saliabury Crags, in the' vidnity of Edinbmgfa, 
présent aome rare and heautifîil minerais, and 
geological apedmens, to the considération of the 
curions and sdentific Thither occasionally re- 
sort, fumished with hammers, £at breaking the 
rocks and atonea, the mineralogical students and 
profbsaors of the University, when the latter illus- 
trâtes his lectures by, -or discourses upon, the spe- 
cimena fi>und. *^ A révérend grannie,** who 
lived in the nd^bourhood of the Crags, one day 
infbrmed a lady, whom she observed looking with 
apparent interest at the granité and spars, whidi 
usually bestrew the road, that ^' a grand new 
rdigion had been discovered !*' — Indeed !** 
exdaimed the fiùr atranger. Deed, and ye 
maunha doot it!** quoth the old dame; for 
dinna they caries come, ae makin* their prach- 
ments here !**—.*< Did they ? and when they 
were last here, what did they say and do ?** — 
** Oh I** exdaimed the honest woman, " for the 
matter o* that, they dinna spak muckle, but they 
a' chappit the stanea wi* wee hammera, and then 
gang*d awa* I*' 

Don Pedro, 

Don Pedro, Emperor of Braadl, waa aitting to 
a painter for his portrait, when an officer came 
into the room to make a report respecting the 
arrivai of certain veasek, &c He was desired 
to read the report ; but being unable to make 
out some of the fordgn names, and to pronounce 
others properiy, the onperor got into such a pas- 
sion with him, that at laat he rose from his chair, 
cau^t hold (k a stick, and .tried to give him a 
good thrashing; but the oflicer escaped from 
âie royal chastisement for a long while, by 
dodging his Majeaty round the room, and in 
particular, by ahdtcring himseJf befaind the eaad 
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on whîch the canvas was extended for the whole- 
length portrait of his Majesty. 

Literary and Scient\fio Intelligence. 

Lord Herdbrd, who is reaidingat Rome, is 
•aid to hsTe porchased the odebrated Pompey^s 
pillar, at the fbot of which Cssarfell, for the sum 
dfôylOOL 

An applc tree, at Ghsilnitz, in a healthy state, 
and aixty years of âge, has been engrafted with 
no fèwer than 330 varieties of apples, since the 
year 1804. The first year 175 Tarieties were 
engrafted on the body of the tree, without any 
order being foUowed. It has alwajrs been pro- 
ductive : in 1813 it yielded ttrelve Altenburgh 
bushels* 

The King of Pnuna has granted 12,600 dol- 
lars to the Observatâxy at Bérlin, 8,500 of which 
are for the purchase of a fourteen foet télescope 
of Frauenhofor, at présent in Munich ; 3,500 for 
a meridian drcle, by Pistor ; and 600 for a chro- 
nometer, by Tiède. Ue has also presented the 
Konigsberg Observatory with 4,000 dollars, for 
the érection of a tower for a Keliometer, by 
Frauenhofor. 

The remains of a Roman villa, and other anti- 
quities, were lately discovered at JLittlii^gtoo, in 
Cambridgeshire. 

A Gennan artiUery officer, at Amberg, has 
effècted an improvement in the air gun, by whi<^ 
the air is coEtdensed to the amount of 200 atmo- 
•l^ieres. The bail is intzoduœd by means of a 
smaU spring. 

Mr. Vignolles, the dvil engineer, has pro- 
duced a model for completing the Thames tunnel 
npon a new, saiè, and economical principle. 
The design is sanctioned by many of the direc- 
tors and proprietors pf that undertaking. 

Mr. Jefirey has resigned the editor^p of the 
fidinborgfa Review, in which it is understood 
he will be succeeded by Mr. M. Napier. 

The British Institution has coniplimented W. 
H. Pickersgin, Esq., R. A., with one hundred 
guineas, as a tribute of respect for the high talent 
which, in several works, he has reoently dis- 
played. 

At Paris, Madame Louis has socceded in pro- 
ducing flowers in wax, of such exquisite delicacy, 
as to be suited for botanical study. 

The Liverpool monument to the memory of 
Mr. Canning, is to be of marble. Its exécution 
has been entrusted to Chantrey. 

On the aftemoon of May 27th, the New Ba- 
zaar, in Oxford-street, was totaUy destroyed by 
fiie. Thé accident was occasioned by the igni- 
tion of certain combustibles employed in exhi- 
biting the dioramic picture of the bumingof York 
Minster. 

In the year 1827, the number of yonng men 
at Lyons, who were twenty years of âge, was 
835; of whom 285 could write and read ; 329 
read only, and 221 neither write nor read. 

The use of iron wire bridges is beooming 
général in France ; they aro constructing two of 
âiese light but durable structures on the Rhône, 
and many odiers bave been ordered for différent 
rivers. 

Egyptian antiqmty will shortly be illustrated 
by a séries of engravings of the vahiable collec- 
tion of gems» camées, tcarabi; &c found on the 



bimks of the Nile, by Baron Paulin, while Am- 
bassador fîpom Sweden to Constantinople. 

Mr. T. W. C. Edwards, lecturer on expéri- 
mental phîlpsophy and chemistry, has invented 
an apparatofe, called the Aniecatelephor, for the 
instantaneous convejrance of intelligence to any 
distance — the Cape of Good Hope, Calcutta, 
&c.~-and receixing back again at London, within 
one minute, a reply. In its action, the appa-^ 
ratus is totally unconnected with dectridty, mag- 
netism, galvanism, or any other subUe descrip- 
tion of matteb 

The French Minister of Marine has ordered 
certain steam engines invented by an engineer 
named Frimot, to be applied to two firigates to 
be constructed for the purpose at Brest 

The number of individnals vacdnated under 
the direction of the Committee appointed by the 
Academy of Médiane at Paris, within twenty 
years past, is abont eight millions ; and the num» 
ber vaccinated throu^out France in the same 
period, thirtjr millions. 

Turkey in Europe oontains at this time, 
2,000,000 Turks, 3,000,000 Oreeks and Alba- 
nians, 1,800,000 Servians, 1,500,000 Bulga- 
rians, 1,500,000 Moldavians and Wallachians — 
Total, 9,800,000. 

. The Viscount Villenenve Bargemont has 
published, at Paris, a woric on the Grand Masters 
of Su John of Jérusalem, containing views of 
their tombs at Jérusalem, Rhodes, Maha, &c. 
with historical and biognphical notices. 

The use of gélatine from bones is becoming' 
gênerai in the Frendi hospitals, as an article of 
diet. In the Hospital of La Charité, in Paris, 
upwards of a tbourând rations a day are produoed 
by means of a steam apparatus. 

Workt in ihe Prett, ^c, 

A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Mrs. Thomp. 
son, authoT of the Memoirs of the Court of Henry 
the Eighth. 

The second édition of Mr. Brandreth^s Gar- 
land, with additional Poems. 

A new Annual, for Scotlafid, by James Hogg, 
the Ettrick She^^erd. 

The Life of Herman Cortes, induding the 
Conquest of México ; by Don Tdesforo de Tnie- 
ba y Cosio. 

Laurence Mertoun, or a Summer in Wales ; 
by the author of Reginald Trevor. 

A Circumstantial Account of Persons remark- 
able for their Health and Longevity ; exhibiting 
the Habits, Functions, and Opinions of such 
Persons in regard to the best means of prolong- 
ing Life ; by a Physician. 

Gideon, and other poems, by the author of 
My Early Years, &c 

Views of Bath and its Environs, by Mr. Wors- 
ley, an artist of that City. 

Shr Jonah Barrington has neariy ready a third 
volume of his amusing work. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geo- 
graphical Sdence, is announced to appear in 
Septànber next; it is to be conducted by an 
assodation of Naturalists, and will embrace aU 
. the departments of Natural History and of Geo» 
gç^pbyi both Pbyvical and DooriptiTe. 
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BIBTHS. — MAERIMBS.— MBATHS. 



BIRTHS—MARRIAGES.— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

Of Sovs^The hdj of CoL P. D. Sher- 
■ton. — The lnây of Captain Cotgta.ye, IL K — 
The ladj of the Rev. Ftancû Lear. — The lady 
of Lieut..CoL O. PoUodc, C. B.— The lady of 
Sir C. H. Coote, Bart, M. P — The ladj of O. 
W. Tapps, Eaq., M. P. 

Of Dauohtees.— The lady of J. P. Orde, 
BarU-The lady of J. 0*Hara, M. P — Lady 
Mary StephensoD. — Theladyof W. B. Kitdiiner. 
^The lady of the Rer. John Crabbe.-^The 
Countea of Ohidiester. — The lady of Lieut.- 
CoL LindsayM^The lady of Major General 
ToQey.— Theladyof J.BrowneyEeq., M. F. — 
The Connten of Mountehailes. 



MARRLIGES. 

At Hildersham, W. Stutfield, Eiq., of Tavit- 
lodc Sqvare, to Mary, only duld of John Bur- 
goyBe,Esq. 

The Rer. W. S. Phillipa, B.D., to Pendope, 
youngett daughter of the hrte Commodore 
Bmj^jtÈtoOy Wid nieoe of Sir J. D. Bnmi^ton, 
Bart. 

At Chflitmham, Lieut.-.CQL Leggatt, to 
Hijabeth, eldett daughter of the late Rer. B. 
Grisdale, Rector of Withington, and Vicar of 
Chedwordiy. Gtoucwtanfaire. 

At Malta, T. L. Gooch, Eaq,, youngest son 
of Sir Thomas Oooch, Bart, to Ann Europa, 
ddest daughter of CoL the Hon. W. H. Gard- 
ner, and nieoe to the late Vice Admirai Lord 
VisGonnt Gardn^, G.C.B. 

At Florence, Sir G. T. Temple, Bart, to 
Mary, daughter of George Baring, Bsq. 

At St James^s, Westminster, T. Gabb,£8q., 
to Maria, daughter of the late Sir C. Willoughby, 
Bart. 

The RcT. W. Brownbw, A.M., to Fanny, 
wàf daughter of R. J. Chambers, Esq., oi the 
Middle Temple. 

At Abeigwilly, the Rev. D. T. Thomas, 
Vicar of Trdeach, and Clydey, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Morgan G. Davies, Eaq., 
ofCwm. 

R. Dering> Esq., nephew of the late Sir £. 
Dering, Bart., to Letitia, second daughter of the 
Uite Sir G. Shee, Bart. 

E. G. Stone, Esq., of Chambers Court, Wor- 
oestershiie, and o( Coptford Hall, Essex, to 
Susan, tbird daughter of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd. 

At Christchurâi, Gérard, eldest son of Lieut.. 
Gen. Gosselin, to Amelia, youngest daughter 
of the late D. Tupper, Esq., of HauteviUe, 
Guemsey. 

At Bramdean, fiampshire, Sfar. J. Tylden, 
late Lieut.CoL of the ôSd Regt, to Elisabeth, 
only daui^bter of Ûie Rev. H. L. Walsh, L JLD. 

C. R. Pemberton, Esq., to Henxietta, eldest 
dani^ter of H. W. Peach, Esq., M. P. 

J. M. Lany, Esq., to Manon Agatha, third 
daughter of R. Downie, Esq., M. P. » 

At Edinburgh, C. Fezgusson, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir G. Fergusson, Bariu, to Helen, daughter 
of the Hon. D. Boyle, Lord Justice Ckrk. 



At Chailton, Captain Crawfbrd, R. A., to 
Harriet Bennett, youngest dau^ter of the late 
J. Gen, Esq., of Peeling House, Susses. 

At Bath, Captain W. Hundey, to Emi^ 
Theresa, eldest dau^ter of Sir L. Vesturme. 



DEATHa 

At Edgeworth's Town, William Edgeworth, 
Esq., son of the well-known Ridiard LoveD 
Edgewordi, Esq. 

At his seat, at Scotton, Norfolk, Sir. T. Dur- 
rant, Bart. 

The infimt son of Mr. and Lady Geoigiana 
Ryder. 

At Bath, Lady Holbome, reHct of Sir F. 
Holbome, Bart. 

In St. James*s Square, ^ed 24, Captain S. 
Eisklne, second son of the Earl of Rosslyn. 

At Wisbaden, in (ïermany, the reigning Duke 
of Oldenbui;^. 

At New Yoà^ Mr. George Washington 
Adams, ddest son of the late Président of thé 
United States. 

On the 17th of May, Her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain. 

At Bath, the lady of Captahi Cotgrare, R.N. 

At Taunton, Elvira Frances, ddest dangfatet 
of Cobnel Barrow. 

By acddental drowning, the Right Hon. 
Heniy Leeson, brother to Lord Miltown. 
. At Paris, Prince Hohenlohe, a Maishal of 
France, broker to the Gennan Prince of tbat 
name. 

At Paris, aged 55, General Count CuriaL 

At Paris, aged 47, the Right Hon. Chi^ 
John Gardiner, Earl of Blessington, 

In WhitehaE-place, the Right Rev. Charles 
Lbyd, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, and Regius 
Pn^essor of Divinity in that University. 

In St. James^s Place, F. Bonham, Esq., 
second son of J. B. Carter, Esq., M. P. 

In Portman-square^ the Dowager Visoountess 
Melville. 

At Hamburgh, Mis. H. Ross, daughter of Sir 
A. Crauford, Bart. 

At Northlands, Sussex, the Rev. G. A. F. 
Chichester, youngest son of the late Lord Spencer 
and Lady Harriet Chichester. 

At Brighton, aged 48, the Right Hon. Edwsrd 
Hovell Thurbw, Baron Thurbw. 

At Geneva, aged 50, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Bart, late Président of the Royal Socie^r. 

Sir William Burroughs, Bart. 

At Uangollan, Lady E. Butler. 

Aged 37, the Hon T. Stapleton, eldest son of 
Lord Despencer. 

At the Isle of Wight, Lady Thompson, wife 
of the Rev. Sir H. Thompson, Bart, and daugh- 
ter of the late Hon.,Commi8sioner Sir G. Grey, 
Bart 

At Cheltenham, Sophia, relici of the Hon. R* 
Walpole. 

In Great George-street, Westminster, Lady 
ElizabethFane, relict of John Fane, Esq., M. 
and sister of the Earl of Macdesfield. 
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TO 8UBSCMBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



Amongst other publications now on our table for rcview next month are — The 
Advmtures a Kin^ê Page—Oldamrt^jyEHnne, or ^ Cynio^GabrieUe, a Taie ^ 
the SwUs MauntaiM, by C. Reddino— ofLeiiure, by the Rcv. W. B. Clarket— 
Pûrtraitê of the Dead—Cain the Wanderer, A Vieion qf Heaven, Darknesê, and other 
Poème — Head s Forest Scenee and Incidente in the Wilde of North America, âçc, 

We are exceedingly glad to hear again from our fair and accomplished young 
frlend, "E. M. P." 

A. E. M." will perceive that we have at last redeemed our pledge to him. 

Our friend " W. G y" will find that we have also promptly met his wishes. 

" The Palace of Ideae" is fanciful and pretty ; but it seems to be adapted to the 
taste of juvénile rather than of adult readerâ. 

Beautiiul aa îs " The Fair Maid qfNorwqy," hier violation of the spirit of history is 
8uch that we fear to introduce her in La BkuM Ambmblbe* Where history présents 
only a faint and shadowy outline, the picture may without impropriety be filled up by 
the créative pencil of imagination ; but^ in grand and well known points, truth ought 
not to be departed from, even in works oî fiction. 

We have been considerably amused with " My Uncle'e Taie" but its character is 
not suited to our purpose. If the writer be so disposed, we have no doubt of lus 
ability to produce something that may be acceptable to the readers of La Belle 
Assemblée. 

" The Fictim qf Paseion" savours too much of the old school. Cannot its author 
favour us with something resembling, in spirit, her Vale of Langollen ?" She b in 
error respecting her paper upon Education. 

To Mr. Brakdb£th our thanks are again due. 

To " Mary Faiconer," we beg leave to say — " No, I thanîk you." 

We are sorry to be under the necessity of retuming the same answer to the 
author of The Protégée:' 



PRmTBD BT SHACEBLL AMD BAYLIS, JOHNSON's-OOUBT^ FLEET-STREKT. 



AuovsT, 1829. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 



FOR AUGUST, IgSO. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OF CAROLINE HARRIET, 
VISCOUNTESS EASTNOR. 



Casolike Habriet, Viscountess East- 
nor^ is the fourth daughter of Philip^ 
thîrd and présent Earl of Hardwicke, 
by his Countess^ the Lady Elizabeth 
Lindsay,* daughter of James, fifth Earl 
of Balcarras. Her Ladyship is the 
younger sbter of Lady Elizabeth Mar- 
garet Stuart, wife of the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Stuart (now Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay) Knigfat Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, &c,, whose por- 
trait we have already had the honour 
of introducîng in our Picture Gal* 
LERT of The British Female Nobi- 
UTY.t The Lady Caroline Harrîet Yorke, 
bora on the 15th of October, 1794, was 
married, on the 4th of March, 1815, 
to John Somers, Vîscount Eastnor, 
eldest surviving son of John, Earl 
Somers. Four children have been the 
fruits of this marriage .'-Caroline Mar- 
garet, bom in August, 1817; Charles 
Somers, bom in July, 181»; Harriet 
Catherine, bom in January, 1823 ; and 
Isabella Jemima, bom in August, 1828. 

The descent of the noble family bf 
Hardwicke is so distinctly sketched in 
our Memolr of Lady Elizabeth Stuart, 
Lady Eastnor's sister, that it would be 
unnecessary again to go over the same 
ground. Requesting, therefore, the at- 
tention of the reader to that Memoîr,;^ 
we pass inunediately to a brief genealo- 

* Far the deioent of the Liudsays, Earls of 
Balcarras, the reader is referred to the Illustra, 
tire Memoir (acoompanied bj an exqulsite For. 
trait) of the Hon. Mrs. Charles Lindsay, La 
Belle Assemblée, VoL IX. page 93. 

t La Belle Assemblée, VoL VI. page 
185. 

No, Se^-^-Fol. IX. 



gical notice of the house of Somers, to the 
honours of which Lord Eastnor is the heir 
apparent. 

The family of Cocks, Le Cock, or 
Cokkys, was seated at Ospringe, in Kent, 
so far back as the time of our first King 
Edward; and tbere they continued, in 
high estimation, until the reîgn of Henry 
the Eîghth, when they removed into 
Gloucestershire. Thomas Cocks, of Bi- 
shop's Cleeve, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, Esq., married Elizabeth, daughter of 
— — Holland, of Lancashue, Esq., by 
whom he had ten sons and three daugh- 
ters. One of his descendants was, 

Charles Cocks, Esq., the fifth son of 
Thomas Cocks and his wife, Anne, daugh- ♦ 
ter of Ambrose Elton, of Ledbury, in the 
county of Hereford, Esq. This gentle- 
Aian was one of the Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Worcester; he was 
elected M.P. for the oity of Worcester, in 
1692 ; and he represented the borough of 
Droîtwich in seven parliaments. He 
married Mary, daughter of John Somers, 
of Clifton-upon-Sevem, Esq., and sister 
and co-heir of John, Lord Somers, Lord 
High Chancelier of Great Britain. By 
that lady, he had two sons and three 
daughters. . Margaret, his youngest daugh- 
ter, was married, in 1719, to Philip Yorke, 
Esq., afterwards Earl of Hardwicke^ and 
Lord High Chancelier of Great Britain. 
His eldest son and successor was, 

James Cocks, Esq., of Brookmans, in 
the county of Hertford, M.P. for the bo- 
rough of Reigate. He married, first, in 
1718, the Lady Elizabeth Ne wport, eldest 
daughter of Richard, Earl of Bradford, 
by whom he had no surviving issue ; «e- 
condly, in 1737, Anne, youngest daugh- 
G 
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ter of William, fourth Lord Berkeley, of 
Stratton, who died in giving birth to their 
only child, James, who was killed at St. 
Cas, on the French coast, în 1758. Dying 
unmarried, hîs eztensive estâtes in Here- 
fordshire, Surrey, Kent, &c., descended 
to bis uncle, 

John Cocks, of Castleditch, Eastnor, in 
the county of Hereford, Esq. ; an estate 
which he obtained in marriage with his 
cousin, Mary, daughter of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Cocks, of Castleditch, to whom he 
was united in the year 1724. From this 
marriage came a family of twelve chil- 
dren ; of whom the eldest son, 

Charles, first Lord Somers, succeeded 
to the hereditary estâtes on the death of 
his father, m 1771. He represented the 
borough of Reîgate m three parliaments ; 
was created a Baronet on the 19th of 
September, 1772 ; and was raised to the 
dîgnity of the peerage, by the tîtle of 
Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham, in the 
county of Worcester, on the 17th of May, 
1784. His Lordship married, first, în 
1759, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Eliot, of Port Eliot, in the county of 
Comwall, Esq., and sister of Edward, 
first Lord Eliot, by whom he had — 

1. John, his saccessor, bom May 6, lyao ; 

2. Maiy Judith, bom in 1762 ;--3. Harriet 
Margaret, died an infiint;— 4. Edward Charles, 
bom in 1767, accidentally drowned, while at 
Westminster School, at the âge of fburteen 
Charles Edward, twin brother with Edward 
Charles, died an infent 6. Harriet, bom in 
1769. 

Lord Somers married, secandly, in 1772, 
Anne, daughter of Reginald Pôle, of 
Stoke, in the county of Devon, Esq., by 
whom he had — 

1. Philip James, a Cobnel in the army, and 
a Captain in the Ist Reghnent of Footguards; 
bom in 1774, married, in 1812, Fiances, daugh- 
ter of Arthur Herbert, Esq.;— 2. Reginald, 
bom in 1777, married, in 1802, Anne, daughter 
of his uncle, James Cocks, Esq. ; died in 1805; 
— 3. Anna Maria, bom in 1773 ; married, in 
1797, the Rcv. PhiKp Yrake, Prcbendaiy of 



Ely (who died in 1817) fimrthaoo of James, 
late Bishop of Ely. 

Lord Somers died on the SOth of June, 
1806; and was succeeded by his son, the 
présent peer, . 

John Somers Cocks, Earl Somers, Vis- 
count Eastnor, Baron of Evesham ; a 
Baronet ; Recorder of Gloucester ; High 
Steward of Hereford, &c It was on the 
17th of July, 1821, that his Lordship 
was created Viscount Eastnor and Earl 
Somers. He married, in 1785, Margaret, 
only daughter of the late Rev. Treadway 
Russel Nash, D.D., F.S.A., &c.,* of Be- 
vere, near Worcester, by whom he bas 
had issue as folio ws 

1. Edward Charles, Major in the 79th Regt 
bom July 27, 1786, killed at the siège 
of Burgos, in Spain, Octeber 8, 1812 ;_2. 
John, Viscount Eastnor, M. P. for the dty of 
Hereford, bom March 19, 1788; married, 
March 4, 1815, the Ladj Caroline Harriet 
Yorke, foiurth daughter of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, K.G. ; — 3. James Somers, in holy orders, 
bom Januaiy 9, 1790;— 4. Margaret Maria, 
bom Angust 6, 1791. 

The marriage of Lord Eastnor and his 
lady bas, as already stated, been blessed 
witb four children. 



* Dr. Nadi, the celebrated antiquaiy, and 
historian of the county of Worcester, studled at 
Worcester Collège, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of D.D. in 1768. He obtained the 
rectoryof St Peter's, at Droitwich, in Worces- 
tershire; but, coming into the possession of 
his fomilj estate, he employed his time and 
his fortune in the investigation of the antiqui- 
ties of the county in which he resided. He 
published, in 1782, CoUeoHoni for the Historp 
0/ WorcesiershirCy in two volumes, folio^ 
prising materials coUected by the Habingtons, in 
the seventeenth century, and augmented by Dr. 
Thomas and Bishop Lytdeton. Subsequently, 
he published, in the Archsologia, ObservtUionê 
on the Time of the Death and Place of Burial 
of Queen Katherine Parr, He also edited Ent- 
ières Hudibras, in three volumes, quarto. Dr. 
Nadi died in the year 181 1, at the âge of eig^ty- 
seven. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETS, AND WRITERS OF FICTION. 

No. XXX.— 8. T. COLERIDGE.* 



It appears to be a tacitly received 
axiom, that our's is not an âge of dra- 
matic literativre ; — that^ while the bards 
of Britain^ in every other branch of the 
divine art, bave ^'into the heaven of hea- 
vens presumed^ and drawn empyreal air," 
as writera of tragedy they bave shewn 
themselyes incapable of risîng above their 
native earth:— of cven attempdng those 
bold and daring flights which raise men 
towarda the atars^ and prove them ail but 
ffod». This is not quîte correct: it îs 
sacrifidng the présent upon the altar of 
the past. With few and rare exceptions^ 
we côuld produce tragédies of the pré- 
sent day, equal to any, and superior to 
m est, that bave appeared since the golden 
times of Elizabeth and James. The plays 
of Hill, Murphy, Johnson, Phillips, Thom- 
son, Young, Addlson, Rowe, &c., were 
tamely imitated from the cold French 
imitations — bodies without soûls — of the 
ancient Greek drama. Coleridge, to say 
nothing of the authors of De Montfort, 
Fazio, Evadne, &c, might, by his Re~ 
mane, put a whole host of such writers 
to flight, and extinguish them for ever. 

We bave renewed our acquaintance 
with the tragedy of Remorse, under the 
influence of a zest more keen than that 
with which we enjoyed its flrst penisal 
in years gone by ; or even that with 
which we witnessed its impassioned 
Bcenic représentation, when, by breath- 
less silence, not by vulgar shouts, its 
proud merit was attested. This playîs 
at least as delightful in the closet as on 
the stage. The plot of Remorse is well 
constructed, and ably carried on; its 
scenery is happily imagined ; many of its 
" situations" are very striking; and its 
gênerai stage eiTect îs good. The cha- 
racters, too, are boldly conceîved, skil- 
fully developed, and adequately sustain- 
ed ; yet, perhaps, like many of Schîller's, 



• For CorUemporary Poett and Wriiert of 
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they must be regarded as beautiful men- 
tal abstractions — poetical idealisms — 
rather than as transcripts of nature. It 
seems to bave been reserved for Shak- 
speare, alone, to give us nature herself. 

Remoree appears to be purely the child 
of imagination ; and, as such, it may be 
considered as one of the few instances in 
which dramatic productions, not having 
history or tradition for their basis, have 
proved successfîil. The scène is laid in 
Granada; its time is in the reign of 
Philip II., just at the close of the civil 
wars against the Moors, and during the 
beat of the persécution that raged against 
them ; oircumstances which render the 
costume and scenery of the pièce as pic- 
turesque as the characters are poetic 
To enter into the détail of a tragedy so 
well known as that of Remorse, would 
be useless and impertinent. Presuming, 
therefore, the gênerai reader to be ac- 
quainted with its structure, we shall, in 
this place, content ourselves with littlc 
more than indicating somè of its more 
prominent and impressive features. Two 
very fine contrasts of character are pre- 
sentedinthis drama: one, by Alvar and 
Ordonio, the sons of the Marquis Valdez; 
the other, by Donna Teresa, the orphan 
ward of Valdez, and Alhadra, the perse- 
cuted wife of Isidore, a Moorish chief- 
tahi. In Alvar we find ail that is noble, 
and gênerons, and confiding ; in Ordonio 
ail that is base, cruel, and malignant. 
Teresa is the very beau idéal of an amiable, 
lovely, and devoted woman; Alhadra, 
unsexed by the cruel wrongs that have 
been heaped upon her, is a personification 
of unshrinking, remorseless revenge. How 
thrillingly powerful is this passage in the 
mouth of Alhadra: — 

I wu a Morefool 

They cast me, tben a young and nuraing motber, 
Into a dungeon of their priton-houte, 
'Wbere wae no bed, no lire, oo ray of light. 
No toocb, 00 soand of eomfort I The black air, 
It waa a totl to breathe it I when the door. 
Slow opening at the appointed hour. diecloted 
One baaian couotenanoe, the lamp's red dame 
Cowered as It entered, and at once tank docro. 
Oh misérable ! by that lamp to see 
My infant quarrelHng with tbe coarse hard bread 
Brought daily : for the litUe wretch was siekiy— . 
G 2 
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My rage bad 4ried away Ht jimtonri food. 
In darkneu I remafned— 4he doU bell conntinf , 
Whfeh haply tôld methatthe all-eheering ton 
Wm ritf ng on oar garden. When I dosed» 
My infant'i moanings mingled with roy ilumben, 
And waked me.— If yoa were a mother, lad y, 
I »hoald tcaree dare to tell yott that ftt noitet 
And peeriih eries to Aretted on my Kraio, 
That I hâve ttrock the Innocent babe in anger. 

And^ on the other hanà, passing irom 
the gloom of night, to the ûnt freshness 
of the morning^ what a sweet, what a 
ûucinating picture might we not antici- 
p^te firom the eaael of PickersgiU, were 
he to determme on embodying thèse 
lines :— 

We #ere alone ; the purpIe hue of dawn 
Fell from the Irindling eatt atlant npon as. 
And blending with the blnthes on her cheek. 
Soffnied the tear-drope there «ri(h roty light. 
There leemed a glory roond os, and Tereta 
Tb« angel of the rUion I 

This^ too, is a sweetly poetic fancy, 
but greatly heightened in its effect by the 
context : — 

I knew a craxy Moori»h maid. 
Who dreit her in her boried loyer*! elothei. 
And o'er the »mooth tpiing in the oMnntaln deft 
Hong with her Inte» and played the telf>eame tune 
He used to play, and listened to the thadow 
Henelf had made. 

Here^ in a speech of Alvar's^ is a spéci- 
men of strong painting : — 

On a rode rock, 

A rock, methooght, fatt by a grore of fin, 
Whote thready le^ve» to the low breathing gale 
Made a soft tound, mott like the distant oeean, 
1 itayed, at thongh the hoar of death were >aaeed. 
And I were sitting in the world of tpirits— 
For ail thing* seeroed onreal I There I eate— 
The dewt fell clammy, and the night descended, 
Blaek, «iltry» close! and ère the midnight hour, 
A storm came on, mingling ail toonds of fear, 
That woods, and sky, and moootain» seemed one 
barock. 

The second flash of lightniog showed a tree 
Hard by me, newly scathed. I rose tnmoltuont : 
' My sonl worked high, I bared my head to the ttorm, 
And, with load Toiee and clamoroos agony, 
Kneeling I prayed to the great Spirit that made me, 
Frayed,that RsHoa^B might fatten on their hearts. 
And cling with poisonoos tooth, inextricable 
As the gored Hon's biie f 

In the third act> where Alvar^ in the 

dbguise of a sorcerer^ prétends, in the 

présence of Valdez, Ordonio, and Teresa, 

to the power of calling forth the spirits of 

the dead, the author of Religions Mus- 

ings" must be recognised, in ail his wild 

and deep imaginings : — 

With no irrererent Toice or uneonth chann, 
I call up the departed t 

Sonl of AWar! 
Ilear ottr «ofl sait, and heed my milder tpeU : 



80 may the gâtes of Paradise onbarred, 
Cease thy twift toils I Slaot baply thoa art one 
Of that innumerable company 
Who in broad «Ircle, lovelier than the raidbow, 
Oirdle tbis round earth in a diziy motion, 
With noise too rast and constant to be heard : 
Fitltest nnheard ! For ob, ye nnmberless. 
And mpidtraTeUersl whatear amtnnoed. 
What sensé onmadden'd, might hear npagainit 
The mshing of yonr eongregated wings ? 

[.Viffie. 

Kren now yonr Uving wheel tarm o'er my beadi 
IMusie espreêêive of ifu movemenU mitd 
image» that foUow. 
Te, as ye pass, toss high the desartsands 
That roar and whiten, like a barat of waters, 
A sweet appearance, but a dread illosion 
To the parched caravan that roaros by night ! 
And ye bnild npon the becalmed waves 
That wbirling piUar, which from earth to bcAvea 
Stands Tast, and moTCS in blacknesa I ye too spUt 
The Ice moont ! and with fragments many and hnge 
Tempest the new-thawed sea, whose sodden golpbs 
Sttck in perehance, some Lapland wlsard's akiff I 
Then round and round the wbirlpo<^'s maiye ye 
dance, 

Till from the bine swoln eorae the a<ml totta ont. 
And Joins yonr migkty amiy. 

lUere, beMnd the *eene$, a Vite singé tht 
three words, " Hear, Sweet Spirit t" 

Sool of Alrar I 
Hear the raild spell. and tempt no blacker chann f 
By sighs ooqoiet, and the slekly pang 
Of a balf*dead, yet still nndying hopt, 
Pass visible before onr mortal sensé I 
80 shall the cbnrch's cleansing rites be thtne, 
Her knells and masses that redeem the dead I 

Were we criticising a new play^ we 
should feel it necessary to point out in 
succession the principal scènes^ incidents, 
and ^' situations but, as it is, we must 
leave to the readers of Remone, or to 
those who may witness its représentation 
at the théâtre, ail that relates to the de- 
velopment of charàcter, and the progress 
of the story. Isolated as are the pas- 
sages we have introduced, they are more 
than sufficient to évince the dramatic 
power and skill of the writer. 

2kipolya, a Chriitmas Taie, in two parts, 
is a dramatic poem ^'in humble imita- 
tion of the Winter's Taie of Shakspeare." 
Its pretension is not high ; it would not 
be likely to succeed in représentation; 
yet it possesses much poetic beauty, and 
many fine characteristic sketches. The 
imagery of thèse lines is remarkably 
spirited and brilliant : — 

■ A apring raomlng, 

With ita wild gladeome minstrelsy of Mrds. 
And its brigbt jewelry of orbs and dew-drops» 
(Bach orbed drop an orb of glory In it). 

Herc is a pleasing passage to the cyc, 
and to the ear ; but, in our view, it is 
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wîthout the esseDtial recommendation — 
truth: — 

To be innoeent la natore'i wiidom ! 
The fledge-doT» knowt tbe prowl«n of the air, 
Feared aoon as teen, and flattera baek to shelter. 
And the yoang ateed recollt opon bis bannches, 
The never-yet^aeen adder't hias flrat heard. 
O aarer than Soapfeion'a hundred eyea 
la that floe aenae whfah totbe pare in heart, 
By mère oppognancy of tbeir own goodoess, 
• Rereala the approaeh of erll I 

e 

Surely it is to instinct, rather than to 
innocence, that the dove and the Bteed are 
indebted for that intimation which " re- 
veals the approaeh of evlL" 

In Coleridge's collected works, Zapolya 
succeedB Remorse, in order : which of the 
two mîgfat happen tg be writtèn first, we 
know not ; but, dramatically considered, 
less pains baye evidently been taken with 
Zapofya than with the more regularly con- 
stnicted tragedy^ Hmnorse. In particu- 
lar, the death of the usnrping' tyrant^ 
Emerick, is, by îts very suddenness, com- 
paratively poor and ineffective. 

Although The Piccohmini, and The 
Death qf Wallenstein, which Coleridge bas, 
by translation, made his own, are gene- 
rally regarded as the most elaborate and 
the most splendid of Schiller's dramas, it 
will» we imagine, be conceded, that the 
tragedy of T%6 Robbers displays a far 
greater portion of what bas been most 
aptly denominated ^'the intoxication of 
gemus." We, therefore, conceive Cole- 
ridge to be correct in his opinion, when 
he says— The admirers of Schiller, who 
have abstracted their idea of that author 
fi-om The Robbers, and the Cabal and Lofse, 
plays in which the main interest is pro- 
duced by the excitement of curiosity, and 
in which the curiosity is excîted by ter- 
rible and extraordinary incident, wÙl not 
hare perused without some portion of 
disappointment, the dramas which it bas 
been my employment to translate." Wal- 
knatexn, as a whole — ^fbr, in fact, the two 
parts constitute but one entire drama — is 
a fine but very unequal tragedy. It con- 
tains, as Coleridge remarks, more indi- 
vidual beauties, moie passages, whose 
excellence will bear reflection," than any 
of the former productions of Schiller; 
but, independently of its prdix . speeches, 
and its scènes of almost interminable 
length, it appears to be marked by cer- 
tain-radical defects, not the least of which 



is the unsatisfactory character of its hero. 
It is impossible to respect or estecm, to 
admire or to love, Wallenstein. With 
difficulty even can we commisserate his 
fall. We hardly know whether the truth 
of his chararter, as a historical portrait, 
can be considered as compensating for its 
dislôyalty, its inconsistency, its moral un- . 
worthiness. On the other hand, the cha- 
racter of MaximUian Piccolomini is most 
admirably conceived ; that of the Coun- 
tess Tertsky, an accomplished intriguante, 
is very elaborately and elTectively deve- 
loped ; and Thekla, the daughter of Wal- 
lenstem, is a lovely abstraction of the 
smgle mindedness, the deep, the intense, 
the exclusive dévotion of woman's love — 
of that love which ownsno selfish thought 
or feeling — that love which, as it comes 
from heaven must retum thither — that 
love, that enduring affection, which can 
perish neither here nor hereafter. But- 
ler, too, a most difficult character to ma- 
nage, is a master-piece of its kind ; and 
the rough, honest soldier, Gordon, though 
only a sketch, is a sketch of extraordinary 
ment. However, with the construction 
of the story, or with the conception and 
portraiture of its characters, we have here 
little to do : they rest with Schiller, not 
with Coleridge. 

But, in congeniality of spirit, Coleridge, 
in fixing upon his original — ^upon Schiller^ 
the wild, the enthusiastic Schiller— bas 
made a strikingly félicitons choice. It 
would be sacrilège, it would be insanity, 
to compare Schiller with Shakspeare ; yet 
it must be confessed, that the genius of 
Schiller is original, and splendid, and 
poweriul, in an eminent degree. We 
dare not trust ourselves with the attempt 
to analyse, howsoever slightly, the play 
of Wdlienstein, for the attempt would car- 
ry us through sheets instead of pages ; 
but, for the sake of those who may not be 
in possession of the work, we cannot re- 
sist the inclination to make a brief ex- 
tract or two, illustrating, at once, the 
power of the original poet, and that of 
his equally able translator. AU that re- 
lates to the astrological tower, in the first 
part of WaUenstein is excellent, but it is 
of too great a length, and too well known, 
for insertion here. Favoiuing the in- 
fluence of the stars, John Varley must be 
in raptures with it ; — that is, if he be as 
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great an enthuùast in poetry as he is in 
painting, and in the occlût Bcience. Thekla 
«ays — 

It if ft fentlt and «ffNlionate tboof ht, 
That in imnMaaorable beiirhU abore tu, 
At our flwl birth, Um wreath of loTê wm woren, 
With fparklf nf stan for flowen. 

In another 8cene> Thekla exclaims-* 

Tbere's a àvk tplrlt walfcinf in oar hooM, 
And twiflty will tb« dntloy cloM on ut. 
It dro?e me hither from my cal m atylaoi, 
It mocks my loal with charmin; wHebery, 
It Inret no forward in a leraph'» thapo, 
I MO it near, I mc it near«r floatinff , 
It draart, it polis me with a fodlilce powerr- 
And lo I tbe al»yn-~and thither am I morlof — 
i I bave no powtr wlthin tnenot to more ! 

In the fourth act of The Death of Wal- 
lenêtein, the scène between Thekla and 
the Swedish Captidn, in which the for- 
mer^ collecting al] her énergies^ listens to 
a récital of the death of Maximilian Pic- 
colomini^ is awiully impressive ; so also 
is the immediately succeeding scène, in 
which Thekla announces her détermina- 
tion to seek the grave of her beloved — 

Hit spirit *tit that callt me : Hit the troop 

Of hittrne followen, wbo offered op 

TbomoelTee to aTenge hit death : and theyaoeattoM 

Of an ignoble loiteriog— /A<y woold not 

Fonalce their leader even In bis death— died for 

him: 
And •hall/lireF 

We differ totally from Coleridge, in the 
opinion that the latter scène might have 
been omitted wîthout înjury to the play. 
It certainly présents one of the finest and 
most powerfîil exhibitions of deep, in- 
tensely wrought natural feeling, that is to 
be found in the whole drama. We must 
g^ve it nearly entire. Thekla, after the 
departure of the Swedish Captain, falls on 
her attendant's neck, and exclaims — 

Nuv, f eotle Nevrbmnn, thew me tbe affection 
Wliieh thon hatt ever promited— proTe tbytelf 
My own tme fWend and faithftel felloir-pilfrim. 
Thit nifrht we mntt away I 

Netobrunn. Away! and whither? 

Thekla. Whitlier! there in bot one place in the 
world. 

Thither where he liet bnried ! To hit coAn I 
Newbrunn. What would you do there ? 
Thekla. W^hat do there? 

That wonldit thon not hare atked, hadit thon e*er 
Joved. 

There, there it ail that ttill remaint of him 
That tingle «pot it the whole eartb to me. 
Newbrunn, That place of death—— 
Thekla, It now the only place 
Where life yet dwellt for me : detain me not I 
Corne and make préparations : let ns think 
Of meant to fly from henee. 
, Ikmbrunn, Your father'a rago— ^ 



Theklm, That tima It pait : 
And now I fear no homan beinf't rafe. 
Newbrunn, The tentenee of the world ! the tongiie 

of caloBay !— • , 
TAeirto.Whomaalteekinf ? Him whoitnonMre. 

Am I tben hattenin; to the armt O Ood I 

I batte but to the fraTo of my belored. 
Sewbrunn, And we akMM» twa helplata feeble 
women? 

Thekla, We wlll take waapont : my ans thall 

proteet thee. 

Ktwbrunn, In the dark nif ht-time ? 

Thekl^. Darknete will conceal nt. 

Newbrunn, Thit routh tempettaoua nifht— 

Thekla, Had be a toft bed 
Under tbe hooft of hit war-horaet? 

Ifewbrunn, Hearen I 
And tben the raany pottt of the enemy ! 

Thekla. They are hnman beinft. Mitery travelt 
free 

Throuf h the whole eaith. 

Newbrunn, The Journey't weary Itnfth 

Thekla. Tbe pllgrim. trarening to a dittant thrine 
Of hope and beaHng, doth not oount the leaguea. 

Newbrunn. How oan we patt tbe gatet ? 

Thekla, Oold opent'them. 
Oo, do but go. 

Newbrunn, Sboald we be reeognixed I 

Thekla. In a detpairing woman, a poor fngHIre, 
Will 00 one teek tbedanghter of Duke Priedland. 

Newbrunn. And where procure we hortet for oar 
flight? 

Thekla. My equerry procaret them. Qo, and 
fetch him. 

Newbrunn. Daret be, wlthoot the knowledge of 

hb lord? 

Thekla. He wiU. Oo.ooly go. Delay no longer. 
Newbrunn. Dear lady I and your mother ? 
Thekla. Oh ! my mother I 
Newbrunn. 80 much at the bat toffered toe 
already I 

Tour teoder mother! Ah, how ill-prepared 
For thit latt angniih i 

Thekla. Woe is me I my mother I (Paueee.) 
Go instantly. 

Newbrunn. But think what you are ddng! 

Thekla. What ean be thought, already bat been 
tbought 

Newbrunn. And being there, what porpote yo« 

to do? 

Thekla. Tliere a dirinity will prompt my toul. 

Newbrunn, Your heart, dear lady, it ditquieted. 
And thit It not the way that leadt to quiet. 

Thekla. To a deep quiet, tuch as he bat found. 
It draws me on, I know not what to name It, 
Retittlett doet it draw me to hit grare. 
There will mjr heart be eated, my teart will flow. 
O hatteni make no forther quettionlngt 
There is no rest forroe,tiIl I hare left 
Thèse wallt— they fall In on me ! A dim power 
Drivet me from henee.— Oh merey I what a feeling ! 
What pale and boUow forme are thosel They 
They crowd the place I I hare no longer room bere ! 
Mercy ! Still more! More stiU ! The hideout twarm t 
They prête on me ; they ehate me fromtheee wallt^ 
Thote hoUow, bodilett formi of liviog meni 

The whole of the first scène of the fifth 
act is also wouderfully fine ; but the 
boundaries of space forbid us to proceed. 
Let us close therefore with recommend- 
ing every reader of poetry — of dramatic 
poetry — to peruse WaUenstein, 

H. 
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JANE REDGRAVE:— A VILLAGE TALE- 
Ïn Two Parts. — Pabt I. 
By Snsanna Strickland. 



You must hâve lost your husband 
▼eiy shortly afier your marriage^ dear 
aunt/* said Rose Sterafield^ lettîng her 
work suddenly fall from her hand, and 
addressing a pale^ mteresting^ dark-eyed 
woman^ who was seated at the open door 
of theîr cottage, busUy engaged in tuming 
her spinnîng wheel. 

The individual to whom the lively Rose 
addressed this mquiry retumed no answer, 
but bent her head more studiously over 
the wheel, while her nièce continued — 
" I have lived with you ever since 1 was 
a very little girl, but I nerer saw my 
ande, and never heard you mention his 
name — who was he, dear aunt ?" 

Jane Redgrave's lips moved convul- 
aively, as on the point of speech ; but the 
effort was unsuccessfîil, and, clasping her 
hands moumfully together, she raised her 
eyes, swimming in tears, to the face of 
her young and loyely nièce, whose fair 
rînglets md blooming' complexion were 
in perfect harmony with her name — ^the 
whole village having unanimously agreed 
that Rose Stemfield was a rose indeed. 
It was only a momentary glance that the 
elder female threw on her nièce, yet it was 
to expressive of heartfdt anguish, tliat 
Rose shrank from a second encounter of 
that wild and woe-begone look. 

A long and painful pause ensued : the 
numotonous whirring of the whed was 
suspended ; the twittering of the . swal- 
lows under the eaves, and the chirping of 
the grasshopper in the little lawn before 
the cottage, before unnoticed, now be- 
came a burden ; and the far off dash of 
the mill stream, which wound its serpen- 
tine course through the meadows beneath, 
was distinctly audible. Jane Redgrave 
had buried her face in her garments ; and 
though her breast heaved, and every limb 
trembled, her grief was too deep to find a 
▼oice. She wept, but it was in silence. 
Rose wept because her aunt wept ; for Rose 
was a tender hearted créature, who had 
lived with Jane Redgrave ever since she 
lost her own mother — ^had shared the same 
bcd, and drank of the same cup; had as- 



sisted hejr in ail her labours, and nursed 
her through many long and dangerous 
illnesses ; had been ail and every thing 
to her, but had never shared her gri^f. 
She had never dared to question the rea- 
son of those wild and sudden bursts of 
sorrow which at times overwhelmed her 
aunfs mind with the deepest déjection, 
and even threatened her reason. To the 
gay and llght hearted Rose thèse fits of 
roelancholy still remained a mystery. 

Jane Redgrave had once been beauti* 
fui ; but sorrow, and that anziety which 
consumes the heart, had robbed her cheek 
of its bloom, dimmed the fire of her dark 
eyes, and shed untimely snows among the 
rich brown tresses that shadedher slender 
throat. The physiognomist instantiy per- 
ceived the traces that passion had lefi in 
her prematurely furrowed brow — ^lines 
which had been stamped with characters 
of fire, and too deeply marked to be 
washed out with tears. Those feelings 
were extinct : the mind from which they 
had emanated survived its énergies ; but 
the sting of grief, the bitter goadings of 
a wounded spirit, still remained, when 
the hopes, the fears, and the crushing 
anxieties that had wom down the frame 
and withered the heart, had perished with 
the object which gave them birth. 

" Dearest Aunt," said Rose, " what 
grief my idle question has occasioned 
you ! Forgive me for thus unintentional- 
ly wounding your feelings ! See, it is a 
lovely evening, let us take a tum in the 
green lane; the song of your favourite 
birds will restore peace to your mind." 

" The song of birds, the voice of the 
waters, and the gentie whisperings of the 
breeze among the lime trees, once spoke 
the language of joy to my heart ; but it 
was at that happy periodof my existence 
when I was as young and innocent as you 
are now. Rose. But when the spirit of 
gloom is upon me, thèse sounds only in« 
crease my distress." 

Rose drew her seat nearer to her weeping 
companion, and tenderly pressing her hand, 
silentiy resumed her fonner employment^ 
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But the spell which had so long rested 
upon the lips of Jane Redgrave was bro- 
ken : her tears had dissolved the ice which 
had so long closed over the living foun- 
tain of the . heart^ and^ turning to her 
nièce, she said — 

You ask, my dear child^ who was my 
husband. Alas! I cannot tell you. The 
name he bequeathed to me at the altar is 
ail I know of the mysterious being to 
whom, in an evil hour, I yielded up the 
warm affections of my young and inex- 
perienced heart ; and even that name, it 
appears, I cannot lawiîilly claim. Listen 
to me> Rose, and take a moumful wam- 
ing irom my melancholy fate. 

I was the only daughter of a little 
farmer, who lived in the old-fashioned 
turretted farm-house on the brow of the 
hill as you go to W — . That spot, you 
well remember, is a wild heath nearly 
enclosed with woods; and in my young 
day it was more sequestered than it is at 
présent. My father was a well meaning 
but austère man. During my childhood 
I was his pet and plaything, and he in- 
dulged me in ail my little whims and ca- 
prices ; but as I grew up his coimtenance 
chai^ed towards me, and he exercised a 
stem authority over me. This was at the 
instigation oT my brother, a suUen and 
morose character, who chid the gaiety of 
my spirits continually, and by his harsh 
and arbitrary manners rendered my life a 
burden to me, and my home misérable. 
After my mother's death the whole care 
of the house derolved upon me, and as 
we kept only one servant, a stupid parish 
giil, I was engaged ail day with my do» 
mestic âffairs, and my evenings were de- 
voted to needlework. But, in spîte of ail 
my industry and persévérance, I could 
never satisfy the unreasonable demands 
of my father, or appease the dîscontented 
murmurings of Joshua, who, to my father, 
was always complaining of my indolence. 
I enjoyed very little respite from con- 
tinuai labour ; and the only hours in which 
I was permitted to rest from my toîls 
were those halcyon nights when my fa- 
ther and brother were absent at mu-ket, 
and then I amused myself by devouring 
the pages of a few old fashioned novels 
which had belonged to a maiden aunt 
The study of thèse books flUed my head 
with romantic notions, cherished thé deep 



melancholy which was consuming me, 
and gave me the most extravagant no- 
tions of my own conséquence. Thèse, too, 
were increased by the homage I received 
from my brother Joshua's associâtes. 
However, I listened to their proposais 
with indifférence ; boldly affirming that I 
would marry a gentleman, or remain 
single for life. My father frowned at my 
lofty fancies, and my brother liatened 
with a scowling brow, as he had pro- 
mised to bestow my hand upon a neigh- 
bouring farmer, an uneducated and vul- 
gar tiller of the soil. But Andrew MU- 
ler's farm was his own, and my father and 
brother agreed that he would be an excel- 
lent match for Jane. No language can 
express my detestation 4f this individual. 
His person was disgusting in the extrême, 
and his présence and conversation filled 
me with abhorrence. To add to my aver- 
sion, he was constantly the thème of fierce 
disputes between my brother and me. 

One fine spring evenîng, my brother 
had insulted and outraged my feelings 
beyond endurance, and I rushed from the 
house, determined never to enter it again. 
My heart was full to burstîng ; the véhé- 
mence of my feelings ôvercame me — 1 
staggered a few paces from the door — ^my 
strength failed me, and I sat down by the 
well, which was by'the road side, and 
proceeded to bathe my buming temples 
in the water that stood ready drawn in 
the bucket. I tumed my eyes towards 
the home of my infancy, and my tears 
burst out afresh, and I said unconsciously 
aloud — 'Ah, what will become of me! 
Whither shaU I go — I know nothing of 
the world, and my heart cleaves to this 
place !' 

' If you feel so sad on your first out- 
set in life, my pretty maiden,' said a voice 
near me, ' what must you expect from its 
close ?' 

The colour rushed to my cheeks — I 
hastily fastened back the long haïr which 
had escaped from its bandage, and which 
the wind had scattered over my face, and 
rose in great confusion, as I saw before 
me a tall handsome young man, in a 
hunting dress, leaning on his gun, and 
surveying me with an air of curiosity and 
ihterest. 

" ' Sorrow bas hitherto been my com- 
panion,' I said^ wiping away the traces of 
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récent grief; ' and I am doomed to pur- 
8ue my paUi through this vale of tears 
with bitter weeping. But why should I 
burden you wiûi my grief. You are a 
étranger — pass on^ and leave me to my- 

' Give me flrst a draugfat of water 
from the bucket,' he replied^ ' £br I am 
overcome with thirst and fatigue^ and it 
will be doubly acceptable from so fair a 
band>' 

I wag young and vain^ and this 
q;>eech^ and the winning manner in whieh 
it waa uttered^ insensibly found its way 
' to my heart. The stranger's fea>ture8 
were high and «tem^ but at that moment 
they smiled on me, and I was bo unused 
to kindneM» thaHit made a deeper im- 
pression on my mind^ and I lingered a 
moment on the spot ère I hasteoed to the 
bouse to fetch a glass îox the water^ in 
order that the stranger might drink. 
When I entered our little parlour, I found 
my iather seated in his high armed chair^ 
by the side of an oak table» his head rest^ 
ing between his hands. At the sound of 
my approaching footsteps, he raised his 
hei^d. I was struck by the unusual pale- 
ness of his oountenance^ and my heart 
smote me for the flight I had preme* 
ditated. I trembled as I drew near to 
him ; he held out his hand to me ; and 
my eyes again overflowed with tears. 

" * Where have you been^ Jane } and 
why are your eyes red with weeping ?' 

*^ ' Can you ask that question, iather, 
«fier what Qassed between my brother 
and me this evening ?' 

" ' Your brother was in the wrong» 
Jane-^you must forget and forgive thèse 
petty injuries.' 

*^ * But I ca^mot forget them/ I ex- 
daimed vehetnienUy. ' He has outraged 
my feelings, and filled my bosom with 
de^air, and I will no longer submit to his 
tyranny.' 

' And what do you intend to do, 
Jane?" 

' Leave you/ I said, ^ and seek for 
kindlier fortunes in the world.' 

He started, and sunreyed me with a 
searching glance. 'Poorchild! you would 
not do any thing so raah ! The'world has 
no friends for the friendless. Thèse are 
Idle words, Jane — you will soon forget 
them; and if you love your fether, you 
iVa. 56 — Fol. X. 



will continue to live in peace with your 
brother.' 

His words produced a strange sensa- 
tion in my breast: it might be the so* 
lemn tone in which they were uttered» 
I took the glass and retumed to the welL 
' " The stranger was waiting for me, 
and expressed the greatest delight at my 
re-appearance. A long conversation took 
place between us, for he won my confi- 
dence by the interest he appeared to take 
in my welfare. I înformeid him of my 
situation with regard to my brother and 
his detested irîend, and he promised to 
free me from my irksome bondage, if I 
would receive him as my lover, and make 
myself as comfortable as I could in my 
présent situation till he could claim me 
as his wife. He pleaded his cause so 
gracefully, so eloquently, that I yielded 
to his request; for at that moment my 
heart was toc sore to attend to the cold 
maxims of prudence, and before we parted 
I promised to meet him the following 
evening in the wood. 

We parted, after many a long and 
lingering look. I continued to watch hia 
retreating figure, till it was lost among 
the trees ; and retumed to ihe house with 
the painful consciousqess of having acted 
imprudently. — As I lifted the latch of the 
door that led into our little sitting room, 
a sudden chill cmne over me, and it' re« 
quired ail the energy I could muster to 
recross the threshold. I entered the room 
like one in a dream ; for, after the pro- 
mise I had made the stranger^ I dreaded 
to meet my father's reproving eye. He 
was seated in the same attitude, but his 
head had sunk iîrom between his support- 
ing hands, and now rested upon the table ; 
and, but for the utter lifelessness of the 
position, and that sokmn stillness which 
invariably gathers round the dead, I could 
bave imagined that he only slept. That , 
eye could no longer reprove, or that voice 
chide ! My. father had expired during 
my absence ! 

I will pass over that horrible nig^t. 
My frame was altemately shaken with 
convulsive buists of agony and the fierce 
chidings of remorse ; and I determined, 
if it cost me my life, to obey my father's 
last solemn injunction, and try to live in 
peace with my brother. 

Joshua wa? deeply afiected by the 
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Budden death of our faiher. Diuring the 
xnelancholy period that preceded his fu- 
neral^ he treated me with kindness almost 
amounting to affection; and I was too 
much o?erwhelmed with grief to remem- 
ber my appointment with the étranger. 
Joshua's heart was softened towards me^ 
and for the first time in our lives our tears 
were mingled. — * Oh, let us henceforth 
live in peace, my brother/ I sobbed, as 
my head sank upon hîs supporting shoul* 
der, as we stood together by the window 
on the evening of my father's funeral. 
* Remember what the holy David saith — 
' How good and pleasant a thing it is for 
brothers to dwell in unity.' The heart of 
the stem man melted within him. He 
did not answer^ but pressed me silently 
to his breast. His arm trembled as it 
encircled my waist-^I felt the sacred 
hush of holy feeling — it sank like a heal- 
ing balm into my wounded heart — and I 
raised my eyes^ swimming in tears, to- 
wards heaven in silent prayer. The moon 
was up, and shone in cloudless beauty 
upon the quiet bounds of our little gar- 
den. A soft mist was rising on the heath, 
which^ encompassed on every side by 
lofty woods, in whose gloomy recesses 
the shades of night appeared to sleep, 
leaving the wide plain bright and billowy, 
like an inland lake surrounded by stu- 
pendous rocks. It was a night of calm 
and delicious beauty — a night when the 
silence of nature finds a voice, and her ina- 
nimate forms speak in unutterable tones 
to the overburdened heart. My spirit 
acknowledged its soothing power, when 
my eye was arrested in its upward glance 
by a dark object that was distinctly visible 
in the centre of the moonlig^t plain. I 
drew a shorter breath> and^trove to draw 
my brother from the spot; but the strength 
with which his arm closed round me con- 
vinced me that the same object had at- 
tracted his attention. That form once 
seen coiild never be forgotten l My co- 
lour went and came— a thick mist iloated 
before my sîght — thougfa my aching eye- 
balls were intensely fixed upon the tall 
figure as it rapidly advanced. It was the 
stranger ! He paused bende the well^ 
and raised Ms eyes to the open window 
at which we were standing. My brother 
stood back in the shade— my death-pale 
iace alone was visible; the stranger s 



high stem features were distinctly re<- 
vealed by the clear light of the moon. 
Oh, how I wished that the douds would 
rise and veil her — that the earth would 
open and swallow me. I endeavoured to 
speak— >my brother prevented me. 

" ' Bc stîll, upon your life — I will know 
who this fellow is, who dares to trespass 
upon my premises to-night' 

Thèse words were muttered between 
his shut teeth, but every half-formed syl- 
lable stmck like a dagger on my heart. 
At that moment the stranger raised his 
hand, and beckoned to me. Porgettmg 
that my brother was présent, I made a 
hasty fmd impatient gesture for him to be 
gone. An exclamation of rage burst from 
Joshua — he flung me ft^om him with a 
dreadful oath — the action was accompa*- 
nied'by a tenu of reproach too coarse 
to be repeated, and, snatching down a 
fowling-piece that was suspended over 
the fire-place, he rushed from the house. 
With a cry of horror and despair, I threw 
myself upon the floor. At length, mj 
brother returaed. He struck a light, caat 
himself into a chair by the table, and 
commanded me to rise and prépare his 
supper. I felt inclined to resist the im- 
perative mandate; but when my eye 
glanced on the chair in which my brother 
was seated, and beheld his reclining at- 
titude, I remembered that it was tiie 
chair in which my father had ^ed, and 
the position in which I had last seen him ; 
and, with a heavy sigh, I arbse^ wiped 
away my tears, bound back my scatter- 
ed tresses, and placed food belbre him. 
Joshua was too much agitated to eat, and 
he pushed the provisions hastily from him. 

Jane,' he said, 'do y ou know that 
man?' 

'"I have seen him/ I replied, * once 
before.' 
'^'Onlyonce?' 
" ' Only once.' 

" * And where did you meet him ?' 
* By the well, the night my (atlier 
died— the night,' I continued, speaking 
with more véhémence, ' when your un- 
kind treatment had driven me to despair, 
and I left this house with the détermina- 
tion never to cross the threshold again V 

He started from his seat and paced 
the room in great agitation. Then, stop- 
ping abniptly before me^ he said^ 
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" ^ And what hmdered you from carry- 
ing your design into exécution ?' 

' The few words of kîndness/ I re- 
*jplied> bursting again into a âood of tears^ 
' which were addressed to me by the 
ftranger/ 

Jodiua regarded me wîth a searching 
glance. 

" * Fool^' he said^ with a scomful laugh 
— * weak^ credulous fool ! were you so 
rash as to give him any encouragement ?' 

The colour burnt like fire upon my 
cheeL Rage and indignation filled my 
bieast * I will not answer thèse insult- 
ing questions/ I replied. ^ You have no 
lîght to treat me thus/ 

' You forgetthat I am your guardian V 
he ezclaimed^ advancing with a threaten- 
ing gesture towards me. I raised my 
streaming eyes to his face—his arm sank 
nerveless by his side. 

" * Jane !' he said^ in a solemn tone^ 
^ nerer meet thatman again^ as you value 
my friendship and protection. He is a 
▼illain, who intends you no good.' 

" A torturing question rose to my Ups 
—a question which I could no longer re- 
press^ for it seemed as thougb it would 
burst my heart in twaîn — and I faltered 
out — ^ IMd you speak to him ?' 

Joshua answered with a disdainful 
smile — ' He bas received his answer ! and 
let him look well to himself if ever he 
ventures near thèse promises again. And 
now that I bave satisfied your idle eu- 
riosity, Madam^ you may remove thèse 
things and retire to bed.' 

From that hour ail confidence be- 
tween us was at an end. Joshua resumed 
the same stem authority over me which 
had at first steeled my heart against him, 
and dried up the fountain x>î natural af- 
fection ; and^ to add to my m any sorrows^ 
my father had not been dead a month 
before Andrew Miller became a constant 
visiter at the bouse. I fled to solitude to 
find a relief from bis hated présence^ and 
to indulge the melancholy feelings that 
preyed upon my heart. 

In oœ of thèse evening rambles, it 
was my ill luck again to encoimter the 
stranger, whom I shall now call Armyn 
Redgrave. Ah> would tiiat we had never 
met! Would that I had died before I 
Mstened to his persuasive voice ! 
" Night after night we met in the rug- 



ged glen at the bottom ofthe heath ; and 
night after night the cloudless summer 
heavens, the pale moon, and the buming 
stars, witnessed our vows of etemal love. 
Surely never woman loved as I loved! 
and never was affection, for a time, more 
ardmtiy, more intensely repaid! But 
even in those moments, when my cup of 
happiness seemed overflowing, there was 
a wild and gloomy expression in the dark 
eyes and stem features of Armyn Red- 
grave, that startied and alarmed me ; and 
often have I buried my face in my banda 
to shut out that baleful gaze. It was but 
a momentary thing — a dark cloud that 
briefly floated over the summer heavens : 
his fine countenance was again lighted up 
with a smile ; and his soothing voice, and 
the tendemess of his manner, dispelled my 
boding appréhensions. 

" From Armyn I leamed that he was 
the youDgest son of a gentieman of large 
fortune in the adjoining county — that he 
Uad incurred his father's displeasure by 
having, in an unguarded hour, been 
tempted to enter a gaming-house with a 
young companion, who had fleeced him of 
a large sum of money. This had so eiw 
raged his father, that he had been obliged 
to leave the country till the stôrm should 
abate ; and he was now only waiting a 
summons ûrom his elder brother, wha 
had proroised to pacify the wrath of the 
old gentieman, to retura. To marry, ui^ 
der such circumstances, would ensure his^ 
ruin; but he entreated me to wait pa- 
tientiy till he should be enabled to pré- 
sent me to his father as his wife. 

^' This statement was so plausible, that 
it gained from me full credence ; and the 
summer passed rapidly away in delightfui 
anticipations of the future. The cares and 
labours of the day were amply repaid by 
the pleasure which those stolen interviews 
with Armyn Redgrave brought at night. 
My brother was as stem, and Andrew 
Miller as disagreeable as ever; but neither 
of them suspected in what manner my 
evening rambles generally terminated. 
Alas! why did they so terminate? It 
was with uiispeakable horror that I dls- 
covered, before the autumn had scattered 
the leaves over the earth, that I was llkely 
to présent the world with a living proof of 
my shame and credulity. When the ter- 
rible truth flashed upon my guilty mind^ 
H 2 
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I dashed mj hand against my swoUen 
brow^ and heaped curses on niy own misé- 
rable headj and wept till the fountaîn of 
tears was dry — tiD my heart withered^ 
and my brain burned^ and I had not a 
tear to shed I Then came the fierce re- 
Tilings of conscience — the ûetj upbraid- 
îngs of remorse ;* and memory^ liké a 
mocking fiend^ slowly tumed over the 
pages of the past^ and goaded me to de- 
spair. Thé wrath of my brother, the con- 
tempt df Andrew Miller, and the scom of 
the whole TÎUage, rose in gloomy perspec- 
tive l>efore me ; and'etery brook and pool 
of water tempted me to bury my grief 
and shame beneath the impénétrable veil 
of oblivion. But I felt a new feelîng stîr- 
ring in my heart—a light shining through 
the darkness of the grave ! It was love — 
a mother's love, pleading for the safety of 
her unbom babe ; and at length I gained 
sufficîent courage to inform Armynof 
my unfortunate state. He was thunder- 
Btruck at the information ; and never did 
those wild, deep-seated eyes assume so 
étrange, so unearthly an expression, as at 
that moment ! I shrank, shuddering, from 
their gaze. But it was not a time to in- 
dulge in idle fears. Madness and despair 
were struggling in my breast, and my 
grief at last found a voice. I knelt upon 
the dewy sod — I clasped his knees, and 
bathed his feet with my tears — I hum- 
bled my spirit to the dust, as I exclaimed, 
în the bittemess of my soul — ' Gîve me, 
Armyn, a father for my child, or put an 
end to my misérable existence !' 

' Wretched girl V he said, strivîng to 
raise me from the ground, * I cannot make 
you my wife !' 

^' * You must ! you shall !* I cried ; 
* you brought me înto this fearfiil strait, 
and you must extricate me from it Treat 
me as a slave ! as a vile and degraded 
wretoh, for such I am, but save me from 
dishonour — save me from my brother — 
and worse, far worse! save me from my- 
self ! — ^from the dreadful crime of lifting 
my desperate hand against my own life .*' 
He regarded me with a fixed and 
gloomy stare— a look so cold and so un- 
feeling — that my blood curdled in my 
veins. A smile wreathed Ms lips ! There 
was something dreadfîd în that smile! 



I gazed upon him till the mask fell slowly 
from my eyes, and I felt to loathe him as 
the author of my wrongs — I felt that I 
could have raised my hand to heaven ai^ 
invo4ced a solemn curse upon his head ! 
At length, he spoke in accents so slow and 
distinct, that every word vibrated upon 
my brain like the stroke of a hammer — 

^ You had better die than become my 
wife.»* 

' Were it only my life,' I repHed, 'I 
would terminate my existence at your 
feet. But the life of another — a dearer 
bemg dépends upon the 'words of your 
lips — the lîfe of your chuld !— cruel and 
unnatural Armyn.' — I buried mj face in 
the long gtass, and almost screamed with 
agony. 

" He lifled me roughly from the ground 
— * Can you forsake friends, home, and 
country, ail else that is dear to you, and 
foUow me?' 

^ I can I I will I' I exclaimed, a ray 
of hope darting into my soul — ' You are 
my world — my life! my joyl — the only 
hope I now can cling to !' 

" ' Meet me, then, at the church, at 
eight o'clock to-morrow moming, and be- 
come the most misérable wretch on the 
face of the earth ! And, marie me, Jane! 
take neither purse nor scrip for your jour- 
ney ; my wife will have no need of thetfe 
things.' 

He tumed to leave me, but I held 
him with a convulsive grasp. The tran- 
sition from grief to joy — ^to hope fit>m 
despair — was so sudden and unexpected, 
that it affected my reason, and I vented 
my feelings altemately in laughter and 
in tears. 

' Bless you ! — Goà bless you, my hus- 
band! — my belovedf I exclaimed ; 'you 
have saved me from etemal misery î' — 
I flung my arms round his neck — I pressed 
him to my bosom, and bathed his face 
and hands with my tears ; but he seemed 
insensible to ail my caresses ; and, disen- 
gaging himself from my wreathing arms, 
he repeated, in a loud hoUow voice — ^* To- 
morrow.' Plunging into'the wood, he in- 
stantly disappeared ; and I retumed to 
the house in a fever of excitement, dread- 
ing, yet franticly anticipating, the retum 
of light!" 
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MARY MACGOHARTY AT HOME. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall, Authar of " Sketches 0/ Irish Character." 

The untaught éloquence of nature.** 



My own green I«le!— Wînterand Sum- 
mer passed ; — and I felt indisposed— and 
I thougbt the English climate particu- 
larly diaagreeable^it was either too hot^ 
or too cold, too wet or too dry.—*' Brig^- 
ton !" — ^nobody would thînk of gobig to 
Brighton in June — nobody there until 
August— -no trees^no scenery there at 
any tîme. — Hastings" — the clîffs were 
ail tumbling at Hastings — nobody in their 
sensés would go to Hastings. — " Mar- 
gatc.-— Pye! Tooly Street! Billingsgatc ! 
and the Borough ! — What genteel house- 
tnaid would visit Margate! ''Bath!" 
Medea's kettle! Who could submit quietly 
to be stewed alire at Bath.— ^ Chelten- 
ham"— " Harrowgate"— " Lymfaigton"— 
bU vastly disagreeable : — the fact was~ 
every body set me down as terribly ca- 
pricious — and every body was wrong. — 
*T was suflTering from the mal depays^and 
longed, like pooV Mary, to see the green 
—green grass, — and the merry faces — 
«nd bear the songs and the brogue of Ire- 
land ; we made the passage from Holy- 
head to Dublin in six bours ; yet I thought 
our barque lagged terribly on the waters. 

In my rtUional moments I am always 
free to confess that I would not make 
Ireland my dwelling place : — ^yet I love 
h — oh 80 dearly ! perhaps for a woman's 
reaaon— because it bas been unfortunate. 

When I saw the glorious Hill of Hoath 
— at first appearing like a sentinel on the 
sk/s brink — and guarding so. faithfully 
the bcautiful bay — my heart swelled with- 
in me, and my feeHngs were of so mixed 
a nature^ that my readers as well as my- 
self will doubtless be glad to get rid of 
them. — I do not think the far famed La- 
zaroni can be more déplorable in their 
appearançe than the beggaTs — or porters 
—or whatever they call themselves^ who 
assemble aiound strangers on their first 
landing> and accompany. them with un- 
remitting persererance to the hôtel — be 
it far or near. Inrariably something 
like the following dialogue or rambling 
conversation takes place. ^' l'm the boy 



to lift thèse things for ye'r honour^s glory 
— surely it isn't to the like o' him ye*d 
trust thim. — Bamey! let 'em alone wiU 
ye — or 111 find a way to make ye behare 
— don't lay the shadow o' ye'r finger oB 
•em." 

" Mam — Och lady dear, sure ye won't 
be after forgetting the lone widdy that 
bas as good as two sets o' chËder to look 
after — and I ail as one as blind." 

JEIeaven bless ye ! Sure TU do the 
tum for the beautiful lady — I mean I 
would if I could — carry that taste of a 
box for ye wid ail the veins o' my heart — 
only I can't plase ye'r honom*, 'cause ï^m 
lame." 

" Oh thm iU I will pray the blessed 
VBTgin herself to make ye'r bed in hea- 
yen! — and remember the desolate oiv 
phin !" 

" Will ye whist, Judy— a pretty orphin 
you are Agra— to be imposing on the 
gintry after that fiishion<— whin ye've got 
a man 0' yer own to work for ye. — Give 
one little sixpenny among us ail my lord — 
and we'U wishye a long life and a bappy 
death— every day in the year." 

Gentlemen will get cross when tra- 
velling— the maie sex are sadly wanting 
in patience.— «And I remember me, that 
a certain person, a very dear friend of 
mine, was so tormented by a gaunt beg- 
gar woman, a sort of Meg Merriles — in a 
red tattered cloak, with grizzled locks — 
and cunning— grey eyes — who addressed 
him by every endearing epithet she could 
think of— that at last losing ail patience — 
he told her in no very. gentle terms to go 

to ; I shall never forget the crea- 

ture's face— as peering at him — she still 
kept her bony hand extended — and re* 
plied with inimitable humour, '^It's a 
long joumey, ye'r honour !— may be ye'd 
give us sometMng to pay our e^inses." 

No end to the noise ! — Noisy beggars ! 
— ^noisy children! — noisy pigs! — noisy 
ducks! — then the post chaise! — that 
threatens to tumble faster than its whecls 
can go — the raggedr— good tempered 
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looking postilion— and the temporarj loss 
of baggage — fôr in spite of ail your exer- 
tions some of the officiating portera» se- 
ùuxe and carry off triumphûitlj— what 
(notwithstanding your assûrances to the 
contrary) they assert would be in fe'r 
honour's way> and is a dale safer wid 
them."— You appeal to the drirer — and 
he is inyariably amused by your anxiety 
— andy well knowing that your luggage 
will be safely deposited at the appointed 
hôtel» aroids giving a direct reply— or 
answera one question by.asking another. 
The Irish enjoy a quiz — more than a 
monkey does nuts— ^an ald^rman tur- 
Ue, or a yovmg lady a French hat. — And 
woe be to tiie steady strait forward 
John Bull— who matter-of-fiict in erery 
thing— underatands not the fioeiie action 
of which the Irish are so fond — ^they will 
drive you half mad with their practical 
jokes — aad then wonder that you do not 
comprehend them^When I had wan- 
der^ about the splendid but half de- 
serted streets of my native dty — enà con- 
templated with very mixed fbelings the 
extraordinary différence which exists be^ 
tween the two nations; — the sauntering 
idle gait— (nobodynow-a-days» I beliere, 
finds fault with gentlemen for being idle, 
although they rail long and loudly at 
those who are not fortunate enough to 
hold the lazy commission of gentility for 
being so) of the ^' business men assum- 
îng on week dtufê the lounge which our 
best English shopkeepen réserve ht Sun' 
daygy^the very pretty» but, generally 
spea^g, tastelessly drested girls» who 
-appear to have nothing to do— -except to 
see or tell some new thing (and» indeed» 
it is but justice to say, that our young 
English ladies rival them very suecess* 
fully in this quality) — after lamenting the 
gênerai impression which Irish society 
must give to a busy body» like myself» 
namely» that in Dublin the chief employ- 
ment is to kitt, not to improve time;— I 
bethought me of my poor old ftiend» who 
I knew lived somewhere near Dunleary. 
My friends offered their carriage» and 
with all^he good nature they so emi- 
nently possess» wanted me to go com- 
fortably" on our expédition ; — but a walk 
in the fresh moming ûr was more to my 
taste;— and a cottage bonnet and plain 
shawl the best guise — ^for to confess the 



truth» buts and smoke are not favouraUe 
to fine dresses. — Oh» bat the suburbs of 
Dublin are misérable! — misérable! — so 
misérable» that were I to attempt .tp de- 
scribe them — your kind bearts would 
sicken^you would dose the page» and 
not accompany me on my pérégrination 
to the tum which opens direct on the 
Dunleary road. In the distance the ex- 
panded Bay of Dublin glittering like moK- 
ten ailver— inniunermble veatels sleeping, 
as it were, upon its glorious waters» ail 
glowing in the rich brigfatness of the 
mcHning sun — formed a back ground 
worthy Tumer's own gorgeous pendL 
Amongst the groups of ragged but cheer- 
ftilpeasants I soon fbund a guide to con- 
duct me to Mary's dwelling — and gazed 
upon her litUe cottage — ^hardly worthy the 
name ; but» neverthdess» so sweetly situat- 
ed — that its extrême poverty waa atoned 
for by its pioturesque appearance ; it was 
bmlt literally on the side of a hill — for part 
of the eminence formed the back wall of 
the dwelling — the toof was covered over 
with lichens and moss» that mingled wilh 
the long grmss— 'blossoming brambles^ 
and feathery rag-weed» of the over hang- 
ing common. — As the hill ascended» it 
was tufled with richly fbliaged trees^and 
below the cabin» a ckar spariding stream 
trickled and murmured quietly along its 
channel» except where some firm set stone» 
or saucy briar intercepted its way ; and 
then it grumbled outright» and sent forth 
a tiny foam ; expresâve of its anger ! I 
must confess that there was not the pro- 
ftinon of undeanliness around» tiiat I 
have (when away from my £avourite Ban- 
now) so often witnessed— -the pig had his 
own proper dwdling hoUowed out of the 
hill» and whether he liked it or not — there 
he was compelled to stay» by an anti« 
quated chair back» that was placed across 
the entrance» and through its openings he 
could only thrust his nose» which from 
its extrême length» made me suspect he 
was an undvilized Connaught pig. — A 
feiv fowl of the noble Dorking breed— 
with magnificent toppings — were wan- 
dering aboat the meadow8-<^d a noisy 
hen» was storming with might and main 
at her duckling progeny — ^who heedless of 
her éloquence» paddled in and out of the 
streamlet in perfect safety — ^it was a cahn 
and after aU a pleasing picture.— The 
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Irish, when suifering the greatest priya- 
ûoTiB, never lose their elastic spirits — and 
even firom that lowly hut^ came the merry 
notes of "Planxty 'Kelly/' althoug^ sung 
by a feeblc voice.— I wanted to enter un- 
perceiyed, but a busy cur dog — ^yelped so 
loudly — that an aged woman came ciut- 
Beying to the door — ^not Mary — I thonght 
I had mistaken the cottage^ ànd was jugt 
going to enquire^ when I perceived a fe- 
male figure in the act of dustmg the turf 
ashes, off the hearth, with her apron ; — 
her back was to me ; but there was no 
mistaking the corking /nn— ^there it was m 
the self same spot of ihe pinned up gown 
tail. 

How delîghted she was to see me — 
How ashamed that ûue had nothmg to 
ofiêr me! — her sister's grand-danghter 
was jist gone to market with a few eggs ! 
— ^but siu-e Kate Keamey was on the nest, 
at the tilt corner, and she'd soon lay, and 
thîn it would be worth atin ! — she was 
a beautiful hen — or she wouldn't be a 
minute whipping the head off one of thim 
long legged puÛets — the giddy craturs! 
Small use it was to them ! lûid grill it 
like fan in the ashes! — Or she would 
catch the goat for some mîlk— sure they 
had grass for a goat — Nanny gave such 
nice milky only bad cess to the cat !^ 
there was no keeping a drop in the house 
for her, they had nothing to kiver it — and 
she took the pig's share and her own — 
they wanted to fat him up to pay the 
rint, which he did regular, except last 
year, when he (the one that's dead) got 
the meazles — and that was a sad loss to 
them." 

The cabin was rerj poorly fumished, 
for the pig, the poultry — eggs — and even 
the littXe spinning and knittmg the two 
old women could do— was insufficient to 
bestow upon them much comibrt— and 
beside that, they had an orphan relative 
— who had just sufficient intellect to sell 
the eggs — and with true Irish feeling they 
shared with her whatever they possessed, 
— then came the enqidries as to the ^'ould 
mistress and the young master/' and 
every living thîng she could remember as 
pertaining to our household. — When I 
bade them good day — ^Mary hoped l'd let 
her show me the short eut; — " a dale 
pleasanter — although may be a few steps 
longer," As we wended down a narrow 



glen, carpeted with the short, thick, 
downy grasft^that sheep so much de- 
light to brouze upon, I asked Mary if she 
was happy ? 

" Happy!— Why middUng, God be 
thanked ! middling so ; — an ould body 
like me, has none, nor ought to tMnk o' 
none o' that quick joy— that sets the 
heart dancing — and the bjood mounting 
and tearing through the veins like mad. 
But the ould hstve the quiet and the con« 
tent ; the mist moves firom their eyes 
and they see every thing past — and many 
things to come as they are,— they know 
that the heart's fresh hope will bud^ and 
may be bloom, but certainly £Eide, good 
luck, if it do'sn't fade— or be eut off, 
afore it bloom ; — Sure l'm joyous to see 
the young things around me dancing Hke 
the merry waters — ^for I know there'U be 
time enough for the sait sait tears, with 
the best of 'em — whether they last Idng 
or short — and ail I can do I do ; — pray 
that the grate God will keep 'em from sin 
—and then they never can taste the worst 
o' sorrow — ^for bitter is the bed, and hard 
o' the black smner which thank God 
no one belonging to me ever was; and 
the pries! (God rest his soul) often said» 
that whin we went to make a clean 
breast, — its little trouble he had with us ; 
— and the hardest pilgrimage my father 
ever made, was twice to tiie Lady's 
Island — and that wasn't for much, in so 
long a life.-^When I came over I thought 
it only fitting to have a few masses said 
for the sest of my poor giri's soul ! — B^it 
the priest (och he's the good man) tould 
me half as much would do, as was cus- 
tomary — on account she was such a God 
fearing girl; — ^never missed a confession 
in her li£e. — l'il shew ye where she lays 
— and l've taken an obligation on myself 
never to pass the grave without one avy. 
— ^Whin we tum this knock we'll come 
right upon the poor ould church-yard, ail 
so quiet and lonesome by itself ! — that's 
not the way it 'ill be at the last day I Grod 
help me." 

When we tumed the knock" — I was 
charmed by the old church-yard — it 
changed completely the style of the land- 
scape — as it stood at the commencement 
of a long marsh — a little elevated above 
its level, and the prospect on that side 
our path, was terminated by hills above 
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hillfl — soDie slightlj wooded — othero retU 
ing as it were agaînst the clear blue sky 
huge masses of many-tinted rock — ^the 
building must hâve been one of verj an- 
cient structure — what remained was oyer- 
grown by vry — and here and there a soli- 
tary yew tree shadowed the mouldering 
walls^ and half fallen arches — ^there were 
few tomb-stones — nought but "green 
grass moimds/' headed by sniall wooden 
crosses — some without any inscription — 
others simply marked thus — 

-h 
IHS 

At one of thèse Mary knelt— and chat- 
tered orer the necessary prayer ; obsenr- 
ing when she rejoined me, " That she 
would take longer next dme, only she 
couldn't bare to keep me waiting in sich 
a dismal place." 

** Mary," I enquired — " can I take any 
message back to your son, in case his 
régiment should have retumed to Lon- 
don?" 

Ohl God bless ye for that thought! 
— sure can ye— and my heart was burstin' 
to ax ye, only I thought may be ye'd 
think bad of my making so bould. — ^Ye 
see Ma'm dear— I thought my sister was 
better to do in the world; or l'd hardly 
ha' troubled her, and the times so bad:— 
but my heart bâtes to see the boy—and I 
don't want him here, becase I know the 
English girl would be skitdng at the wee 
cabin — and bore ail things ye know Agra 
I niyer could bear a slur cast upon the 
country — I don't say but (thougfa l'd be 
long Borry to let them English hear me) 
there's a dale more comfort, and eatin' — 
and such as that among 'em — and the'r 
study — honest — surly sort o' people — no 
variety in 'em at ail, ail the one way — 
ail asy going— without much spuit— 
but a dale o' comfort;— now seeing — I 
got a fresh leaie o' my life by breathing 



such air as this— fsrbye l'm ould— yet I 
find I can't settle myself par£ect for death 
— without once more yisiting the boy— 
and seeing London*-and so will ye teU 
him — God bless ye— that after this win* 
ter I will hare enough to carry me orer 
an' back may be, on account ye know of 
laving my booes — in the grey church- 
yard — near my poor girl— > but if I 
shouldn't have enough Ma'm dear, sure 
you'll be to the fore, and its little ye'd 
think o' wiiting me another PetUUm! 111 
engage ye'r as nimble at the pen as ever; 
— ^and if ye see the boy's wife — and she 
axes any questions— jist put the best face 
upon it Ma'm honey, for the honour of 
ould Ireland ! and sure dear, it's no lie, 
to say we haTe full and plenty of wood 
and water — and eggs, and fowl; and a 
pigb-Hmre though the maU nerer breaks 
our fast — ^it's our own !-«-there'8 comfort in 
that any way but here's the road— and 
its no thing for the likes o' me to be walk- 
ing aside you ; although ye nerer had 
no pride.— So my blessing be about ye 
wherever ye go— and the blessing of ail 
the saints— and St Patrick's at the head 
of thim.— Sure its a happy sight to see 
his beautiiul head (the steeple I mean) 
watching above that sweet iligint dty— 
that the devil has no power over — ^the Joy 
of my heart ye are, Dublin Agrra !" 

I bade her adieu, and was proceeding 
on my joumey, when suddenly she rushed 
forward— seized my hand— pressed ît af- 
fectionately to her heart mid lips — and 
the tears showered on it — she could not 
speak her fisu^well blessing — ^but fixed 
her large eyes on me as I departed, with 
more expression of feding than I had 
ever before witnessed I — Poor Mary ! 
Winter and summer bave passed, but I 
have seen her no more!— She needs no 
more pttitiofM. 
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Wuimvm bas wandered through the 
romantic pitmace of Catalonia, must 
haye been chamed with the variety and 
beauty of îts scenery^ it8 k>fty mountams^ 
ita long^ kunuiant vales^ spreading to the 
Mediterranean^ its broad dear rivera, tts 
aoiitary cagtles, and the Gothic style of 
its manaîons and churches. And not the 
least attraction to a traveller of my de- 
scription are the ancient hostelries, con- 
structed in ail the prodigality of mate- 
rials and space of the andent time, when 
there waa breathîng room in the world. 
At one of thèse I arrived, at an hour 
when the previous exertions of the day, 
and the accnmulated heat of the afler- 
Doon, had disposed people to assemble in 
idle go8dp> in the delicious shade of those 
old rooms. I entered the large kitchen, 
or gênerai réception room, ample as the 
most heat-oppressed traveller could de- 
sire, and coolly dark. At the further end, 
I perceired a group of persons lolling on 
the massive stone bench gently whiffing 
their cigars, whllst on a neighbouring 
table stood bottle and glasses of the old 
make, and which a Dutch painter would 
have immortalised by transferring to his 
canvas. My host was intently talking to 
an old thoughtfiil looking friar, whose 
simplicity of countenance indicated no 
lîkelibood of his ever arriving at the pur- 
ple. The other guests were listening 
with various degrees of interest to the 
conversation. I quietly sat myself dowu, 
and tfaus at once incorporated myself with 
the group. Opposite to us hung a pic- 
ture, somewhat dingy at first glance, but 
graduaUy îroproving on acquaintance. 
My eyes foUowing those of my compa- 
mons, were soon employed in its contem- 
plation. The host continued his remarks, 
whidi evidently related to Ibe picture. 

I had it with the house, révérend 
Father ; and though I don't set up for a 
jodge, sometfaîng in that picture tells me 
ît was done by no common hand. Look 
how Boftly the river âows ; and then that 
dim prison-like turret there, standing oh 
the brink of that ledge, which seems. to 
have saîd, * build a tower on me.' *' * 

Yes," said another of the party, a 
young man, whom one might suppose a 
Ab. 56.— ro/.X 



student on a rambling excursion during a 
vacation, "but much as I like the land- 
scape, it does not equal the interest of 
the figures. Look at the beautiful head 
and breast, so naturally fdliug back, 
with those abundant black tresses ; it is 
evidently the corpse of some noble and 
lovely young lady, that bas iately been 
recovered from the river by the g^ôup 
that are bearing her. What an expres- 
sion of deep feeling remains even in 
death." 

" And look," said a third of the party, 
" here is another corpse of a young hidalgo; 
he, too, bas been drawn out of the river : 
though he appears bruised, what a noble 
countenance !" 

^' I should take that man, who is ap- 
parently explaining the cause of thèse 
miseries to the surrounding party," ex- 
claimed another, " to be a jailer, by the 
harshness of his countenance, were it not 
for the tears in his eyes." 

" They must have been lovers," said 
the student: and the bright deep blac^ 
eyes of a maiden, who had not spoken, 
gave him a glance inexpressible by 
words. 

^' I should Hke to know tbe story," said 
the host. 

" It is an old one," said the Fran- 
ciscan. 

" Do you know it, Father?" asked the 
maiden of the Friar. 

" I have heatd some of the particulars, 
my chikL" / 

" If the Father were not in haste," said 
many voices, " perhaps he would tell it 
us?" 

" Willingly, nty friends; for historiés 
which arouse our compassion, ever 
strengthen our charitable feelings." 

" Good Signor Host," said I, " first 
replenish our bottles, and then we can go 
on uniBtemiptedly." 

Thîs request was obeyed with alacrity ; 
and, ail being seated — the maiden by her 
father, her elbow resting on the table, 
with her eyes on the Friar, whilst those 
of the student were on her's — we com- 
posad ourselvës to attention, whilst our 
narrator thus gave us the explanation of 
the picture 
I 
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The Lady £stifana was one of the 
most agreeable ladies of the courte and 
was, in truth, as good as handsome, if a 
little haughdness of demeanour and ex- 
cessive proneness to jealousy may be 
overlooked. Shie was the only chîld of 
the rich old Marquis D'Olina^ and heiress 
of his great wealth ; so it is not to be 
wondered at that the Marquis was very 
watchftil over her conduct^ especially 
as he was by nature suspicious. This 
noble lady much loved, and was much 
loved by. Don Alvarez, the nephew of 
the then minister of the king. He was a 
noble youth, well bred in ail honourable 
sentiments, and accomplished in ail the 
arts of a cavalier ; and, moreover, pos- 
sessed of a calm and temperate mind not 
oftc^n found in one of his âge. 

" It happened at this time that the 
Infanta was not betrothed ; and, being 
unéngaged in heart to any royal lover, 
she took much delight in the young Duke 

of M 's Company, who was over ready, 

as the king and his minister thought, to 
shew to her ail those sofl attentions by 
which the hearts of women, be they il- 
lustrious princesses or poor peasants, are 
too apt to be ensnared. Whether in the 
toumament, the bull fight, or the making 
of madrigals and love sonnets, the prin- 
cess was ever the lady of the Duke's dé- 
votion, until it came to be marked by the 
most duH observers. Such conduct did not 
go unblamed by the king and the more 
grave part of his court ; but, for weighty 
reasons, it not being convenient at that 
- time to banish the Duke, the great minister 
was obliged to ftimish some other mode of 
getting rid of ^is sad and growing evîl. 
After divers consultations with the king, 
and much parleying amongst the elders of 
the court, both ladies and lords, it was 
proposed by the minister, because neither 
the king nor any of the g^randees could 
think of any other feasible plan, that the 
Lady Infanta should be privately conveyed 
away to the couvent of Santa Barbara, 
the Lady Abbess whereof boasted of the 
royal blood ; and in the privacy and ho- 
liness of which place it was hoped the 
princess would regain those lofty thoughts 
befitting her high state. This being de- 
termined on, the next diflicult considéra- 
tion was the selecting an hidalgo, wise 
enough to be trusted with such an impor- 



tant mission as the conveying the heiress 
of Spain, in secrecy, to the convent — 
young enough to défend her in case of 
need froip any rude attack — and politic 
enough to fashion hîb conduct so as not 
to betray the royalty of her whom he 
escorted, and yet so as not to approach 
too familiarly his sacred charge. Where 
was this Phœnix to be found ? At length 
the minister ventured to propose his ne- 
phew. Don Alvarez, as one whom he would 
stake his life to be worthy of such great 
confidence. Accordingly he was appoint- 
ed to the perilous office. 

Don Alvarez received many and 
strong injunctions as to his conduct and 
secrecy ; and the Infanta, having by 
much and long discoursing with her 
ghostly confessors, royal father, and go- 
veming ladies, been subdued into an 
obedient quiet, prepared to set off, with 
her proper attendances, to the Lady Ab- 
bess of Santa Barbara, under the disguise 
of a lady travelling with her brother, to 
become a novîciate thereat You may be 
assured that Don Alvarez did not fail to 
présent himself to his dear Estifana, and 
lament the necessity of his absence ; and 
when she, with woman's natural curio- 
sity, sought the piu^ort of that absence, 
he excused himself with some double- 
meaning apology, that ofttimes they who 
deal in the world's politics are forced to 
invent. The lovers parted with much 
grief, for young and tender hearts makc 
much of parting even for fleeting weeks. 

" It is easOy to be supposed that a 
lady so noble, so handsome, and so great 
in wealth as Donna Estifana, was not 
without many and persevering suitors, 
who redoubled their gaUantries on the 
departure of him they had strong sus- 
picion to be more favoured than them- 
selves. And there was one among them, 
a man noted for his deep and crafty spi- 
rit, who had wonderûil sofhiess of manner, 
and took it much to heart that he could 
not prevail in her good grâces. He had 
so far fallen from his true Castilian ho- 
noiu-, as to darkly vilify his absent rivaL 
But in this it needed his utmost caution, 
for the Lady Estifana possessed a most 
pure soul, and right ready wit, that 
would have soon discovered and scomed 
such baseness. However, by his great 
sagacity and long expérience ih the ways 
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of women> he perceived her weak side^ 
which waa a too great susceptibility of 
any fancied slîght, and a great proneness 
to suspicion^ qualities for the mostpart 
ever joined ; and hj most subtle modes 
he insinuated Don Alvarez to be gone at 
that very time secretly to conduct a 
lady to some unknown retirement The 
Lady Estifana, though she would not 
maaifest the slightest care at this notifi- 
cation, pondered much on it privately^ 
until at length^ by too fréquent médita- 
tion thereon^ it took sole possession of her 
fancy^ and then raised a storm of doubt^ 
and îear, and anger in her breast, which 
nothing but disproof could allay. The 
tormentor seeing his poison work^ threw 
ont a hint that Don Alvarez would^ at a 
certain time, rest at the Marquis Piombo's, 
whom he knew to be a much prized 
firiend of the Marquis D'Olina. And thb 
was the truth, however he came by it 
For the Marquis Piombo being, it is said, 
a créature of the govemment, had had 
orders from the minister to receive the 
travellers as persons of rank, but, on pain 
of deep displeasure, to make no inqulries 
who they were, or whence they came, 
or whlther they were going. Pos- 
sessed of this information, Ëstifana pre- 
tended to grow sick of the town, and 
wearied her father to pay a visit to the 
Marquia Piombo, and, after some delays, 
they arrived at his noble castle, where 
much gay company was assembled, and 
where she anxiously sought for Don Al- 
varez, but did not find him. Already 
had she begun to repent of her misgiv- 
ings, and to take to task her unconfiding 
heart for thus daiing to impugn the faith 
of knigbt so loyal and so tender as Al- 
varez. She had begun to detest his base 
rival for his false news, when^ as she 
stood at her window looking out ou the 
settiiig sun, that ever driveth pensive 
minds to méditation, she heard tones of 
impleading, tones that made her shake 
from head to foot, for they were those of 
Don Alvarez. She listened again, again 
she heard them in tender entreaty, to 
which a soft female voice made answer. 
Her rage flashing up, and towering into 
haughty wrath, she was about to seek 
for a door to rush in on the perôdious 
raan, when her foot catching in the arras 
drew it aside> and discovered a little cir- 



cular hole — I have seen it myself, it still 
exists there^which had been devlsed by 
some spy for cunning purposes. Forget- 
ting m her frenzy the laws of honour — so ^ 
debasing is passion — she looked through 
it, and saw Don Alvarez beseeohing at 
the feet of a bewitching lady. Overcome 
by émotions, she struggled to her bed- 
side, and, throwing herself on it, gave 
way to' a convulsion which ended in 
floods of tears. 

" It is now necessary to tell you it 
was Don Alvarez she saw. It was Don 
Alvarez beseeching his princess not to 
faint in her good résolves, but to pro- 
ceed in the same unknown manner to her 
destined abode at the convent, as most 
beûtting her royal heart, and most pro- 
ductive, in the end, of her glory and joy. 
And though he had great labour, and had 
his heart much afHicted at the sobs and 
tears of his honoured princess, yet did he 
prevail. And he soon after left to mingle 
a little, not to raise suspicion by his too 
great seclusion, with the company assem- 
bled. The hour of the common banquet 
approached, and as he was to quit the 
castle on the morrow, he felt it his duty 
to be présent at it 

" Ëstîfana having by this time called 
pride and resentment to her aid, resolved 
not to give cause for any notice of her 
father, by absenting herself from this 
meal. And having endeavoured to re- 
compose her features, and smooth her 
swoUen eyes, she entered the great hall 
a few mmutes préviens to the serving of 
the banquet Scarcely had she entered 
ère Don Alvarez, enraptured and asto- 
nished, beheld her, and approaching her 
with joy, expressed his unexpected de- 
light But what were his sensations, 
when, tuming abruptly from him, she 
called out to a nobleman near her, * Don 
Lewis, oblige me by conducting me to 
my seat, and relieving me from the pré- 
sence of an impertinent intruder.' Not 
conscious of any act deserving such treat- 
ment, Alvarez stood bewildered, until 
reminded the banquet was served, joining 
which, he did ail he could to conceal his 
chagrin. Accomplished as he was in the 
politeness of the table, he could scarcely 
avoid the exposition of his feelîngs ; and 
many who sat near him wondered at his 
strange behaviour. At lengih the com- 
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pany separated, and he wandered forth 
he knew not whîther, lost in conjectures 
and alarm. Sometimes he fancied £stU 
fana must hâve lost her sensés^ the next 
moment that she had become enamoured 
of some other^ or that his too credidous 
heart had deceived hhn into the belief of 
the retmn of his passion. With a sool 
thus dijsturbed^ he wandered back^ and 
passing through the great gallery^ now 
deserted of ail, was hastening to his own 
chamber, when he thought he perceired a 
feraale in one of the deep embrasures sit- 
ting at a window overlooking the now 
star-lit scène. Approaching, he perceîyed 
it was Estifana, abstracted and in tears. 
In the most supplicating tone he said — 
'Estifana!' — ^'Ah!' — and overcome with 
mingled émotions of shame, regret, and 
anger, shé slowly and dignifiedly walked 
up the hall — ' Estifana,' cried he — ' by 
ail my happiness on earth, I conjure you 
tell me what this means? what have I 
donc, what do you mean ?' She had not 
been unobservant of Don Alvarez* émo- 
tion at the banquet, and already repent- 
ing her of her fatal curiosity, and grieyed 
at knowing the truth, as she conceîved, 
love and regret had taken the place of 
resentment ; — * Leave me/ she now said, 
in a voice scarçely audible — * there is no 
necessity for further insuit' — ' Insuit! 
impossible — you cannot thînk it ! you, 
whom I cherish with a dévotion second 
only to that which is due to heaven, 
Estifana !' — * Leave me. Sir ; I did not 
deera you so accomplished a hypocrite.* 
— ' I know not what you mean, nor why 
you thus torture me. Nay, you shall not 
go, my distraction overcomes ail delicacy. 
Hear me, Estifana ! Tell me, Estifana, 
what I have done, or rather what you 
imagine I have done to merit this cruel ty.' 
— * Unhand, me. Sir !* — ' I cannot, till I 
know the cause of your great anger.* — 
' You knew it When you made it. Sir.* — 
* You speak in riddles ; if I have done 
any thing, oh! tell me quickly.' — ' You're 
addîng to it now.' — * Hear me on my 
knees aver before the saints, and in the 

présence of .' — 'Oh! perjure not 

yourself. You have knelt before to-day.' 
— ' Ah !' He started to his feet, and for 
the first time the hapless Don Alvarez 
caught a glimpse of the suspicions situa- 
tion he stood in with the Princess. — 



' Now, Sir, if you can explain"— and Esti- 
fana stood with dignity mare awfiil than 
her anger. — 'Oh! Estifana! ohtouchnot 
upoa that, I must not, dare not' — * It is 
well. Sir;' and she moved to retire. — 
' Oh! no, hear me, I conjure you.' — ' 1 
do.' — ' It it a State affair, a secret of the 
govemment That lady can be of no 
considération to me.'-—' Indeed ! and do 
you kneel to ail ladies thus ?*— ' Estifsna, 
have I for years made you the confidant 
of every thought, that now you will not 
trust to my solemn assurance once?' — 
' Have I ever failed in my fidelity and 
secrecy ?*— ' No ! no ! but now I — San- 
chez' — seldom did the lady address him 
by his Christian name ; let ail those who 
have ever loved, and been 00 named by 
the lady of their love, judge how it thril- 
ed upon him — ' Sanchez, I have been 
prodigal, and given every thought to you, 
never withheld the slightest shadow of a 
thought fi-om your inspection, and do you 
now, when our love hangs on the dis- 
closure, refuse to make it?* — ' Yes, I 
must, for duty bids !'— ' Then, Sir, let 
duty conquer love.* — ' Oh, stay, stay !' — 
' What for ? — to be again told I am not 
worthy of your confidence, or confirmed 
in the fear that you are a dishonoured 
knight, a base and recréant perjurer. Had 
I not with my own .ears and eyes wit- 
nessed and heard — Oh ! Sir, I wrong my 
sex to falter thus.' And she advanced a 
considérable way— Don Alvarez faltered 
— ' Hear me, then, Estifana; hear me, 
and acquit'—* Well, Sir.'—' That lady 
is the Infanta !' — and Don Alvarez drop- 
ped his voice, but not so low that the 
Marquis D'Olina, who had been pastdng 
through the hall, and seeing his daughter 
in conversation with her lover, had had 
ail his meanness aroused, and resolved to 
listen to their conversation. ' The In- 
fante? How? Why? What for?'— 
asked the astonished Estifana. — ' Corne 
into this embrasure, and since you de- 
mand it, I will put my secret and my 
life into^our keeping;' and he related 
the particulars of his mission, and ail that 
had passed, to the lady Estiûma. She 
was relieved, bewildered, and grieved 
— grieved at the manner she had forced 
the secret from his keeping. She said, 
' Oh, Sanchez, you know your life to 
me is dearer than my owa — what 
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coi^ I tkink ? Tbe Inianta ' Hush, 
ny angel, those syllables miglit cost my 
hêad!'-*' Ofa, fbrgire me^ Alrarez, for- 
give my mean suspicions^ my hard beHef 
— it cannot faarm you.* — ' Oh ! did it— 
cost it my life — your anxiety would re- 
pay it, £8ti£ana ! The princess will soon 
be confided to the coirrent, and then you 
caïf no longer delay— afler ail this, my 
Estifana— you will not'— ^ Of that here- 
after.'— * Promise.'—' I do. V I am too 
blest'^ ' Hush ! Alyarez ! Oh, Heaven— 
should— I thought I beard— *— 'No! it 
is nothing, precious and Alvarez step- 
ped out into the haU. The Marquis had 
adroitly alipped behind an abutment, and 
there was nothing to be seen but the faint 
chequerings of the reflected Windows by 
the star light on the floor. — *0h! wc 
muat part — ^farewell, Sanchez ; say again 
you pardon me! would I had confidèd 
more! Should it be known, and you--oh!' 
— * It cannot— nercr can.' — ' Farewell !' 
— ' IH see you to the gallery.' And Don 
Ahrarez haring conducted her thither, 
withdrew to his chamber. 

" The next day he proceeded with his 
royal charge, and in due time deliyered 
her safe into the hands of the Abbess. 
At taking leave, the Infanta bewailed her 
high station, which made criminal in her, 
what in others ripened into virtue, and 
presented Don Alvarez with a ring, as 
token of her sensé of the noble way he 
had conducted himself in his odlous task. 
With speed he retumed to the capital, 
and in the smiles of Ëstifana, and the 
approbation of his uncle, who, in reward 
fàr his judicious conduct in so niée an 
afiair, granted his long withheld consent 
to his formai asking of the hand of the 
Marquis IXOlina's daughter. The fu- 
ture smiled before them, and the anxiety 
the Lady Estifana occasionally felt àt 
being the depository of so weighty a 
secret, only served to add an additional 
chami to her tendemess towards him. 

'' But in this world we walk as upon 
ice, which, when most smooth, is also 
most fllipi>ery. The Marquis IXOlina, 
having by such nefarious means ac- 
quired the important knowledge of the 
destination of the In£uita, lost no time in 
making use of it in political cabals. He 
had been long in the confidence of the 
Duke of M-*^, and had he not thought 



the nephew of a reigning minlster better 
than the heir of one who only had a 
diance of becoming such, he would not 
hare consented to his daughter*s union 
with Don Alvarez. Possessing this in^ 
formation, he knew he could nowh^e 
take it to a better market than the raging 
Duke, who would have parted with ten 
times the advantages he did rather than 
have foregone the knowledge. The Mar- 
quis, thoug^ cunning, was never far see- 
ing, and reckkss and careless of consé- 
quences to others, merely stipulated that 
the Duke should not in any case reveal 
his informant, and thus he satisfied him- 
self no ill conséquences could accrue to 
Don Alvarez. 

" The Duke lost no time in inaking 
the most of his information ; and the ar- 
deur of the lover so far overcame the pru- 
dence of the poHtician, that it soon reached 
the minister s, and finally the king's ears, 
that the Infanta's retreat had been be- 
trayed. Don Alvarez one moming en- 
tered his uncle's cabinet in his usual high 
spirits, when he perceived a strange irf- 
terationinhiscountenance. Afler a pause, 
in which he appeared to be deeply en- 
gaged with some papers, the minister 
suddenly rose, and drawing himself up — 
he was a full made majestic man — ^he 
demanded of Don Alvarez «thus— '.What 
are you ?' — ' A Castillan,' proudly replied • 
Alvarez.—' Then put yomr hand on your 
sword, and swear by the honour of your 
country, you never revealed to human 
soul the mission for which I selected you 
ârom out the hidalgps of Spain.' Don 
Alvarez was confounded — ' You hesi- 
tate. You refuse to deny it — that hang- 
ing of the head is sufficient' — ' But, Sir, 
hear me ; she I did betray it to— ' — ' Pool,' 
muttered his uncle ; ' nay, you Gonfess, 
and I have but one course ;' and going to 
the arras, he drew it aside, and opening a 
small door, beckoned some persons, and 
merely saying, ' He is your prisoner,* 
they immediately grappled his sword. 
' Nay,' cried Don Alvarez, ' not with 
force, be gentle, and I foll— but ère he 
could utter the sentence, he was enve- 
loped in a rough mande, and conveyed 
into the anti-chamber, and thence through 
hmumerable passages, so muffled he could 
scarcely breathe, by four athletic mcn, 
and a strong guard, might he ji^dge from 
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the trampling he iudistinctly heard. He 
was final! j leh in a small dark apartment^ 
whichy whether it were above or beneath 
ground^ he had no means of ascertaining. 
Gradually recorering bis reflection^ de- 
spaÎT at firat overwhelmed him^ but re- 
gaining the oomposure so much the habit 
of his mind, he endeavoured to neire hîra- 
self for the worst. He had laîn here for 
many hours^ without hearihg the sound 
of living créature^ when he was aroused 
by the approach of feet^ and presently 
an officer entered his apartment with at- 
tendants. ^ Signor/ said he^ addressing 
Alvarez^ ' speak not : I now for the first 
and last time address you ; if you signify 
your assent by bowing your head to my 
proposais^ follow me. Promise^ on the 
oath of a Castillan, not to attempt to 
break the laws of the state prison by ad- 
dressing any of its attendants, and you 
will be fumished with an apartment more 
befitting your rank. You comply : it is 
well ; foUow me.' Don Alvarez and the 
alguacils arranging themselves around 
hîm^ they proceeded through many pas- 
sages to an apartment which, though dim 
and secluded, was préférable to the dreary 
hole he had left. Throwing himself on 
his couch, the current of his thoughts 
revived by even this slight event ; and the 
prospect of an ignominious and secret 

> death, the blighting of ail his hopes, and 
thus being tom from the consummation 
of ail his joys, mingled with the upbraid- 
ings of his judgment for his failure in 
firmness, altemately lashed him into 
desperation, and sunk him into despon- 
dence. A repast was served— the server 
first ostentatiously tasting ail the dishes. 
When the attendants came to remove it, 
it was untouched, and was removed with- 
out the slightest expression of surprise. 
Shortly afler, an unusual bustle some- 
what aroused him ; and with marks of 
the most slavish homage, his uncle, the 
minister, entered. The attendants with- 
drew, and they were alone together. Don 
Alvarez rose, and stood erect in silence. 
' I come to announce to you death !' said 
the minister. The colour for^ook and 
retumed to Alvarez' cheek; a slight 
tremor ran through his firame ; but he 

' became firm as marble the next moment. 
* You have betrayed the confidence of 
your king, you have firustrated the plans 



of your master and relative. You have 
put me into the power of the Duke. J 
am accused of being engaged in a counter 
plot. You are possessed of secrets of the 
State, which the tomb alone can be tnist- 
ed with. I have raised and supported 
you, young man, and I will shew you I 
can pluck you down and crush. The 
king would have pardoned, but the blood 
of Alvarez can alone atone for the dis- 
honour of Alvarez. I forbade it. Ere 
another sun rises and sets, you inhabit 
another world. Thèse are the last ac- 
cents of mortal that will reach your ear, 
save those of your Father Confessor. 
May €rod pardon wfaat I cannot.' And 
so saying, he withdrew. — * It is just,' 
murmured Alvarez. ^ O Estifana ! Esti- 
fana V and he fell on the floor. 

We must now leave Alvarez and 
seek the Lady Estifana. When she leamed. 
the sad tidings of the imprisonment of her 
betrothed, her heart poured forth a tor- 
rent of self upbraidings. ' It is I who 
have murdered him — my importunate jea- 
lousy bas thus eut himofTin the bloom of 
his life. I will die also— I will not lîve. 
I the guilty cause of his misfortimes, 
when he, Ûie innocent victim, perishes 
thus.' 

" When Don Alvarez had been so hur- 
ried to prison, his uncle proceeded to the 
cabinet of the king, where a council was 
sittîng to examine the proofs of the charge 
against Alvarez. They were incontes- 
tible, and the sentence was passed which 
the minister himself conveyed to Alvarez. 
The king, who was by nature of a clé- 
ment disposition, on re-considering the 
youth and fidelity in ail other matters of 
Don Alvarez, called for the minister the 
night before the moming destined for the 
exécution, and with much labour and 
long argument transmuted the sentence , 
into one of secret imprisonment. The 
mmister at length fell in with the king's 
clèmency, on condition that none but 
themselves knew of his rédemption, and 
that he should be sent to some distant 
fortress, where not even his keeper should 
be aware who he was. The wretched 
Alvarez had composed himself to meet 
his fate; and means had been allowed 
him to Write to Donna Estifana, which he 
did, conjuring her by ail theîr hours of 
love, not to cast away her own happiness 
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in vain regrets. The letter was dis- 
patched^ and he^ taking leave as much as 
he could of wordly concerns^ resigned 
himself to ghostly' consolations^ and the 
exhortations of a holy father. But be- 
fore the hour appointed for his final suf- 
fering arrived, his uncle again appeared^ 
and informed him of the king's mercy. 
At the first news of prolonged lîfe, the 
natural man swayed in his bosom, and 
hope and the world again danced before 
his eyes. But on hearing the doom of 
perpétuai and solitary confinement^ ît 
seemed but an aggravation of his tor- 
ments. He entreated, he commanded to 
be led to death^ but no answer was re- 
tumed to his ravings ; he was again left 
alone ; and at the close of the day a mask 
and mantle were put into his chamber^ 
with commands to array himself in them, 
and an intimation^ that to attempt to 
utter a word to those who would short- 
ly corne to conduct him to his final desti- 
nation^ would be answered by a poinard^ 
and death. He habited himself as directed^ 
and awaited the coming of his guards. 
When darkness had completely set in they 
appeared^ and in a close carriage he tra- 
veiled two nights and a day^ in what di- 
rection he knew not At length he was 
conveyed to the tower represented in that 
picture ; in the uppermost chamber that 
overhangs the river and the clifT^ he was 
immured. No communication with exist- 
ence allowed him but his mute attendant^ 
he passed the slow hours in alteraate 
agonies of misery^ and attempts at re- 
covering his steadiness of soul ; the fate 
of his betrothed^ his nearly espoused Esti- 
fana^ unknown. Months had elapsed in 
this undîsturbed monotony of misery^ 
when one, moming, as watching the dawn 
of day^ as was his fréquent custom^ and 
just as the streak of light^ and the cold 
breeze of the east began to rise, and the 
spreadîng day to make things discernible^ 
what was his surprise to see a female^ in 
dishevelled appareil seated on a smaU 
ledge that overhung the stream. Absorbed 
in deep méditation or melancholy^ she re- 
mained, regardless of the dawning day, 
until the violent chirping of the birds 
around seemed to restore some faint traces 
of animation. She rose — he darted against 
the bars of his window— his heart leaped 



against his breast— it was Estifaua ! 'Oh, 
God!' he cried; 'Estifana! Estifana! 
My beloved, it is Alvarez calls y oui* She 
looked up with a vacant counten^ce to 
the tower. It was, indeed, the Lady 
Estifana, on whom a deep melancholy had 
settled, accompanied by fréquent aberra- 
tions of reason. Sometimes she would 
walk up and down her chamber for hours, 
repeating such incohérent words as — ' 1 
will go to the king — ^Yes ! yes t-^Haste— 
my mantie^there — ^yes — yes ! — But I did 
not betray. — ^No ! no ! Alvarez, I did not — 
Alvarez! ay, his head — lay it in my lap — 
he is gone to sleep" — and such like. She 
had been ordered by her physicians to 
change the scène entirely, and had been 
conveyed to a seat not much frequented. 
It happened to be near the unknown pri- 
son of Alvarez, and she having eluded 
her attendants the préviens night, had 
wandered to the place he now saw her 
on. Long and loud did he call on her, 
and he pronounced his own name ; and 
she started, and cried in a maniac tone — 
'I am called!. Yes, Alvarez! I come !' 
Don Alvarez maddened — he tried the 
door — he called on his gaolers — they were 
deep sunk asleep— he rushed again to 
the window — ' My Estifana! Estifana!' 
— ' Yes, it is Alvarez's voice. I come, 
my beloved Sanchez, I come;' and ga- 
thering her mantie closely round her, she 
cast herself into the river. ' God ! God !' 
raved the mad Alvarez, and, with the 
vigour of despair, tore the bars from the 
apertiure. He saw her body just rising, 
and her lovely arms waving in the wa- 
ters; he cast himself from the tremen- 
dous height, and was dashed on the edge 
of the rock, and thence into the stream. 
His corse rose to the surface, and the 
stream brought their hapless forms into 
contact, and in its eddying course wafted 
them along. Thenoe^ as you see there de- 
lineated, they were taken by some pea- 
sants passing to their early labour, and 
the aroused garrîson of the fortress. Their 
families were informed of the moumful 
occurrence ; and their bodies, parted in 
life, were borne to one cemetery, where, 
together, they have long since mouldered 
into dust !" 

• • • « • 

T. G. F. 
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STLLA AT ORCHOMENU8. 
Bjf Suaanna StriekUmd, 

Whev ttooï Athena*! oonqueied towers 
The Roman, witfa hii warlike powen, 

To OrchomenuB qimft 
Tboie dauntlesB legitnu, who had given 
The Pyieuv to the windi of heaven, 

And wiapt her towers in fliunf - 

Led on hf faim wfaose rengefid pride 

The love of gloiy tumM aside, 
Who, viewing Athens, said— 
Not for the livivo wonld I apare 
Thj piinoely dames and temples fiiir^ 
I save tfaee for the deao ! 

" The spirit of thy mighty ones 

** Pleads for thy hase degenerate sons, 

« I win not Uy thee low !" 
This tribnte to the follen hnwe, 
The first— laft merc^ ^lla gave 

To si^licating foe ! 

£ager for famé — imshdcM hy hlood, 
Victorious both byhmd and flood, 

He led his mighty host 
To battle on that feaifol day ; — 
But victory darkly tum*d away, 

Prodaiming ail was lost ! 

He maik*d his légions tum for flight. 
And, stung to madness at the sight, 

He vaulted from his steed ; 
The standard, from the tremblîng hand 
Of one of that fear-stricken band, 

Seized in his desperate need. 

His powerful voice in thunder rose 
Above the shout of chaiging foes, 

As damitlessly he aded^ 
" My ann alone the strife shall tiy ! 
" 'Tis mine ! — a glorious death to die, 

" Or live, my country's pride ! 

^ Amd, Boldiers I — when proud Rome demanda 

" The fate of SyUa at your hands, 
« Blush, when the taie ye tdl I — 
How, panic-struck, the fidd ye leâ, 

" Your leader^ ail of aid bereft, 
" At OacHOHENUs peli. !" 

The légions, touchM with gênerons shame, 
Have sw«m, by daring Sylla*s name, 

« To conquer or to die !" 
The foe give back— the strife is o*eii— 
And rending shouts, fîom shoie to shore^ 

Proclaim their victory ! 



THB LAS8IB THAT I LOVE. 
OHyWhatareallthepleasiiies, pray, thataoBtude 

can give ? 

The happiness that's found by those that in re- 

tirement live ? 
For me ! I ne'er oould rapture meet In wood or 

shady grove, 
Unless that I were solaced by the Lassie diat I 

love! 

Some there are that wish to spend in solitude 
their lifo ; 

Exempt firom ail sodety, the world^s wild noise 
and strife ; 

For me ! I ne*er could pleasure find in solitude 
to rove, 

Unless that it were sweeten*d" by ^ Lassie 
that I love ! 

Ah ! then, it would be bHss indeed—a bliss of 

heavenly birth ; 
A désert were a paradise, a heaven placed on 

earth. 

For what would be this lifo to me ? A heavy 

load 'twould prove, 
If I were doomed to sever from die Lassie that 

Ilovel 

I envy not the ponqpous show, the pageantiy of 
State, 

The foncied worth — the vanity — the spkndour 

of the great. 
A «'but and ben" aie aU I wish, eaith's cares 

andfoars above, 
To tsfpeoA my days in quiet with the Lasrtc that 

I love. 

A. £. M. 

THE POET's ORAVS. 
O'br yonder mound, widi Spring's fint blos- 

soms graced, 
Whose humble beauties charm the vision more 
Than hoaiy Winter's dull monotony — 
(Sweet flowerets I whose existence brief pro- 

daims 

Ye fragile emblems of the trilîer, Man, 
Flourish awhile to deck the sacred spot!) — 
Stranger ! tread not in sportive wantonness, 
Heedless of aught save wild intemperate mirth, 
Or pkasnre, an imaginary shade ; 
Bat kt thine eyes, moistened with pityîng dew, 
Lrapeit that sympathy whidi soûls unités 
In one congenial bond : a kindfed sigh, 
Freth ftom the heact, breatfae o*er the Poet*s 
Grave. 

W. G X. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1829. 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF THE FASHIONS. 



BN0U8H FASHIONa 

HOMB COSTUHE. 

A m&APPiNo pelisse of ikiicy tartan 
sarcenet ; the checquers royal blue^ on 
ground the colour of the marshmallow 
blossom. The pelisse closes^ impercep- 
tibly^ do wn the front of the skirt^ and the 
body is à la CiroasHmne, with the sleeves 
à timbécUe, fastened at the wrists by a 
rery broad gold bracelet, almost forming 
a cuff, and clasped by a simple long 
brooch of a higher coloured gold than 
that of the bracelet The throat îs en- 
cîrcled by a triple French niff of blond^ 
Ibstened in front by a pink rosette of 
gauze ribbon. The hair is arranged in 
full clusters of curis on each side of the 
face, and the head-dress consists of an 
élégant cap of blond, with double bor- 
dera, broad, and of a Vandyke pattem, 
the bordera tumed back ; and next the 
hair is an entwined bandeau of pink gauze 
ribbon, with satin stripes of the same 
colour. Bows, in poînted loops, adom 
the hair on each temple, and strings of 
the same ribbon float over each shoulder. 
Black satin slippers, tied en S€mdaies, and 
Ltmerick gloves, complète the dress. 

EVENINO DBE88. 

A DRBB8 of Indian tafièty, of a bright 
Aurora-colour. A very broad hem sur- 
rounds the border of the skirt, orer which, 
either in beautiful painting or coloured 
embroidery, is a rich wreath of âowers ; 
consisting dnefly of blue-bells, white hé- 
liotropes, and the scarlet flower, called 
Venus'a fly-trap. The corsage h made 
ti|^t to the shape, and decorously low, 
with two tuckers of blond ; one drawing 
ti^t over the bosom, and the net of 
which it is made of so âne and transpa- 
rent a texture, that the rich border of 
▼ine-leaves only is oonspicuous, as it lies 
on the neck, and at a distance^ appears 

No. 66.— Fd. X 



like a drop-necklace of pearls ; the other 
tncker is of the same pattem, fUU, and 
falling orer the corê&ge round the butt. 
The sleevea are long, à la MameMee, of 
white tuHe; and are confined at the wristB 
by bracelets; the left-arm bracelet fbrmed 
of three rows of the fioest pearls, both as 
to size and water : on the ri^t wrist iû 
one row of the same pearls, set between 
two rows ofgoLà beads ; each bracelet îs 
clasped by a small cameo, set round by a 
narrow rim of gold. The hair is becoro- 
ingly arranged in cutis and rînglets, and 
the bows of hair on the summit of the 
head are not toc much elevated : among 
the puffs of the bows are piaced harvest 
omaments ; blue comflowers, rather laiger 
than nature, and ears of ripe corn. 

FRENCH FASHIONS. 



MORNINO : 

A DRESS of jaconot muslin, the colour a 
fine canary-yeUow ; a broad hem sur- 
rounds the border, headed by a rouleau 
of corded twist, about three shades darker. 
A eanezou spencer is wom with this ridrt, 
of white muslin, with a Circassian front, 
and sleeres à f imbécile, confined at the 
wrists by broad cuffs richly embroidered, 
and frilled with lace next the wrist, and 
at the upper part next the arm. The 
mant^heranê to Ûie sleeves consist of two 
fan omaments, falling orer each other, 
lightiy worked in a narrow edge of em- 
broidery. The body of the eanessou is 
made partially low, and is embroidered 
in detached flowers ; round the throat if 
a quadmple mff of lace. A hat of white 
chip is wom with this dress, omamented 
underheath, from the hair, to the half of 
the brim, with flutîngs of yellow sarce- 
net : the crown omamented with yellow 
ribbons, and the flower called fox-glove, 
of the same colour. The half-boots are 
of barbel-blue kid. 
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PuBLio Promenade Dress. 
A DRES8 of celestial-blue gros de Naples, 
with a broad hem round the border of the 
skirtj headed by a rouleau of com-flower- 
blue : beneath this rouleau are omaments 
en fers de cheval, consisting of frill trim- 
ming, pinked^ the same as the dress, and 
surtnounted by a very narrow rouleau of 
com-flower-blue. The body is tnade, 
both at the back and fronts wîth fichu 
robings ; of thèse there are foiir, the same 
as the dress, ail edged by a narrow white 
blond; a fifth robing tums over en la- 
pelle ; but it is much smaller and shorter 
than the others. The sleeves are à tint' 
hécile, confîned at the wrists by cuffs of 
embroidered muslin^ frilled on each side 
with lace. Above thèse are embossed 
omaments^ in the form of rounded leaves^ 
in white embroidery. The hat is of fine 
Leghom, trimroed with blond under the 
Hght side of the brîm, and a rosette of 
rîbbon: the crown is embellished with 
bows of white ribbon, with a blue satin 
stripe at each edge, and blue plumage. 
The throat is encircled by a handsome 
ruff of white blond. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNQ the increasing beftuty 
and splendour of our metropolis^ and its 
vast extent, the sojournments made in it 
by the " great ones of the land" becomes 
every year shorter: departures for the 
continent, and for the différent places of 
usual resort, at the commencement of the 
summer^ for drinking waters, or for sea 
bathing, with a few of the ancient nobility 
to their country seats, are already nume- 
rous ; and London, in a short time will 
he, by such^ completely deserted. 

Thèse give the ton; and the parvenus 
speedily folio w: steam yesscis assist those 
in a yet humbler sphère to comply with 
the prevailing rage ; and shoals of them arc 
continually arriving at Margate and other 
places of summer resort on the sea-coast 
Fashion and her emissarics are seen in 
their train, and as the latter watch the 
caprices of their changeful sovereign, they 
impart to us every intelligence concerning 
modish attire. 

We mentioned in our last accounts that 



some ladies of fashion had been seen with 
black lace shawls this summer. A new 
and very élégant out-door covering of this 
kind, came under our inspection a few 
days ago. Though of an open texture, and 
of silk, it is not lace: it bas somewhat the 
appearance of a material in fashion about 
ten years since^ named spiders' net ; but 
it is more durable^ less flimsy^ and more 
adapted to hang in élégant shawl drapery. 
Its only fault is being rather too wirey, 
indicating that it will drop into small 
fissures; yet it will^ no doubt, last as 
long as it shall be the mode. The shawl 
is surrounded by a border of smaller open 
work, with two rîch black satin stripes : 
it is aU black^ and bas a beautiful efiect 
over lavender-grey, lapis-blue, or purple 
dresses. It does not look so well over 
pink or white. In mouming, over a black 
dress, it is truly élégant. There are no 
altérations in the silk pelisses, and they 
are not very universally wom ; a dress, 
partially high, even when the weather \» 
chill, whether of ffros de Naples, chhitz, 
or muslin, bas no additional covering, 
except an élégant fichu shawl of Chinese 
crape of some light summer colour, care- 
lessly thrown over the shoulders. During 
a few warm days, about the middle of 
July, we observed some very beautiful 
white scarfs, in carriages, entirely of 
Chantilly lace. 

Bonnets of white watered gros de Naples 
continue much in favour. They are trim- 
med with a rich white blond at the edge 
of the brim, and the omaments about the 
crown are extremely simple. We much 
admire a hat we bave lately seen on a 
yoimg lady, of pale pink satin: it was 
trimmed about the crown with fan oma- 
ments, and puffs of the same ; the former 
edged with narrow white blond: under 
the brim, next the hair, was a quilling of 
blond, not fastened at the edge to the 
brim, but appearing like a small cap wom 
under the hat; a mentonnière of blond 
fastens this becoming hat under the chin. 
The Leghom and Dunstable bonnets, in 
the cottage form, so appropriate to country 
walks, still continue to be very aimply 
omamented ; the plainer the more genteel 
they are reckoned. There is, however, a 
change in the disposai of the strings ; the 
bonnet ties close under the chin, with a 
straw coloured ribbon, or of a tint most 
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prédominant in the rîbbon round the 
crown. This, as well as the floating 
strings, is of ribbon, the most richly 
striped, in colours the most beautifully 
▼ariegated : one string of this^ only^ floats 
loose ; the other is fastened up in va- 
rîoufi loops, and dépends just beyond 
the edge of the brim, over the left ear. 
The hats ail fly very much off the face, 
and the vacancy is generally fiUed up by 
a bandeau of rosettes, across the forehead, 
beneath the brim. Many of the Leghom 
bonnets bave coloured linings of striking 
colours, similar to that represented in 
our engraving of an £nglish walking 
dress, last month, which was of a very 
bright blue. 

Though the summer may be said to be 
now far advanced, gros de Naple» is in 
high favour for dresses at every time of 
the day. There is no decided fashion for 
trimming them ; sorae bave two deep 
flounces . round the border of the skirt; 
others a very broad hem headed by points 
faliiog over, or by a double ruche; while, 
next the feet, is sometimes seen a simple 
narrow ruche, which often constitutes ail 
the trimming at the border. The sleeves 
are, some of them, enormousiy wide ; but 
we are happy to see many ladies not de- 
parting from modération in this case, yet 
by no means appearing singular, as they 
comply, partially, with a truly rîdiculous 
fasliion. We have seen a beautiful Chi- 
nese crape dress, for an evenîng party, of 
celestial blue ; the embroidery of the 
same colour, executed in the most beau- 
tiftil style, in fine glossy silk. Trimming 
would have destroyed ail the beauty of 
such a dress: it was, therefore, simply 
omamented, next the shoe, with a full 
double quilling of satin-ribbon, the same 
colour as the dress. Printed muslins, in 
chintz pattems, are much wom in désha" 
bille; and though white dresses are, as 
usual, prévalent at this season, we belîeve 
they never will be ih such universal favour 
as they were a few years sînce. It seems 
a paradox to us, that so much distress 
should prevail among the silk weavers ; 
since silk was never so generally wom as 
at the présent day. We fear that, at 
times, thèse artizans are very improvident 
Transparent long sleeves are wom -with 
evening dresses ; when the gown is of 
coloured crape or gauze, the long sleeves 



I are the same ; but if of gros de Naplee, 
' the sleeves are of white fuUe, crape, or 
I gauze. They are very wide, and are 
, chiefly à V imbécile : the bodies are most 
' admîred when made en gerbe. Dresses of 
i batiste of a superior kind, with broad satin 
stripes of variegated colours, prevail much 
in home costume. The ground of thèse 
dresses is either white, or of Nile-water 
green. 

Summer is not the season for much 
display in the jewellery line : young peo- 
ple wear their haïr beautifully arranged, 
with ringlets depending from the summit 
down one side of the head, à la Ninon. 
Turban caps are much adopted by our 
matrons, and are very beautiful. One of 
yellow crêpe Aerophane, bas excited much 
admiration : the crape is folded in bias, 
and moderately full on each temple ; then 
fastened back by a délicate bouquet on 
each side: one consists of the finest 
spécimen of the yellow and purple hearts- 
ease, with a sprig of double jonquil blo;- 
soms; the other is a bunch of Catalonian 
jessamine, and a fuU group of double 
Parma violets. Near the summit of the 
head are full pulTs of yellow crape, inter- 
mingled with broad yellow gauze ribbons 
richly striped with satui at each edge, in 
white and Japanese rose-colour. Very 
broad yellow gauze lappets, trimmed 
round with narrow blond, finish this head- 
dress, and float over the bust and shoul- 
ders. Flowers are now much in vogue, 
and several young ladies, at/etee Champê- 
tres, and at halls and concerts in the 
country, adom their tresses with them» 
in a very tasteful and becommg manner. 

The favourite colours are lavender, ce- 
lestial-blue, fawn-colour, London-smoke, 
canary-yellow, pink, Japanese-rose, and 
foresters'-green. 

matimt of €MUf 

OR MONTHLY OOMPENDIUM 'OF FOBEIGN 

coeruMB. 
By a Parisian Correspondent, 

COSTUBTE OF PARIS. 

A VERY pretty girl from the country, 
lately marrîed to an officer, for whom she 
entertaîned a romantic affection, declared 
in the first days of her marriage, " Oh f 
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give me but the heart of mj husband^ 
and a désert w sufficient for mj abode !" 
The officer'a leave expired, and he brought 
bis young and blooming bride, for the 
first time, to Paris. His régiment was 
ordered to a distant quarter: Madame 
refused to more a step ; and, at length, 
sucœeded in persuading him to get an 
exchange înto a régiment of guards which 
never quitted Paris. She, who desîred 
no better dwelling than a désert with her 
lover, is now never satisfied unless she is 
receiving the homage of a crowd of flat- 
tering yovtng men, in a drawing room 
thronged to suffocation, with rival and 
envions beauties. This choice plant from 
the country is remarkably beautiful, and, 
actually, at présent sets ail the fashions 
here, and within some miles of Paris. 
She rides well ; and her riding habits are 
made by the first hands : there are none 
which seem to fit like her's, and the mo- 
ment she sees one imitated, she bas it 
changed for one of another fashion and 
oolour. I need not tell you, that Paris is 
not like London during the summer, for 
the former is never totally deserted by 
the ûishionable world ; but, ère the rich 
and titled retum from their terres, (or the 
next winter, this little, bright, twinkling 
star in the modish sphère, will be quite. 
forgotten. 

Pelisses of muslin still continue to ob- 
tain admiration for the moming prome- 
nade. The border of thèse dresses is 
either surrounded by a very broad hem, 
or a magnificent border of embroidery, 
worked in feather-stitch. Shawls of Chi- 
nese crape are much in request ; but 
what adds to their expense, I think, by 
no means an improvement : nothing could 
be more élégant than that rich, though 
flat, silk embroidery of the same colour. 
Those, however, which have been intro- 
duced this summer are worked in very 
showy pattems of various différent co- 
lours ; and though some of thèse are 
really foreign, for it is not easy to îmitate 
the Chinese crape, like that of Cyprus, 
thèse new envelopes appear like the 
gaudy fabrication of home articles. Pèle- 
rines of tuUe, and muslin, are much wom 
over high dresses, as out-door coverings : 
ihose of tuUe, are often trtmmed round 
with three firiUs of blond, and those of 
muslin with broad lace : Uiey are exces- 



sively large, and where there is embot^ 
point, they do not add to the grâce of the 
figure ; the délicate, féminine appearanoe 
of which seems little thonght of in. the 
présent âge. Is it because the gentlemen 
pad, to have large bips and busts (moat 
hideous defects in ^em, if natural) that 
the softer sex are determined to vie with 
the stoutest porter, in the appearance of 
their badcs and shoulders ? 

The muslin crmezou speacers, now so 
much wom in the country, are laid in 
small plaits; in the moming thèse are 
generally added to a gingham gown or 
petticoat Fringes, as trimmings, gain 
ground daily ; especially round the pele* 
rines wom in out-door costume. 

It is in vain that so many packing-casep 
continually arrive from your city of Bris- 
tol, containing bats, fabricated with so 
much ingenuity, to imitate our beautiful 
Leghom ; nothing can supplant or replace 
them ; bats made of real Leghom, unité 
simplicity with good taste, and have long 
preserved, and, I believe, ever wîU préserve 
their supremacy in fashion, during the 
summer months.* A lady of high rank 
was seen lately at the Louvre, with a 
bat of checquered silk; the squares of 
which were remarkably large ; the chec» 
quers were rose-colour on a white ground ; 
it was omamented with poppies and a 
white rose. I have seen a very pretty 
summer hat of white chip ; on the brim 
of which was painted bunches of lilacs : 
the crown was omamented with five pufifs 
of ribbon, half white, half Ulac. Long 
poke bonnets, forraed of open straw, are 
very much wom by ladies who wish to 
appear remarkable by their dress ; par- 
ticularly in the moming walks. The 
cauls of thèse bonnets, as well as the 
linings, are of pink or blue gros de Naplee, 
Sometimes the caul is omamented by two 
or three plats of straw, at equal distances. 
Thèse bonnets have no other trimming, 
than a ribbon which surrounds the base 
of the crown, crossed over in front, and 
descending on each side to form the 

* Sach is the ofdnion of our continental cor- 
respondent: the sentimenti are not our own. 
We are happy to see the real Leghom, not so 
very faihionabU with us. Cor own manulttc^ 
tores are ahnost unaraUed, aod every enoounge- 
œent ought to be given to nadve taknt and 
industiy. 
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strings. White garden-poppies are fa- 
vourite ornaments on Leghorn haU; on 
those of other kinds, nothing is more ad- 
imred than a branch of honey-suckles. 
At the làst sitting of the Institut, I saw 
a lady with a Leghorn hat, în the front of 
which were placed seven long white fea- 
thers, and an èighth depended over the 
light side of the brim. The strings were 
trinuned with a narrow blond. The straw 
hats were omamented with acacia and 
with chesnmt blossoms. One hat of fancy 
straw was lined with rose-colour, and 
trinmed with bright gold-coloured rib- 
bon, and a iVidl-blown rose : others were 
omamented with heads of asparagus^ and 
branches of lemon blossoms. Coloured 
crape bats are often omamented with 
stripes of straw ; foin: or five gauze rib- 
bons with satin stripes are spread out 
from the summit of the crown of thèse 
hats, towards the middle of the brim, 
where thej are iastened down b j a rosette. 
They are passed through runners fbrmed 
by a plat of straw, and are placed two 
and two together. Very light Ûue, which 
we call here, EngHth blue, in crape, is 
used for bonnets ; or sometimes a pale 
green, called Inéian grem : the crowns of 
thèse bonnets are much lower on one 
side than the other, and laid in large 
ilutings. Numerous puffs of ribbon en- 
cîrcle the crown and fall over the brim. 
The price of the Bristol hats, in imita- 
tion of straw, bas considerabfy fallen. 

Coloured muslms, in broad stripes, bave 
one of a délicate colour, the other dark ; 
for example, tea-colour and chamois- 
brown, tea-colour, and cherry, &c. At 
rural balla are seen many dresses of a 
light, dear coiour, bordered with two 
flounces ; at the lower edges of which is 
a wreath of foliage printed, or of flowers 
in diffbrent colours : the same pattem is 
also seen above the upper flounce, on the 
dress, as high as the knee. Short sleeves 
are wom at dress parties^ the same as the 



gown ; over thèse are long ones of tulles 
à FimbécUe^ The corsage most admired 
is en gerbe* Ruches about two inches 
wide, set at equal distances from each 
other, from the feet to the knee, often 
form the border on the skirt. At ail 
public places there are more dresses seen 
of white jaconot musiin than of any 
other, 

At the last court day, the princesses 
where In white tuUe and silver lama 
dresses. The dress of her Royal High- 
ness. Madame, was as short as though it 
had been for a bail. The embroidery 
wldch omamented it as hign as the knees 
was extremely rich. 

Dresses of gros de Naples, of light 
summer colours. trimmed with fringe to 
correspond, are much in request 

The head-dresses in hair bave seldom 
any omament Many of our prettiest 
females copy from your country women in 
adopting corkscrew ringlets; yet with a 
caprice entirely French, they may be seeu 
the next day with a coiôeure à la Chinoise» 
In those assemblies where a particular 
style of dress is required, there are seen 
crape bérets, omamented with beautifrd 
flowers, which are as light as marabout 
feathers. Some dress hats are made of 
gafUze ribbons with satin stripes, sewn 
together. They are yellow and blue, or 
rose-coloiu: and green; and are kept in 
shape by means of thin pièces of whale» 
bone. The ornaments consist of field- 
flowers composed of feathers, and of puffs 
of ribbon. 

Smelliug bottles of the most antique 
shape are now fastened to the sashes of 
our ladies belonging to the hîgher orders, 
whether in déshabille or in friU dress. 

In the public promenades, half-boots, of 
sîlk, are generally of the same colour af 
the sash. 

The favoiuîte colours are rose, lilac^ 
canary-yellow, Swedish-blue, English^ 
(celestial)-blue, and Indian-green* 
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Place aux Dames! — Never was the 
noble character of woman so highly, so 
proudly, so justly estimated as in the 
présent day. No longer the mère play- 
thing of passion, the soulless omament of 
the Harem, the mock divinity of a licen- 
tious court, she is now contemplated as 
an intellectual being, as the Connecting 
link between man and angel." We could 
dévote, con amore, an entire number of 
La Belle Assemblée to this subject; 
but the Fates forbid the performance of a 
task so gratefîil. " The Love» of the 
Poète, hy the Author of the Diary qf 
an Ennuyée,*' has elicited our warmest 
sympathies. In thèse two charming 
volumes, Mrs. Jameson, after touching 
lightiy on the loves of the classic poets, 
and of the Troubadours, has carried us 
through Italy, France, Ëngland, &c., in 
the différent periods of history, down to 
the présent moment, introducing us, en 
route, to Petrarch and Laura — Dante and 
Béatrice — Chaucer and Philippa Picard— 
Lorenza de' Medici and Lucretia Donati 

— the faîr Géraldine — Aiiosto, Ginevra, 
and Alessandra Strozzi — Spencer's Ro- 
salind — Sydney's Stella — the heroes and 
heroines' of the âge of Elizabeth — Le- 
onora D'Esté — Milton and Leonora Ba- 
ronî — Carew's Celia — Waller's Saccha- 
rissa — the Beauties of the Reigns of 
Charles the First and Second, and Queen 
Anne — Klopstock and Meta — Bums and 
his Highland Mary — Stella and Vanessa 

— Pope, Martha Blount, and Lady M. 
W. Montagu— Voltaire and Madame De 
Chatelet, and a multitude of others. 

Hère; under the title of A Poet's Love, 
our fair author's exordium : — 

Of aU the heaven-bestowed priTileges of the 
poet, the highest, the dearest, the mwt enviable, 
is the power of immoitalixing the object of his 
lore; of dividing with her his amaranthine 
wreath of gloiy, and repaying the inspiration 
caught from her eyes with a crown of everlasting 
£ime. It is not enough that in his imagination 
he has dcified her— that he has comecratcd his 



faculties to her hdnour — that he has bumed his 
heart in incense upoa the altar of her perfbc« 
fions : the divinity thus decked out in ricbcst 
and loveliest hues, he places on higfa, and calb 
upon aU âges and aU nations to bow dovn 
befbre her, and ail âges and aU nations obey ! 
worshipping the beauty thus enshiined in impe- 
rishable verse, when others, perfaape as fiûr, and 
not less worthy, bave gone down unsung, to 
dust and an endless darkness. 

• • • • 

And how bave women repaid this gift of im- 
mortality ? O believe it, when the gazland was 
such as woman is proud to wear, she amply and 
deeply rewarded him who placed it on her brow. 
If, in retura for being made illustrioas, she 
made her lover happy, — if for glory she gave a 
heart, was it not a rich équivalent ? and if not — 
if the lover was unsuccessful, still the poet had 
his reward. Whence came the gênerons feelings, 
the liigh imaginations, the gloiioQS fimdes, the 
heavenward inspiratiims, whlch raised him above 
the herd of vulgar men but ùom the ennobling 
influence of her he loved ? Through her^ the 
world opened upon him with a diviner beauty, 
and ail nature became in his sight but a trans* 
cript of the charms of his mistress. He saw her 
eyes in the stars of heaven, her Ups in the half- 
blown rose. The perfume of the opening flowers 
was but her breath, that wafbed swcemess 
round about the world :** the lily was *^ a sweet 
thieT* that had [stolen its pnrity firom her breast. 
The violet was dipped in the azuré of her veins; 
the aurorean dews dropt from the opening 
eyelids of the mom," weie not so pore as her 
tears ; the last rose-tint of the dymg day was not 
so brigfat or so délicate as her cheek. HeT*s was 
the freshness and the bbom of the spriug ; she 
consumed him to languor as the summer sun ; 
she was kind as the bounteous autumn ; or she 
froze him with her wintry disdain. There was 
nothing in the wonders, the splendours, or the 
treasures of the created universe, — in heaven or 
in eaith, — in the seasons or their change, that 
did not borrow from her some charm, some 
glory beyond its own. Was it not just that the 
beauty she dispensed should be consecrated to 
her adomment, and that the inspiration she be- 
stowed should be repaid to her in ftme t 

^< For what of thee thy Poet doth invent, 
Hc robs thee of, and paysit thee agûn. 
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He lends tfaee Virtue, and he stole that word 
From thj behaviour ; Beauty doth he give, 
But found it in thy cheek ; he can aiford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank Atm notfor that tehioh he doth 

Shnce what he owes thee, thou thyaeîf dost 

The theory which the writer informs us 
she wîshes to illustratc^ is this : — 

That where a woman bas been exalted above 
thc rest of her «ex by the talents of a lover, 
and consigned to enduring âune and perpetuity 
of praise, the passion was real, and was merited ; 
that no deep or lasting interest was ever fbunded 
in &ncy or in fiction ; that tmth, in short, is the 
basis of aU excellence in amatory poetry, as in 
erery thing else ; ibr where tmth is, there is good 
of some sort, and where there is tmth and good, 
there must be beauty, there must be durability 
of iâme. Tmth is the golden chain which links 
the terrestrial with the celestial, which sets the 
seal of heaven on the things of this earth, and 
Btamps them to immortality. • • • 
Let the heart once be touched, and it is not only 
wakened, but inspired ; the lover kindled into 
the poct, présents to her he loves bis cup of am- 
brosial praise : she tastes — and the woman is 
transmuted into a divinity. When the Grecian 
sculptor carved out hls deities in marble, and 
left U8 wondrons and godlike shapes, impersona- 
tions of idéal grâce, unapproachable by modem 
skill, was it through mere mechanical supe- 
riority ? No,— it was the spirit pf fiiith within, 
which shadowed to bis imaginatbn what he 
would représenta In the same mannei, no 
woman bas ever been tmly, lastingly deified in 
poetty, but in the spirit of tmth and of love. 

With an eztremely difficult subject to 
manage — especially by a lady, and for the 
penisal of ladîes — Mrs. Jameson has ac- 
complisLed her task with a féminine tact 
and deiicacy, that reflect the highest 
crédit upon her taste, judgment, and 
moral feeling. On certain points addi- 
tional light might bave been advan- 
tageously throwii ; particularly upon the 
loves of Petrarch and Laura, and upon 
that Platonic affection which was so much 
the fashion of thebr day, but which is now 
80 little understood. Indeed we bave no 
recollectîon of ever having seen that af- 
fection satififactorily îllustrated, excepting 
in Ugo Foscolo's admirable £ssay on 
Petrarch and Dante. However, we are 
thankful for what we have obtained, and 
rejoice to see blazoned, in their true 
colours, the contemptible heartlessness of 



Waller, and the utter worthlessness — 
the fiendish brutality of Swift. In the 
course of her narrative, Mrs. Jameson, 
if seldom deep, if rarely împassioned, is 
at ail times élégant and graceful, fire- 
quently tender, touching, and pathetic 

In despite of numerous imperfections, 
resulting from the youth and inexpérience 
of its author, Rybrent de Cruce, a novel 
in three volumes, forms, by its spirit and 
originality, a pleasing relief from the many 
dull and vapid productions that kave re- 
cently made their appearance in this de- 
partment of literature. Neither perverting 
historical facts, nor perpetrating libels 
upon the higher ranks by the attempts of 
conceited ignorance to represent scènes 
and characters of fashionable life to which 
; it has no means of access, the author of 
Rybrent de Cruoe (Miss Head) has 
trusted solely to her own imagination in 
the construction of her story, and in the 
delineation of her characters. The for- 
mer displays much ingenuity ; and of the 
interest which it excites the brief sketch 
we are enabled to offer may convey some 
idea. Rybrent de Cruce, nomînally the 
hero, but, in reality, a secondary person- 
age — the walking gentleman" of the 
drama — is placed by his father, a gêne- 
rai officer in India, under the care of his 
aunt, Miss de Cruce, in England. Shortly 
afterwards, that lady becomes the pro- 
tectress of Agatha and Clarina Starinville, 
the daughters of a deceased firiend. Their 
father, a profligate character, is living in 
Paris, and, regardless of his children, and 
deeply implicated in the scènes of the 
French révolution, totally nes^ects them 
until the former has attained the âge *of 
seventeen, when they are commanded to 
quit Miss de Cruce, and réside at his seat 
of Wàrrington Park, under the care of a 
French lady, whom he sends to England 
for that purpose. The grief of Miss de 
Cruce and her ftrotégéeê, is excessive, par- 
ticularly that of Clarina and Rybrent, be- 
tween whom an ardent attachment sub- 
sists ; but their grief is alleviated by the 
fascinating manners of Madame Rouvier, 
and by the shortness of the distance be- 
tween the mansions, which admits of 
daily intercourse. Madame Rouvier is 
accompanied by a waiting maid. Jaque- 
line, whose uncouth appearance and mys- 
terious demeanour excite universal terror 
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and dislike. Mr. StarhiTille has another 
object m TÎew in sending Madame Rou- 
▼Icr — tbat of fbrming a revohitîonary 
Society in England^ to co-operate with 
nmilar societiefl in France ; and, in pur- 
suance of tins design^ a mysterious inter- 
courae is nudntained between Madame R. 
and numerous French agents ih the dis- 
guîse of gypsies. About this time^ Louis 
Clairerfaam, a former play-feUow, but a 
blttcr enemy of Rybrent, and of a de- 
moniac disposition, renews his intimacy 
with tlie ftimily, and Rybrent recdyes 
orders to join his father in India. His 
departure n speedily followed by the 
death of Bfiss de Cruce, and Agatha and 
Clarina ve tbrown completely into the 
power of the French woman, her asso- 
ciâtes^ and Claverfaam. The lastestab- 
lishes Mmself in the house, forces his suit 
upon Clarina, and forms a plan for the 
destruction of Agatha, in order to secure 
wkh Clarina the inheritance of both sis- 
ters. TMs plan is on the point of being 
carried into exécution, when Jacqueline 
a^ipears as her ddirerer. Jaqueline 
proTes to be a Monsieur Dugavet, a 
former lorer of Madame Rouvier, and 
who had aeeompanied his mietress in dis- 
guise. He now offers himself as the 
saitor of Agatha, and to take her to her 
lather as the s<^ means of rescuing her 
from ClaTeriiam. Sbe refuses to listen to 
him; they are surprised by Clayerham, 
who shoots Dugavet through the head ; 
CUTerfaam's nefarious plan proceeds ; 
and Agatha is carried on board a vessel 
prepared for her. The disappearance of 
Agatha ezdtes the utmost consternation, 
whye the discovery of tht body of Duga- 
vet reveals nnich of tiie real character of 
Madame Rourier, who, in conséquence, 
retums to France, l^ne softens down 
the grief of Clariaa, at thèse disastroas 
erents ; Rybrent retums ; and prépara^ 
tîoos are made for their marriage. On 
the day previoiM to that fixed on for the 
ceremony, Rybrent, in wandering through 
the park, on the spot formerly frequented 
by the gypsies, discovers, in a temporary 
but, the body of Agatha, apparenûy just 
dead. Circumstances lead to the appré- 
hension of the culprits, om of whom con- 
fesses her own share in the plan, and 
rereals the fuU estent of ClaTerham's 
guilt. In pursuance of his orders, Agatha 



bas been carried abroad, but her life had 
been spared, and Claverham, neglecting 
suffîcîently to reward bis agents, they had 
brought the hapless girl to England; but, 
wom out by suffering, she had expired 
befbre they could reach her home. Cla- 
verham escapes tiie hands of justice, but 
dies in misery, and Clarina and Rybrent 
are finally united. The author's aim — 
to which erery tMng else is made subser- 
vient — bas been to offer an înteresting 
narrative ; and to heighten the efiect, the 
bounds of probability bave been occasion- 
ally overstepped, though not so far as to * 
startle or ofieod the judgment of the 
reader. The work possesses little of cha- 
racter; but the incidents are striking, 
and are mfarately detailed in plain forcible 
langpuage. Not a dlgressive sentence is în- 
dulged in, and the interest is unimpaired 
to the end. 

" Sir Philip Gfuteneys: a Mvmt; by Sir 
Roger Qreêîey, Bart,y" 5« a very slîght 
volume; but we bave no doubt that it 
will be sought after with avidity, and 
extensively and universally read. We 
like and respect the author's feeling. 
Speaking of his book, the' avowed object 
of which is, to deter young men of 
family and fortune from pursuing the 
track of Sir Philip Gasteneys," he says — 
" I have affixed my name to it, not from 
atty motive of vanity — sînce I do not ex- 
pect to dérive any crédit from it — but 
because I am not conscious of having 
written any thîng of which I ought to be 
asfaamed: and I neither understand nor 
admire the specious modesty of those who, 
ahhough they are universally known as 
the authors of a work, indulge in the af- 
fectation of withholding their naines from 
its title-page, until they have ascertained 
whether the voice of publie opinion be 
in their favour." 

^^Rickeken, a Tak ù/Frtmo^-^-^ France 
may be supposed to have existed in the 
year 1046—10 one of the most pleasing 
and attractive works of its class that the 
présent season bas produced. Its author, 
Mr. James, bas beien emînently happy in 
his choice of subject, and equally success- 
ful in his mode oi treating the subject of 
his choice. His descriptions of the beau- 
tiful scenery of France are lively, pictu- 
resque, and gracefril; his conversations 
are easy and natural, dramatie, vivaeious, 
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and impressive. His story opens with 
the last year of the reign^ as it may be 
termed, of the Cardinal De Richelieu^ 
who goTemed^ not only Louis XIII., but 
ail France^ with despotic and resistless 
sway. Amongst the characters intro- 
duced are, the king — his consort, Anne of 
Austria — her migesty's dame d'honneur, 
Clara de Hauteford, a former flame of the 
king's — ^the Duc d'Orléans — Richelieu — 
the Cardinal's great ûiend and coa^utor, 
Chavigni — ^their comipt tool, Lafemas-— 
the Marquis de Fontrailles — Cinq Mars 
— De Thou, son of the président of that 
name. Sec The ostensible hero is the 
Count de Blenau, Chamberlain of the 
queen ; the heroine, Mademcûselle de 
Beaumont. As far as the hero is con- 
cemed, the story may be coifisidered 
slight ; but, as roachinery for displaying 
the incidents, characters, and manners of 
the period, it is fîiU of interest The 
Count de Blenau is attacked in the forest 
ofSt. 6ermain-en-Laye, at that timein- 
fested by freebooters, some of whom were 
occasionally employed and protected by 
the mimons of the state. In this instance, 
tlie object of the assailants was certain 
secret despatches for the Queen, of which 
De Blenau was known to be the bearer. 
He is wounded, but a rescue arrives, and 
the despatches are presenred. He is re- 
mored in safety by Madame de Beaumont 
and her daughter, Pauline, who happen 
to be travelling through the forest, on 
their route to the palace of St Germain. 
Circumstances, misunderstood, ezdte the 
jealousy of Pauline. As a partizan of the 
Qoeen's, and the presumed médium of a 
«poUtical correspondence between her and 
hei* brother, Philip, of Spain, Richelieu 
arrests the Count de Blenau, and throws 
him into the Bastile. Previously to his 
arrest, however, the count is magnificently 
entertained at the Palais-Cardinal, now 
the Palais-Royal. Of the palace, its beau- 
tiful gardens, its splendid apartments, the 
royal and noble guests, the priucely ban- 
quet, a strikingly characteristic, brilliant, 
and glowing description is'given. This is 
finely contrasted with the succeeding hor- 
rors of the Bastile. During De Blenau's 
confinement in thatfortress, an impressive 
scène occurs, in which the Queen is ex- 
amined before the Royal Council, respect- 
ing her correspondence with her brother, 
iVo. 56.— fW. X. 



Philip. Roused to a sensé of justice, and 
of his Icingly power, Louis, for a time, 
reasserts his authority, the machinations 
of Richelieu are defeated, and De Blenau 
triumphs in the restoration of his liberty. 
But the eye of Richelieu is still upon him ; 
charged, though imjustly, as a principal 
in the conspiracy of the Duc d'Orléans, 
Cinq Mars, Fontrailles, De Thou, &c., he 
is again seized, and on the point of ter- 
minating his existence on the scaôbld, 
when the death iji Richelieu once more 
restores him to the sweets of life, liberty, 
and love. De Blenau and Pauline— his 
dear, his constant, his heroic Pauline — 
" were united — in the beautifîil valley of 
Languedoc, and in the fair scènes where 
they had first met, they continued to live 
on in happiness and love, till the hand of 
time led them gently to the grave. That 
génération and its events have passed 
away ; but there still remains one record 
of the hero of this taie: for in a little 
village church, between Argentière and 
Viviers, stands a fine marble tomb, with 
the ûgvare of a knight sculptured in a re- 
cumbent posture. Undemeath is engraven 
the date — one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five, with the simple inscription, 
' Cu^ît Claude, CkmUe de Blenau: " 

In the construction and conduct of the 
story, regarding it merely a» a fiction, we 
are sensible o£ a great defect : the grand 
climax is attained by the first libération 
of the Count de Blenau ; and then, if the 
nature of the mibject would have allowed, 
the story should have been hurried rapidly 
to a close. . In the progress of his labours, 
however, Mr. James must have discovered, 
that historic characters are verydifficult 
to manage, when employed asr the chief 
actors in a work of fiction. They are in- 
finitely préférable when brought forward 
incidentally. To départ essentially fî-om 
the facts of history is exceeding^y inju- 
dicious, and highly injurions to the inte- 
rests and efiect of the story. Thus, in the 
progress and dénouement of his taie, the 
author of Richelieu must have found him- 
self sadly embarrassed by the necessary 
fate of Cinq Mars, De Thou, &c. In fact, 
that fate compels him to dislocate, if we 
may use such a tenu, the composition of 
his picture. 

Generally, the respective characters of 
this romance are true to history, and true 
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to nature; but occasionaUy, as in the 
Norman bravo^ for instance^ we meet with 
discrepances. To murder bis luckless 
wife, Louise, was an act unworthy of, and 
inconsistent with, the traits of brayery 
and generosity whicb Marteville had pre- 
yiously evinced. The death of Louise is 
an incident of uncalled for violence, pain- 
ful without being effective. 

In other parts of the work, more con- 
densation in'matter, and also in diction, 
might have been an advantage. As a 
whole, however, its merit is of a high 
order. 

Though v^e have some doubts of the 
propriety of making a novel the vehicle of 
religious controveisy, we cannot withhold 
the meed of praise to which " The Secta- 
rian, or the Church and the Meeting- 
Hotiêe" is justly entitled. It is a clever 
and spirited production, and it displays, 
. in a striking point of view, the dangers to 
which even the most cultivated under- 
8tandings, .the best regulated minds, and 
the most amiable and virtuous disposi- 
tions are exposed in listening to the cant 
and impious jargon of fanaticism. The 
plot is natural and interesting; and the 
curiosity of the reader is excited to its 
close. Colonel Jarman, on hls retum 
from India, accidently meets with a friend 
of his early youth ; their intimacy is re- 
né wed ; and the Colonel becomes a visi- 
ter at the house of Mr. Orton. The 
faroily of the latter consists of his lady, a 
daughter on the eve of marriage with 
Louis Stavely, and two sons, Alfred and 
George : his résidence is in the village of 
Oldwood, the inhabitants of which had 
almost realîzed the delights of the golden 
âge, till theological reasoning and reli- 
gious schisms had sown bitter feuds and 
strifes amoogst the peaceful community. 
/ At the tîme of Mr. Jarman's introduction, 
the village was in a state of open religious 
warfare; and the first incident of im- 
portance is a meeting holden by the pro- 
moters of the new faith," for the esta- 
blishment of a religious circulating library. 
This innovation is strenuously resisted on 
the part of the Ortons, and of Mr. Jarman, 
who delivers a burlesque speech on the 
occasion, and moves that a library be 
formed for the instruction of the peasantry 
in Scotch and Grerman metaphysics. The 
indignation of the saints^ and of Mr. Han- 



by, their chief, a wealthy upstart, the 
proprietor of an adjoining estate which he 
has christened Mount Carmel, is bound- 
less ; and the latter, in revenge, succeeds, 
by the most nefarious means, in keeping 
young Stavely out of his patemal inhe- 
ritance, and thus, for the time, preventing 
his marriage with Lydia Orton. The 
young man, in despair, quits England; 
Mr. Jarman terminâtes his visit ; and the 
romantic Lydia Orton, her spirit crushed 
by the distresshig postponement of her 
union with Stavely, yields to a morbid 
despondency, and gradually imbibes the 
sentiments of another new sect which had 
sprung up in the village. Stavely reco- 
vers his property, and claims'the hand of 
Lydia, who now refuses to become hm 
wife until it shali be seen whether he is 
one of the elect The prayers and en- 
treaties of friends are unavailing, and 
Stavely again quits Oldwood. Affaira go 
on worse and worse, till Lydia undergoes 
the ceremony of public baptism. Mr. 
Orton quits his house in disgust, in search 
of his younger son, who is running a simi- 
lar course in London ; and the young lady 
and her mother retire to Dublin. But we 
cannot foUow the deluded girl through her 
lengthened career of madness, misery^ and 
remorse ; the last of which is awakened 
by the death of her beloved father, an 
alien from his home and family. A dan- 
gerotts iUness ensues ; and the judicious 
management of her friends eventually 
succeeds in restoring her to the exercise 
of her reason and judgme'nt. Her mother, 
however, is inveigled into a degrading 
marriage, and dies broken hearted. Louis 
is united to an amiable girl, and poor 
Lydia is finally married to a man of 
the world/' who, though no saint, makes 
her happy for life. It is only upon the 
leading incidents in the lives of the prin- 
cipal actors, that, in this outline, we have 
been able to touch. The work is written 
with much power, and shows a deep in- 
sight into hum an nature ; and though the 
picture it présents of a certain dass may 
be deemed a severe one, it is probably 
not exaggerated, and conveys many im- 
portant and valuable lessons. 

If, in the construction of a novel, it be 
worth while to have any plot, it is worth 
while to have a good plot. On the other 
hand, if a writer can .rely upon his owa 
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powerB to attracty to charm^ and to in- 
terest his reader, without the aid of fable, 
be ought to abandon the form with the 
substance of the novel, and to start at once 
as an essayist, or a historian. It might 
hâve been well had such a reliance been 
felt and acted ypon in the composition of 
DevereuM, a Taie, by the Author of PeU 
ham" This deverly imagined, and beau- 
tiiiiily written production, is ostensibly 
the autobiography of Count Derereuz, 
whose life was a life of fréquent adven- 
ture and constant excitement Men of 
ail grades/' says the writer, " and of 
every chaiacter, bave been familiar to 
me. War — love— ambition — the scroU of 
sages — the festtrals of wit— the intrigues 
of States — ail that agitâtes mankind, the 
hope and the fear, the labour and the plea- 
sure — the great drama of vanities, with 
the little interludes of wisdom ; — thèse 
have been the occupations of my man- 
hood ; — ^these will iumish forth the mate- 
rials of that history which is now open to 
your survey." Purporting to have been 
written one hundréd years since — a pe- 
riod of deep and stirring interest — the 
work is fîill of brilliant and striking views 
of the persons and manners of that by- 
gone âge. Kings and princes, statesmen, 
wits, and phildsophers — those of France 
as well as of Ëngland — ^pass rapidly in 
succession before us : we seem as though 
we were thrown back upon the days of 
our ancestors, in whose visible présence 
we think, and speak, and move, and act 
Lord Bolingbroke is one of the heroes of 
the drama ; and his portrait, painted in 
fresh but flattering colours, is, it must be 
confessed, a noble one. By way of spé- 
cimen, howeyer, we must content our- 
selves with a part of the spirited sketch 
of Voltaire, as he is supposed to have ap- 
peared at the âge of one-and-twenty :— 

The conntenanœ, then, of Marie FrandB 
Anmet (since so celebrated under the name of 
VoUaiie,) was plain in ièature, but aingularly 
striking in efièct ; its vivadty was the very per- 1 
iÎEction of what Steele once happily called phy. 
riognomical éloquence.*' His eyes were dark, 
fieiy rather than brigfat^ and so restless that they 
never dwelt in the same place for a moment ; 
his mouth was at once the worst and the most 
peculiar fèature of his '&ce : it betokened hu- 
mour, it is tnxe; but it also betrayed malig- 
nancy — nor did it eversmile without sarcasm. 
Though flattering to those présent, his words 



figainst the absent, uttered by that bitter and 
curiing lip, mingled wiûi your pleasure at their 
wit a little fèar at their causticity. I believe no 
one, be he as bold, as caDous, or as fkulUess as 
human nature can be, could be one hour with 
that man and not feel appréhension. Ridicule, 
so lavish, yet so true to the mark — so wanton, 
yet so seemingly just — 90 bright, that tehile U 
tpondered round itt targety in apparent^ though 
terrible plajifulnesSf it bumed into the spot, and 
engraved there a brand, and a token indeHble 
and perpétuai; — this no man could witness, 
when dajted towards another, and feel safe for 
himself. The very c^rice and lerity of the 
jester seemed more perilous, bécause less to be 
calculated upon, than a systematic prindple of 
bittemess or satire. Bolingbroke compared 
him, not unaptly, to a child who bas possessed 
himself of Jupiter^s bolts, and who makes use 
of those bolts in sport, which a god would only 
have used in wrath. 

In no portions of this work is the au- 
thor more successful than when he brings 
forward that cold, passionless woman^ his 
mother, and that admirably preseï ved relie 
of the olden time. Sir William Devereux, 
his uncle, who " did as his ancestors 
had donc before him, and cheap as the 
dignity had grown, weiit up to court to 
be knighted by Charles II. He was so 
delighted with what he saw of the metro- 
polis, that he foreswore ail intention of 
leasing it, took to Sedley and Champagne, 
flirted with Nell Gwynne, losl double the 
value of his brother's portion at one 'sit- 
ting to the chivalrous Grammont, wrote 
a comedy, corrected by Etherege, and 
took a wife recommended by Rochester." 
The death scène of this kmd-hearted be- 
nevolent créature is exquisitely sketched. 

Of the fable of Devereux, if fable it can 
be termed, we shall say nothing, for no- 
thing that we could say upon the sulh- 
ject, would in the slightest degree illus- 
trate the spirit of the work. It is in 
the delineation of character, in the exhi- 
bition of manners, and in the develop- 
ment of moral and philosophical feeling, 
that the author of Pelham" excels. In 
the volumes before us, he not infrequently 
reminds us of Godwin's " Mandeville," 
though without Godwin's intenseness. 
We shall close with some of his reflec- 
tions upon the death of his youthful and 
lovely bride : — 

Never, in the mazes of intrigue, in the festi- 
vals of pleasure, in the tumults of ambition,^ in 
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tbe blase of a lioendoos court, or by the rade 
tenta of a barbanmi hostyiljieTer, my buried 
love, had I forgotten thee ! That remembnuice, 
^lad no other cause ezisted, would bave led me 
to Ood.' Every nigfat, in whatever toOa or ob- 
jectSy whatever fiulnres or triumphs tbe day had 
been consumed, — every night, befbre I laid my 
headopon my widowed and lonely pillow^ I had 
kndt down, and lifled my heart to heaven, 
blending the hopes of that heaven with the me- 
mory and the vision of Isora. Frayer had seemed 
to me a commune not only with tiie living God, 
but with the dead by whom bis dwelMng is sur- 
rounded* Fleasant and soft was it to tum to 
one thougfat' to 'which ail the holiest portions of 
my nature dung, between the wearying acts of 
this hard and harsh drama of existence. £ven the 
bittemess of Isora's early and unavenged death 
passed away, when I thougbt of the heaven to 
which she was gone, and in which, though I jour- 
neyed now through sin and travail, and recked 
little if the paths of otheis differed from my 
own, I yet trusted, with a solemn trust, that I 
should meet her at last There was I to requite 
her woes — there was I to reward her dévotion — 
there was I to merit her with a love as undying, 
and at length as pure as her own. It was this 
that at the stated hour in which, after my prayer 
to God fbr our re-union, I sunendered my spirit 
to the brig^t and wild visions of her fiur, but not 
impastable home, — it was this, which for that 
single hour made ail around me a pondise of 
delighted thoug^ts ! It was not the little earth, 
tior the cdd sky, nor the changing wave, nor 
the perishable turf-oio^ nor the dead wall, and 
the niiirow chamber, which were around me 
thcn ! No dreamer was ever so fàr from the 
localities of flesh and lifè as I was in that en. 
chanted hour : a light seemed to settle upon ail 
things around me ; her voice murmured on my 
ear, her kisses mdted on my brow ; I shut my 
eyes, and I iSinded that I beheld her ! 

Wherefore was this comfort ? — ^whence came 
the spell which admitted me to this fairy land ? 
What was the source of the hope, and the rap- 
ture, and the ddusion ? Was it not the deep 
certainty that Isora yet escisUdy that her spirit, 
her nature, her love were preserved, were invio- 
late, were the same ? That they watdied over 
me yet, that she knew that in that hour I was 
with her--that she fdt my prayer — that even 
^ then she antidpated the moment when my soul 
ehoidd burst the human prison-house, and be 
once more blended with her own ? 

Taks qfFiM and FTood; with Sketches 
of Life at Home, by John Malcolm, author 
of ' Scènes of VTar/ ' Remniscenceê of a 
Can^iyn in the Pyrénées and South of 



France/ " êic, wbose merits as a poet, 
we haye repeateâly noticed in the pages 
of La Belle Assembles^ consist of slight 
sketches of inddents which hâve occurred 
beneath the eye of the narrator. The 
title of this volume is of a very imposing 
character, and so are the titles of sereral 
of the taies of whidi it is composed ; but, 
tmfortunately^ names are not things ; and 
the old adage, that there is no faith to 
be put in title-pages, is in this instance 
most amply verîfied. Mr. Malcolm is a 
yery pretty versifier^ and he writes^ also, 
what many people may, perhaps^ regard 
as yery pretty poetical prose. In the 
présent day, howeyer, we requîre matter 
as well as manner; but, sooth to say, 
Mr. M's ' Taies of Fleld and Fk>od' are 
immaterial as the stuff that dreams are 
made of." Théy are not calculated to pro- 
mote, or even to sustain the author's re*. 
putation. 

Of " Songe of the Passions, the Words 
by Mrs. ComweU Baron Wilson, the Music 
by John Bamett" we hâve as yet seen 
only the words, a spécimen of which we 
hasten to lay before the readers of La 
Belle Assemblée. In her literary and 
musical pursuits^ Mrs. Wilson appears to 
be indefktigable. The présent publica*. 
tion is brought forward in a yery hand« 
some style^ with a yignette titïe-page, 
and a plate to each of the songs, eight in 
number^ illustrating, respectively, Re- 
venge, Melancholy, Cheerfulness^ Jea* 
lousy, Joy, Love, Hope^ and Despair. 
From thèse we select the strain devoted 
to Love. 

He cornes ! he comes ! the Wairior Boy, 

His quiver o*er bis shoulders slung ; 
He, who makes human hearts his toy, 

Whose conquests ev*ry Bard hath sung ! 
The Urdifai God I of mighty feme, 

Whose pow*r each throbbing heart eni piove ; 
Does Beauty ask the Conqueior*8 name ? 

Soft Zéphyrs whiqper— It is Love 1*' 

He comes 1 he comes I and earth and skies 

A radiance from his présence wear ; 
The rose bas deeper — brigfater dyes, 

More fragrant breathes the balmy air ! 
Nature shines forth, in gayest pride, 

Mliere*er his magie footsteps rove, 
And flow*rets spring on ev^iy side, 

Beneath the fidiy stepe of Love ! 
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He oomes f he oomet I the Wanior Bojy 

On whom fidz Vict*]r7 erer smilet ; 
He, who maket homaii hearts hit toy, 

Wbokings and slaves, alike begiriks 1 
AnnM with a C<mqaeior*8 mi^t And fione, 

He oomes o*er hearts his ppwer to prove I 
Boes Beauty ask the Conqueror^s name ? 

Soft Zephyis whispe^<< It is Love !'* 

ne PoeHoaJ 8kekÂ Book, inchtéHng a 
TkM Edition o/Auttralia, by Thomas JT. 
Hervey," îs a tide somewhat cakulated to 
mialead. The volume — ^inscribed to the 
Kigfat HoB. Lord Porchester, in testi- 
tnony of the author's esteem for his cha^ 
racter, admiration of his talents, and gra- 
titude for his fiiendship" — is, in fact, 
neither more nor less than a collection of 
Mr. Henrey's poems. At présent» we 
content ourselves with annomidng its 
appearances ; but, as Mr. Hervey is an 
degant and gracefîil writ^r, we destine 
hlm, at no remote period, to a place in 
La Bblus AamBMdLBB, amongst our Otm- 
temporary PùeU and Writer» o/FMion. 

" CattaHan Hours, Poems by Sophie 
Bixon" consist of about one hundred 
short pièces, sonnets, stanzas, &c., on 
almost every possible variety of subject, 
and displaying considérable talent and 
much amiable feelingin the writer. The 
wild scenery of Dartmoor and its vîcinity, 
the résidence of the anthor, if we mistake 
not, from the drcumstance of her préface 
being dated thence, is the favourite thème 
of her song; and its peculiar character- 
istics bave given a corresponding tone of 
wildness and melancholy to ali her effu- 
sions. The verse, with few exceptions, 
is easy and flowing ; but we would cau- 
tion our fair author against the too fré- 
quent use of obsolète words, compound 
epithets, &c. We quote, at random, the 
subjoined stanzas: — 

YegenUe Stan ! that ever gkm 

With some diviner zay. 
Look from yoor skies, and tfans below 

Direct a pilgifan's wi^ ! 
Bri^eyes of Hearen ! theie*s notabeam 

0oth from yoor splendouis dart, 
Bnt flows like some refreshing stream 

Lito my thiisty heart. 

The wandeiing youtfa at twili^ hour 

Bids eadi fidr awake ; 
Ye kad him to his lady*8 bower, 

He loves ye îot her sake ; 



But I, who seek not bower, «or hall, 

Thèse wild-wood g^s among, 
Yet prise ye worthier ftr than ail 

Oay Pleasnre^s fickle tfarong ! 

The eyes of Earth — alas finr them ! 

They sparkle to deceive ; 
And oft illume the heart^s best gem, 

To bid the bosom grieve : 
Bat oh ! no treadierous ligfat to greet, 

We lift our gaae on high — 
Howe'er earth*8 stars may rfihif— we maêc 

No filhehood hi the d^. 

We are gratified in aanoundng the ap« 
pearance of a new édition — ^the elevenûi, 
considerably enlarged and improved — of 
that very dever and useful little work, 
Clark's Introduction toHeraldry: coniam^ 
iny the Origin and Uee qfArm», Rukefor 
Biozoning and Mar^uiUiny Coat Armoriée, 
Sçc; a Dietionary qf Heraldry, withite Terme 
in EngUthfFrenchfOnd Latin; a Dietionary 
of Mottoe, éfc. ; enMUehed with forty^ht 
engravinge, iOuetratiw of upujarde qf one 
thoueand Eaampki, induding the Arme qf 
nearlyfive hundred diffèrent famiiies" We 
have somewhat àbridged the veiy copious 
descriptive title-page of this volume. 
Amongst the additions to the work, in its 
présent form, are engravings of the crown, 
as wom by his Majesty, George the 
Fourth, at his coronation — ^the Scottish 
Regalia— the several orders of knight- 
hood, &c, with ezplanations and historical 
notices — a dietionary of mottos borne by 
the nobility and gentry, with their En* 
glish interprétations, &c. 

A Gkmce at eome qf the Beauties and 
Stiblimitiee qf Switzerland ; wH^ Eœcursvoe 
Remarke on the Varioue Objecte of Intereet, 
preeented during a Tour through ite Pic» 
tureeque Scenery; by John Murray,F. S. A., 
F. L. S., F. H. F. O. S." &c, may well 
be termed a glanée, for the author seems 
rarely to succeed in obtaining a view—eL 
clear one, at least — of any of the objecta 
of his research or animadversion. Brim- 
fîi] of his English, or Scotch» préjudices, 
he appears to be one of those self-suffi- 
cient pe<^le, who, under the plea of relî- 
gious conscientiousness, deem themselves 
privileged to sneer at the theological 
creeds and modes of worship of others. 
However, as a botanist, minéralogiste 
geologist, êcc êcc. &c, he bas succeeded 
in gleaning some scraps of information. 
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which he bas compounded into the 
strangest dish of literary hotch^potch^ 
that bas for a long time faUen in our way. 

Some title pages convey a clearer idea 
of the contents of the works to which 
they are prefixed^ than could be efTected 
by a notice of considérable extent Here 
is an enamj^le:^'^ BiographiccU Sketches 
and AutherUic Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibUing 
Eemarkable Instances of the Instinct, Saga- 
cUy, and Social Disposition of this Faithful 
Animal: illustnUed by Représentations of 
the most striking Farieties, and by correct 
Portraits of Celébrated or RemarkableDogs, 
from Drawings chiefty Original: Also, a 
Historical Introduction; and a Copions 
Appendix on the Breeding, Feeding, Train- 
ing, Diseases, €md Médical Treatment of 
Dogs; together ùfith a Treatise on the Oame 
LavfSofGreatBritain; by Captain Thomas 
Brown,F.R.S.E.,F.L*S., M.RP.S.E., 
M. W. S., S^c: Authorof Illustrations (f 
the Conchology ofGreat Britain and Ireland,' 
and of General Omithology/" &c In this 
yojume^ consisting of nearly 600 pages, 
there is a rich fîind of amusement as well 
as of information. Lovers, as all Englisb- 
roen are, of that noble and inraluable 
créature, man's faithful irîend and com- 
panion, the dog, there are few families to 
which a book so ably executed as this is, 
will not prove highly acceptable. 

We bave seen the first number, in 
quarto, and the first three numbers, in 
octavo, 'of a cheap yet ably executed 
work, entitled " Illustrations qf Naturel 
History ; embracing a Séries qf Engrav- 
ings, and Descriptive Accounts of the most 
Interesting and Popular Gênera and Species 
of the Animal World," The. literary por- 
tion of the work, which is to be completed 
in five volumes, is neatly and satisfacto- 
rîly written. For the beauty and spirit 
of the engravings, six in each number, 
the names of J. Le Keux and R. Sands, 
are a sufficient guarantee. 

With much satisfaction we bail the 
appearance of a long-called-for second 
édition of The English Master; or y Stu- 
dent' s Guide to Reasoning and Composition ; 
exhibiting an Ancdytical View of the English 
Languagoy ofthe Human Mind, and of the 
Principles of Fine Writing; by William 
Banks, Primte Teacher of Composition, 
InteUectual Philosophy," S^-c. Mr. Banks's 
practice as a teacher bas bcen extensive ; 



and bis views on the subject of éducation 
are remarkably clear, sound, sensible, and 
judicious. Adapted equally for the in- 
struction of the youtfa of both sexes, his 
book, as it nbw stands, is really an intel- 
lectual and philosophical performance. 
However^ we strongly advbe him to can- 
cel the greater part of his remarks in 
pages 316 and 317 : they are sheer non- 
sense, and betray amost lamentable igno- 
rance of the présent state and character 
of periodical literature. 

We bave before us a new and enlarged 
édition of Praetical Logic, or Hints to 
Thème Writers,towkUA are nowadded some 
Prefatory Remaries on Aristoteka n Logic, 
with Particular Référence to a late Work 
ofDr. Whateley's; by B. H. Smart." This 
gentieman bas long been known, not only 
as an admirable reader of Shakspeare and 
of Milton, but as an able and most ac- 
complished teacher of the art of elocution ; 
and we know not a person more compé- 
tent than he is to the production of a lit- 
tie volume such as this. Originally, the 
work was intended only as a school book, 
to introduce young persons to the prac« 
tice of thème writing ; but, without re- 
nouncing its original object, it bas now 
another and a higher aim, that of proving 
usefîil as an elementary System of logic. 
It is most aptiy characterised by Mr. 
Smart himself: — 

It guardi the leamer agaînst aU comnum 
fiuilts in reasoning ; it uniblda the nature and 
principles of argumentation; it dasses ail the 
names of arguments, and other technicalities 
appertaining to the art ; and while it keeps free, 
on t^e one hand, firom the crror with whicfa 
Watts and otheis bave been justly charged, that 
of setting eut in pursuit of an object, which no 
single branch of instruction can réalise, and 
which, consequently, does not belong to logic in 
particular; it is equally free, on the other, firam 
that trifling on mood and figure in syllogisin, 
which originally brought logic into disrepute, 
and led to the publication of treatises in which 
this &ult was avoided, but the other one, equally 
picjudidal to a just estimate of the art, incuired. 

In the hands of a judicious teachér, 
Forty-four Lines, by the Aid of which the 
Pronunciation of the French may be leamed 
in a few ffours," by J. Thierry, Member 
of the Royal University of Paris, &c., 
wiU, as far as the principles of pronuncia- 
tion are concemed, fuliil the promise of 
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its author. It connsts of two-and-twenty 
rfayming couplets^ to be committed to 
memory. Thèse couplets embrace aU 
the sounds of the language^ and ail the 
words difficult to pronounce/* and are 
'* foUowed by ezplanatory notes^ proper 
to remoye ail uncertainty as to the pro- 
nuncîadon and orthography." Appended 
îs a list of the principal neuter verbs 
which fonn their compound tenses with 
the yerb Etre, with examples to iilustrate 
and facilitate their use. 

NEW MUSia 

VOCAL. 

The Moan w up, a Serçnade, m Antwer to 
« Bise, Gentle Moan,** Written bff Mn. 
Camtcell Baron Wiltm, Composêd by T. B. 
PMppt. 

« The Archer Boy the eelehrated CavaUna, 
8ung by Mut Looe, in the Historieal Play 
qf ^The Partizam** at the Théâtre Boyal, 
Drury Lame; Written i>y Mn. Comweil 
Baron Wiltony* Composed by John Bamett. 
The fint of thèse pièces, though potsesting 
scaicely an original passage, b well hannoniied; 
and, ahogether, it is endtled to the piaise of 
simplicity aod prettiness. 

" The'Archer^Boy" is a light, spîrited, and 
graceful effort ; in the exécution of which, upon 
the stage. Miss Love had generaOy, if not inva- 
riably, the felidty of being encored. The retum 
to the original thème, towards the conclusion of 
each Terse, has a vexy pleasing effect. 

PIANO-FOBTE. 
fVindêor ForesLf Divertimento à ta Chasse, by 

T. A. Bawhngs. $ 
' The fint prodncdon of this composer which 
atcained any great populaiity was in this style ; 
and aU his succeeding attempts of the dass have 
been equafly. sueœssfoL The présent is a very 
pleasing divertimento. 8hleld*s air, " Old Tow- 
1er,*' ftnns the most itnking feature of the 
pièce. 

Sir WaUer Seott*s Strains qfthe SootHsh Bords ; 

byJq. MoseheOesy Op. 80. 

This extempore, fantasia, impromptu, or 
whaterer it may be called, with its history, was 
so ptzffed in the newspapers, at the time of Mr. 
MoflcheOes* visit to the north, that it isscaioely 
necessary for us to si^ a word on that part of the 
subject. This production erinces throu^unit 
the hand of a great musidan, but, nnfortunate- 
"fy, no other spedes of hand can do it justice in 

* The wor^i of « The Disottmed,** noticed at 
page 38, were also wriUen by Mn. C. B. Wil- 

SOB. 



the exécution. The first sni last movements 
aie in 6, and the n^ddle in ^ flat. The an- 
dante, Kinlodi of Kinloch^ and the ïtondo, 
The HigUand Laddie, are dd acquaintances, 
but are so ingenionsly and elegantly worked up, 
as to produce no tedium, though the latter is ex- 
tended to nine pages. The Pibroch, which forma 
the prindpal part of the fint movement, is little 
known here, but it is a fiiTOurable spedmen of 
the energetic style of Scottish music. 

THEATRICALS. 

THB KING's THBATR9. 
RoS8iKi*s music, throughout the whole of the 
season, has been serred up so inoessandy, and 
with sudi little vaiiety, that we are utterly weary 
of the dish. Our leading singeis, however, on 
their own nights, have applied for attraction to 
diffferent sources, and their sélections from Mo- 
nrt, Cimarosa, &c. may be considered as indica. 
tive of their taste, and have agreeably relieved 
the monotony of die popular composer. 

With reforence to the performances^ since our 
last, we have but few observations to make. La 
GazMa Ladra has been admirably rep^^-esented ; 
and, on the 2d of July, VItaUana in Alghieri, 
compressed into one act^ affi>rded Orasiani an 
opportunity of making a*capital hit as Taddeo, 
in which chaiacter he has superseded De Angeli. 
Than this exchange nothing oould be more 
désirable; the acting was excellent, and the 
spirited singing of Pisaroni and Donselli bas 
renderedthe open tolerablyamusing. Another 
member of this establishment bas evinced no 
slight improvement OalU, who was laid upon 
the shelf at an early period of the season, has 
shewn himself poesessed of much greater his- 
trionic powen than the public folt disposed to 
give him crédit for. On two or three occasions 
of late, he has iqipeared to advantage, and has 
proved himself a serviceable actor. 

Notwithstanding that the season was rapîdly 
drawing towards its dose, and that the patrons 
of the opéra were daily leaving the metropolis, 
we were happy to find that our fovorite Donzelli 
was greeted by a bnlliant audience on the lOth 
ult., the evening appropriated to the benefit of 
this accomplished and magnificent singer. Pos- 
sessing a ténor voioe of unrivalled compass, he 
manages itwithskill, taste, and judgment, and 
never attempts a pAssage to which he is unable 
to do justice. As an actor, too, as we have.be- 
fore had occasion to remark, this gentleman is 
endded to rank high. With the exception of 
his Oteilo, whidi we look upon as his most suc- 
cessM iqiypeaiance, eveiy consécutive character 
has gained him an inovase of réputation. Cima- 
rosa^s Matrimonio Segreio was the open with 
whidi Donielli treated his fiiends, and it tumed 
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oût tke prindpil attractioii of the teaaoo ; Zu- 
chelU, Oalliy Sontag, and Mdiibnii, mistaiiiiiig 
tbe characten moet effidently. Of the aervioei 
of the laat-mentioiied lady we hare been ooca- 
sionaUy deprlved, not ùam capAoty aa aome 
would inilnuate, but from actaal indispofition. 
Wheti we saw her on the 7th ult. aa BêÊmOj we 
ooniidered it toffcely possible for ber to complète 
tbe peifbrmanoe. Notwithutanding thii draw- 
back, howerer^ ahe sucoeeded in captbatiiig a 
Tery oowded houae. Roii$ta ia probably one of 
thoae characten in which Sontag would moat 
generally please, as the music of the part is parti- 
culariy weH snited to her troiœ. As we look 
to Malibran as tbe iheet-anchor of the esta- 
blishment, we shall be deli^ted to hear of her 
lecovering. With respect to Boidogni, who is 
really a great acquiaitiony we seriously reoom- 
mend him to divest his singing of the flourish 
and grinuu» by whidi it is at présent charac- 
terized and defonned. Were his attitudes, too, 
a little less studied, it would be désirable. 

HATMABKBT. 

We bad antidpated a long line of nbvelties to 
notice at this théâtre ; but the season hitherto 
bas presented little more than a succession of old 
ibYOurite pièces, and a profitable account of 
crowded {dts and boxes. We must mention one 
ezcqition, bowerer — the pioduction of a little 
comic Àetdi, entitled Manmivrinff — an amus- 
ing pièce of pleasantry enou^, for a summer*s 
erening — one that does not quite fiitigue us with 
kui^ûng, and is neverthekss ligfat and fiuxtious 
enou^ to bear us up on the snr&ce of enjoy- 
ment. There is a good dealof dever équivoque 
in parts of it, and some smart and easy dialogue; 
but nothing that calls for any particular descrip- 
tion. There is littlein the acting of this pièce 
that requires comment — it is just pleasant ; there 
is nothing that we can reaaonably object to, and 
little that we can be ezpected to praise. Mrs. 
Olover, bowever, desenres our warm congratula- 
tions and ac^nowledgments : we are very happy 
to meet her in the Haymarket once more, andhope 
to be Tery often in her company in the course of 
the season. Gannot Mr. Pook, or some discem- 
ing drafbman, sketch for this admirable actress 
another Mrs. Subtk $ Her performance of that 
character ranks among the higfaest tiiumpbs of 
the art ; and, indeed, when we oonsider its oppo- 
site qnalities, its boldness and its delicacy — its 
strength of design, and its truth of finishing — we 
ahnost question whether the stage présents any- 
thing to compare with it. 

If the manager, however, bas not been vety 
active in the production of new pièces, be bas 
been jndidous in Ae sélection of M ones. The 
revivais of the past month are too numerons to 
admit of jom mentioning them ; the mere Ust 



would oost os a cdumn. In many oftbem Far- 
reo bas appeared, thxowing aroond him a bnad, 
fich Mfi^ of humour and chaiitcter worthy of tha 
elder time. This gentleman improves upon 
himself ; bis delineations grow stronger, deeper, 
and more natural, every season ; and we suspect 
(may we hope to be pardoned for entertaining 
such a suspicion) âiat be is rapidly mèDowing 
into a Munden— let him improve upon that if he 
can. 

Many new pieofis are reported to be in pio- 
giess sn araay of ftumy sayinga and doings, led 
on by Liston bimseTf. The conquering hero,** 
who bas been ooming** for some time, bas at 
kngth arrived; and we hope, next month, to 
issue our despatches, and to give an account of 
many victories over care, dulness, and the other 
allièd jfo/wea of daifaiess. May we venture, 
however, to hlnt to tbe migfaty diieAain — the 
great comic captain of the ageF.-oar hope that he 
win be mindful, in this campaign, how he stiikes 
o£^ by random shota, somany of hisfricnda, and 
that Comedy wiU not appear among the liat of 
kiUed and woonded upon thia oocasioo. 

BNGLI8H ' OPERA-HOU8B. 

First on the list of novèkies at this bouse 
stands the Sister qf Charity. Written expressly 
for the peculiar talents, or we should say genius, 
of MiM Kelly, it ezhibits abundant opportunities 
to that extraordinary actress of dis{daying her 
power over the imagination, and her c^MbiHty 
of swaying, by the force of nature alcme, eveiy 
passion of the heart We ha?e seen her in more 
pleasing parts than Si. Ursula^ but we never 
experienoed, from any of her performances, a 
more deep and unafilbcted seniatioQ than that 
whidi was pcodnced by her deHnearion of Ùk 
character. The snbject and tendency of tbe 
pièce are ahnost too painfbl to admit of the re- 
présentation being very popolar ; butltisadmi* 
raUe, even for Miss Ké^. The mélodrame, in 
other respects, is entitled to little notice ; it was, 
in the first instance, much too long, but this 
defoct bas been obviated, and mudi weak and 
tedious matter been omitted. Mr. Kedsy's 
Pa/ulo throws a stream of light thiough dw 
pièce, and softens the gk>omy character of the 
opposing scènes. The author muet acknow- 
ledge, however, that he is indebted for a great 
portion of this «fl^ to the humour of the actor, 
whidi is becoming mudi less oonfined than it 
was. Tbe music that is scattered throogh the 
pièce is pVwsing and diaracteristic. 

Another important novclty bas been produced 
by the indefotlgabk activfty of the manager, to 
whidi the lovera of music are already so largdf 
indebted. The RobberU BridSy thou^ posses- 
sing no deep or laating interest in ittel^ is tbe 
vehide for introdudng to Engiiah eart the cm* 
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porittons of Ries, adqitod to ow atafe Mr. 
Hawei. Tbisisyof oomeytbegnatduNrmaiid 
prominent feature of thepieoe, and it is of a veiy 
distinguiahed and original order. It is in the 
ichool of Weber— bold, Tarioua, solemn, and 
wild — now terrible as niountain thunder, and 
tfae next moment as plaintive and musical as thc 
gliding of a stream or the babbling of a brook. 
Stin we are fearful that it wiB not acquire the 
popularity that bas attended its precursor — the 
genius of Weber; nor can it, we think, ever 
sacceed, to any gieat extent, on the English 
stage. Serend of the cborusses are admirable, 
and were meritoriously got up ; thèse were veiy 
loudly applauded. Mr. Phillips, who perfermed 
the Count Viterbo, played with much spirit and 
discrimination — this, howerer, appears of little 
conséquence, when we oonsider the beautiful and 
eztraordinary style in which he executed the 
music aDotted to him. We never heard him 
sing better, nor are we aware that greater effect 
oould be given to the music. His exécution of 
an air in the third act would alone récompense 
âie hearer for any joumey that he might make 
to hear it. Mr. Sapio made his re-appearance as 
Fernando^ and sang with his usuîd skill and 
animation. Miss Cawse also played and sang 
with considérable vivacity and taste, and many 
other performers, whom we bave not space to 
notice, contributed greatly to the success of the 
opéra, which is now decided. 

FINE ARTS' EXHIBITIONS, &c 

BRITI8H INSTITUTION. 

The Yahie and interest of the présent collec- 
tion, fiom the woriLS of the andent masteis, are 
best appredated on a second or third vidt. 
Many of the pictures possess, indiyidually, so 
laige a portion of intrinsic merit, that, although 
the aggregate number is comparatively small, it 
is net possible for the eye to be sufficiently in- 
fboned or satisfied without repeated examina- 
tion. Let it be reroembered, that, in cases like 
the prêtent, our office is that of indicaton, ra- 
ther than of critics : it is our wish to point the 
attention of the yisitor to such objects as, in 
our estinoAtion, may be n)ore entitled to notice : 
woriu that have stood the test, and enjoyed the 
admintion of âges, may be justly regarded as 
standing aloof fiom critidsm. 

Some of the numerous and valuable Titians 
in this assemblage — the Portrait of Ignatius 
Loyola, in particular— Jiave been already pointed 
out. But there are others which will be found 
to arrest attention. The Portrait of the Titian's 
Daugbter (161) is remarkable for its sweet, 
aim{^ unobtrusÎTo character ; that of a Vene- 
tian Senator (97) is as eminently distinguished 
by itt lofty aristocratie air, and admirably c^r- 
responding ione of colour. 
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Rnbens* Tiibate Meney, we oould gaae ûp- 
on, study, and analyse for bours together. Re* 
^garding it merdy as a painting — as a splendid 
and harmonious combination of colouxs — it is a 
masterpiece of art; and, at the same time, it 
constitutes a study equally for the phrenologist^ 
the physiognomist, and the moral philosopha. 
Its Taried displays of passion, feeling, and cha- 
racter, axe truly wonderfuL 

The Marriage of St. Catherine (55) by an 
unknown painter, is remarkable for its mel- 
lowness and glow of colour. The management 
of the lights, particularly as they fidl upon the 
child, is exquisitdy efièctiTe. 

The Portrait of a Lady (73) by Rembrandt, 
is singularly fresh and brilliant ; combining the 
best properties of a new picture, with the best 
properties of an old one. It is in astonishingly 
fine préservation. 

Canaletti's Four Views of Venice (136, 137, 
143, and 144) aU in the possession of the Rer. 
Sir S. C. Jervoise, Bart., are in the aitist*s best 
style. With thèse should be examined two 
briOiant little gems (93 and 99) Views on the 
Grand Canal at Venice, by Guardi, belonging 
to the Hon. O. A. Ellis. 

In a Scène on the Coast of HoUand, with an 
Approaching Storm (65) Ruisdael bas produced 
abundant évidence that, had he devoted himself 
exdusively to marine painting, he would have 
stood unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, in his pro- 
fession. Ruisdael bas two other pictures here : 
a Landscape with a Wateriàll (16) ; and Ditto 
(128). 

Amongst the numerous productions of Cuyp, 
Cattle on the Banks of a River (25) may be 
regarded as one of the triumphs of his genius. 

In contemplating the masterly achievementt 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of which is before 
us— The Holy Family (3)— how often are we 
constrained to lament the crud ravages of time 
upon his colours ! 

Teniers is, as usual, very spirited, natural, and 
attractive. The versatility of his genius bas 
not often been so strikingly dispUyed as by his 
three diffèrent picttures — The Temptation of 
Saint Anthony (22) ; Latona (43) ; and Figuret 
Dancing (46). Distinctly, too, in his own way, 
are a Landscape, with Boors at the Door of a 
Public House (2); and Figures at Bowls 
(130). 

De Hooge bas some curious interiors, espe- 
dally that of a Musical Party (166) remark- 
able for its costume and the effects of its lights. 

An Italian Sea-port, with a Slave and other 
Figures (112) by Lingélbach, is an exceedingly 
well painted dever little picture. The truth 
and brilliancy with which the light falls on the 
face and attire of the eastem trader are beau« 
tiful. 

M 
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Let làOt tfae Tidtor af thii institutioii retire 
wiliioat particularly nodcing • mott lovdy por- 
tnit of ft LiMly in a Faney-dress (147), by Die-, 
tricy. It is next to Sir Peter Ldj's Portnit of 
Chailet die Second (148), the frame of whlcfa 
wasmade from apart of the royal oak. The 
Hfe^and warmth, and freibnees of thii little por- 
trait are quite fiMcinating. 

THE DIOBAMA. 

The two new views at the Diorama, in the 
Regent*8 Park, are the intcrior of St. Petcr's at 
Rome, and a View of the town of Thiers in 
France ; the former by Bouton ; the latter by 
Daguerre. In bringing dose to the eye, with 
aU its superb carvings, paintings, and gildings, 
in the freshness and deamesa of detaU, die in- 
terior of a structure more than six hundred fbet 
inlength, and itt other dimensions in propor- 
iion, the artist had no slight difficnlties to con- 
tend with ; and to say that he bas satia&ctorily 
triumphed over this difficulty, is to award him 
far less than the fîill quantum of praise to which 
his masterly achievement is endded. The per- 
spective of the building, and the bdd relief of 
its respective parts, are admirably preserved ; and 
the distribution of the Ughts is so correct and 
efièctive, as to produce an illusion ahnost per- 
fiset. The figure of the monk at his dévotions, 
on the right of the spectator, and the religions 
assemblage in the distance, bave a very hiqypy 
effect Perhaps it may be thougfat that some of 
the numerous figures bave too much the appear- 
an» of carved images ; but they materiaUy as- 
sist the eye in ibrming its estimate of the vast- 
nesBof the édifice. 

We doubt whether M. Daguerre was ever 
bcfbre so successful as he haa shewn him self in 
his représentation of the Town of Thiers, with its 
buildings, its Utde sparkling stream, its moun- 
tainous and woody scenery, &c. " The time 
rqireeented in the picture is 7 o*dock in the 
moming, in the month of July; a light Ibg 
dàikens the mountaîns ; in the middle, at the 
tq> of the village, is seen the Church of St 
John.** The dammed-up water is seen to force 
its way througfa the fissures of a granité em- 
bankment into the channd ; and, from the cfaim- 
ney of a cottage to the left, ascends volumes of 
white smoke, which seems to float about amongst 
the drcumjacent trees in the vidnity. How- 
ever, unlike some of the landsci^s that we 
have seen at the Diorama, this picture is not 
calcnlated merdy to catch and dasde the eye in 
a hasty glance : ht perspective is good, and it 
wi]l.bw ezaminadon in detaiL As a work of 
art, it is the best diqKwed and the best painted 
picture that va have seen here : Its oolouring is 
trtte to natore, withont any of tbose exaggera- 
tioBs of effcct, which, in the eye of taste and 



jndgment, have iiqured aeme of the finicr 
viewt. Evidently, the painter posaesses aetr* 

rect feeling of the pictnresque. 

THE 006M0RAMA. 

The pictures now on view in this gallery are 
as fbllow : — 1. The Summer Palace of the 
Grand Signior; — 2. Grand Cairo; — 3. The 
Temple of Edfou, in Egypt 4. Interior of the 
Cadiedrd of St. Guduk, at Brussels; — 5. Dis- 
tant View of Cherbourg; — 6. Trinity Chapd in 
Canterbury Cathedral; — 7» Cape St. Vincent; 
— 8. ViHage of Roboise, on the Banks of the 
Seme ;— 9. Interior of St. Paul's Cathedrd;— 
10. Mount St. Godiard, with the Falls of die 
Reuss in motion; — 11. The Last Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius; — 12. Interior of St. Petcr's 
at Rome ; — 13. Paris, fiom the Pont Neuf ;— 
14. Breghentz. 

Several of thèse are old acquaîntances ; but 
the novelties are considérable. The Temple of 
Edfou, on the left bank of the Nile, conveys a 
magnificent idea ofthe architecture of the an- 
dent Egyptians. The Interior of St. Gudule^s 
Church is dear, well defined, and very splendid. 
I The view of Cape Su Vincent strikes us as one 
I of the least successful of the marine paintings 
j that we have ever seen at the Cosmorama. The 
I waves appear as stiff as if they had been made 
of pasteboard. The View of Parii^ from the 
Pont Neuf, is, apparendy, very correct ; but we 
are disposed to think that the artist haa not been 
altogether happy in his choice of time^the ap- 
proadi of a summer sunset Had he sdected a 
brighter hour, he might have gained more in 
distinctness than he would have lost in beanty.' 
However, the gênerai efièct is very mellow, rich, 
and beautiftiL Our fiivourite of the collection is ' 
Mont St. Gothard ; a scène whidi, for the wild, 
the grand, and the terrifie in nature, we csn 
hardly imagine to be surpassed. As fàr as flhi- 
non is concemed, we want nothing but die in- 
cessant roarings of the Reuss to couvert Ûtt 
painting hito reality. The foll of the water, die 
rise, and dash, and foam of the spray are fiddi- 
ftdly and powerfuUy represented. Of the Erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, as seen from the hdgfats of the 
Château St. Elme, we can hardly venture to 
speak. When we saw it the picture had only 
just been fixed; and, probably, the machineiy 
by which die émission of amoke and fiâmes was 
produoed might not be in accurate jUaj. The 
éruption was suffidendy violent, bnt by no 
means in accordance with the best paintings and 
descriptions that we have seen of die moontaia 
in its terrifie labour. NotwithstancHng the 
fiâmes ftom the mountaSn, the diflbrent objeds 
in the surroundîng coontiy were not safBdatdy 
iSinnined» 
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Voltaire and Madame de Gouverné. 
The beroine of the fiunous Episde, known 
M « Les Tu et les Vous,'* (Madame de Oou- 
▼eméX <Mie of Voltaiie*s eadiest loves ; and 
be was passioiiately attadied to ha. They were 
aqianted in the worU ; ihe went thiough the 
nsnal routine of a Fiench woman^s existence,— 
Ij^an of a French womaii mme F ancien ré- 

Quelques plaisirs dans la jeunesse, 

Des soins dans la maternité, 
Tous ks malheurs dans la yiefDesse, 

Puis la peur de Tëtemité. 
She was first dissipated, then an tiprit fort^ 
tfaen très-dévote. In obédience to her conf^sor, 
die discarded, one after the other, her rouge, 
her ribbons, and the présents and biUets-doux of 
her lorers ; but no remonstrances could induce 
her to gire up Voltaire^s picture. WTien he re- 
tianed ftom exile in 1778. he went to pay a 
tUt to his old love ; thej had not met for fifty 
years, and they now gaied on each other in si- 
lent dismay. He looked, I suppose, like the 
dried mummy of an ape : shcy like a withered 
e oreUr e . The same evening she sent him back 
his portrait, which she had hitherto refUsed to 
part with. Nothing remained to sbed illusion 
orer the past ; she had behdd, even befbre the 
last terrible proofl— 

What dust we doat on, when *tis man we love. 
And Voltaire, on his side, was not les» dismayed 
by bis visit. On returning ùcm her, he ex- 
ciaimed, with a shrug of mingled disgust and 
honoc^ ** Ah, mes amis ! je viens de passer à 
l'autre bord du Cocyte I** It was not Âus that 
Cowper felt fer his Mary, when her aubum 
lod» were dianged to grey :'* but it is ahnost 
an insuit to the memory of truc tendemess to 
mention them both in the same page— Loves of 
the Poète. 

FrankRn^e Grave. 
On the 12th of December, we made a pil. 
^mage to the tomb of Franklin dear old 
FrankUn! It consista of a large marble slab, 
laid flat on the ground, with noming carved on 
it but thèse words 

Deborah > 

Franklin, it will be reoollected, wrote a humor- 
ous epitaph for himself ; but fais good taste and 
good sensé shewed him how unsuitable to his 
living cfaaxacter, it would bave been to jest in 
sodi a place. After aD, his literaiy woriu, sden- 
tifie fimie, and his undoubted pakriotism, fimn 
his best epitaph. Still, it may be tbought, he 
might bave been distinguisbed in his own land 
by a more honourable resting place tlum the oh* 
score corner of an obscure burying ground, wheie 
his bonea lie indiscriminately ahmg with those 
of ordinary mortals ; and his tomb, aheady well 
nigh hid in the rubbiah, may soon be altq^her 
losL One little drcumstance, however, about 
tfais spot is very striking. No régulai padi has 
been made to the grave, which lies considerably 
ont of the nmd ; bat the fréquent tread of visi. 



tors having preised down the rank grass which 
grows in sudi places, the way to the tombstone 
is readily found without any guide. — Captain 
Basil HaJTs North America. 

Marriagei an Epigram. 
In the very worst marriage there's one thing 
that*sgoodI 
A blessing to lessen the pain ; 
For a màn when fiut tied to a wifb, by the vood, 
At least, cannot many again ! — Benediot. 

Bolinçbroke^s Phiiosophy,^ 
By the shade of that TuUy whom he so 
iddiied, his philosophy was Ûxt most oonve* 
niently wom of any person's I ever met. When. 
it woidd bave been in the way — at Ùit supper 
of an actress-~in the levées of a court— in the 
boudoir of a beauty — in the arena of the senate 
— in the intrigue of the cabinet, you woidd not 
have seen, no ! not a seam of the good old ger- 
ment. But directly it was wanted-lin the honr 
of pain — in the day of péril — in the suspense of 
exile— Jn (worst of ail) ûie torpor of tranquilUty^ 
my extraordinaiy friend unfolded it pièce by 
pièce — wnqpped himself up in it Bat down— . 
defied the world, and utterêd the most beautiful 
sentiments upon the oomfort and Inxury of his 
raiment that can possibly be imagined. It used 
to remind me, that same philosophy of his, of 
the enchanted tent in the Arabian Taie, which 
one moment lay wrapped in a nutshell, and the 
next covered an armyi — Deverewt. 

Shepherds^ Watch-dogs. 
At Tulea, in South America, thèse doga^ 
when yoimg, are taugfat to suck the flock to 
wliich they are afUrwaids to belong as gnar- 
dians ; and being brought up in this manner, 
when grown to ftSl size, they continue to attend 
the flocks; goingout with them in the moming, 
remaining during the day, and bringingthem 
home in the evening, without the necessity of 
herdsmen. — lÀeut. MauTs Passage from the 
Padfio, j-c 

English Dogs, and their Cormtrymen. 
Some English spanieb had been sent out to 
the British merchants résident in Truxillo ; and 
being mueh admired, puppies were distributed 
as présents to some of the principal natives 
amongst others, one was given to the prefèct, 
who, being désirons that it should be trained in 
a particular manner, and become attached to him 
and his people, sent it up to his ^hadenda,* 
festate). When ftiU grown, it was brou^ 
aown to Truxillo, but it did not renudn long in 
the dty befbre it began to find out that the Bri- 
tish résidents were its countrymen, and, in com« 
mon with other puppies that had been similazly 
distributed, desertedits master, to seek quarters 
in the merchants* houses. Mr. Hinde said, that 
thèse dogs would even know an Englishman in 
the Street, and join oompany, when waUdng, to 
the annoyance of their masters. — Ibid. 

Suicides at Paris.. 
Doctor Falret has recently jreceived a prisa 
from the Paris Academy of Sciences for a statis* 
tical of suicides, &o. in the French capital^ 
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from which it qipean, that among men the 
gieatest namber of suicides is between the aget 
of thirty-five and forty^Te ; and amoog women, 
between twenij-Ave and thiztj-fiTe ; that there 
are twice as many suicides among young girls 
under fifteen years of âge, as among bovs of the 
same âge. Dr. F. calculâtes, that the influence 
of disappointed lore, and of jealousy, la in the 
proporàon of among women to 1 in men ; 
that reverses of fortune prodnce as 3 in men to 1 
in women ; and that the ii^uenoe of baffled am- 
bition is as 5 to 1. Actual misery, bowcver, is 
statedio have an equal effcct on both sexes. 

A Turkitk Btauiy, 
Wbilc I was employed sketdiing, ûtting 
down on the road^de, near the plain of Dofana 
Batdii, a young Turkish female, ibDowed by a 
Uack dave and some diildren, came up to me, 
and after looking a long while OTer my shoulder 
aad talking to me, placed herself quite in front 
of me, and unveiled herself I hardly dared 
to take any notice of this manœuvre, knowing 
that it is not customary in the East to speak to 
ftmales in public She, howerer, seemed to 
wish me to make a drawing of her, and signed 
to me to do so. I looked steadfitftly at her ibr 
some time, and began to draw imon a spaie 
pièce of paper the outline of her figure. She 
iras so pretty that I could not refrain from 
kissing the end of my pendl, and blowing the 
Usstoher, as oœ does in ^anoe^to children. 
Upon seeing this, she coknired up to her fore- 
hrâd, made a sign as if she would draw a sword, 
and then a motion with her hand, as though she 
said, " if you dare do such a thing, I would 
have your head eut off.*' She was likewiae very 
laviah of hèr epithets, some of which I had 
karnt were not very complimentary. I now be- 
gan to be apprehensive of the conséquences of 
my indiscrétion, and thougfat it best to continue 
my sketch of Scutari, and to take no notice of 
her anger. She waited some time, then went 
behind me, looked over my shoulder, and seeing 
that I had ceased to make her portrait, patted 
me caressingly on the badc, spoke softly, and 
tbtin resumed her place in front of me, hoping 
that I should finish her likeness ; but whUe this 
little coquetry was passing between us, some 
men Turks nuule their appearance, and slie took 
thealarm, and walked hastily away, looking 
very significantly as she departed. — CapUika 
J^rankland*s CanêtanHnoplê. 

Hindoo Widows. 
There are 36,000,000 haiis in the human 
body : the woman who ascends the pile with her 
husband wiU remain so many years in heaven — 
às the snake catcher draws die serpent from its 
faole, so she, rescuing her husband (from heU) 
rejoiceth with him the woman who expires on 
the iuneral pile with her husband purifies the 
&mily of her jnother, her fiither, and her hus- 
band; if the husband be a Bramhunidde, an 
ungratefril persom or the murderer of his friend, 
the wife, by bummgwith him, purifies away his 
sins. There is no greater virtue than a virtuous 
woman*8 buming herself with her husband ; no 
other effectuai duty is known ibr vfartuous women, 
Ét aby tiaie after the death of their lords, ex- 
cepting casting themsdves into the same fire ; 
as long as a woman. in her suoœssiTs tnunmi- 
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giations, shaU dedine buming herself, like a 
fkithfbl wife, on the same fire with hm deœased 
lord, so long shaU she not be exempted from 
s^nringing again to life in the body of some fr- 
maie animaL — Bengal ChrarMe, 

Apostrophe io a Sword, 
Ckime,'* said I, and I kindled with a me- 
lancholy, yet .a deep enthusiasm, as I looked 
along the blade, come, my bright friend, with 
thee throUjj^ this labyrinth which we odlthe 
world, will I carve my wayl Fahrest and 
speediest of earth*s levellers, thou makeat the 
path from the low vaUey to the steep hUly snd 
shapest the soidieT*s axe into the memBcfa*s 
sceptre ! The Uuirel and the fiMces» and the co- 
rule car, and the emperor's pux}^e — ^wfaat are 
thèse but thy playthings, altemately thy scom 
and thy reward? Founder of ail empires, 
propagator of ail creeds, thou leddest the Oaul 
and the Ooth, and the gods of Rome and Greece 
crumbled upon their altars ! Beneath thee, the 
fires of the Oheber waxed pale, and on thy point 
the badge of the camd driver blased like a sun 
over the stsrtled east I Etemal arbiter, and un- 
oonqueraUe despot, while the passions of man- 
kind exist ! Most solemn of hypocrites — drding 
blood with glory as with a halo, and consecrat- 
ing homici& and massacre with a hoDow name, 
whidi the parched throat of thy votaiy, in the 
battle, and the agony, shouteth out widi its lait 
breath ! Star of ail human destinies ! I kneel 
befbre thee, and invoke from thy bright astro-- 
logy an omen and a smile.**.— i>^o^0tur. 

A Group qf Orientais, 
How describe the grave, majestic, and grâce- 
ftil Effèndi Turk, widi snow-white tuiban, jetty 
beard, sparkling and ftiU eyes, longflowing csf- 
tan, scarlet trowsers, yeUow boots, rich caahmere 
shawl round the waist, in whidi shone the |^ 
teringgilded hanc^ar (dagger) — the light, gay, 
chattering, active, but cunning looking Oieek, 
disdnguished by his shom chin, bladc turbsn, 
enormously large but short trowsers, baie kgi^ 
and bladc shoes — the grave but respcétfiil Arme- 
nian, with his calpac of black felt, swelling Uke 
a balloon upon his head ; he toc weais the long 
robe of the Turk, but in his girdle the silver 
inkhorn supplies the place of the handjar, and 
his are dothcd hi the crimson alipper or 
boot Next comes the despised and humiliated 
Jew, whose sallow oountenance, contracted eye- 
brow, simken eye, and quivering lip, are the 
duffacteristics of his nation ail over the world ; 
his head bent downwaids, as if by the weight of 
tjrranny and die everlasting sin of his tribe, is 
surmounted by a blue turban, and his slippen 
are of the same colour. With thèse are seen 
the high tiqier calpac of the Tartar, the melon* 
shaped head-piece of the Nizam Djedid, the 
grey Mt oonical cap of the Imaum and Dervish, 
and oocaaionally the ungracefôil hat of die 
Frank, with its concomitant angular, rcctilinear, 
bebuttoned, and mean-lo(4dng costume of Eu- 
rope.~Captem FranklantPs ConstùtUmople* 

Literary and Scientifio Iniellipencê. 

It has been dedded by the House of Lords, 
that ^e Earl of Jersey has established his daim 
to the title of Visoount prandison— which tide 
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cnafales him to Tote as ooe of the TepmentMÛYe 
peen of Iieknd. 

A plan is in progress fbr die re-establishment 
of Hungeiford M arket, upon an extenuye scale. 
to secure a supply of fiih, and other proriaiona, 
fbr the central and western parts of the metropo- 
Us. The sam required fbr the undertaking is 
X2I0,000, to be raised in shares of £100 each. 
The Hon. George Agar Éllis, M. P., Alexr. 
Baring, Esq., M. P., and Wm. Courtenay, Esq., 
Clk. ParL, have accepted the office of tmstees. 
' Mr. Fowler is the architect ; John Britton, Esq. 
die honorary secretary. 

The proprieton of the Thames Tunnel have 
placed in the hands of the directors the power of 
taking the works ont of the hands of the présent 
engineers, and of oontracting for the completion 
of the undertaking with any otherjcNersons whose 
proposais may be sadsfàctory. The economy, 
and die perfbct safety of the plan yropoaed by 
BIr. Vignolles will probably insure the preference 
fiv that gentleman. 

Oatknds Park Estate, the reridence and pro- 
peity oftfae late Duke of York, has been sold at 
the Auction Mart, in twenty-nine lots ; the pro- 
duce £138,450. The mansion and offices, with 
776 acres of land, pioduced £50,000. 

It is said to be intended to give to each sur- 
yiying officer and soldier, who mfty have senred 
in any gênerai action or siège in the Peninsular 
campaigns, a bronze medal, or cross, such as 
those giTen to the other aUied troops at the close 
of the war. 

The late sales at the Hanorer Square Rooms, 
by the ladies patrone^es, fbr the b^iefit of the 
Spanish refiigees, realized a sum of £1,924. Os. 
which has been placed in the hands of a oom- 
mittee. 

Respecting the channels of trade, England 
and France présent a striking contrast : England 
possesses 30,000 miles of roads, nearly 4,000 
miles of cansJs, and above 300 miles of railways ; 
while France, which is more than twice as ex. 
tensiTe, does not afford above 45,000 miles of 
roads, 1,500 miles of canals, and 1 14 miles of 
raîlway^ of which latter, 78 are stOl in course of 
completion. 

A new IHspensary is to be established in the 
north^eastem part d the metropolis, for the gra- 
tuitous treatment of the diseases of children of 
poor parents. 

Mr. Olbers, of Bremen, the distinguished 
astronomer, who discovered the planets Coes and 
PaDas, in the year 1802, has been nominated 
Foreign Associate of the Académie des Sciences 
In Paris, in the room of Dr. WoUaston. 

The Viceroy of Egypt is said to be making an 
arrangement, with an English company, for light- 
Ing âiroand Alexandriawith gas ! 

Intellect a|^>ear8 to march more rapidly on 
Ae other side of the Atlantic than on thjs. The 
Americans boast of having published an Engli^ 
Dictionary, containing 12,000 more words than 
the last édition of Johnson^s Dictionary ! 

Aq^ ammonis is stated to counteract the 
eflfectsof the bitesof insects andthestingof bees, 
waqM, SLC*f and to have been applied with suc 
cesa even to the bites of venomous seipents. 

An elepbanty e^bitingat Fzankfinrt^ plays on 
Ae trmnpet and flageolet! 



Mr. Skyadan, a Russian, has invented a mi- 
crometer, capable of measuring with accuracj 
the ten ^toutandih part of an indi ! 

During the last two or three months, sevenJ 
schools, upon the Lancasterian prindple, have 
been established in the French provinces. 

The publication has been gxavely annoonoedy 
at Paris, of a Treatise RaiêontU on the educà- 
tion of the domestic cat, preceded by its philo- 
sophieal and political history, and fidlowad by 
the treatment of its disotders ! 

It has been estfanated that the number of 
deaths, by'apopLexy, in Paris, from 1794 tol804, 
was 399 ; fVom 1804 to 1814, 979 ; and from 
1814 to 1824, 919. There are nearly tfaiee 
times more iqpq>lexies among men than women. 

The butcfaesB of CKeneva, to prevent Aies from 
attacking their meat, rub the walls and boaida af 
their shops with essential oil of laureL 

Works in ih9 Pre$s, ^e, 

The Lifb of Dr. Richard Bentley; by Dr. 
Monk, Dean of Peterborough. 

Memoirs of the late Bishop of Cslcutta ; with 
his Coirespondence, arranged by Mrs. Heber. 

The Second Volume of Lieut.-Colonel Na^ 
pier^s History of the \rarin the Peninsula. 

The Epplng Hunt ; by Mr. Hood, Authorof 
Whims and Oddities. To be illustrated wiUl 
Wood^cuts from Designs by George Cruik- 
shank. 

By Mr. Kendall, a full and illQstrated State- 
ment of his Hypothesis of a Circulation in the 
' Sea, analogous to the Circulation of the Blood. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of George 
Romney, the Painter; by his Son, die Rev. John 
Romney, B.D. 

The Heraldry of Crests; containing 3,500 
Crests, from Engravings by the late P. P. El- 
ven, with the Bearers* Names alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

Hampden in the Nînetecnth Centuiy, or CoU 
loquies on the Errors and Improvement in So- 
ciety ; by the Author of the Revolt of the Bees. 

In Parts, a Séries of Twenty Subjects from 
the Woiks of the Ute R. P. Bonington ; Li- 
thographed by J. D. Harding. A Memoir of 
Ûie Painter, and a fine Portrait of him, by Airs. 
Caipenter, will be given in the course of the 
work. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Croly. 

Travels in Mexico ; by Lieutenant Hardy. 

Travels in Babylonia, Chaldea, &c ; by Cap- 
tain Mignar, of the East India Company's S^- 
vice. 

The Second Volume of the Remains of Wil- 
mot Warwick is in the presi^ and may be ex- 
pected in the course of August. 

A Fourth Edition, in Octavo, of Memoirs and 
Correroondence of Admirai Lord CoUingwood. 

In One Volume, Historical Recollections of 
Henry of Monmouth, the Hero of Aginoourty 
and other Eminent Characters. 

A Compendious and Impartial View of tba 
principad Events in the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Relation to the Roman Catholic 
Question; by J. Bedfoid. With Portraits. 
Octavo, . < 
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BIRTHS.-MARRIAGES.— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

Of Soys^The Uày (tf Sir O. HeAthoote, 
Bttt, M. P— Lady C. N. Oi«nTffle^Th« 
ladj of Captain O. H. Boklero — ^The lady of 
A. B«ring, £«1. — ^The ladj of Lient. O. Dtmg- 
las, R. N — The ladj of J. H. Cotterell, Esq. 
— Jjadj BnunA Portmtn — The Udj of O. C. 
Noiton, Esq., M. P.— The Coimten of Cawdor. 

Of DAVOBTERS^The hidj of Lieut-CoL 
Salwej — The lady of J. M. Paget, £m|.— The 
laàf of the Rev. W. Attfield — Ladj Louin 
Finch HatUHwThe lady of Sir O. Crewe, 
Bttu 



MARRIAOES. 

C. R. Pemberton, Esq.^ to Henrietta, eldest 
dauj^ier of N. W. Peach, Esq.» M. P., of KeU 
tenng Hall, Norfbik. 

F. Law, Esq., of Bedsbury House, Kent, to 
Catharine, dai^^ter of the Rev. W. Harrison, 
Yicarof Ooodhorst. 

At the Maïquis of WeDesIey*s, Regent*s 
Park, Sir Richard Hunter, to Miss Duhinj. 

At Portman Square, the Hon. £. Petre, to 
the Hon. Lauxa Maiia Staffiird Jerningham, 
finirth daiighter of Lord and Lady Stafibrd. 

At Berlin, Prince William of Prussia, to 
Princesi Augusta, Duchess of Weimar. ' , 

At Exetei, B. C. OreenhiD, Esq., of Puriton, 
to- Henrietta, daugfater of Lieut-CoL Macdo» 
nald, and gruid-daughter of the celebrated Flora 
Dla^nakL 

At Bath, the Rcv. S. Cragg, to Catherine, 
second daughter of Sir John Cotgveave, Bart. 

At St James^ Lord Wriothesky Russell, 
finsth son of the Duke of Bedford, to Eliza 
Lama Henrietta, youngest daughter of Lord W. 
RnsseD. 

At Blendworth, Michad Seymour, Esq., R.N. 
to Dorothea, eldest daughter of Sir W. Knigh- 
ton, Bart. 

At St. George*s, HanoTer Square, J. B. 
FuBer, Esq., of Neston Paik, WUtshire, to So- 
phia Harriet, youngest daughter of W. Han- 
ning, Esq., of DUlington House, Scmierset- 
shire. 

At St. Marylebone, S. Giao^ Esq., second 
•oo of the late R. Grâce, Esq., M. P., to Har- 
riet, second daughter of Lieut-Oenend Sir John 
Hamilton, Bart. 

At Hay, C B. H. Soam^ Esq., bvother of 
Shr Peter B. H. Soarae, Bart, to Hannah, 
youngest daugfater of R. Proctor, Esq., and 
nièce of the late Major-Gen. Proctor. 

At St. Marylebone, R. T. J. Olyn, Esq., se- 
cond son of Sir R. C. Olyn, Bart, to Frederica 
Elisabeth, third daughter of H. Haiford, Esq., 
of Downj^lace, Berkshire. 

At Toulouse, B. W. Yelverton, Esq., to the 
Hon. Anna Maria Bingham, sister of the late 
Lord Clanmorris. 

Captain E. Rich, R. N., to Sqihia, youngett 
daui^ter of Captain O. Angelô. ^ 

At Bath, Isaac, second son of the late Gen. 
Arame, to Augusta, youngest daugfater of thé 



late John Murray, Esq., of Highbridge House, 
Bu^ingfaamshire, and of Bath. 

At Dublin, the Rer. R. Pakenham, son of 
Admirai, the Hon. Sir T. Pakenham, O. C B., 
to Harriet Maria, youngest daughter of the late 
Ri^t Hon. D. Browne, M. P. 

At Holywood,the ReT. J. C Martin, F. T.C.D. 
to Agatha, only daughter of the Ri^t ReTerend 
the Blshop of Downe and Connor. 

At Berne, J. C. Jervoise, Esq., eldest son of 
the Rev. Sir S. C. Jervoise, Bart to Oeorgiana, 
youngest dau^ter of O. N. Thompson, Esq. 

J. Foy, Esq., to Elisabeth Spencer, second 
daughter of the late CoL W. A. S. Boscawen. 

Robert, youngest son of the late O. Sandi- 
lands, Esq., to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
kte Shr a Styles, Bart 

Lord Bingham, eldest son of the Earl of La- 
can, to Lady Anne BrudenèD, youngest daugh-, 
ter of the Earl of Cardigan. 

DEATHS. 

At Leghom, aged 70, John Webb, Esq, tho 
philanthropist 

At the Mauritius, Lieut-CoL Hardinge. 

In Langham Place, Eleanor, wlfe of T. G. 
B. Estconrt, Esq., M. P. 

At Tregrehen, Comwall, Captain W. Car- 
lyon, R. N. 

At Madeira, Lieut A. G. Anson, of the 1 Ith 
Light Dragoons. 

Captain H. Jones, R. N., of Woolwîch. 

At Lisson Grore, Mary Pitt, daughter of the 
late General S. Johnston. 

At Wrockwardine, Shropshîre, EKia Anne, 
wife of Lieut-Gen. Sir W. Cockbum. 

At Keel Hall, Stafibrdshire, aged 78, Walter 
Sneyd, Esq. 

At Ravensdale Park, county of Louth, the 
Right Hon. William Charles Fortescue, Viacount 
Clermont 

At Poona, M^jor J. Snodgrass. 

At Stoke Newington, the Rer. G. Gaskln, 
D. D., Prcbendary of Ely. 

In Burlington-street, Mrs. Campbell, relict 
of Colonel CunpbeU, OoTemor of BÔrmuda. 

At Bedum Paik, Sir C. Smith, Bart. 

At Wallajahbad, Lieut-CoL J. Dalirmple. 

At Wallajahbad, Lieut4>L W. H. Sale. 

At Boyle Farm, Surrey, Loid Henry Fitz- 
gerald, brother to the late Duke of Leinster, 
aged 68. 

At Charmouth, aged 58, Robert Kennaway, 
Esq,, brother of Sir John Kennaway, Bart 

In Edgefield, South Carolina, Tom, a negro, 
aged 130. 

At Greenhin, Edinburgh, Robert, the second 
son; Elisabeth, second daughter; and Heniy, 
fburth son of George Forbes, Esq. 

Miss M. Tâylor, third daughter of the late 
Sir J. Tayknr, Bart 

In South Audley-street, Anna Maria,, relict 
of Sir W. Jones. 

Aged 82, Thomas Shelton, Esq., Coroner for 
the City of London. 

Mr. Teny, the comcdian. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



" The Masque," by Mrs. C. Hall," certainly in our next 

The case of " Felicia Soldez" is an exceedingly déplorable one, no doubt ; but we 
are sorry to say that we cannot sufier her to plead at the bar of La Belle Assem- 
bles. Her waming txnce would not be heard ; or, if heard, would stand little chance 
of being attended to— such is the omnipotence of love ! 

" Mrs. h — will please to accept our thanks for " Sketchee in Taum : No, /. 
Westminster HaU." 

We are glad to see another efiusion from the youthful pen of ^' A. S." Her CaS'^ 
trum Munificum, a Sketch of 1171/' shall appear ; but we eamestly beg of her — and 
of many other correspondents — to bear in mind, that simplicity is one of the greatest 
beauties of style. 

A beautiful sketch, entitled " La Rosière de Suresne,*' is reserved for early insertion. 

A packet was dispatched, as requested, to our good friend at Esher. We hope it 
was found to answer the purpose required. 

The promised poem from the able pen of the author of The Protestant,'' &c., has 
not yet reached us. Indisposition, we trust, is not the cause of its delay. 

We have one or two productions of Mr. Brandreth's in store; notwithstanding 
which, we shall be glad to see the companion^-piece to which he some time since 
alluded. 

Eamestly do we hope, more for her sake than for our own, that illness will not 
much longer incapacitate the pen of our excellent and highly-valued correspondent, 
the author of " The Siège of Zaragosa," &c. 

Has an esteemed poetical correspondent forgotten her profiered communication ? 

PRTNTED BY 8HACKELL AND BATLI8, JQHNSOn's-OOUBT, FLBBT-STBEET. 



Seftember, 1829. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 



FOR SEPTEMBER, 1829. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LADY SOPHIA CATHERINE GRESLEY. 



Thb Lady Sophia Catherine Gretiej, 
wlfe of Sir Roger Gresley^ of Drakelow, 
In the county of Derby» Bait, îa the 
jmmgtÊt daughter of the Right Honour- 
able George William CoTentry, seventh 
and présent Earl of Corentrj» by his second 
Counteaft^ Feggj, second daughter and co- 
heiresa of the late Sir Abraham Pitches» 
of Streathaxn^ in the county of Surrey. 

Acoording to Sir William Dugdale» and 
ofber antiquaries^ Lady Sophia's noble fa^ 
ther is descended from William Coventry, 
of the city of Coventry, whose son John 
was SherifT of London in the year 1416» 
and Lord Mayor in 1425. The latter gen- 
tleman was alsoone of the three executors 
of the celebrated Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton» thrice Lord Mayor of London ;" 
and, in virtue of his executorship» he was 
engaged in finishlng the prison of New- 
gatfr— library of the Grey Friars» at 
Christ Chnrch» London — and that at 
GuHdhall. ^'This JohnCoTentryis much 
commended» in our chronicles» for his 
discreet carriage in the debate betwizt 
Humphrey» Duke of Gloucester» and 
Henry Beaufbrt» Bishop of Winchester; 
and lies buried in the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow» in Cheapside, London» where a 
monument was erected to his memory» 
with an inscr^tion much to his com- 
mendatioii." From him^ in lineal descent» 
was 



Thomas Coventry» an eminent lawyer» 
who was appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas» in 1605» an 
office in which he continued until his 
death» at the close of the foUowmg year. 
He married Margaret» daughter and heireas 

o£ Jefireys» of Earies Crootte» oHeu 

Croome d'Abitot, in the county of Wor- 
cester ; by whom he had (beri^es daugh* 
ters) three sons Thomas» first Lord 
Coventry; William» who left a fiunUy, 
seated at Ridmarley» in Worcestershire ; 
and Walter» ancestor of the présent E^rl 
of Coventry. 

Thomas» the eldest of the three sons» 
pursuing the profession of his father» was» 
in 1615» elected Recorder of London ; in 
1616» he was constituted Solicitor General, 
and invested with the honour of knigfa^- 
hood; in 1620» he was made Attorneys 
General ; in 1625» he was advanoed to thé 
eminent office of Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of England ; and» on the lOth of 
April» 1628» he was raised to the dignity 
of the peerage by the title of Baron 
Coventry» of Aylesbury» in the county of 
Worcester. Of this nobleman» Lord Cla- 
rendon observes — That he discharged 
ail the offices he went through» with great 
abilities» and singular réputation of in^ 
tegrity ; that he ei\joyed his place of Lord 
Keeper with an universal réputation (and 
sure justiot was nerer better administer- 
N 
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ed) for the space of fourteen jean and 
three months^ even to bis death, some 
months before he was sixty years of âge." 
His Lordship died at Duriiam House, in 
the Strand^ in Januaiy, 1639-40 ; and his 
remains were conyeyed thence^ with great 
fîmeral aolemnity^ to their interment at 
Croome d'Abitot. 

Lord Coventry was twice married. By 
his first lady^ Sarah^ daughter of Edward 
Sebright, of Besford, in the county of 
Worcester^ he had a son^ Thomas^ his 
successor ; and a daughter^ married to Sir 
John Hare^ of Stow Bardolph^ in the 
county of Norfblk. His second wife was 
Elizabeth^ daughter of John Aldersey, of 
Spurstow, in the county of Chester. By 
her he had four sons^* ail conspicuous for 

* John, the ddest of thèse tons, was &ther of 
Sir John Coventry, of Pitminstery in the county 
of Somerset, and of Mere, in the ooonty of 
Wilts, M.P., made Knigfat of the Bath at the 
CoTonatioD of Charles II. Thii gentleman was 
remarkable for being the occasion of the legis- 
]ature*8 passing the CoverUry Aety for <<pre. 
yenting malicious maiming and wounding.'* 
Sir John was one of those membeis of the 
House of Gommons who strenuoualy resisted 
the passing of monej biOs ; and it was usual, 
in that day, after sudi bills had &iled in die 
main vole, fat those who had opposcd them to 
endearour to lery a tax on fimds that migfat be 
unacoeptable or déficient On one of thèse oc- 
casioniy it was proposed to tax the playhouses, 
which were at that time obnoxious to many. 
This was resisted by the court party, on the 
plea that " the pUyers were the King^s servants, 
and a part of his pleasure.*' A sarcastically 
offensive question, firom Sir John, in reply, was 
Indîgnantïy reported to the court " This,*' it 
was said; ^was the first time that the King 
was peisonally reflected on : if it passed over, 
more of the same kind would foUow ; and it 
woidd prove a fiuhion to talk so. It was there- 
tate fit to take such serero nodce of this, that 
nobody sbould daie to talk at that rate for <he 
future." Bishop Bnmet, in the History of his 
own Time, States, diat the Dnkt of Yodc told 
him he had said ail he could to the King to 
divert him fiom the résolution he took ; which 
was to send some of the guards, and watch in 
the Street where Sir John lodged, and leave a 
mark upon him.*' The foct, by bills of indict- 
ment, was found to bave been committed by Sir 
Thomas Sandys, Knt, Charles O'Bryan, Esq., 
Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, who had ab- 
sconded;*' As Coventiy was going home, they 
diewàboitt faim; hestood up todie waB, nd 



their abilities in Parliament, and in the 
cabinet ; and four daughters, ail eminent 
for piety, virtue^ and talent ; and of whom 
the youngest, Dorothy, married to Sir 
John Pacldngton^ of Westwood, in the 
county of Woroester^ Bart^ is generally 
believed to bave been the author of that 
well-known book, The Whole Dutjf </ 
Man, 

Thomas^ second Lord Coventry, only 
son and heir of the Lord Keeper by his 
first wife, married Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Craven, Knt, and sister of WU- 
liam, Earl of Craven ; by whom he had 
two sons George^ his successor; and 
William, first Earl of Coventry. 

George, third Lord Coventry, had by 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of John 
Tufton, Earl of Thanet, a daughter, mar- 
ried to Charles, second Duke of Bolton ; 
and an only son, 

John, fourth Lord Coventry, who died 
unmarried, in 1685, and was succeeded 
by his uncle, 

Thomas, fifth Lord Coventry ; who, on 
the 26 th of April, 1697, was created Vis- 
count Deerhurst, and Earl of Coventry, 
with remainder (the issue maie of Thomas, 
first Lord Covratry, by his second wife, 
being ail extinct) to William, Thomas, 

snatdied the flambeau out of his servant*s hands ; 
and with that in one band, and his sword in the 
other, he defonded himsdf so well that he got 
crédit by it He wounded some of them, but was 
soon disarmed, and then they eut his nose to the 
bone, to teach him (as they said) to remember what 
respect he owed to the King ; and so they left 
him, and went back to the Duke of Monmouth*i^ 
where Obryan*8 arm was dressed. That matter 
was executed by orders firom the Duke of Mod^ 
mouth, for wMch he was severdy censured, be- 
cause he lived then in professions of firiendship 
with Coventry; so that bis subjection to the 
King was not thougfat an excuse for dlrecting 
80 vUe an attempt on his friend, without sending 
him secret notice of what was designed. Coventiy 
had his nose ae well needled up, that the scar 
was scarce to be discemed. Tins put the House 
of Commons into a fîirious uproar : they passed 
a bin of banishment againgt the actors of it ; and 
put a dause in it, that it should not be in the 
King*B power to pardon âiem; and that it 
should be death to mahn any person. Thii 
gave great advantages to sll those ^t opposed 
the court; and was often remembered, and 
much improved by jJl the angry men of those 
times." 
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juid Henrj^ sons of Waher Corentry, and 
grandsons of Walter before mentioned^ 
jounger brother of the first Lord. By 
bis first wîfe, Wînîfred, daughter of Pîerce 
Edgecumbe, of Mount Edgecumbe^ in the 
county of Devon^ Esq.^ he had several 
children ; of whom two sons suiriyed 
bim : Thomas^ the second Earl ; and Gil- 
bert^ the fourth. 

Thomas^ second Earlof CoTentry, mar- 
ried Anne^ daughter of Henry Somerset, 
Duke of Beaufort. In 1710^ he was suc- 
ceeded by hîi only son^ 

Thomas^ third Earl of Coventry, who 
died at Eton schoo]> m 1712, and was 
succeeded by his unde, 

Gilbert, fourth Earl of Coventry. Thîs 
nobleman was twice married ; but dying 
without maie issue, in 1719, the Barony 
of Coventry, created in 1638, became ex- 
tinct, and the Earldom and \lscounty 
deyolved, pursuant to limitation, on Wil- 
fiam, eldest son ôf Walter, son of Walter, 
younger brother of the first Lord. 

William, fifth Earl of Coventry, sat as 
M.P. for the borough of Bridport, in Dor- 
setshire, in the three last parliaments of 
Queen Anne, and in the first parliament 
of George I. In 1717, he was constituted 
one of the Clerks Comptrollers of 4he 
Boaxd of Green Cloth ; in which post he, 
in the same year that he succeeded to the 
Earldom, attended his Miyesty to Han- 
orer. In March, 1719-SO, he was swom 
of the Privy Council, and made Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
«ounty of Worcester. His Lordship mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of John AUen, 
of tbe city of Westminster, Esq., by whom 
he had three sons : — Thomas Henry, Vis- 
coimt Deerhurst, died in 1744; George 
William, his successor, bom in 17S2 ; and 
John Bulkeley (died in 1801) who, by 
▼irtue of an Act of Parliament, assumed 
the name of Bulkeley. His Lordship died 
in 1751, and was succeeded by his son, 

George William, sixth Earl of Coventry, 
one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to 
iheir Mi^esties George II. and III., a post 
which he resigned in 1770. . His Lordship 
was twice married: first, in 175S, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of John Gunning, 
of Castk Coote, in the county of Ros- 
oommon, Esq. (by Bridget, daughter of 
Theobald Bourke, sixth Viscoyht Mayo) 
and nster of Elizabeth, late Ducbess of 



Hamilton, and Baroness of Hamilton in 
her own right ; secondly, in 1764, to 
Barbara St John, daughter of John, tenth 
Lord St. John, of Bletso. By his first 
Countess, who died in 1768, he had issue 
as follows : — 

1. Elizabeth Anne, died in n56p-J2, Maiy 
Alida, married to Andrew, eldest son of Sir 
Edward Bajnton, Ba^t., died in 1784;-^ 
Anne Margaret, manied, Jinty in 1778, to the 
Hon. Edward Folej, second son of Thomas^ 
Lord l^oley ; seeandljfy in 1788, Captain Samuel 
Wright ^— 4. George WîDiam, the présent EarL 

By his second lady, the Earl had two 
sons: — 

1. John, married, >îr»/, in 1788, Miss Chiy. 
ton ; tecondly, in 1809, Anna Maria, second 
daughter of Francis Eves, of OaSatà FUce, in 
the comity of Hereford, Esq., and relict of 
Ebeneier Pope, Esq. ;— 2. Thomas Winiam^ 
married Miss Clarke, died in 1818. 

His Lordship died on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1809, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

George William, seventh and présent 
Earl of Coventry, in the county of War- 
wick, and Viscount Deerhurst, in the 
county of Gloucester; Lord Lieutenant 
and Recorder of the city of Worcester ; 
High Steward of Tewkesbury, &c Hiâ 
Lordship màrried, firH, on the 18th of 
March, 1777, the lady Catherine Henley, 
daughter of Robert, first Earl of North- 
îngton, by whom he had no issue. Her 
Ladyship died on the 9th of January^ 
1779 ; and the Earl married, geoonHy, in 
January, 1783, Peggy, second daughter 
and co-heiress of the late Sir Abraham 
Pitches, of Streatham, in the county of 
Surrey, Knt, by whom he bas had a 
numerous family, as follows:-— 

1. George William, Viscount Deeihorst, bom 
October 18, 1784, married, firtt^ hi 1808, die 
Lady Emma Susanna, fécond daughter of Wfl-* 
Uam, first Earl of Beauchamp, died in 1810; 
secondly, in 1811, the Lady Mary Bcauderk, 
daughter of Aubrey, fifth Duke of St. Albans 
2. Augusta Maria, bom in 1786> married, in 
1806, General Willou^by Cotton, Aid^e- 

Camp to the King : 3. Georgiana Catherine, 

bom in 1786, married, in 1807, to M. W.Bames, 
of Reigate, m the county of Surrey, Esq. ;— 4. 
Emily Elisabeth, died an infimt;^4S. John, 
bom in 1789 ; — 6. Thomas Henry, died an in- 
fimt; — 7. Thomas Henry, bom in 1792; — 8. 
Jane Kmily, bomin 17t4 William James, 
N t 
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bom In 1797 ; — 10. Bsiban, bôm in 1799, mar- 
lied, in IfU^ ta Limt.-CoL Cnwftnd, ddett 
ionoOir James Gnraftird, Bazt. ;--ll. SophU 
, Cathenne, mançied, in 1321, to Sis Roger 
QxtÙBf,BacU 

After the above sketch of the origin and 
descent of the noble family of Coventry^ 
the house of Gresley must not remain un- 
noticed* Sir Roger Gresley traces his de- 
^nt from, Mal^ulcius, unde to Rollo^ 
Puke of Nonnandy> the renowned ftnces- 
tor of William the Conqueror. Roger de 
Toeny^ son of Malahulcius (styled Patri- 
cius RoUonis) was the standard bearer of 
Nonnandy. He had two sons, Robert 
and NigeÛ, who accompanied the Norman 
in his mémorable descent. Robert, at the 
tîme of the Domesday Survey, was in 
jpossessionof ahundred-and-fiftylordships, 
or manors, in varions counties ; amongst 
which was the lordship of Stafford, 
whence he sumamed himself, and trans- 
mitted the name to .his descendants, the 
noble race of Stafibrd; one of whom, 
Humphrey, was created Duke of Bucking- 
ham by Henry VI., with precedency of aS 
I>ukes, ezcepting those of the royal blood. 

NIgell, the younger son of Roger d« 
Toeny, was the direct ancestor of the 
pr^nt family of Gresley. He heM, at 
the Survey, Drachelowé (noW Brakélow) 
Thorpe, Kîngertley, Mërton, &c, in 
Derbyshire and Staffi>rd8hire ; of which 
Grasele, Gl^seley; Griselejr, or Greriey, 
in the fi)rmer county, was the manor on 
which he fixed his résidence, and whence 
he assumed the name De Gresley. His 
son, 

William Fitz^NigeU, fbunded the castle 
and monairtery of Gresley. Greisley 
Castle," obserres Camden, "was built, 
with a monastery in honour of St. George, 
by the Griesleys, its ancient lords, who 
derbed their descent from William Fits- 
Nigell, sumamed de Griesley, and haye 
JiTed here in great di^ity eVer since the 
Norman invasion, having considerably 
augmented their estate by marriage with 
the daughter and heiress of the ancient 
£unily of Gasteney."— Respecting the loss 
of a seal, by one of the members of the 
Gresley family, we find a curious docu- 
ment (translated from the Latin) in Duo* 
dale's Warwkkdiire 

B« k knownteallQirisHaBtj ÙuA I, John 



Ovedey, hcfing kMt the power (pt wt) of nqr 
eeal, fonihe wèole^ last paat^ mom tàffàfy 
the same^ vh&le I pmm a good meauKj and 
iound undentanding. And I heieby oontia* 
dict and dedare Toid ail mitiDge, appeaxing 
with tbat teal, fsùm the présent date to the day 
of its being restored. In testimony whereof I 
haye bereto set the seal of the Dean of Repin- 
don, in présence of Sir Thomas Stafibrd, Joh. 
Aideme, John Corsoun de Kettleston, and Rbg. 
de Montgomerie. Dated at Drakelow srlii» 
R. ll.'^ 

Robert De Gresley, son and heir of 
William Fitz-Nigell, foimded, in the year 
1134, an abbey of Clstertian monks at 
Swineshed, in Lincolnshife. From this 
gentieman (who setUed at Mancestre, 
now Manchester) lineally descended, 
through a long Ihie of distinguished in- 
dividuals. 

Sir William Gresley, Knt (eldest son 
and heir of Sir George Gresley, created a 
Knight of thé Bath at the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, in 1538) who served the 
office of High Sheriff of the county of 
Stafibrd in 1561. He married Katiierine^ 
daughter of Edward, Lord Dudley, K.G. 
His eldest son^ 

Sir Thomas Gredey, Knt» of Drake- 
low, also senred the office of Sheriff of ihm 
county of Stafibrd, ûi 1582, and of the 
county of Betby, in 1592, and 1602. Hîa 
eidest aurriving son, 

George Gresley, Esq., of Drakelow, was 
created a Baronet on the 29th of June, 
1611. He was a Aian of considérable 
talent; and it was to him that Sir WîU 
liam Dugdale was indebted for his first 
élévation, by an iiitroduction to Thomas^ 
the first Earl of Arundd, who was ihea 
Eail Marshal of En^and, and who be^ 
came his patron. Sir George Gresley 
•ervcd the Mée of Sherifi* of Derbyriiir«^ 
and represented Newcastle-under4ine, in 
Parliament. He married Susan, daughter 
of Sir Humphrey Ferrars, Knt, by whom 
he had a son and two daughters. The 
fermer died in his life-time, leaving ten 
children, by Bridget, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Burdett, Bart ; the eldest sur- 
viving of whidi-««-Sir Thomas Giesley^ 
succeedad his grandfatiicr. His great- 
grandson, Sfar Thomas, died without mak 
issue în 1753 ; when tl» title, in conae* 
qnenoe, deroked upon Ms brcrthar, 

SkNigeU, the sizth Bart Thkgtntfe» 
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man married Elizabeth^ daughter of the 
RcT. Mr. Wynn, of Cheààn, hf whm 
he had a son and fliz daugfatera. At hi» 
death, wMch occurred in 1787^ H waa 
said of hîm that he " posaessed a duurac- 
ter that ougfat not to he patoed hj with 
onlj ooe euloghnn» howerer jyat, and 
with onlyone testimony^ howerer sincère. 
The nature of this baronet was good 
nature. He was a kind hnsband; a 
zealoua friend ; an hospitable neighbour : 
he was braye without boasting; and just 
such a man as Sterne describes bis uncle 
Toby^ to whose Idndness the weak would 
fij for protection. His manners were 
nmple and imaSected, not such as are 
formed by the dancing-master^ or ac- 
quired in a foreign country. They were 
hr better^ and had a nobler source^ for 
they sprung from an excellent heart He 
had a soul for sympathy^ and a tear for 
pity. His form^ indeed, was robuste be- 
yond common appearance ; but lus dis- 
positions were mild^ generous, and luisus- 
pecting. It was rather a difficidt matter 
to make him tiiink ill, and it was yery 
easy to make him think well of others. 
Such qualities are not formed for what is 
called the prosperity of this world ; and 
it may be tme: but they will stand hîm 
kl food êiêad m that world whitinr he is 
gone." — ^The ibllowing lines, td his 
moTjy are from the peu of an vniuMwii 
anthor: — 

Tkom gmroas hewt* that Mily wortb eta oIn», 

Whieh Mndahtp m4 do«Mtl< Tirtoetwann, 

Wm hnt tMr fympatb«tle oiTriofs toart, 

Indolfiof torroir at their Uretlêy'f gratc : 

For nich he waa, a*, io far bettér dajt, 

Were daontleat Bsg1and'« pride* tnppoit, and pralee : 

Brare/aitlett, nprlffat, hotpttable, kiod, 

The fairest copy of the andeot Bdad ; 

A life rwer'd In boaoteoni foodoett pa«t, 

Cer Ut hif b-traeed deseent eoDgenial loatre eatt 

Sir I^gell Gfesley was sucoeeded by 
his only son, 
8fa:ràgellBowyer Oittsley»* who manjed 

* It WB8 to this gentleman, we présume, that 
MIm Sewaid addiested the foUowing Jpology 
for noi aeeepOn^ hU InviUUimtoa Moêquerade 
BaU at biê SetU, Drakticw, in SU^ordshire 
Ah, Oredey t tklH'd to deek the «Ntal ilte 
Wlih Taete't cey art, aad Faneft Tarions llgfat. 



his cousin, Wilmot, only daughter of his 
unck. Sir Thomas Grasley, the fiâh B^, 
and thus recoyered the estâtes whidk had 
been sepmated from the titie on the de^ 
mise of that gentleman. By this marriage 
he had three daughters. Lady Gresley 
dying in 1T90, Sir Nigell married, s^ 
condly, in 1706, Maud Elizabeth, daugh« 
ter and heiress of Caleb Garway, of the 
county of Worcester^ Esq., by whom he 
left suryiying issue^ a son, Boger, and a 
daughter, Georgiana Maria, married to 
the Bey. Edward Woodyat, M.A. Sir 
Nigell Bowyer Gredey died on the S6th of 
March, 1808, and was succeeded by his 
son, 

Sir Roger Gresley, the présent Banmetr 
This genUeman was bom on the 97th of 
December, 1799 ; and, as has been already 
stated, he had the honour of marryiag, in 
1881, the Lady Sq)hia Catherine, tha 
younges^ daughter of the Earl of Coyeatry. 
Sir Boger, as weU as his amiable^ élégant, 
and highly accomplished lady, b much 
disttnguisfaed in the world of fashion ; and, 
recentiy, he has also put in his claim to 
distinction in the woiid of letters, by the 
publication of a litUe work of fiction, en- 
titied Sir miip Qatteneyê; a Minar.f 



Charm'd wben the raiDoion'd traio fortake their beae, 
QroCetqoe and gay» to ieet beneath thy deoM; 
Gonid 1» «nid the joctod haod« eon? ene 
Yooth, hêalth, or tptrit, to the fUttering eceoe, 
Uten ihould my pen thy flatterloff pastpert greei 
With g laddeoed heart, aad wtth acceptance met i 
Bât loag preeariftM healtti. IHlBra faded blooa. 
And récent ravage of the rathleeetenih» 
Clot'd o'er my frieodt, forbid the pafoaot howera 
Tp «hlne before me with mi^ettle powert. 

When fraver Fleasotee, and Dooestîe Minh, 
RIse the toft Larea of that g lowlng hearth, 
Wbere l>rakeloir» white ao o'er the wave the gif aoMb 
Byvt her fair form in Trent'a pellndd ilreaat. 
Mine may ft be to ahart the Joya benign, 
More gratefol to exiatenee dim d«eUne ; 
Te View expaadlng mtod, with elBoenee warm. 
niome thy lored Maria'a yoothftil fona ; 
To mark aroaod that erer Ubefal boaré, 
BlesaHi by glad «eleome frott ita gtaoefol lord, 
With iportlTe^lee hit lorely iofanta rit. 
And bright Lociiaa lanee the darta of wlt ; 
While moal hi» aeme and apirit render gay 
The golden leitnre of tlM aocial day. 

•f Fidê page 78 «f the présent yohune of La 
Belle Assemblée. 
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•Làdy Mobgan^ as ail the world knows^ 
and^ as we have before had occasion to re- 
mark^ is a woman of genius^ of infinité 
vivacity, and, upon paper at least, if wc 
iftay be allowed so to employ her own 
fayourite French term, a channîng room- 
teur. If nationality be a merit, Lady 
Morgan possesses merit of the first order, 
for she is ail Irish — Irish from top to toe. 
As for her politics, we abominate them ; 
for politics. Tory, Whig, or Radical, are 
the bane of the féminine gender ; and, as 
for her metaphysics, or philosophy, or 
whatever the .right phrase may be, the 
mere allusion throws us into a fever, and 
almost qualifies us for a dark chamber, 
Tenesection, and water-grueL But, as the 
lady says—or quotes — "let that pass.'* 
Lady Morgan, whatever the Quarterly 
Review, or the ungallant Boston Literary 
Gazette, may allège to the contrary, is a 
spîrited, right merry, and amusing créa- 
ture : take her in th^ right mood — and the 
" wrongs of Ireland" forgotten — and most 
amazingly could we enjoy a tête-^-tête 
with her, in her own charming boudoir, 
the yery atmosphère of which, eyen in 
description, is redolent of sweets, and 
glittering with the gems of fairy-land, 
herself the enchanting goddess of the 
£uicy-formed scène. 

But, reoenon#à not montofw. TheBook 
of the Boudoir ! The title of her lady ship's 
new performance is not only striking, but 
qidte to the purpose : the work is a sort 
of journal, or common-place book — a re- 
côrd of what its fair author has seen and 
heard, said and done ; and, when we shall 
haye giyen Lady Morgan's aceount of 

how it came to be publîshed," we shall, 
without meddling with its politics or its 
metaphysics, spread, from its yaried con-< 
tents, a rich and delightful treat before the 
readers of La Bblle Asbemblbe. Here 
is the statement: — 

Whîle the fourth vdiime of the ^< O^riens*' 
wu going througfa the press, Mr. Colhiim was 
auffidently pkased with the subscription (as it is 
called in the trade) to the first édition, to désire 
a new work from the author. I was just setting 
offf for Ireland, the hones Uterally putting to.. 

* By Lady Morgan, in two Tolumts. 



when Mr. Colbnm anived with his flattering 
propoaition. I oould not enter into any ftiture 
engagement ; and Mr. C. taking up a scrobby 
MS. vdome, which the serrant was «bout to 
thmst into the pocket of die caniage, asked 
What was that ?'* I said it was one of 
many Tolumei of odds and ends, de omminu 
rebut and I lead him the last entiy I had 
made the night before, on my retuzn from the 
Opéra. This is the yery ;thing," said the 
European publisher; and if the public is of the 
same opinion, I shall haye nothing to regret in 
thus ooming, thou^ somewhat in déshabille, 
before its tribunaL 

To extract, will now be our chief 
labour. Here is a picture — a moying 
one:— 

It happened, that shordy afUr the publication 
of the Wild Jrish Oirl, as I sat making up one 
of those ^ tissues of woven air," in whidi I then 
dothed my héroïnes, and in which J intended 
to dreis myself for a bail at the bazracks, given 
that nig^t by Lady AugusU Leit h a plain, 
dark, old-ftshioned diariot drore to the doOT, 
and up came a card thus inscribed — Mr. Kir- 
wan, to pay his respects to the fiûr authôress of 
the Wild Irish (HrL"—My stars ! whatafossl 
The great Richard Kirwan, the philosopher ! 
the chemist ! the comely 1 the élégant f the 
odebrated 1 What stowing away of breadlhs 
and goras (we had not corne to rttehee and fat» 
balat) — ^what pushing of work-baakets under the 
sofo, and ramming the Sonows of Werter into 
the brefld-basket ! — for work, Werter, and bread 
and butter, were then ail in equal réquisition. 

I flew firAt to the harp, to get up an attitude^ 
(like poor Mathurin), and then back to the table 
to seize my pen Uke Anna Matilda," and 
when the door opcnedy 1 was placed in a thougfat- 
ful position, with the contemplatiye look of a 
Doctor of the Soibonne, or of Lydia Languidi ; 
but the apparition, whidi for a moment halted at 
the threshold, and then m^ed on in sdenm 
gai^ actually 'made me start. A tall, garnit 
figure, wrapped from neck to heel in a daik 
roquehmre, with a large>Ieafod bat flapped low 
over the fiu^e, presented the very picture of Oay 
Faux, with nothing wanting but his dark lan- 
terh. The comely, the élégant young man dis- 
^peared from my imagination ; and the vene- 
rable, but very singular-looking philosopher 
" stood oonfessed." 

Now we come to Lady Morgan's de- 
scription of the first rout she was présent 
•t in Lcmdon:-- 
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A ftw dsys after my anival in London, and 
while my littk book was nmning npidly thtou^ 
nooeanTe editknu, I wm prewnted to the Coun. 

t« Dowager of C and invited to a rout 

at ber ftntastic and pretty mansion in New Bur- 
lington Street. Oh, how her Irish historical 
name tingled on my ean, and aeiaed on my 
imagination ; as tfaat of her great ancestor, the 
&ther of diemistry, and imde to Lord Cork," 
did on the mind of my dd tAeskây Proftaror 
Higgens. I waa frethly laundied ùom the bogt 
€f ûte barony of Tirera^ in tht profince of 
Cnnnanght, and had dropped at once into the 
my saoctuaiy of Eng^ish Um, witbout time to 
go tfanmgh the neoeasary oouise ci txaining in 
mam ier a or millinery, for tndi an awftd tran- 
sition : so, with no ehaperan bot my ind- 
pfient notoiieCy, and aetnaOy no toilet but the 
fnték and the flotrer in wfaicfa, not many days 
beftxe, I bad daaced a jig, on an eartfaen floor, 
with an 0<IloiirE«r Prince of Breffiiey, in the 
couBly of licitrin* stepped into my job car- 
liage at tbe boor ten, and ail alone by my- 
adT'— as the IiiJi aong says^ 

^ To Sden took my solitaiy way.*' 

We pass OTer her first anxieties of in- 
troduction 

After a stand and a staxe of some seconds, I 
was pushed on— and, on reaching the centrée^ the 
conoerratory, I foond mysdf snddenly pounced 

upon a sort of rustic seat by Lady C k, 

wfaose effitrt to det^n me on this ¥ery lineasy 
pre-eminenee, resembled Lingots lemonstiance 
of ^ Keep your temper, great Rusty-fosty for 
I too was treated en prinee$sé (the Prinœss of 
€9olmvm)y and denied the d^iliBed pritileges of 
wA or iîuâiy whidi weice not in disracter with 
âie habits of a «'MOld IrishOirL" So theie I 
aat, *^paiience perjbrcê with wilful thoUr mmU 
êmçy* the lioness of the night ! exhiblted and 
shewn off like "d>e beaotiful fayeoa that never 
waa tamed,** of Exeter 'Changa— looking al. 
most as wild, and foeling quito as savage I 
«••••« 

Presenting me to each and ail of the splendid 
crowd, which an idle curiosity easily ezdted, 
and as aoon sadsfied, had gathered round us, she 
prefàoed emy introduction with a little exor- 
^om, which seemed to amuse every one but its 
mbject. '<Lord Erskine, this'is the < Wild 
Iriah Oirl,* idiom you are so anzious to know. 
I anuie you she talks quite as well as she wiites. 
Now, my deai, do tell my Lord Enkine some of 
those Iiish stûries, you told us the other erening 
at Lard C— rille's. Fancy yonrself en petit 
ùtmUé, and take off tbe Iridi brogue. Mrs. 
Abingtoki aays you would make a fiunous actress, 
she does indeed I You mnst play the short- 
«nncd anUor with her ; ibe wiU be heit by and 



by. ThisistheDnchessofSt. A , she bas 

your < WQd Irish Oiil« by heare. Where is 

Sheridan ? Do, my dear Mr. T ; (this is 

Mr. T , my dear — Oeniuses should know 
eadi other)— do, my dear Mr. T , find me 
Mr. Sheridan. (Hi I here he isl whati you 
know each other ahready ; tant mieux, Tliis 
is Lord Carysfort. Mr. Lewis, do oome fov- 
waid ; that is Monk Lewis, my dear, of whom 
you hare heard so mucfa. but you most not 
xead bis Works, they aie vcory nau^ity.*' 

Towards midnight the ring was thin« 
ned to a select few, some fifty partîcular 
iriends, who had been preyiously asked to 
stay supper." Lady Morgan was placed 
at table between Lords Erskine and 
Carysfort: — 

I had got into a very délightful conversation 
with my yeteran beaux, when Mr. Kemble waa 
announeed. Lac^ C— — k rqnoadied him as 

the hto Mr. Kemble and then, lookinf 
signiflcantly at me, told him who I was. jBlém- 
Ue, to whom I had been already presented by 
Mrs. Lefimu, admowledged me by a kindly 
nod ; but the intense stare which succeeded was 
not one of mere récognition. It was the glased, 
fixed look, so oommon to (hose who bave been 
making libations to altais whidi rarely qualifjr 
them for ladies* sodety. Mr. Kemble was evi- 
dently mudi preoc c upied, and a little exalted ; 
and he appeared actuated by some intention, 
which he had ihe will but not the power to exe. 
ente. Hé was seated 9Û.à.vis, and had rer 
peatedly raised bis arm, and stretdied it acrosf 
the taUe, for the puipose, as I supposed, of hdp- 
ing bhnself to somé boar*s head in jeDy. Alas, 
no I — the bore was, that my head happened to 
be the object whid^ fixed hls tenadous atten* 
don ; and which being atme Irish coMoA hea^ 
dark, cnipped, and curly, struok him as a par- 
ticulaily wèQ organiaed Brutus, and better th«n 
any in bis répertoire of tbeatrical perukes. Suc» 
ceeding at last in bis foline and fixed puipos^ 
he actuaUy struck bis daws in my Iodes, and 
addreasing me in the deepest sepuldizal tonei^ 
asked — little gid, where did you buy your 
wig?" 

Lord Ersiine came to the xescue,** and 
liberated my head. 

Lord Carysfort exdaimed, to retriere theawfc. 
wardness of the soene, lee serpente de Fenvifi 
ont eijUe thns een oamrC'' on every sidoi^ 
Some did laugfa. 
And some did say, < Ood bless us " 

whâe I, like Macbeth— 

« Could not say. Amen.'* 
Meantime Kemble, peevish, as half'.tipsy peo- 
ple geoeially art, and iU-Inooking the intw» 
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Ikence of the two pMn, dietr bêck, mitUeàng 
and Anabling in^ o(Mil podteCy e?id«i<iy witfa 
me diye intaitt loradiig in his eyeg. To âie 
of ail, and to my inercMMd oodM- 
nstkniy he dmr Ibcth a voliime of tl&e ^ WUd 
Iziflh Oiri,** (whidi he had bnni^ to letmn to 

Ledy C k) and, nadlBg> wkh his deej^ 

emphatki Yoîce» oae of the nkoat Ugfa-âown of 
ita fêwmgn, he panaed^ and petting the page 
«ith hia fixe fingov with die look of Hamlet ad- 
dreaaing Polonii^ he aaid, <<Littk gid» ^ 
did yoa write rach nonaanae ? and where did 

you get an theae d d hard worda?" 

Thus taken by aoiprUe, and smarting with 
my wolmds" of mortified authonhip, I answer- 
ed, imwittîngly and witleedy, the truth : Sir, 
I WTOte aa well as I oould, and I got the hazd 
Mda ont of Jofanaon*s Dictionaiy." 

Upon another occasion^ when at Stan- 
more Priory — 

Itwaamygood ftrtnne to be leated on s ao& 
with Iiozd Ibnkine, whm the Dudieu [Oordon] 
did the henoor to make a âiîrd in oor ooû- 
Teraatien. Oh, my Lord,'* ahe mâd, yoa 
ha* got the < Wild Ixiah Gid* aU to youzaelf. 
Weel, ahe'a a derer cteaÉiize^ bat l've a -great 
ftult to find with her. She haa no more senti- 
mant tfaan a London Missy ! The fiist time I 
met her iras at the Irish ChanoeUor's. Jannie 

M* • and I had been fiving among the 

faeaths and die roses of Gkngany, atid had been 
gleating on her «Wild Irish Oid' and <No. 
viee;* and wlien I anired in Diddin, I was 
lengfa^r to know he». Weel, Lord — maide 
a dinner eoqpreasly. But, what was my disap- 
pointment when she said, * Oh 1 Lord M , 
think how nnlodty I am. The vwy dsy I UA 

B C y a wliole jannting car of offlceis 

wsfe ezpeoted from Strabane.* Ehl gudeOod, 
thcre was sentiment widi a rengeance.*' 

Thls brougfat on the chapter of romance, na- 
tional pecoliaiities, fetches, second sigfats, Ac 
; in the latter oif wfaidi, both Lord £_ and 
the Dodiess acknowledged thehr beliefl I coald 
noC afdd ezpressing somê surprise that soch 
persons should gire way to die infloenoe of sadi 
farational superstition. The Dodicss was dis- 
pleased, and said, I don't like to see yoang 
ladies setttng themsehes abore tHeii superiors, 
and giying in to free-thinking. I nerer knew 
any one cry down wliat is caUed superstition, 
Imt those who bave no religion." \ 

It was in vain that I roae to eiqilain." 
Prostration of intellect, and preftrand obédience 
in the yeai^ and inezperienoed, were the order 
of the day ; and her graoe rdated a yery curious 
and romantic taie of aeceiKUsi^t in her own 
ionfly, whidi amosed, if it did not oonvert 
■ieu.iMe the dftodag «MUKr in.wfakh k wis 



teld, kft no doabt as to the diieeiily «f dk# re- 
lator. 

This leads tiie #ay to an anecdote, 
which ÎB ezceedingly curious, as it makes 
us acquainted with the belief which Lord 
Erskine entertained — and which is yet 
entertained by many— of one of the 
strange superstitions of his country. It 
is, howeyer, onij a ghost-story :— 

I abo»" said Lord Erddne, ^ bdieve in 
seoond^sii^t) beenose I hsTe been its snbject. 
When I waa a yeiy yoong man, I hadbeenftr 
some time absent fiom Seotland. Onthemom- 
ing of my arrivai in Edinbnrgh, as I waa de- 
scending the steps of a ^ose, on comii^ oui 
ftom a bookseOer'a diop^ I met our old ikttll|r 
butler. He lodked gready changed, pak, wsfe^ 
and shadowy, as a «^lost. < Bh I oU boy,* J 
said, ^ whai brings you hene ?* He repUe^ 
< To meet your honoux^ an^âididt yoar intor^ 
ftrenee with my knd, to re "er a «on due to 
me, whidi the stewvd, at*^r last settlement, 
did not pay.' Strudi by l> jkHsm and manneiy 
I bade him fiillow me to oie bookse1kE*s, into 
whose shofi I stepped back ; but when I tumed 
roond to speak to him, he had vanished. 

I remembered that his wife canied on some 
Uttle trade in the did town. I remembered eren 
the house and the flat she occopied, which I had 
often Tisited in my childhood. Having made i^ 
oat, I fbund the old woman in widow*s moum- 
ing. Her husband had been dead fyr aome 
months ; and had told het on his death-bed, 
that my âtther*s steward had wronged him of 
some money, but that when Master Tom re- 
tumed, he would see her rig^ted. This I pro- 
mised to do, and shorUy after tUfilled my pio» 
mise. Theimpression was indelible ; and I am 
extremèly cautiona how I dcny the possibility of 
soch supematnrai visitings as those which yout 
graœ haa just instanced in your own fionily**' 

What will our grave statesmen say to 
such an expoêé as this? Oh fie, Lady 
Morgan, it is not fair to tell taies out of 
school ! Still at the priory, her ladyriiip 
ezclaims— 

How often hâve I aeen Whigs and Toiiei 
united round its qplendid hearths, in the great 
drawing-ioom, innocendy playing their smaU 
games,** after having pbyed, througfa the pre- 
ceding wedc, their great gwne, on the opposite 
sides of the two Hooses. Hqw often hare I aeen 
the ndnistafial red box (^big with the &te of 
Cato and ef Rome,'* beazing die busy taie «f 
aome of Napoleon*s imwelcone rictoiies^ or wéU 
oome deftats, or, haply stullbd with the mafee- 
lials of some green bag disdosore) scaaedy>dek 
poàled in the haads of ils diptoiatic owiier,beftie 
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it wag fuddenly jeiked up into tAe aii by the 
pUyftd ingenuity of m romping peeress, and its 
mytteriotiÉ contents scattered on the floor, while 
the langhing oootciTer of the overthrow ex- 
clniiïifd — Autant en emporte te vent!" How 
often hâve I seen présidents of the council, and 
lords co m ptroDers of royal households, taking 
lessons there, in waltxing, at that time a novelty 

fresh imported from D House : whîk <'many 

a saint and many a haro," wbo were then sin- 
ncn and subahcmay trod upon those Penlan 
carpelSy which oorered die pored doisters and 
knee-wom cdh of die andent monks of St— e. 

Of Lord Castlereagh, although he was 
a terrible Tory, Lady Morgan sketches a 
▼ery pleasing resemblance ; but it is too 
much at length" for our purpoee. Here 
is a FreBch pun in lieu of it 

What a dioll ptm is that of the grsnunazian 
pnsentîng his book to the Académie, after the 

Duke de had advailoed his prétendons to 

be eleeted otie of die quarante^ on the score of 
Us fflostrions anoestots. " Je suis ici pour 
mon ffrmuLpiref^* said the Duke — ^ Je suis 
ioi pour ma oitAMMAttLEy^ said his ignoble phi- 
loh^cid oompetitor. 

And here is an Irish joke^ quite as 
good — the parent, we présume. Lord 
Norbury : — 

^ Here is a fellow, my kwd,** (said an attor- 
ney, the other day, to one of our légal chieft) 
a c cu sed of st^aling tomips ; under what act can 
hebeattadLed?** 

I leaDy don't know," said the jndge, widi^ 
ont talpnghiB eyes from the p^per on whidi he 
was wiiting. 

Yoa don*t know, my kird ?*' 
« No^ not immediatdy, Mr. • • 

What does your knrdship think of the tkm^ 
ber act ?" 

Probably — diat is, If the tomips were 

New we offer Ladj Morgan's own por- 
trait, as drawn bj a Yankee in the Boston 
Literary Gazette; with her ladyshîp's 
commenta on the production^ her irrésisti- 
ble appeal to Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
her stem demand of justice from the 
Americans. If our fair readers enter not 
into the spirit of this, we advise them at 
once to lay down the book, for we shall 
despair of even Lady Morgan's powers to 
excite mirth and enjoyment : — 

It was àbout two o*dock P. M. when 1 
stopped at the door of Sir Charles Morgan, Kil- 
dare Street, Dnblin. I inquired for Lady M., to 
whom I had a ktter of introduction. l 'was 
No. 57 VcL X 
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shewn by the servant into a Ubraiy, and while 
waiting for her ladyship, had an opportunity to 
suryey the apartment. The upper régions dis- 
played rich rows of books, in ail the modem lan- 
guages, and among them several ot Lady Mor- 
gan*s woiks in French, Italian^ and Gennan. 
The lower parts of the room ezhibited a piano, 
a harp, and a Spanish goitar, with a prcdfbdon 
of songs scattered up and down. There were 
two writing tables, a small cabinet of minerais 
in a glass case, and a collection of beautiful 
sheDs, also in a glass case. Several small pic- 
tures occupicd the spaces on the wall, and ca« 
meos, inta^os, medals, and other curioddes, 
adomed the mantd-piece. There was an air of 
négligence about the room, but it seemed to de<* 
dare that die inhabitant of it had made every 
department of nature and art tributary to her 
pleasure.*' 

But *tis my design 
To note the chamber — I will write aU down— 
Sucfa and such pictures — there the wiudow !" &c. 

CymheUne. 

Oh ! that the inventoiy had stopped there !^ 
For the fumiture, pass! (thou^ I deny the 
glass case — I bave a total antipathy to glass 
cases) ; but the ooming to personals, as in the. 
following catalogue rationnée of beauties wanU 
ing, of charma <^ absent without leave^^* — this 
is really too bad." But the Yankee goes on, 
and 80 here I am (not in kit-kat) as sketched 
" at 2 o'dock, f.M.,'* by my American visitor 
— who, after noting the chamber,** thus 
writes down — its mistress, unconsdous as was 
Imogen of her midnight yisitor, and as little 
8ui|>ecting to what sort of a Umner she was sit- 
ting for her portrait, when sha lecdved diis 

Yankee from Boston." 
At length Lady Morgan entered. She waa 
Aotty with a broad ftee, bhie, inexpressive eyes, 
and seemed, if such a thing may be named, 
about ferty yeais of âge. Her personal appear- 
ance is fiur from handsome — it is not eren strik- 
ing. There was an évident aifectationofPaxisian 
taste in her diess and manner^" 

What says Lady Morgan to this ?— 

I iqppeal t^I appeal from this Caravaggio of 
Boston to the Titian ofhis âge and oountiy — I ap. 
pealto 3rou, Sif Thomas Lawrence ! — ^wonld you 
bave painted a short, squat, broad-ftced, inexpres- 
sive, afiècted, FrencÛfied, Greenland^alMke 
ladyofanyage ? Would anymoney bave tempted. 
you to profane your immortal pendl, consecrated 
by natu^ to the Grâces, by devoting its magie 
to such a model as this desoribed by the Yankee 
artist of the " Boston Literary ?** And yet you 
did paint the picture of this Lapland Venus — 
this impersonation of a Dublin Bay cod-fisb— 
this pendant to Hogarth^s Poissarde at the' gâtes 
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of Calais, who bean to striking a reaemblance to 
the maiden ray she ezhibits for sale. What is 
more, you painted it of your own free will and 
cfaoice— gratuitously, and that too when rival 
Duchesses were contending for the honour of 
reaching posterity, through your agency, with 
the beauties of Vandyke and the belles of Lely, 
ail ready and willing to remunerate, with 
princely munificence, the talent ^'whose price 
is beyond rubies." 

Well, I appeal firom the portrait drawn by the 
Yankee to yours ; *^etje m*en trouverai Uêti,** 
Oladly do l sweeten my imagination** by the 
recollection of those times of youtb, and gaiety, 
and splendour, in whicfa, assodated under the 
came roo^ I sat for, and you sketched that pic- 
ture, thus by contrast recalled to my recollection! 
I remember a minister of state cracking jokes 
on one side of the table on which you were 
drawing> a royal princess* suggesting hints on 
the other, the Rosdus of the âge stalking up 
and down the room with the strides of Macbeth, 
and the look of Coriolanus, and half the beau- 
ties of future galleries and collections, fluttering 
round Ûie exclusive patent-giver of etemal love- 
liness. Alas! no one could have said that I 
was <<forty*' then ; and <<(his is the cruellest 
eut of an !'* — ^Woman, the most enduring of 
created beings, will bear any thing but that. 
Had it been thirty-nine, or fifty ! — ^thirty-nine is 
stiU undet the mark, and fifly se iar beyond it, 
80 hopdess, such a kuciar tperanxe wti che 
inirate;** — but fort y ! — 

« Take any form but that, 
And my firm nerves will never tremble — ^** 

the aitical âge — the Rubicon — I cannot, wiU 
not dwell on it. But, oh ! America ! — land 
of my dévotion and my idolatry — is it from you 
the blow bas corne ? Let Quarterlys and Black- 
woods libeU-but the " Boston Literazy !*'_ 
Et ht Brute r* 



Now I here qpenly, ftankly, and spiritedly 
publish my protocol to the city of Boston, re- 
quiring of the Bostonians, that they give me up 
this moming visitor, " at 2 o*clock, P.M.*' — 
this lachimo of literary salons — ^this positive 
denunciator of the certain âge of ladies, who 
wish their âge to remain uncertain — this por- 
trait painter en large, who calls little '^shcôrt," 
and round broad,'* and who 

Ne*er can any lustre see 
In eyes that do not smile on «im*'— 

.-Jiimself— this violator of confidences made on 
the occasion of a first visit ! — this Zoilus of the 
toilette, and Yankee '^courier des dames i*^ I 
require the Bostonians, by their gallantry and 



* Her late Majesty, Queen Caroline. 



their liberalism, their love of liberty and of the 
ladies, that they first catch me this back woods- 
man, and then leave me to dress him ! 

The beat companion that we can offer 
to thèse passages, présents itself under 
the head Toys and Trinkets it forais 
a pretty picture, with a pretty setting for 
the picture, of a literary lady : — 

That pe^ maîtres and petites maîtresses 
should thus trifle life away,** and occupy 
their time and money like children, may not 
appear so very extraordinaiy ; but that Uteraiy 
women — inteUectual women — women who afibct 
to think, and présume to write — and publish 
too, and make head against such organs of opi- 
nion as Quarterly Reviews, and the like — that 
they should give themselves the aûs of fiuhion- 
able fiivolity, and cndeavour to reconcile "fe» 
ffouts d'un grand seigneur, et les revenus d*un 
potte," is really « too bad." It is, however, a 
fidr example of the incongrUities of cha r actcr, 
and the influence of vogue. What would the 
Scuderies, and the Daclers, and the Carters, and 
the Montagnes say to the toyshop-houae of a œr- 
tain forty-volume-power female writer of the 
présent day, who, if she bas not written as well, 
has written as much, as those three voluminoua 
ladies combined? What a disappointment to 
blue-stocking visitors, who expect to find her in 
the midst of that charming literary litter, intel- 
lectual disorder, and élégant neglect of ail the 
elegandes of ordinary Ufo, which matked the 
minages of the femmes-savantes of the late and 
preceding centuries ! — the broken tea-cup (sub- 
stituted for a wine-glass) of Maiy Wcdstone. 
craft! or the Scotch mull and brown pocket- 
handkerchiefof Catherine 3facauley! What a 
shock to hear this quarto authoress talk of V esprit 
de rose instead of Pesprit des lois ; to find the 
atmosphère of her drawing-room periumed by a 
jardin oS firesh flowers, whose odour, she pré- 
tends, has the same eflèct on her brain as sher- 
ries had upon FabtaflTs, ^* driving thence aH 
the dull and crudy vapours which environ it!** 

How their literary Fustinesses of former timea 
would tum up their inteUectual noses at the 
irivolous tastes of this new-Ught Armande, could 
they see her, as I see her at this moment, writ- 
ing at a rose-wood secrétaire, accommodating 
and pliant as any secrétaire on the list of diplo- 
macy, and seizing** literally, not figuratively 
(like AnnaMatilda), her «golden quiH.*' There 
abe sits, surrounded by the inspiring semblanœs 
of deathless wits and immortal beauties, shining 
from enamels durable as thefar fi i me- b y book 
cases, that glitter in gUt vellum and rosy Rus- 
sian — ^with Dante illustrated on Sevré vases, and 
the loves of Petrarch and Laura told on tea- 
cups. Which of the coronetted mu^es of the 
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présent satumaRa of Pamassus, where cooks 
and counteases joetle fbr precedency, does tfais 
aketch pourtray? Whicfa of the Lady Char- 
lottes and the Honourable Annai, who affect 
new patents of distinction, and think more of 
the honour bestowed by their publisher tban 
their pedigree, does this cap fit? Not one; 
for this literary petite tnaUresse — this amateur 
of firivolities, and ind^ter of philosophy — this 
coDector of French toys, and coUator Irish 
dironides — ^this trifler by taste, and author by 
necessity, 

« Cet homme-là, Sire— c'est moi 

Loving dogs as we do— and we do 
dearly love them — ît îs impossible to pass 
over in silence the history of poor Tofino, 
that " miracle of canine affection and in- 
telligence," as related to Lady Morgan, 
by the Abbate Brème, at Milan. Poor 
fellow, he had " made the terrible cam- 
paign of Russia, with equal honour to 
himself, and fidelity to his master," and 
had become " the most popular personage 
in ail Lombardy." It appears diat a dra- 
goon in the Italian army had reared him 
from a puppy, and taught him many in- 
génions tricks. Called ofT with his régi- 
ment to Spaîn, the dragoon, under the pre- 
sentiment that he should never retum, 
bequeathed the dog to his dearest friend, a 
seijeant in the guardia reale, The guards- 
man became attached to the dog, and, 
in retum, inspired Tofino with the most 
intelligent attachment: he went on his 
messages, kept sentry with him at the 
palace gâte, and gave his possessor a sort 
of celebrity as il padrone di Tofino, At 
length the Impérial Guard, with the 
Prince Eugène at its head, were called 
to join the fatal expédition to Russia. 
Tofino, never leaving the sîde of hîs mas- 
ter, weathered ail the fatigues and dangers 
of that iearful campaign. In the awfiil 
retreat from Moscow, the serjeant was 
seen, for the last time, sinking after the 
passage of the Niémen, near a frozen tor- 
rent which he had passed with his dog. 
There he was left expiring, with none to 
watch over his last agonies but Tofino. 
Long after the termination of the cam- 
paign, the neighbours of the Piazza del 
Duomo, when speaking of that disastrous 
event, woul4 Btill recall the fidelity of 
Tofino, whose last act of afiection had 
been related by a surviving spectator. 

" One day, howcvcr, a wretched little animal 
^as seen prowling about the Palazxo Reale, ' 



whose moans attracted gênerai attention, and 
who, at last, laid himself down befbre the sentry 
box at the latéral gâte, to the left of the palace, 
ftom which, to this period (now fire years) he 
bas never stiired. It was Tofino ! — and neither 
force, nor caresses, nor the indemency of the 
most indement seasons, bave proved soffident 
to induce him to quit the spot where his master 
last did duty before the expédition, and where 
the sympathy of his master*s militazy brethren, 
and of the inhabitants of the quart er of the Pùur- 
jsa delDuotnOy bave raised him this little etuino, 
and daily provide for bis wants and his com. 
forts. The Milanese oome ftom ail parts to 
pay an occasional visit to Tofino^ and to honour, 
in this fidthftil animal, that vixtuous instinct <^ 
élective ^jfeotion which nature re-produoes, un- 
der 80 many foims, througbout her systemi of 
universal love and beneficence!'* 

It is a notion of Lady Morgan's, that 
the brute animab of the Continent, espe- 
cially those of Southern Italy, are gifted 
with quicker sensibilities and deeper in- 
telligence than those of oiu: own islands, 
and other northem countries. In support 
of this idea, she adverts to the fine breed 
of Angola cats, which, she observes, are 
much caressed aiid attended to in the 
south of Italy, '^and are as intelligent, 
and as attachable as dogs." Her ladyship 
informs us that the first day she had the 
honour of dining at the palace of the^ 
Archbishop of Taranto, at Naples, his 
Grâce said to her — 

You must pardon my passion for cats {la 
fMŒ pastione gatteeca)^ but I never exdude 
them ftom my dining-room, and you wiil find 
they make excellent Company.*' 

Between the first and second course, the door 
opened, and several enormously lar^ and beau- 
tifiil cats were introduced by the names of Pan- 
talone, Desdemona, Otello, and other dramatic 
cognomina. They took their places on chairs 
near the table, and were as silent, as quiet, as 
motionless, and as well behaved as the most 
bon-ton table in London could require» On 
the Bishop requesting one of the chaplains 
to help the Signora Desdemona to something, . 
the butler stepped up to his lordship and ob- 
served, Desdemona wlll prefor waitlng for the 
roaats.** After dinner they were sent to walk 
on the terrace, and I had the honour of as- 
sis ting at their coucher, for which a number of 
comfortable cushions were prepared in the Bi- 
shop's dressing-room. The Archbishop of Ta- 
rantd, so well known through Italy as the author 
of many dever works, bas aiso produced one on 
cats, fiill of ingenuity and pleasantry. 

^ ^ Digitizedby Google 
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A case^ however^ somewhat more in 
point, présents itself in Lady Morgan's 
story of The Cat of the Cemetery, rdated 
to %er éê of recentx occurrence in the vil- 
lage of Monte-Orsano^ in the Brianza. A 
beautiful peasant girl had obtained a sort 
of melancholy celebrîty through her suf- 
ferings by confirmed epilepsy, bywhich 
she was frequently struck to the earth in 
the midst of the village festival or church 
ceremony. The unfortunate Cfementina 
had a favourite cat. Mina» whose vigilance 
never slumbered, and "which not only 
shared her bed and her polenta, but foUow- 
ed her in her walks and dévotions, from 
the vineyard to the altar. The first time 
that Mina saw her young mistress fall in 
a fit, and wound herself against a tomb 
in the village cemetery, she ezhibited the 
most extraordinary émotion. She soon 
acquired the habit, from a fréquent ré- 
currence of the infirmity, of watching its 
approach ; and at last seemed to have ob- 
tained such a knowledge of the change of 
countenance and colour, which preceded 
the attack, that she ivas wont, on the first 
symptom, to nin to the parents of Cle- 
mentina, and by dragging their dothes, 
scratching at their peisons, or mewing in 
the most melancholy manner," thus at- 
tract them to the spot. 

At fifteen, ûie mabdy of the beantifbl de- 
mentina brougfat her to the tomb. Her cat 
valked after her hier, on which she was exposed 
(as is Ûie costom in Italy), coreied with floweis. 
During the ftmeral service, she sat at the head 
of the hier, gasing with an intent look on the 
lifeleis features of her yoong mistress ; and when 
the grave was filling, she made a vain endeavour 
to jump in, but was withhèld by the bystanders, 
who cairied home thls dilef moumer after the 
melancholy ceremony. Mina, howeva, was 
seen the next moming stretched upon the new 
made grave, which she continued to visit daUy, 
nntO she visted it for the last time, a fëw months 
after her fiiend^s death ; when she was ibund 
dead upon the green mound that covered her 
lemains* 

Lady Morgan is pleased to express an 
opinion— we know not whether from ex- 
périence — that poets seldom make good 
lovers, except on paper." What wotdd 
her ladyship say to her own dear country- 
man, Tommy Moore — ^to Robert Biums, a 
giant in song, compared with him — to 
Tasso, to Dante^ and to a numerous Ust 
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of others, whose names, if necessary, 

might be cited? 

Lady Morgan's defence of bad books 
displays considérable ingenuity; and for 
it, she is entitled to a gênerai vote of 
thanks and a splendid ofièring — a set of 
blue-and-silver fumiture, at least, for her 
boudair^from the bookseDers, reviewers, 
and lounging readers of ail classes ; to say 
nothing of paper-makers, type-founders» 
ink-makers, compositors, pressmen, devils, 
painters, engravers, folders, stitchers, dis- 
tributors, tanners, leather-sellers, bindm, 
&c., who, with one heart and voice, ou^t 
to shout forth " Vive la plume T 

As the (mce Great Unknown, the Luci- 
fer of bis day,hasthought proper to set the 
fashion, for the sake of putting ''money 
in his purse," of letting bis readers into 
the impartant secrets of the origin and 
foundation of his multitudinous produc- 
tions, Lady Morgan need not ofier an 
apology for introdudng the article entitled 
Correggio and Johanna of Placentia ; to 
some of the particulars connected with 
which, she acknowledges herself to be in- 
debted in her delineation of the Abbess of 
Moy CuUen, in her last romance of The 
O'Briens and the CFlahertys. It is, to 
say the least of it, as curions, as interest- 
ing, and as important as any of the twad- 
dling introductions or pondérons notes of 
the new édition of the Waverley novels. 

That the author of the Castle of Otranto, 
and of The Mysterious Mother, was a 
man of genius— of powerfrd genius — is a 
position which none but blockheads would 
attempt to controvert; nevertheless, wc 
cannot go along with Lady Morgan, in ail 
points of her spirited and ingénions de- 
fence of Horace Walpole. With her 
sketch of the présent state of Strawberry 
Hill, we have, however, been higfaly gra- 
tified. 

Of certain features of domestic economy 
— of certain traits of character in tli^ 
opposite sexes — ^Lady Morgan bas very 
striking notions. Thus, speaking of vi- 
ragos, she observes^ 

Women of striMig tempeis always gwern 
their husbands; women of strong minds in. 
fluenee them. A man*s sole reftigt against an 
m-tempered wife is torun àway from her, which 
he genenlly does if he can. The faUnence of a 
dever woman lies in the power she bas of hiding 
it. StiU the vizagq, I beUeve, bas the bestof 
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U : finr if the mio, in a£feeting to rabmit, Tery 
frequentlj <nily conoealB, stin he endures. The 
key to the govenmient of ail men ii their pas- 
lioiis ; and after theae — but this is shewing up 
the mysteiy of the craft; 
Plague on it, that logues can*t be true to 
themadvea.'*' 

Under the head Female Perseyerance^ 
she asks— 

Why are women so mucfa more pertinadous 
than men ? Vcyom vn peu l A woman la 
like a maatiff ; once ahe seixea on an idea, ahe 
ne^er leta goy till she haa fidrly woiried out her 
end. She haa no physical ttrength ; no fbroe of 
leason comparable with man*8; but she bas a 
stronger voUtion. ^e toughness of hei: wiU is 
a aet-off against the fragility of her means ; and 



she substitates perseretance îat power. Man 
yields, after a atrugi^, to her ooncentrated weak- 
nessy because he hatea wluAaver interfeies with 
his enjoyment. Like Falstaf^ he lofts^ above 
ail things, <^to take mine ease in mine inn;'* 
and to aToid a domestic bore, wiH assent to 
muchy even when he does not approve. 

Dur space is not boundless ; therefore 
we now part with the most amusing to- 
lûmes by which, for a long time, our 
ennui has been relieved. We trust' that 
the ample view which we baye been 
enabled to give of Lady Morgan's Book 
of the Boudoir will have as salutary an 
effect on the spirits of our fair readers^ as 
the work itself has had upon our own. 



THE BALL AT HOLYROOD HOUSE: 

Alf AnBODOTB of THE Yeab 1745. 
Narrated by Miis Jane Porter. 



Trb author of Warerlej has made 
cvery thing relating to the fortp-five, ex- 
dusirely his own : and^ in this waj, with 
a legitimate right, as herald of the whole 
duronide, he has dispensed the hand of 
Prince Charles Edward, his royal hero, 
to whatever lady he thoug^t fit, at the mé- 
morable bail of Holyrood House ; which 
took place the last night of the young 
Chevalier's sojoum in that palace, and 
was the last he erer danced at in hie atn 
land r But if the Waverley seer's gifted 
eye saw the beautiful forms of Rose Brad- 
wardine, and Flora Mac Ivor, thrid the 
mazy ring with him in that courtly hour, 
the^traditions of some yet-existing contem- 
poraries of that period, tell of another 
lady ako ; one who dosed the evening 
festiyity with him, and looked with dim- 
ming eyes upon its setting brightness — the 
Lady Eleanor Wemyss. She and the 
Prince danced together the customary 
joeund measure of the country, where 
lig^tsomeness of heart gires the agile 
footsteps their volant bound, and the 
answerîng smile its sportive grâce. But 
the air of the dance, in which Prince 
Charles and his animated partner were 
enj^ed^ possessed an unusual plaintive- 
ness of character; which affecting him 
with 8<Hne eztraordinary forebodings of 



what might befall himself and friends 
aiter he should bave left that gay scène, 
his thoughts, not to be repressed utter- 
ance, breathed in whispers to his fair 
partner, could not but impart even a sad- 
der tinge of the same feeling to her, the 
deeply-interested sister of Elcho, one of 
his most gallant followers ; and her eye 
tumed on her brother, while his . Prince 
held her hand tenderly in his, during tfaîe 
brief pauses of their national dance. 

That thèse forebodings partook some- 
thing of the Scottish eecond-^ht, the suc- 
ceeding events seemed to testify : and the 
sister of the présent relater of the anec- 
dote, having been put in possession of the 
old air of the dance, by a friend who re- 
ceived it as a relie âtim Scotland, played 
it to herself ; and impressed with its sen- 
timent, and the above-mentioned ideas, 
which its melancholy and attendant cir- 
cumstances suggested, she formed to her- 
self, and sang along with the air, the fol- 
lowing duet between Prince Charles and 
the Lady Eleanor Wemyss 

Prince Charles. 
L 

8aft an* 8ma% saft an' 8ma% 

This honnie hand ! 
White as sna*, white as ma* 

O' my ain land ! 
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Rebel cheek, rebd dieek, 

Biuked sae bis* ; 
Roses theie, roset red 

Win hearti mwa*. 

II. 

When I qmit, whcn I quit 

Thi« merry ba', 
Frae that cheek, frae that cfaedc, 

Wm itsrosega? 
Whcn I gang, whcn I gang 

Wheic I may fe% 
Will this hand, will thit hand 

Orcr me stra* 
Roses pale, 8cotland*8 rose, 

Deaiest of a* ! 

Ladt Eleakoa. 
I. 

Najmjr Prince! Na,my Prince! 

Think'me nae bauld — 
Ither hand — ither hand — 

Mine wiU be çauld ! — 
Etct mair, frae this bour. 

Draps the red rose 
Off my cheek, since it is 

Badge o* your focs ! 

IL 

In my breast, in my breast, 

Lives your ain flower, 
Kcepit therc— keepit there. 

Close as In bower ! 
Till ye corne joyfù' hame 

Hlgh boon the lave, 
There shall that nudden rose 

Ither flowers brave ! 
If ye dee, it shall dee, 

In NeUy*8 grave ! 

But it was not death, that then awaîted 
the young Prince. Though a price of no 
less a suin than thirty thousand pounds 
was set upon his head^ to be the reward 
of whoever might have the will with the 
power to betray hitn, no raan or woman, 
from Johnny Groat's House, to the border- 
lands, could be found base enough to sell 
the last royal blood of the race of Charles 
Stuart. Nor did he suspect any; yet, 
when with a thoughtful mind, but a still 
smiling lip, he retîred that night from the 
ball-room^ and had given the last parting 
pressure to the trembling hand of the Lady 
Eleanor^ who faltered out, with a tear on 
her " paleing cheek," the blessing of her 
loyal heart on his next moming's marché 
he cast one look of a son's portentous- 
seeking eye on the picture of King 
Charles I., which hung on the side of the 



room he was passing through, and asked 
of the Stuart's shadowed fate— " IMd he 
read the doom of his intended march to 
England, in that moumful countenance f 

The view from his chamber wîndow 
presented to him siroilar ôbjects of gloomy 
présage. The êoughing* winds of a dark 
November night were abroad ; and the 
watery moon, labouring through thick 
roUing clouds, shed a few. intercepted 
rays on the mouldering pinnacles of the 
chapel of Holyrood ; the tomb of some of 
his royal ancestors^ and which the fierce 
soldiers of the régicide Cromwell had re- 
duced to a pile of ruins. A gathering 
mass of rapours hung over the eagle 
peaks of Arthur's seat ; and stretching 
their black canopy ail around^ from 
towefing Calton to the Craigs, seeraed to 
intimate, that so would the curtain of his 
fortunes darken, dll ail before him should 
become as thick a mist, and the first step 
beyond, would plunge himself and little 
host into the gulf whence there is no le- 
tum! Such b^ing his thougfats, he yet 
felt with Bruce, his brave progenitor-^ 

If it should be so, let it be ! Better to 
die a true Scot's death in the field of his 
rights, than to liye a base life, and fill at 
last a yile changeling's grave in a dis- 
honoured church-yard ! Bruce, Wallace, 
ye have not been so leamt in the land of 
my banishment !" 

Suffîce it to say, that on the thirty-first 
of November, 1745, evcn by dawn-light. 
Prince Charles, and his faithful Scots, 
marched away, plaided and plumed ; led 
by the merry pipe of their pi6rocA«,t across 
the border-land of England, and their vie- 
tory at Preston Pans was the gallant 
slogen,X Why then did they tum again? 
The weird pen of Melrose hath told! 
Jealousies of the royal favour ; and the 
giamour^ from an unseen hand which, for 
the wisest purposes, ofteu influences the 
conduct of heroes great and small, sat 
then on the destiny of the grandson of the 
last King James of Scotland, the second 
of England ; but still the banoer of Bruce 
seemed to wave, as it was wont, before 

* The peculiar wailing of the winter winds ; 
the Scots express it by that word. 

•f* The name of the war-march of the dans. 

$ The war-word of the Scots, like the St. 
George^ or Manjoy of the English. 

§ The Scotch term for a &tal in&tuation. 
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the joung Chevalier in his ain land !*' 
andathe field of Falkirk> on the 17th of 
January, 1746, shewed something of siini- 
litnde to that of its neighbour of Bannock- 
bnriiy on the bright day of its restored 
King Robert's triumph over his southem 
ibes. Yet on the ni^t of Prince Charles's 
victory oyer the English forces at Falkirk, 
a gifted eye " might hâve seen the shade 
of William Wallace meet this young hero 
of a second line of wandering Scottish 
kHigs ; and under the shadows of Tor- 
wood, wani him from " the evil to come !" 
the eril spirits of division, and treachery, 
again let loose ; which had shom him, the 
truest of heroes, of his well-eamed glory, 
fire centuries before^ on that very spot ; 
and, in the act, had fastened the yoke of 
a fbreign sceptre upon his counUy. But 
if " Wallace Wight," that awful night, 
spoke thus from moss-grown tree or 
grassy eaim, hope now dancedtoo blithely 
her fair star-beams on the heron-plume of 
the jocund heir of a hundred kings, to let 
him heed : he sped on to Culloden ; and, 
I need not repeat that taie ! 

Flora Macdonald (whom we may call 
the elder sister of the lovely and devoted 
Flora Mac Ivor) presenred his liberty and 
liie ; and, after a lapse of withering years, 
he died, in the distant land of his refuge, 
the doith of the heart-blighted ; the long, 
it may be said, apparent mysterious doom 
of one branch of the house of StuarL But 
his race hâve now ail passed away ; and 



their sorrows, too, with their earthly des- 
tiny, we may trust, arc no more. 

With regard to the Lady Eleanor 
Wemyss, his fair partner at the baU, and 
before irhose anzious sight, the sadly- 
verified présage had also seeraed to âit ! 
She lived to a great âge ; and, but some- 
time after the disastrous events of the 
forty-five, she gave her hand, which had 
been the envy of so many dames at that 
mémorable dance, in wedlock to the brave 
Dalrymple, of the Oxenford family ; and, 
as has been said, after a life lengthened to 
the âge of ninety, she died about fifteen 
years ago, at Stonebank, near Mussle- 
burgh, revered and regretted, having been 
one of the last of the contemporary living 
chronicles of the times of the beloved 
young Chevalier. 
She, and her royal partner, at that 
merry ba'," are, indeed, both laid down 
to their last sleep; and sceptres, and 
beauty's smiles, are alike indlff^erent to 
either. ' Paradise blooms, wbere their 
bright spirits wake. But the noble family 
of Wemyss stiill préserve the mémorial of 
that most interesting of courtly balls, in 
an old picture of the period,s which shews 
Prince Charles, and the Lady Eleanor, 
dancing together; and pourtrays both^ 
with ail the grâce of their youthfiil figures, 
and dressed acoording to the fashion of the 
âge. Memory, and thèse shadows, are now 
ail that is left with us of either. J. P* 
South ViOa, Regent* Park, May, 1829. 



JANE REDGRAVE:— A VILLAGE TALE. 
In Two Pabts.— Pabt II. 
By Suêonna Strickkmd. 



When I entered the sittlng-room, 
after my abrupt and ominous séparation 
from my betrothed husband," continued 
Jane Redgrave, " the fire was out^ and the 
girl informed me that my brother had 
retumed from market in a very iU-hu- 
mour, and was gone to bed« I was well 
pleased with the latter information, took 
the light from the servant, bade her good 
night, and ascended the stairs with a 
cautions tread. As I passed the cham- 
ber where my brother slept, the thought 
tushed across my mhid, that, in ail pro- 



bability, I should never see him again ; — 
that we were about to part for ever. The 
yeamings of natural affection were too 
strong to be resisted, and I determined 
to look upon his face once more. I slowly 
unfastened the door, put my shoes ofi^ 
and, scarcely daring to draw my breath, 
entered the apartment. How like a thie^ 
a guilty, self-condemned wretch, I ap- 
proached the bed where my brother slept! 
He was buried in profound slumber, his 
countenance stili exhibiting traits of ré- 
cent anger and vexation ; yet he looked 
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80 like my poor father, that mj tears un- 
coDSciously fell fast upon his handsome 
face. He started — 1 cbrew baok. Turn- 
ing impatiently in the bed> he said^ in 
accents peculiar to those who talk in their 
alecp — * lê it you, Jane? — So you are 
home at laat. If my father had been 
liring yoi^ dared not hare acted thus. 
You wiU bring endJess shame and dis- 
grâce on your family. Out of my sight 
— ^to bed — and act so imprudently no 
more.' 

I would fain hare kissed him^ but 
his words overwhelmed me with a thou- 
sand horrible upbraidings. I shrank, 
weeping, out of Ûie room, and retired to 
bed. For hours^ sieep was a stranger to 
my pillow : in rain dailbness drew around 
me the curtain of repose ; conscience was 
awake^and I could not close my aching 
eyes. At length a stupor came orer me ; 
and methought I heard a death-bell toll 
—and a fîmeral procession passed slowly 
before me. I started up in the bed^ and 
gazed fearfuUy around. A pale^ délicate 
looking young*fema]e stood at the foot of 
the bed. Her features were beauti- 
fîil^ but her form was wasted with 
misery, with that misery which gnaws 
the heart and preys upon the springs of 
Kfe. My hair rose upon my head~my 
eye-balls Swelled as though they would 
burst from their sockets. I endeavoured 
' to speak, but my roice died away in in- 
distinct murmurs. The figure raised its 
thin, attenuated hand, and said, in a Toice 
of waming eamestness — '60 not to church 
to-morrow ! — ^Death is in the path !' 

With a shuddering scream I awoke. 
' Thank God V I exdaimed, ' it is but a 
dream.' Sleep agfdn overpowered me — 
again the melancholy form stood before 
me — again were the solemn words pro- 
nounced. I struggled with the horrible 
vision^ but my reason was too weak to 
OTercome the terror which was upon me, 
and whioh palsied every limb. Three 
times the awfîil waming was denounced. 
I sprang from the bed. — The first faint 
streaks of light were visible in the east-> 
I threw open the window — the fresh 
breeze passed over my buming brow, and 
my tears began to flow. 

' Does this look like a bridai ?' I saîd, 
as with a trembling hand I attempted to 
arrange a few things which I conndered 



necessary for my joumey. Then the in* 
junction giren by Armyn reourred t»me^ 
that he should provide me with dothet 
and money, and I hastily abandoned the 
task. 

" With a mmd fuU of horrible fore- 
bodings, I cast a last look on my home, 
and hurried to the church. It stood in a 
lonely vaUey, surrounded by lofty hills, 
and almost embosomed in trees. The 
moming was cold and bleak, in ;tha latter 
end of October; the wind scattered, at 
every blast, the withering foliage acroM 
my path. My steps, rustling among the 
perishing leares, sent forth a hoUow me- 
lancholy Sound. The church doors were 
unopened. I sat down upon a grare — a 
newly raised grave — then started up, 
with a cry of horror. It was my fatker^» 
grave! Some one graq>ed my arm — I 
tumed hastily round^it was my bride^ 
groom. 

" His iace was deadly pale. He, too, 
had been weeping. He kissed my cheek, 
and bade me be of good cheer ; but there 
was a mockery of joy in his tone — a fixed 
and gloomy look in his eye — which made 
me tremble. 

" * Come, let us sit down,' he cried ; 
* the priest who bas promised to unité our 
destinies will sooa be here. Let us con- 
verse of love, of peace, of bappiness, of 
the pleasures of this world, and the pro- 
mised joys of the next.' 

" ' What, here, among the graires?' I 
replied, with an involuntary ^udder, as 
the fearful vision in my dreàm arose be- 
fore me. 

" ' We are only talking with our inends 
and relations,' he said, with a ôîghtful 
laugfa; 'what they are, we must soon 
be.' 

^'At this moment the dergyman, fol- 
lowed by his derk and the sexton, en- 
tered the church-yard, and saluted us. 
Armyn gave me Ûs hand, and we slowly 
proceeded to the altar. In a few minutes, 
I stood by his side a lawful wedded wife ; 
but there was no joy in my heart, though 
I was wedded to the man I loved. 

" After the ceremony had been con- 
duded, and we had quitted the precincts 
of the sacred édifice, he informed me that 
I must remain at a cottage, whidi stood 
in a lonely part of the heath, till the even- 
ing, when he should bring a travelling 
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équipage to conrey me home. I did not 
much like this arrangement, l>ut was ui^ 
der the neœsntf ^ comi^yîng wkh it 
The daj pawed heayily away. The n^fat 
was uflhered in with storms and darknëas. 
The horrieane roared throvgh the treea, 
and atripped the foreit în its fîiiy^ but no 
Annyn came. I paced the narrow Ihntts 
of the cottage with diatracted steps: the 
flappmg of the doort and Windows» and 
the wild uproar of the éléments without» 
fu-erented me finom dîstiiigaiahing the 
Sound ef approaching £eet. At length 
the door was suddenlj burst open^ and 
Armyn enteied the roora. 

" ' Are joa ready ?' he demonded^ in a 
famîed Toice. 

' Not to leare tibe shdter of a roof oo 
sttdi a night as this/ I cried, casting a 
fearfiil glance abnuid. Tlie moon was 
atrugglkig through heary donds, and her 
riirouded beams cast a wandering and 
in&tinct ligfct upon the wiid estent of 
bairen mocr, and rerealed the wind- 
tossed trees bowing and groaning befbre 
the bresth of the tempest ' The wii^d 
blows « perfect hurricane; oh, do not let 
us prosecute our joumey to night.' 

* Are you afraid of shadows?' he re- 
plied ; 'or do you tremble at the yeUing 
•f the blast? You hare nothing to lear 
inom the éléments ; in a few minutes you 
wiU be in a place of perfect safety.' 

" * And where is the carriage ?' 
' Atthe end of the wood ; the iaequa- 
fitiea of the heath would hâve made our 
passage «ver it dangerous. Corne, my 
lore^ make haste ; the horses will take cold.' 

* And must I walk tMther — and 
thrau^ the dark gloomy wood?' 

' Tfaere is no altematÎTe. Come^ be 
i|iBck ! You hâve met me too oftea in 
the daik, Jane, to make me beliere lhat 
you are afraid of g^iosts.' 

He put his purse into the hands of 
tlie old man who was the possesscw of the 
cottage; and, thanking him for many aets 
of kindness whîch, he s»d, he had re- 
oeived from Imn, assisted in wrapping me 
up in a tfaick cloak ; then, drawing my 
arm through his, we leit the house. 

^ The coM pitiless wind eut me tiuroug^, 
and I ûdieped at erery step. Mycom- 
panâon proceeded in suUen silence; and 
to every question I put to hiM, he re- 
tomed vague and uosatùrfactory answers. 
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^ ' Dear Armyn^ what made you so 
late?' 

' Business of the utmost importance 1' 
" ' And whither are we going ?' 
'^'Home!' 

^ In what part of the country is it 
situated?' 

* You will know soon.* 

He tumed his eyes upon me as the 
moon burst from the clouds, and a suddea 
liorror came orer me. It was impossible 
to mistake the meaning of that look ; and 
the dreadful truth rushed upon my mind. 
I made a sudden pause^we were just a( 
the edge of the wood. 

'Wby do you draw badc, Jane? 
Are you afraid of me? Of me, y our 
husband ?' 

'''Oh,God!' lexclaimed, 'your looks 
terrify me ! I know npt what to think-* 
I dare not enter the wood !' 

" ' fiurely you do not imagine that I 
mean to murder you ?' 

' Such a thought did enter my mind^' 
I said; and again the horrible visions 
the night presented themselves to my be- 
wildered fancy. 

" ' Foolish girl ! You desenre to be 
puaidied £or your unjust suspicions. Let 
us go onward.' 

The heavy clouds again dosed over 
the moon— >the wind roared in the tops of 
the old oak — and we were involveid iq 
impénétrable darkness. The Uast came 
to my eàr loaded with shridcs and groans, 
and horrible outcries ; and { «nconsciously 
nmrmured — * The Lord hâve mercy upon 
me— the spirits of the dead are abroad to 
night!' 

" Armyn flung me from him, as he said, 
in an angry voice — ' I haye no patience 
with this foUy! Btay here, while I go 
into tke- wood and order the chaise up to 
thisapot' 

" * Oh, do nôt kave me V I cried, in a 
tone of agony ; but the next moment I 
fek rdiered that he was goae. Some 
minutes of torturing suspense elapsed, 
and I began to upbraid œyself for my 
crud susincions, when a voîce came to 
me tiurongli the roaring of the tempest — 
a wild^ umiatural, appalling yoice. It 
was the voice of my husband, calMng to 
me from the depths ci the wood. 
Jane 1— Jane!— 

Murder and death werelnevery tone. 
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A sudden panic sei^ed me. I spnmg like 
lightning from the earth^ and, disengaging 
myself irom the hea^y cloak that enVe- 
loped me, I fled from the spot Fear 
gave wings to my feet; the dread of 
death and future judgment nerved my 
weak frame, and endued it with super- 
natural strength. Methought a thousand 
démons pursued me; a thousand arms 
were stretched forth to enfold my quîver- 
ing, panting form, and Armyn Redgrave 
was the foremost in this mfernal chase. 
The moanhig of every blast mcreased the 
rapidity of my flight; nor did I pause 
one moment in my frantic career, tîll I 
arrÎTed at the kome I had deserted— that 
home which now a][^ared to me my only 
haven of rest. 

^' * Open the door ! in God's name open 
the door!' I exclaimed, mustering up my 
last remaining strength, as I sanJc, with 
a heart bXirstmg with fatigue apd terror, 
across the threshold. — My brother put his 
head out of the window, and said^ iû a 
Burly tone — * Who's there ?' 

""Tis I— 'tis Jane— for the lore of 
Hearen rise, and let me in.' 

" * Get to your husband!' was his te- 
ply ; ^ I will never afibrd you a home or 
protection again !' 

' I have no husband !' I cried, in a 
tone of eamest entreaty. 'Take me in 
from the cold and pitiless night V 

" * Then, get to your paramour—you 
will find no countenance from mei' 

" * Then I must die here,' I replied, 
dashing my head against the sill of the 
door. The blood gushed from my mouth 
and nostrils. I thought the last moment 
was at hand — ^hell seemed to yawn at my 
feet— and I uttered wild and terrifie cries. 
The next moment I was in my brother's 
armB. He seemed shocked at my con- 
dition ; and his tears fell fast from his 
eyes, as he wiped the blood from my 
face. 

I remember seeing this-^but I re- 
member no more. % gave hirth to a dead 
infant before the moming dawned, and I 
rejoiced that it was dead. During the 
ravings of delirium my brother elicited 
from me erery circumstance connected 
with my fatal marriage ; and he caused 
diligent inquiôes to be made respecting 
my husband ; but the old man at the cot- 
tage^ 9fid his wrctched wife, were the last 



persons who had seen him, and who or 
what he was no one could tdl. 

I recovered from my confinement 
but my mind remained in a wandermg 
and unsettled state, and I raved continu- 
ally of my husband and my difld. I 
would sit for hours on the edge of the 
well where I first met Armyn, looldng 
down into the waters beneath, and laugli- 
ing at the reflection of my own face on 
its dark surface. The poor people called 
me Crazy Jane, and I used to repeat the 
title, and murmur to myself — ' Poor 
Crazy Jane i' 

" One evening, while at my favoorite 
post, a number of people passed me with 
the busy and hurried tread of those wiio 
hasten to behold a spectacle; and each 
person, as they fiitted before me like riia* 
dows over a glass, cast a moumful glanoe 
upon my face, and said, half aloud-^ 
'Poor Jane r 

" My curiosity was aroufed, and I 
eageriy demanded of every pasaenger 
whither they were going, and what show 
they were hurrying over the heatb tû 
see; but erery person made Ûie sam* 
brief reply— ' Ah, poor Jane !' 

The curiosity of mad people is in» 
satiable, and their obstinacy proverbiaL 
I imagined myself connected with tke 
parties— that whither they went I inust 
go too. I sprang from my seat, and foU 
lowed the crowd afar off. They directed 
their course to the cottage at the bottora 
of the heath; and I seemed compeUed, 
by a supematural power, to visit the sanae 
spot 

" I forced my way througfa the crowd 
that surrounded the door, and every pei^ 
son drew back, with a start of horror, to 
let me pass. I crossed the tiireshold^Hio 
one attempted to foUow me ; but still I 
heard the half-murmured exclamation— 
'Alas, poor Janel' 

I stood alone in the room. A figure, 
wrapped in a winding sheet, and stretched 
upon a rude kind of hier, was before me. 
A desperate energy led me on* I ad- 
vanced, and attempted to raise the aheet 
that covered the dead man's face. But 
niy hand refîised its office — my heart 
pourtrayèd the features that lurked be- 
neath. Without seeing, I knew, by that 
mysterioiM wamiag in the soul, that I 
stood beside the corpse of my bushasd. 
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It was eren so ! I withdrew the sheet— 
I gaased upon the dead — recollection and 
«anityreturned — felt that I was a widow 
«*-and the certainty brought tears— tears 
which had never flowed, firom tbe hor- 
nble moment when we parted — tears^ 
which are the offspring of reason — which 
purify the sacred source whence they 
flow. 

The body was in a dreadûil state of 
décomposition. It had hûn in the water 
manj weeks ; but the dress^ and the faint 
trace that remained of those stem but 
handsome features^ identified it ; and had 
there been no other évidence of the fact, 
my own Jieart would hâve recognized my 
husband. 

Some men^ cutting down timber in 
the wood^ had discovered the body at 
the bottom of a large pond. Armyn had 
doubtless perished at the very moment 
that he premeditated my death! And 
that last feariul cry that met my ear might 
have been the scream of expiiing agony ! 

^^My spul was softened and subdued, 
whilst fiunreying that melancholy spec- 
tade^ and tracing the fearful progress of 
decay; and words like thèse rose in my 
hearty though they foimd no utterance 
firom my lips — ' Must too^ corne to 
this? — must I shortly lie down in the 
dark and silent grave^ and say to the 
worm, ' thou art my sbter/ and to cot- 
niption^ ^thou art my biother?' Hus- 
band and child! — ye are both gone. The 
curse of mortality is already passed upon 
you^ and the himgry earth opens her 
mouth to receive her dead !' 

'^The fiery passions that had scathed 
my frame — ^the tearless agony that, like 
the shock of an earthquake, had pursued 
the lava flame of désolation over my 
iieart, and lerelled my reason with the 
dust — were hushed into silence. The 
pumshment of my crime was upon me ; 
and I felt that it was just, and was 
enabled, in that hour of awful Visitation, 
to exclaim — ' O, God, thy will be done !' 
. I foUowed the remains of my unfor- 
timate husband to the grave. I knelt be- 
side the spot that contained bis moulder- 
ing ashes, and my spirit rose to heaven in 
deep and silent prayer. While my head 
was still bowed in the dust — while the 
tears still blinded my eyes— a voice came 
through the sokmo stUlness around me^ 



a voice unheard by human eârs> but au- 
dible in the depths of my oifn soul ; and 
when I rose from the grave, I felt that 
peace within which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

From that mémorable hour, ail thmgs 
wore for me a différent aspect The sky 
above, and the earth beneath, the deep 
stream, and the shady fbrest, and ail the 
idols in which my heart once delighted, 
bore the impress of mortality, and re- 
minded me of my own inévitable fate. I 
saw death stfunped upon the perishing 
leaf— I heardthe requiem of time in every 
moaning blast; and the voice of océan, 
with its thousand waves, ;nade the same 
moumful response — ' We, too, must die ! 
The stupendous firame of nature must de- 
cay, and wilt thou cleave to perishing 
tbings, and fix thy affections upon ob- 
jects Uiat at the longest date can only sur- 
vive thee for a few years ?' I tumed my 
thoughts to a better world, and more 
perfect state of existence, and the fierce 
striv^gs of agony were suspended, and 
my soul foimd rest." 

Jane Redgrave paused, and looked up 
with eyes swimmhig in tears ; but a smile 
rested upon her lips— a smile of heavenly 
sweetness. Rose gazed upon that meek 
resigned face with feelings amounting to 
devotional tendemess, as her aunt, with a 
low sigh, continued— 

" Shortly afier thèse htavy visitations, 
my brother met with an accident which 
entirely deprived him of the use of his 
limbs. .1 nursed him with the greatest 
care and attention, and Joshua was not 
insensible to my kindness. Our mutual 
obligations cemented those ties which had 
been so rudely wrenched asunder. I be- 
came an ohiect of interestànd affection to* 
him, and he could hardly endure my ab- 
sence, even for a short period, from his 
side. 

A month had elapsed sincethe mortal 
remains of my husband had been consign- 
ed to the . grave. Winter closed in with 
unusual severity, and the snow had cover- 
ed the face of the earth, and lay deep on 
the ground. One bitterly cold and dark 
night, while we were seated around the 
fire, and I was reading aloud a chapter 
fi-om the bible, preparatory to the house- 
hold retiring to rest, cries for help rose 
upon the blast^ and a supplicatin^\voice 
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famtly implored for adminioii «t the door. 
' Haye pity T it said^ * upon a mother 
and her fatherlesa child, who hare loft 
their waj in the deep snow/ 

I liastily drew back boit and bar. ' You 
are welcome/ I cried, ^ whomsocrer you 
may be that are abroad on this pitUeas 
night^ to the shelter of our humble roof/ 

ReceiTÎng no answer^ I held up the 
lamp to discover the suppliant, and beheld 
a filight figure wrapped in a doak ex- 
tended upon the frozen snow^ in a atate 
of apparent lifelessness. The wailing of 
a child atrack painfully upon my ear; 
and^ with the assistance of one of the men 
serrants^ I succeeded in carrying the un- 
fortunate motiier^ and abeautiful infant of 
two years of age^ into the house. But 
when the light flashed upon the pale &ce 
and rigid brow of the délicate young crea^ 
ture I supported in my arms, I uttered an 
inroluntary of horror. It was the 
same ikce and figure that had haunted 
my dream on the dreary nig^t that pre- 
ceded my iU-fated marriage ! It migfat, 
indeed^ be only one of those strange c(nn- 
cidences whlÂ produce an electric efiect 
upon the mind^ and bear the stamp of 
supernatural agency; but this singular 
cîrcumstance was connected with events 
of a nature so appaUing^ that reason ooidd 
supply no arguments to shake my belief 
that this was the Identical figure wMch 
had stood in the spirit by my bedside, 
and uttered in my deeping ears that 
awful waming. 

" My interest was strongly exdted^ and 
I felt that some mysterious sympathy 
existed between me and the lifeless being 
before me ; and my tears fell fast orer her 
marble countenance. For a long time ail 
our exertions to restore her to animation 
proved unsuccessfuL At length^ a con- 
▼ulsive shuddeiing, and a gush of tears, 
announced retuming consciousness ; and 
the stranger undosed her heavy eyes^ and 
looked vacantly upOn me. 

Soothingly, I made the necessary in- 
quirîes as to her situation ; but she answer- 
ed only by putting herhand to her head^ 
and moaning piteously. She was carried 
to bed, and the servant dispatched for the 
village surgeon ; but no medQcal aid could 
save her. I watchéd by her bed-side ail 
* night. Towards moming the ravings of 
delhrium ceased ; and I perceived, by the 



ghastly lengtiiening of her iaoe, and the 
aharpness of her features^ that her end 
drew near. She ràised her head fnm my 
supporting arm, and in feeble accents 
asked for her child. 

The litde girl was brought to her^ 
and she folded it moumfully to her heart 

' Unhappy infiutt V she exclaimed, 
'you will soon hâve neither home nor 
parents. What will become of you in this 
cold wicked world when I am gone ^ 

«'I will be a mother to your daïà' l 
ntAà, 'if she is indeed friôidless. Has 
she no &ther ?^ Have you no parents, no 
sister, or brother, that would take com- 
passion upon your orphan diOd 

'She had a ûither once/ retomed tiie 
poor sufferer; 'and €rod only knows 
whether he be stUl living. And I had 
fiiends and parents— kind, good, afi^ 
tionate old peoi^e — ^om I crudly de- 
serted, to follow the fortunes of a man, 
who, though hbm a gentieman, and pos- 
sessed of a fine person and excellent abfli^ 
ties, degraded his station and talents, by 
becoming the associate 6f desperate men. 
I became his wife, and my undutxful con- 
duct brought tiie grej hahrs of my parents 
down in sorrow to the grave. He took 
me from my native Ireland ; and^ when 
once separated fi-om my £un3y, and a so- 
jounier in this strange country, he exor- 
cised over his uncomplaining victim the 
most arbitrary autiiority. Yet I loved 
him — madly, passionately loved him; 
and the blrth of that helpkss innocent 
bound me yet more firmly to a cruel mas- 
ter. A few months ago he deserted me 
and the infant, and left us in a land of 
strangers, without money to procure the 
common neoessaries of Ûfe. The fermer 
with whom we lôdged kindly suppfied 
our wants, but the anxiety and grief oo 
casioned by his absence, preyed upon my 
health and spirits, and I was fast siiddng 
to the grave with that worst malady, a 
broken heart ^ A few days dnce, a tnu- 
veDer passmg throtigh tiie village, hi- 
fbrmed me that my husband had been re- 
siding for some months in this neighbomw 
hood/ 

^' When the stranger came to this part 
of her narrative, a universal terrer aeised 
me— I tumed sidk— my head grew giddy 
— I gasped foT breath, and dung for sq>- 
port to one the pilkrs of the bed. 
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*^ InstaQtlj that I receired thèse un- 
hoped-£Dr tidings» I determined^ in deepite 
of the inclemency of the weather, to seek 
mj husband. The good fimner gène* 
rously presented me with a small Bum of 
money to supply my wants, and hope 
gave, for a iew days^ an artifidal strength 
to ny feeble £rame. ThuB fiir I had pro- 
aecuted my journey ; but, at the moment 
when the goal to wMch I had so eageriy 
directed my steps was in yiew^ my strength 
ùlled^ and, wom down with nckness and 
£itigue, my eidiansted £rame could no 
knger combat with the severities of the 
aeaaon. Darkness and the storm oyertook 
me on the confines of thb desdate moor ; 
a light guîded my fidtering steps to this 
spot ; but the hand of death arrested me 
at yonr hospitable door. My fhntless 
search is at an ead, and I shall behold 
my hafll>aj[id's &ce no more 1' 

" ^ And what was his name ?' I asked, 
in a Toice hoUow and broken with 8iq>- 
pressed émotion. 

*' Armyn Redgnnre I' 
' He la dead,' I replied, concealing 
my agony. ' May you meet in heaven V 
I put my hand to my head — horrible 
▼isions of the past swam before my bum- 
ing eyeballs — £elt as if the démon that 
had so long possessed my soul was closmg 
hb fiery piniona over me. My eye ghmced 



on the beautifttl créature whom I had so 
eruelly> though unintentionaUy ii^jured, 
and my glance fell upon a lifeless eorpse I 
She had departed without solving my 
doubts — without answering* those tortur- 
ing questions which had driren me to âes« 
peration. Who or what she had been be- 
fore her marrîage with Armyn^ reœains 
buried in the same impénétrable mystery 
which involyes the fate of her husband." 

And what became of the poor in&nl; 
dear aunt ?" asked Rose^ in a tone of deep 
sympathy. 

" My brother was so deeply interested 
in the Itttle orphan^ that he determined 
to rear tt as his own^ and always mi^ted 
on calling the child by his family name. 
The poor babe did not long deriye much 
benefit from her adopted father: he died 
shortly after^ and I quitted a spot whère 
eyery object presented to my mind a 
melancfaoly mémorial of the past'* 

" And where is the child of thèse un*- 
happy parents?" again demanded Rose 
Stemfield, directing a glance of eager in^ 
quiry on the pale face of her companion. 

Here !" replled Jane Redgraye, fall- 
ing upon her neck^ and bathing her face 
with tears : You, Rose, are the sole 
mémorial that remains of the imhappy 
Armyn Redgrave !" 
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Thb rippKng of Ayr's own glassy and 
moon-beaôn chequered river was the only 
Sound wfaich broke the stillness reigning 
around: save, indeed> a few cautions 
whispers passing between a small band 
of anned men who stood on its banks ; or 
the moraentary clash of their swords as 
they freqnently half unsheathed them. 
At thèse moments grhn smiles wreathed 
erery lip^ which each seemed to under- 
stand without the idd of wèrds. pre- 
sentiy^ from behind a prqjecting c&ff, 
emerged two figures^ which, pei^aps, any 
one on a cursory glance might baye pro- 
nounced to be àlike of the maie sez. Yet 
was eae a woman: but her keigfat was 
fîdlsixfeet; and the large mîHtary doi^ 
drawfl closely round her museular figure, 
'made her partake eren more of a manfy 



appearance than she would otherwise hâve 
done. Her companion, to whom she ap- 
peared by her eamest gestures to be 
making some proposai to which he was 
not willing -to accède, was some two or 
three inches taller. In his eye, and on 
his lip^ there was an ahnost stem exprès* 
sion^ strangdy Mended with benevolence. 
Frequentiy he corapressed his Ifps and 
bent his brow till it oyershadowed his 
eyes; wlrile a buming flu^ crim^Mned 
his embrOwned face. Then wonld he 
piuok the bonnet £rom his head, and let' 
the firesh breeze play on his lofty brow, 
and amongst the fair hair wMch dustered 
round it. 

For ndnutes tiie lemale stood ôlently 
by his side ; during which she mored not 
her pièrcing eye frora his yarylng cfaeek ; 
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famtly implored for admission «t the door. 
' Haye pity !' it said^ * upon a mother 
and her fatherless child> wlio hâve lost 
their waj in the deep snow.' 

I hasdly dre w back boit and bar. ' You 
are welcome/ I cried^ ' whomsoerer you 
maj be that are abroad on this pitiless 
uight, to the shelter of our humble roof.' 

ReceÎTing no answer, I held up the 
lamp to discorer the suppliant, and bëheld 
a filight figure wrapped in a doak ex- 
tended upon the ùozen snow, in a state 
of apparent liielessness. The wailing of 
a child struck painfuUy upon my ear; 
and, with the assistance of one of the men 
serrants, I succeeded in carrying the un- 
fortunate mother, and abeautiful infant of 
two years of âge, into the house. But 
when the light flashed upon the pale &ce 
and rigid brow of the délicate young crça^ 
ture I supported in my arms> I uttered an 
involuntary cry of horror. It was the 
same ikce and figure that had haunted 
my dream on the dreary nig^t that pre- 
ceded my ill-ûited marriage ! It migfat, 
indeed^ be only one of those strange com^ 
ddences which produce an electric efièct 
upon the mind, and bear the stamp of 
supernatural agency; but this singular 
circumstance was connected with events 
of a nature so appalling, that reason ooidd 
supply no arguments to shake my belief 
that this was the identical figure whidi 
had stood in the spirit by my bedside, 
and uttered in my deeping ears that 
awful wammg. 

My interest was strongly ezcited> and 
I felt that some mysterious sympadiy 
existed between me and the lifeless being 
beforeme; and my tears fell fast orer her 
marble countenance. For a long time ail 
our exertions to Heitott her to 
proyed unsuceMribL At ïength, a 
vidsîve shudderingj and a giiHÏi of tears, 
announced retuming consi^iouarieii$ ; axid 
the stranger unclo.-^f rl her heavj «yes» ai»d 
looked vacantî^ ujïott nie. 

" Soothingly . I tnadc ihc Tieccssary in^ 
quiries as to her skoatîoti ; butslie answer* 
ed only by puttiag lierliaDd to her bcadj 
and moaning |ttioutfy» Bhe wm Wtlcd 
to bed, and thg mmUtttSl^ÊÊsM Ètt^ 
▼illage surgeon; tal ■ottè&al dd fUmM 
saye her. I walriiHâ lifte 
night Tow; - 



ghastly lengdiemng of her face, and the 
sharpness of her features, tliat her end 
drew near. She râised her head from my 
supporting arm, and in feeble acoenti 
asked for her child. 

The lîttle gh-1 was brought to her, 
and she folded it moumfully to her heart 
'Unhappy infittitT she ezdaimed, 
'you will soon hare neither home nor 
parents. What willbecomeofyoum this 
cold wicked world when I am gone?' 

I will be a mother to your diîld,' I 
said, 'if she is faideed friendless. Hss 
she no father ?^ Have you no parents, no 
sister, or brother, that wonld takc com- 
passion upon your orphan child 

She had a father once,' retumed 
poor sufferer; 'and God only knows 
whether he be sUll Uving. And I had 
fiiends and parents— khid, good, affeo 
tionate old peojrfe— whom I métj de- 
serted, to follow the fortunes of a man, 
who, though b^ a gentleman, and poj- 
sessed of a fine person and excellent abffi- 
ties, degraded his station and talents, by 
becoming the associate of despeiatemen. 
I became his wîle, and my undutiful coo- 
duct brought the grey hahrsof my p«i«J 
down in sorrow to the graye. He to* 
me from my native Ireland; and, wha 
once separatedfrom my f amily, and a ao* 
joumer in this strange country, he ex»- 
dsed oyer his uncomplaining yictim tte 
most arbitrary autàority. Yet I tored 
him-madly, pasrionatdy h^eà him, 
and the birth of that helpless hmoceni 
boundme yet more tenly to a <««J^ 
ter. A few months ago he dcaciWM^ 
and Ae hi&nt, and left us ta • jf»* 
strangers, without money to 
commoD necessarics of life. 
wltfc ytkm we lodged km^ 

lift «zoiËiy ^ g^'^^ ^ 
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casîoned by hU abnetKsc, iprêf^ ifJÎ 
JicîLlth ana «pîats, mà l wm f»*t ^^11 
to the prare with Ùimt woret iti^Tl?! 
broken heart. A few days W<^. » 
velîer pasiing tJbroti^rh the vISIr^^ % ^' 
formeâ me that mf kuwhmnd 
siding fer 0OM iMOte în tWii 

« When iha Urtagef «w*^ t ' ^ ^ 
0i lier oaiT^fft^ » wiiyOT«l ^ir^f ^ 
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tben^ as he at length replaced the bonne^ 
flhe said calmly, " Thou hast been long 
pondering^ what is thy résolve ?" 

" That Wallace," he repUed, " would 
fout dégrade himself by such rerenge." 

" Dégrade !" she repeated^ îs it dé- 
gradation to bum the dogs who have — 
ay^ who bave hanged thy countrymen ? — 
Listent Wallace ; but this moming I was 
blessed in the name of motherl Thou 
knowest it ; but now— oh ! my son ; my 
fiir-haired boy ! He lies in yonder ken- 
neL" She stretched her arm towards the 
town. I would not care, so our vultures 
were to îeed on his ilesh, and his bones 
lit bleaching on our mountains, but that 
the English dogs should feast their eyes 
on the change they have wrought in one 
of Scotland's noblest youths ! William 
Wallace^ I could even haveuttered the 
Word forgiyeness^ if they had glven him a 
death blow worthy a Grahame ! — ^But to 
noose him as a common thief^ or an ox on 
our hSlls !-*-Curses on them, curses on 
them ! If a roother's prayers can bring 
the direst punishment upon them; I — " 

" Cease, lady^ cease," interrupted the 
gênerons Wallace, " but a few hours and 
we will meet them hand to hand !" 

Hand to hand !" she exclaimed ; then 
curling her llps with a bitter smile, con- 
tinued, Was it not Wallace spoke but 
now of dégradation ; and is it he who 
now speaks of hand to hand ! of touching 
his sword with those of thèse English 
hangmen? Wallace, I thought thee a 
m an — ay, and a soldier, and thy country's 
proudest boast — but I find thee but a 
craven — " 

« Woman !" shouted Wallace, till cvcry 
hollow re-echoed the word, and he grasp- 
ed the hilt of his sword ; thenrecoUecting 
lùmself, said, and 'tis well thou art so; 
else had that word been thy last" 

" Nay, I care not," retumed the wo- 
man, calndy, if the Wallace think old 
Eleanor Grrahame's life worth the takîng, 
he places more value on it than she doth. 
Yet I would wish to see this night 
through ; if yonder building but tinge the 
blue heaven with moming's hue ère mid- 
night,. and the English logs serve to feed 
the fiâmes. Wallace of Ellerslie," and 
the drew close to him, fixing her search- 
ing eye on his, forgettest thou Lanark ?" 
He started and gi:oaned as though she 



had plunged a dagger in his heart. But 
she either did not notice it, or was de- 
termined on harrowing up each drop of 
peaçeful blood yet flowing in his veins, 
for she quickly resumed — 

" Lanark^ay, Lanaric ! 'Xwbs a fear- 
ful mom for ail who senred Wallace, or 
called him kinsman. Thou mightest, too, 
have been a parent, if that more had not 
wrested from thee — " 

" Peace, woman ! in mercy cease," in- 
terrupted WaUace, in a tone of agony. 

" Ay, and by this time thou mightest 
toc have seen thy babe butdiered by thea? 
EngUsh— " 

Woman, again I pray thee cease; 
and I will do aU. Every scheme of re- 
venge thy dark soul hath brooded on wiU 
I accomplish ;" and his sword glistened in 
the moonlight, as he swore on it to do aU 
she should ask ; and in a few minutes the 
band befbre mentioned bore their sworda 
unsheathed in their hands. 

" So : 'tis well," muttered Eleanor Gra- 
hame ; 'bide you here tUl I have marked 
the doors of the dogs' kennds ;" and she 
strode away with a bitter soul, and a pur- 
pose as immovable as the rocks of her 
own beloved country. 

An hour had scarcely elapsed ère the 
same band, with Wallace and tl» ladj 
Grrahame at their head, stood before the 
building known in history as the Bams 
of Ayr," where but that moming a work 
of blood had been accomplished ; but who 
knoweth it not that hath looked on the 
pages of history — and that it was doœ 
beneath a mask of firiendship ? the English 
having invited the Scottish nobles to their 
table, and then treacherously strangled 
them. 

Many of the doors bore a large maik 
of chalk, which was the mark Eleanor 
Grahame had spoken of: before each of 
thèse was piled huge hei^ of ttraw, and 
every one of the soldiers bore a lighted 
torch. Their steps were almost noiseless, 
and scarcely a whisper had yet passed 
between them. But now ail was ripe for 
exécution ; and the lady Grahame whis- 
pered WaUace, Ay, the dogs have 
feasted over muoh ; they forgot their ken- 
nel's roof povered the corpse of ose who 
owned a motber ; or, if they did not, they 
knew not that that mother bore the name 
of Grahame! But, Wallace of Ellerslie— '* 
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her Yoice even trembled as 8he spoke**'' it 
-arches too OTer the head of a maiden I 
fain would save." 

" Of a maiden !" repeated Wallace, and 
bending his eye upon her as though he 
doubted her sanity. 

" Aj, a maiden. I know well what I 
said — and an English mûden — yet would 
I save her: for> Wallace, though I feel 
shame in avowing that one who owned a 
Grahame's blood should feel sucHi weak- 
ness — ^mj boy lored her ; else had not the 
English won him to thèir board — and I 
had not stood here a childless parent He 
had looked on her but once; yet since 
thatglance fais every thought has been of 
her. Oh ! is it not a very woman's weak- 
ness to save her ? But I wHl, I will." 

Thcn must this deed rest ?" said Wal- 
lace. 

Rest !" she resumed; no, no ; even 
though- she perish, it must be done. Dost 
thou forget our signal?" and she shouted 
" Lanark !" 

Then was erery torch tfarust to the 
piles of turf and straw, and Wallace's 
was not amongst the last ; for the word 
Eleanor had chosen for the signal, as she 
Imagined, nenred his arm to strike what 
she well knew he otherwise termed a 
coward's blow. 

In an instant the flames rose and spread 
with an almost incredible fury, and soon 
it became one dreadiul scène of carnage 
and confusion. The inhabitants of the 
town were awakened, and might be seen 
kl every direction lookii^ from their Win- 
dows^ but not daring to stir beyond them, 
coi\fecturîng the town to be filled with 
enemies^ and each moment expecting the 
fiâmes to rise around their heads ; while 
irom the immédiate scène, where was 
perfbrming the work of death, came min- 
gled dirieks and groans. Yet stood the 
lady Grahame beside it with an exulting 
heârt ; and when any one of the misérable 
rictims by an effort burst the strongly- 
secured doors, she smiled as she saw the 
soldiôra âtber drive him again into the 
flames, or'thrust their daggers to his 
lieart. But now the flames raged with 
less furj— the deed of revenge was accom- 
l^iished, and she thought on the maiden ; 
and as she tumed to seek Wallace, ez- 
daimed, English though thou wert, 
John Grahame told me thou wert beauti- 



ful and viirtuous ; I would I oould have 
saved thee ; yet art thou more happy^luui 
Eleanor Grahame who liveth. — lïveth! 
Oh, 'twill be a life of death. I will seek 
one of my own glens— " 

A slight tap on the shoulder intemipted 
her ; and as she tumed, her eyes rested 
on the diminutive figure of a âiar, who 
beckoned her to foUow him ; and placed 
his fuiger on his lips as she would have 
spoken. 

" Nay," she muttered, I know not it 
I am right to follow thee : yet it mattera 
but little whither I go, or what be&lleth 
me. But, good father, art sure thou hast 
not mistaken me ?" 

*^ I know thee well ; but on, on," whis« 
pered the friar, ^'or thy heart's dearest 
wishes will not be accomplished." 

Then Eleanor Grahame spoke not ano- 
ther word, but walked on with a nervous 
haste, till her companion stopped beneath 
some large trees which skirted the walls 
of Ayr's monastery. 

Now, my lady of Grahame," said he, 
" we may speak. I had not thought the 
Wallace!s vengeance had been so soon 
taken." 

" The Wallace," retumed Eleanor, 
" had not done it, but for one whose 
every drop of blood is so much hatred to- 
wards ail who call England their country. 
But what boots it to thee? is thy holy 
spirit sorrowing that the wretdies were 
not shriven, and hast thou led me hither 
to listen to thy waUings ? Thou mightest 
have found a more fitting hearer." 

No, proud woman," retumed theûiar 
hastily, *^ I sought thee for purposes far 
différent. Lady of Grahame, thy heart 
burst not 'neath its weîght of sorrow'; 
but I know that thy revenge might serve 
to dry up the sources of thy griefl Doeft 
thou think thou codid'st bear the extrême 
ofjoy as well?" 

"Joy!" exclaîmed Eleanor. ^'Joy! 
old man, go and speak that word to thy 
pampered brethren ; go and whisper it in 
the ear of England's proud Edward, but 
give it not utterance in the présence of 
Eleanor Grahame, of her who listened to 
the endearing name of mother but to make 
her feel the bitter, bitter feelings, that are 
enshrined in woman's bosom when shemay 
np longer hear her child call upon her. — 
Ay, "go and speak of joy to Edward, for 
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he looks around^ and his ejt restt on his 
childreny and their joyous tonts are on his 
ear^-«nd his day dreains are of future 
tLgm, reading with swelling boeoms of 
his Edward's glorious deeds." 

Ay," intemipted the ôiar, and of 
the Graliames tl^ may read yet, if his 
dauntless eye speak truths." 

" Gralunnesr she repeated wildly: 
and placing her hand finnly on die firiar's 
shoulder^ as though she feared he would 
départ ère he assured her that the hopes 
she had that moment fbrmed should not 
be blasted. 

Yes," he said, in a voice of émotion, 
" Lady Grahame ; thy son liveth/' 

Eleanor Graharae bent her miyestic 
figure till her knees touched tlie eardi; 
and crossing lier hands on her breast, said, 
Nerer did a Grahame bend Vkit this 
béfora to aught save his God. IGs 
bletsingbeonthee!"! 

Nay," mterrupted the other in a tre- 
mulous yoice, we shall meet ngeHn, and 
thou wilt reroke that blesnng." 

,No ; ncver, never ; if ever thon 
^KMildst offend thy God, he will look on 
the book of life and find this action re- 
gistered there." 

Hush, hush^ lady I thou art heaping 
•on me praises which thou hast not yeC 
leamtif I merit" 

** But, &ther, my son — why keep me 
^mhimr 

Patience, but for a short time," he 
retumed. 'Bide thou here tiil I have 
sought Wallace. There ia business on 
hand which even a mother's fedings must 
give way for.** And the fiiar was gone 
£tmi her side ère sbe could utter another 
Word. 

Near an hour Sleanor Grahame paced 
beneath those trees, groaaing in the im- 
patience of her spirit ; during which time 
coniused sounds, which she sometimes 
fancied to be sbrieks and groans, seemed 
to corne from tiie monastery. 'Tis but 
the suggestions of this perturbed brain," 
ahe said, after listening for some minutes. 
^'Buoh phantoms I wonder not at — the 
Snglish maiden — !" and she sat heraelf 
down on the turf, and leanîng her head 
on her folded arms, wept bitterly: but 
■uddeidy she heard fbotsteps, and hunied 
accents dwelt on her ear, and beloved 
arms were twined round her neck«, Her 



lips rested on the noble brow of John 
Grahame ! My son— -my boy 1" was sJl 
she could utter. 

** Mother, deare^ motiier!" he ex- 
daimed, as a tear stood in his eye — whj 
Heaven should thus hare faroured me.1 
know not, while mothers, and fathers, and 
wires, and children, are laroenting thome 
whose kiss of affection rested on their 
lips but yesterday- Mother, I can think 
of but one who could hâve saved me." , 

''One!" she exolaimed— '' one !~ok 
my boy, I would yonder deed had not 
been oompleted. Say, John Ghrahame, 
wilt thou curae her who bore thee ?" 

'' Curse!" he ezdaîmed, ''my modier» 
hath not the hmor of yonder sœne be* 
wildered thee ?" 

"Ay, it hatii indeed— Eleanor Gra- 
hame hath sown seeds of bittemess for 
herself. You stare, boy !-— Msten I Her 
you loved, and she who you beliere saved 
thee, is but a cinder in yonder heap of 
smoking ruin ;" and she threw herself 
frantidyon the earth, exdûming, as she 
pressed her hands on her ears^"Now> 
pour out thy curses — but I cannot, will 
not hear tiiem." 

" Nay, my lady mother, if this be ail 
that dirturiis thee," said Grahame, rais* 
ing the frantic Eleanor, and, in his tura, 
bending his knee before her, " know that 
the English maiden anjoumed not witii 
yonder rude soldiers; but, sheltered îan 
the monastery wàlls with most qf tiioae 
who boasted superiority. My eye hath^ 
too, rested on hei midst yonder scène of 
bloodshed-— but our noble WaUaoe ia 
there ; and he whispered me that nought 
of harm should light on her head ; and he 
told me, too, that he bore a message from 
her from me— 'it was, my mother, to hasten 
hitiier." 

" Now, God be praised that her Uood 
rests not on my head! Tis a deadly 
weight taken from my heart But, my 
son, didst thou not speak of bloodshed ?" 

" Ay, my mother ; 'twas a feerful sight 
to see the lloor of the house, where peace 
alone should reign, a field thiokly strewn 
with the slain ; and the men devoted te 
God's senrioe stained with blood they had 
drawn from tiie veins of their fellow men, 
eren though they bore arms against their 
country." 

" Noble souled Walkee!" muttered 
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£leanor^ thom aloue couldst bave per- 
fonned this genwus aetîon. Had lÛea- 
nor Grahame been in thy pl#ce, she 
would have thought on Lanark, and the 
jaMÛden wauLd hâve fallen. How glo- 
riously mig^test thou baye been re- 
▼enged." But while she spoke Wallace 
approached^ and on bis ann leaned the 
^iar^ who had led Eleanor from the con- 
flagration. 

And the maiden, brave Wallace?" 
Aflked Grahame anziously. 

" Thou doBt not then reoognize me?" 
•said the firiar, in a soft silvery yoîce ; aud 
£La he dlTeated his form of the long gown, 
the Ëogllsh maiden stood before them. 
Then^ as John Grahame nuhed towards 
•her, and Eleanor muttered that die won- 
dered not her own son should brave the 
Englishman's swords to gaze on her^ the 
maiden oontinued — " Yes, the generous 
Wallaoe hath indeed saved my life^ and 
that of one dearer to me than mine own : 
-and in so doing he hath preaerved the 
only sword worthy of daahing with his. 
Kay, John^ my Lord Grahame^ thou 
needest not scowl ; 'tis even my faûier." 

Then John Grahame drew her hand 
wHhin his> and threw himself on his knees 
before his mother^ endeavouring to place 
the maiden by his side as he said^ ear- 
aestly, My lady mother, say, wiltthou 
jiot bless her as Uiy daughter ?" 

" I wiU not hear the ' No/ " ezdaimed 
the maiden ; but Eleanor interrupted her^ 
«aying, 

'^Maiden, though I know not thyrank^ 
jioreven thy name — yet will I accept thee." 

" 'Tis U8eless> Lady Grahame. That 
blessing I would not hear : for it would 
then require^ I fear me^ more ^résolution 
than I can boast^ to keep firroly in the 
path my duty hath tracked for me. Thou 
knowest, J<Àn Grahame^ that thou wert 
^aved ùom the fate of thy noble compa- 
nions, and mayhap thou guessest by whose 
interférence." 

" Yes, y es/' he retumed eagerly, ''thy 
sweet interposition ; it could not be other- 
wise." 

'' Even so/' she resumed. "When I 
leamed that the nobility of Scotland were 
invîted to our tables^ I feared some dread- 
fid termination to such an unusual show 
of firiendship ; and then^ John Grahame-— 
for I thought thou wouldest not neglect 
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such an invitation — " she tumed from 
them and blushed deeply — " Yes ; then I 
proctured the promise diat thy life should 
be spared — but the price I—John Gra- 
hame, I gave a promise I had hitherto 
refused — I vowed to become the wife of— 
I will not name whom^ lest I should hear 
words from thy lips^ unbefitting the living 
of thedead." 

The dead !" exclaimed Eleanor. 

" Yes, lady; the dead. He perished 
in yonder fiâmes. He was one of our 
bravest officers. May God pardon him 
his share in the moming's crime."- 

''Amen!" exclaimed Wallace, who had 
hitherto been a voiceless Hstener — " But, 
maiden, thou didst not love him ?" 

Again she blushed> and remained silent 
some minutes: then said calmly, ''An' I 
had, why should I give my hand but as 
a guerdon for saving another's Ufe ?" 

" Thanks, thanks for that avowai," 
exdaimed the young Grahame, throwing 
himself at her feet " Heaven hath can- 
celled that vow." 

"No, no," she oontinued, "thou know- 
est not yet the extent of my vow. I 
swore I would not look on thee after tbis 
day should bave restored thee to thy mo- 
ther and thy country — I came but to bid 
thee farewelll" 

" Then the Ufe thou hast given is little 
worth." 

" Not to thy mother— not to thy coun- 
try? Brave Wallace, thou knowest whom 
I call father. Listen, Lady Grahame, 
and thou, young Sir/' and the maiden 
drew up her figure, which, though petite, 
was capable of pourtrayîng a degree of 
pride, and evçn haughtiness, if any thing 
oalled it foi^. But it was the native 
pride of nobility which now pervaded 
alike her voice and figure. "Wouldest 
thou bave me wed unthinkingly with one 
whose sword must, ère long, clash with 
my father's? John Grahame, wouldst 
thou call her wife on whose head would 
rest a &ther's curse ? No, no ; Elizabeth 
Warenne will even to England directly, 
and seek in the cloister the peace she may 
not find elsewhere. We must then bid 
farewelL Lady Grahame, thou didst 
bless me when I told thee thy son lived : 
wilt thou not recal, and replace it with a 
curse now thou hast leamed that I bear 
the name of one who will be spoken of 
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in ûiture days as one of Scotland's noblest 
foes?" 

" No, maiden," replied Eleanor Gra- 
hame, advancing towards her; ''thou art 
a noble and virtuous maiden ; and I bless 
thee from the depths of my heart. Thou 
hast said well that my son is restored to 
bis country. Yes^ young lady, bis name 
will not be forgotten more than that of 
Surrey's Earl, though they will be looked 
on difTerently. Grahame, for the cause 
of an oppressed country — Surrey, for the 
cause of a rapacious tyrant !" 

The maiden grew pale as she replied, 
" I could bave wished they were to fight 
side by sîde — for one cause — ^but I will 
not name it ; for it becometh not a young 
maiden as I am to dictate on subjects like 
this — and my father will be awaiting me 
•^but I will tell thee be knoweth of this 
▼isit ; and I but wore this habit to escape 
observation. He hath trusted to the dé- 
cision of Elizabeth Warenne, in cases 
where lus own and bis country's welfare 
were involved ; I confessed to him every 
circumstance that hath occurred since 
yesterday moming, and he trusted me 
hither, even though I avowed my love for 
thee, John Grahame." 

A slight noise interrupted her, and as 
each tumed towards the spot whence it 
proceeded, Eleanor and John Grahame's 
eyes rested on the armour-cased figure of 
a tall handsome man, who had seen some 
fifty or sixty summers ; and Wallace wel- 
comed him with a courteous bend of bis 
unbonneted head, while the maiden hung 
fondly on his arm as he bent and kissed 
her. 

Lady Grahame, John de Warenne 
hath to crave thy pardon for coming be- 
fore thee in the accoutrements of war, 
but he is unarmed; for, Wallace," he 
tumed to Wm, we meet for thèse few 
minutes as friends: soon we may meet 
otherwise— -or rathei;, each will then do 
his best for his country — for the brave are 
néver enemies^and Wallace and Wa- 



renne had been bosom friends if one soil 
had owned them as its children. And 
you, Lady Grahame, and you, young Sir, 
though we may not be relations, we will 
part as friends ;" and he bent on the ex- 
tended hand of the lofty Eleanor, and 
shook with a fiiendly warmth the icy 
hand of the motionless youth. 

" John Grahame," said Elizabeth Wa- 
renne, going towards him, and pladng 
her hand on his, farewell !" 

He started as though there had been 
life in that touch, and grasped her hand ; 
and the colour rushed to bis- face as he 
uttered in a hurried and broken voice— 

" Yes, Elizabeth, thou art rîgfat. Ck)uld 
a daughter of the brave Surrey be other- 
wise than noble, in her actions as in her 
descent? My Lord of Surrey," he tumed 
to Warenne, ''thou hast said we diall 
meet again ; be it then where and as soon 
as it may, Grahame will find there his 
death bed. Fare thee well;" and he held 
the maiden to his throbbing bosom, while 
he pressed a long kiss on her blanched 
lips, which now refused to give utteraace 
to the one last word she would bave 
spoken. Warenne, with a sorrovring 
heart, bore his iainting child from the 
scène. 



On the moro of July the 2Sd, 1298, ail 
around but too plainly told that Falkirk's 
fatal battle had been fought In the Esg- 
lish tent lay the corpse of one whose 
limbs bore the dress of one of Scotland's 
nobles. 

Every motion in this place was con- 
ducted with a silence which shewed re- 
spect was paid to the memory of him 
who slept the sleep of death. The Earl 
of Surrey stood by his side ; and a tear 
might be almost said to stand unreproved 
in his eye, as he said, '' This for the sake 
of my Elizabeth ; for that of thy generous 
leader ; ay, and for thy own." 

Sir John Grahame lies buried in the 
churchyard of Falldrk. E. A. Ingbam. 
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THBE^ LOTB^ THES ! 
I*VE wanderM o*er those banks of Rhine, 
Snriched with gifts of oom and vine, 
And oft hâve glided o'er its stream, 
As blue as heayen's own bluest beam ; 
And not a ruined tower or ha]]. 
Bût stin mj steps hâve tracked tliem ail. 
And brigfat the scènes as scènes may be, 
Bat stm they wanted thee. Love, thee ! 

Where rear the seven mounts on hi^ 
Their castled brows, to kiss the skj ; 
Where Rokuid's ruined column stands, 
The wreck of Time's destrucdre hands ; 
And that sweet uHe where dwelt liis lo? e, 
Alas ! the Bride of liim abore ! 
Aly foot lias been ; but still, to me, 
They wanted a]l in wanting thee. 

My little boat IVe made to glide 
Where liurdy's rocks o^enhade the tide ; 
Its mgged form in anger loun, 
Undad by verdure or by flowers, 
And stenily spums the wave in hate, 
That liides the lovely Syren's fiite. 
Romantic Rhine ! how dear *twould be, 
To'shaie such scènes with thee, Love, tliee ! 

l've stood on Laufin*s rugged biow, 
Tliat frowns upon the ieJh below. 
And gazed on the bright rainbowM spray. 
An arch where fairies* steps might stray; 
l've scaled the rock the stream lias kissM 
Befbre its wave was cruihed to mist ; 
A scène so wild, was dear to me. 
But doubly dear if shared with thee ! 

I*ve climbed the mountain heights with toi], 
Where reckless hunters seek their spoi], 
And ofl have watched their snow-peaks, red 
With blushes the sun^s Idss liad spread, 
Grow pale and dim as evening threw 
Around their fbnns a soberer hue. 
Tin night came on — and, could I see 
Such beanty. Love, nor think of thee ! 

E. M. P. 

8TANZA8. 

By Henry Brandreth^ Junior, Atsthar qf « The 
Garland,'* ^o. 
Belikvc me, if I e*er hove strayed 

Beyond the bounds that Love aUows, 
I stin am thine alone, dear maid,— 
Tliine still Afièction's earliest vows. 

I wm not say I ne*er have seen 
As bxight an eye, as fiùr a ùce ; 

I will not say Ine*er have been 
Wbero Beauty mom with equil gmoe. 



But, lady, this lU say— juid Truth 
Ha]lows each word with holiest fire— 

That not e*en in thy days of youth 
Seem'd ha]f so sweet to me, thy lyie^ 

Ai now, that touched by grief and care, 
Its chôids assume a meUower tone. 

And fedings, earthly once that were, 
Seem breathing now of Heav*n alone. 

What though they wliiiperM I was changed, ' 
And never oould to one be true ; 

Can true-iove hearts be thus estranged ? 
And is such Love*s caméléon hue ? 

No, lady, no — 'twas but to try 
How fikise or true thy plighted troth ; 

Ah l Uttle deem*d they that the sigh 
Thy bosom heaved belonged to both. 

But so it was— to Eastem skies ' 

Love bore that sigh from Erin*s bower ; 

He could have brought no richer prize, 
Nor one so spelled with magie power. 

And it hath been, indeed, a spell, 
O'er many a wave, on many a land ; 

It bore me on through flood and fell, 

Love's own bright " Signet of Command.*' 

And it, at length, hath borne me home 
To her whose love — Hke some fixed star— 

Eccentric though it may not roam, 
Beams not less brightly from a&r. 

Then i^ perchance, I e'er have strayed 
Beyond the bounds that love hath set, - 

'Twas but the traitor eyes, fidr maid— 
The heart is thine, thine only yet. 

May, 1828. 

ON BBING ASKED BY T. C — , ESQ. TO 
TUBN HIS ITALIAN SONNETS INTO 
EN6LISH VERSE. 

You bid me pour your flowing strain 
AcroBS a rude and tuneless lyre, 
Unhallowed by poetic fire : 

Such mandate must be given in vain f 
First bid the spirit of immortal song 

Descend, and, with her airy wing, 
Sweep the dark chords of thought along. 

And pour her gbwing light upon the string. 
In vain she oomes, my rugged numbers flow 

Untuned, unpolished by the hand of art ; 
Smiling in gladness, tearful in their woe, 

The feelings speak which agitate my heart 
Fair fimcy*s votary, and her willing slave, 
I knre the fettcrs and the soul she gave ! 

S. a 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PBINTS OF THE FASHIONS. 



ENOLISH FASHIONS. 

A DiNNBB PaRTY DBEflB. 

A Dress of gros de Napks of a bright, 
rich rçd, between the ruby and the auia- 
ranth, trimmed at the border of the skirt 
with black pluche-de-soye, or with velvet, 
of a light and silky texture. The corsage 
is made plain to fit the ehape^ and is en- 
drded by a belt of black velvet The 
head-dress consista of a béret of black 
satin^ tasteiiilly omamented with white 
ribbon^ with satin stripes^ the colour of 
the govm. Feathers of the bird of para- 
dise are disposed with much élégance^ in 
detached plumage beneath the brim^ 
whençe they take a spiral direction to- 
wards the summit of the béret. 

Ball Dress. 
OvER a white satin slip is a dress of 
white tulle, or crépe-œrophane, wîth a broad 
trimming at the border, of a novel kind, 
in honey-comb, of the same material as 
the dress. This trimming is remarkable 
for its lightness as for its ^beauly: it is 
surmounted by detached bouqtiets of Pro- 
vence roses. The body is made plain, 
and the sleeves short and full. A beauti- 
fîil bouquet of roses, with a few sprigs of 
myrtle, is placed on the right side of the 
bust The hair is arrange^ in ringlets, 
and slightly adomed with flowers^ or with 
jeweUery omaments. 

A Chtld's Drbm. 
A FROCK of white India muslin^ richly 
embroidered at the border, wiA panta- 
loons of the same. The corsage à f enfant, 
with short sleeves, and a bow of blue 
ribbon on each shoulder: a blue sash 
complètes this simple and appropriate 
costume. 

FRENCH FASHIONS. 
Walkino Dress. 
A HiGH dress of %ht willow-green 
Levantine, with a broad hem round the 



border, headed by a chain, «m rmikau. 
A white jacanot-muslin spencer, with 
sleeves à la MaimtMce, confined at the 
wrist by a cuff, with a double ruffle of 
lace on each side, one nezt the wrist, and 
the other next the arm ; thèse are divided 
by a bracelet of dark hair. A pèlerine of 
fine India muslin, handsomely embroi- 
dered, is wom with this dress, and is 
trimmed round by broad lace, and finished 
round the throat by a triple ruff of nar- 
row lace. Under this ruff is a rainbow^ 
zéphyr sautoir, of green and red. The 
bonnet is of fine Leghom, or of canary- 
yellow satin, wiUi a pink crown. Half 
boots of the same colour as the dress. 

EvENiNO Dress. 
A DRESS of very fine India muslin, with 
two rows of embroidery, in colours, round 
thé border, each row finished by a (ringe 
of correspondent shades. The corsage 
made with a Jidm fi*ont, and a drapery 
across the bust. A double fiîll of very 
fine lace is wom just below the throat. 
The hair is arranged in very full curls on 
each side of the face ; and on the summit 
of the head it is formed en corbeille; which 
is divided from the front curls by a 
splendid diadcm-comb of pearls and gold. 
The ear-pendants are also of wrought 
gold. 

Carriaoe Dress. 
OvER a white muslin petticoat, richly 
embroidered, is wom a pelisse, left open 
in front of the skirt ; the pelisse is of ce- 
lestial-blue, with fadngs of the same, 
embroidered in fiowers of round petals, 
with wMte floiae silk ; the fadngs are 
scaUoptd at the edge> and trimmed round 
with narrow blond. The sleeves ara à 
l^imbécile, and are confined at the wrists 
by lace ruffles. Double mancherons, con- 
sisting of one large scalop falliug over the 
other, surmount the sleevet ; thèse are 
alM trimmed with narraw blond. Tbehat 
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ÎB of white chip, ornamented with blond» 
and boYTR of buff-coloured ribbon» edged 
on each side bj blue satin stripei. The 
hal^^boota are of nankm. 



OENBRAL OBSERVATIONS 

OK 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

It is norelty which gires the highest 
attraction to drest^ if taste and élégance 
are not forgotten ; and eyery purreyor of 
the toilet is now occupyiag the leisure 
hour» while the days are jet of a com^ 
fortable length» in the invention of what- 
ever maj add grâce to female beauty. 

Novelty îs the high priestess of that 
^«riable and capricious power» named 
fibshion : &iry like, it lies concealed under 
a flower» in the variouB pattems of our 
rîdi and élégant blonds» in the tie of a 
bow of ribbon» and wanders through the 
mazes of the élégant pattems ibund on 
our silks and chintzes. Ingenious in em- 
bellishing erery native charm» it pro- 
dueea the cokMir to soit the complexion» 
and the omaments whî^ best accard 
with the features. 

The capadous sléeves» however» to the 
summer pelisse» and the muslin canezou 
spencer» are now no longer to be classed 
among novelties ; but» accoiding to the 
old maxim» that " when things are at the 
worst thej will mend of themselves»" let 
us hope» as thèse enonnous sleeves hâve 
attained the acme of the ridiculous» they 
are in their wane. 

-A muslin dress» beautifully prînted» in 
a pattera of some brigfat colour» with a 
white canea»u spencer» is mudi admîred 
for the moming promenade. For mam^ 
mg home costume» white jacanot dresses 
are wom ; and when thèse form an out- 
doer costume» a silk itmMr^ tied round 
the throat» is, if the weatiier be mîld 
enoug^» the sole addition. Muslin pèle- 
rines» embroidered in the roost exquiMte 
dtyle» are favouiite out-door coverings 
over coloured dresses of grot de Napkê, 
They are elegantly pointed bdûnd» en 
Jldiu, as low as the sash. Some ladies 
prefer a pèlerine the same as the dress. 
Scarfii are universaL Shawls of Chinese 
erape» or of other light material» are often 
thrown o^er the dress» when the weather 
is ddJûj, or threatening rain* 



The bonnets are verj beoomfaig as to- 
shape» but many ladies wear them again 
extremely wide. The late reform ren-* 
dered the bonnets very oharroing this 
sommer: the novdty delighted us» be« 
cause it was not &played by a sudden 
transition firom very large to very smalL 
There are some beautiiul bonnets of the 
new ^pe» in white grot de Naples; yerj 
short at the ears» and the brim made in 
the same manner as that of a oopo^bon- 
net: fluted» and shaped out by whale- 
bone; the crown tastefiiUy ornamented 
with ethereal-blue» or some other sum- 
mer-coloured ribbon» and a rich white 
blond falling o?er the edge of the brim. 
We hare seen one of celestial-blue» of the 
same kind» trinuned with violet-colour: 
it was élégant and becoming ; but thia 
description of bonnet looks best when 
white. One of the very wide bonnets we 
hâve seen was of bhish-coloured satin» 
trimmed with ribbons of the same» and 
th» size of the bonnet was considerably 
aagmented by a y&rj broad blond at the 
edge. We gready admire an appendage» 
which is so universally becoming» as it 
gives much sofbiess to the features ; but 
the hat or bonnet with sueh an additioa 
should n<rt in itself be yery large. Leg- 
hom bonnets» slightly trimmed with co- 
loured ribbon» continue to be wom in the 
' tnoming walks. The brims of ail bats 
lure nmch ornamented imdemeath ; which 
is requisite» as they fly off the &ce. The 
cnmaments consist of quiUed bkmd» bows» 
and pufis of ribbon. Hats are chieây of 
white watered gros de Naples for the car- 
riage» with a very low crown: thèse are 
trimmed in varions ways^» according ta 
fancy» but ail have a blond at the edge of 
the brim. 

White muslin dresses» at the latter end 
of August» prevailed much» both for 
matrons and young persoas» for whom 
they axe certainly most suited» though 
they may be wom at any âge; and a 
venerabk old lady» residing entirely in 
the country» does not misbecome her 
snow*white robe. Of laU years» how- 
ever» the eye has been so long accustomed 
to the respectability of silk dresses» that 
we do not admire middle-aged ladies at- 
tired in the peculiar garb of youth. Thèse 
white muslin dresses are chiefly made 
with one broad flounce at the boider; 
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and sleeves of such immoderate width, 
which 80 draw the attention, and so hide 
tbe ewêOffe, that we can scarcelj see how 
it ia tnade : their nanie ia sufficient, and 
we do not like to write it The fooddice, 
lioweyery is, on a close inspection, found 
to be either en gerbe, or fitting close to the 
ahape ; the latter fashion, from its ti^t- 
ness, rendering the sleeves yet more con- 
spicuous* At dress parties, coloured 
crape, embroidered tulîe, or fine India 
muslin, is the material most in faTOur for 
gowns. Thej ha?e but little trimming ; 
simplicitj bdng .generally the order of 
the day, £rom the last month of summer 
to the second or third week of autumn. 
A single rudte is often all the omament 
at the border of the aboye-mentioned 
dresses. Coloured dresses of Indian taf- 
fety are trimmed in the same manner. 
The dresses are still much eut away from 
the shoulders ; a very élégant pèlerine of 
blond is, howeyer, often thrown over 
them. Some ladies wear & fichu under- 
neath their dress; but the texture is so 
thin, they might es well be without it. 
For half dress we haye seen a pretty 
gown of Levantine, the colour of the 
pomegranate rind: it was bordered by 
two flounces, and the corsage was fastened 
in front in the manner of those wom by 
the females of Switzerland. The sleeves 
were long, and only moderately full : the 
lady, however, who was thus unobtrusive- 
ly attired, was accompanied by one who 
wore a gown of puce-coloured groe de 
Napke, and^ this dress was rendered very 
conspicuous by a white canessou spencer 
of clear muslin, the sleeves of which were 
so capacious that their fîill folds hung far 
below her bips. 

Very élégant caps of white blond are 
wom in moming déehabiUe, and often 
through the day in home costume. They 
are sparingly trimmed with ribbon of two 
différent colours ; are placed backward, 
and very much on one side : the side of 
the hair on the right, which is most dis- 
covered, is arranged in several rich curls ; 
and great care and skill are requisite to 
render thèse coiffeares becoming, in the 
disposai of the hair, and in the putting 
on of the cap. Caps, which are merely 
confined to the breakfcuit table in a lady's 
own dressing-room, are of plain taJk, with 
rosettes fonned of the same, and no rib- 



bon; the hair is concealed under them, ' 
and though they seem to indicate indis- 
position, they are délicate and becoming 
head-dresses. Caps and turbans, at this . 
season of the year, seldom display much 
variety. At home, young ladies wear 
their hair devoid of all auxiliary oma- 
ment ; except, perhaps, at the dress con- 
cert, and the rural bail, when a few 
fiowers are added. The hat, or bonnet, 
is so seldom laid aside, as, on a fine sum- 
mer's day, the moming ride, the prome- 
nade, either in the country, or in the 
park and grounds belong^g to the pa- 
teraal seat, keep the young persons gene- 
rally out of doors till it is time to dress 
for dinner; and as the rural parties are 
much in the fête-^àampêtre style, or oon- 
sisting of public breakfasts, a dress hat is 
the fevoutite co^feure of the matrons. 
Thèse hats are generally of white crape, 
with plumes of featiiers of some light 
summer colour. The Êeidiion of coloured 
plumage extends also to white turbans 
and bérett. 

The favourite cdours are pomegra- 
nate, pea-green, ethereal-blue^ dive- 
brown, pink, and puce-colour. 

OB MONTHLY OOMI^ÎTDIUM OP FOREIGN 
COSTUME. 

By a Parisian Correspondent, 

Gosrruius of paris. 

Tbouoh the weather was not proiHtious 
to the first balls of Ranekgh, yet a few 
fine evenings . rendered Tivoli a veryin- 
teresting spectacle, firom the number of 
well-dressed females there collected. 

Muslin scarfs are much admired for the 
promenade; and thin muslin spencers à 
la Falière, are much in favour over a 
striped dress of gros de Naples, Pèlerines, 
the same as the dress with which they 
are wom, are made entirely plain. Sim- 
plicity is now observed, except for the 
théâtre or some extraordinary/^ The 
muslin pèlerines are all laid in sraall plaits. 

One of the prettiest oraaments seen on 
white chip hats, is a large, double, fiill- 
blom garden-poppy, of a very pale jMak; 
and a hat of white diiplined withcherry- 
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colour, and plumage of the same bright 
tint, bas been mucb [admired. I saw a 
bat at Tivoli^ ornamented witb a brancb 
of purple foX'glove, and lilac ribbons; 
under the brîm was a very broad ribbon^ 
fluted. One lady had a white crape bat 
ornamented witb blond^ and a long brancb 
of wild^ wbite roses ; wbich^ after having 
been carried round the crown at its sum« 
mit, fell down over tbe brim, beneath 
whicfa, was a brancb of rose-buds. The 
Leghom hats are generaUy adomed vith 
double coquelicots, formed of feathers, or 
with bunches of any red-coloured flowers. 
Close capote bonnets are wom in the 
momlng walks, of clear, white lawn, kept 
in shape by whalebone. Some of thèse 
bonnets are also seen in gros de Naples. 
This kind of bonnet is also in favour for 
the eyening promenade; for which pur- 
pose it is composed of gauze ribbons 
sewn together, and strips of blond. The 
réopères hat, tied under the chin, over a 
eomette, is much wom in the country. 
Thèse hats are generaUy of straw, and 
they are tied with coloured ribbon, with 
linings of the same tint. Some Leghom 
hats, and also some of white crape, are 
trimmed with yery broad gauze ribbon ; 
pne half of which bas a number of very 
narrow stripes ; the other half is painted 
over in a wreath of vine-leaves. In addi- 
tion to this ribbon, is generally seen a 
long branch of myrtle, or two bunches of 
various kinds of pinks. 

Dresses of chintz, with a blue or a 
green grotxnd, figured over in palm-leares, 
are much in favour at Tivoli: the corsage 
is disposed in drapery over the bust ; 
forming three divisions of folds, which 
spread out from under the sash to the top 
of the bust, where their fîilneas is lost 
Printed muslins, on a white ground, with 
broad blue stripes, and a running pattera of 
various colours, are much admired. I lately 
saw a young lady, who wore a chamois- 
coloured dress striped with pink ; it was 
trimmed at the border with so broad a 
bias fold, that the skirt was divided in 
two equal portions. One of thèse parts, 
from the sash to the knee, was in straight 
stripes, theother was in diagonal stripes, 
fi-om the shoe to the knee, and bdow was 
a narrow band with the bias in a contrary 
dirccUon. Among the most fasMonable 
ladies at the Ranelsgh bail, was one who 



had a dress of crêpe lisse, of a bright rose- 
colour, with the corsage plaited à V Edith 
at the back and at the front A, very 
beautiful young lady wore a dress of 
jacanot tnuslin, bordered with ^ narrôw 
lace. Afidku was wom underaeath, with 
a falling collar, which was also trimmed 
with lace. The sieeves are excessively 
large, and well ment the title now given 
them : they hang as low as the bips, and 
the top of the sleeve is laid in small plaits. 
At the spectacle given at court lately, 
were seen white dresses, embroidered 
with coloured silk ; some, of painted groe 
de NapkSi or of embroidered tafiêty ; 
others, of gauze, ornamented with gold 
above the hem, or with bouquets of âowers 
in silk mingled with gold. The princesses 
of Orléans appeared charming in their 
simple white dresses, without any orna-* 
ment but a bouquet placed in the sash. 
The corsages were à la Grecque, or à 
rEdith. 

The newest caps bave the crowns of 
blond, and are trimmed in firont with a 
wreath of ribbon eut in leaves, &c. The 
dress hats are chiefly ornamented with 
the ûowers of bulbous plants ; and under 
the brim, are gauze ribbons spread out, 
called bandeaux, which terminate on each 
side, by demi^rosettes. The brims of 
dress hats are bordered by a satin rouleau, 
when the hat is of crape. Another rou-i 
leau is stretched over the crown to the edge 
of the brim, on the left side, and serves 
to support a broad blond, slightly fiilled. 
The ends of the rotUeau are concealed on 
the crown, by a bouquet of dandelion in 
flower. On the side of the brim this 
rouleau is fastened by a rosette of gauze 
ribbon with satin stripes, the long ends 
of which are fringed, and float loose. The 
hairelegantly arranged; bérets and toques, 
differing in nothing since my last accounts, 
form the favourite covffeures for evening 
parties. At the spectacle above men- 
tioned, six yoimg ladies appeared, each 
with a bouquet of pinks on one side of the 
head, and diamonds waving amongst the 
jdats of their hair. 

At rural balls married ladies wear Leg- 
hom hats, ornamented with two long 
white feathers. 

The favourite colours are celestial-i 
blue, verd-^intique, pearl-grcy, rose-colour, 
cherry«K:olour^ grass-green, and brown. 
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In fhe disposai of single yoluraes, it is 
our wish, this month^ to bring up some 
arrears. We accordiogly commence with 
" Coin the Wanderer, a VisUm of Heaven, 

JDarhne$s, and oiker Pùemê, by 

Had we the space of the Quarterly Re- 
view, we would not only exercise the 
lash freely upon the autbor of this assem- 
blage, but we would ^^shew cause" for 
exercising it. From the title page, it is 
«vident that the writer courts rather than 
shuns compariaon ; and this is yet more 
imequiTocally {garent in the conceit and 
arrogance which préface the work in the 
fbrm of a ^* Dialogue between the Author 
«nd a Friend." Instead, however, of en- 
tering into the courted comparison, we 
shall content oursehes with the observa- 
tion, that, throughout the rolume of be- 
tween three and four hundred pages, 
nothing is so remarkable as the facility 
with which die writer has picked up, as 
it were, one by one, the ideas of Lord 
Byron, and expanded and dihited them. 
This censure— ^ or compliment— ^applies 
pardcularly,'^ it can apply to one poem 
more than another, to the -pièce entitled 
" Darkness." We bA any person of un- 
prqjudiced and sane mind, whetfaer, by 
pôssibility, this poem oould hâve been 
written, if Lord Byron's poem on the 
aame subject, and with ihe same title, 
had not appeared? And, ûu*ther, we 
would aak, whether any man whose 
poetical omiceptions and feeliags were 
inrested with a spai^ of orîginality, wnM 
h&ve written «uoh a poem a/ter Lord 
Byron? 

Of the pditîcal, « well as the poetical, 
creed of our author, we may form a pret- 
ty accurate estimate wben he speaks oi 
Tommy Moore, the soag writer, ihe bio- 
grapher of Sheridan, &c. &c^&c, as ^ the 
first of Patriots (!) as of Poets" (!!)— of 
"poer Milman^ struggling, for once, to 
say êo m eék ing out of the common"— and 
of Southey (anidst a hétePtgenous 



of fîirious rituperation) as one that 
never bom a poet"---4w one, in whose 
productions there is no life, or feeling, 
or pasnon but, that ail is Terbose 
efiect, and tedious eocentricity." Here 
the text is its own comment. 

Gain the Wanderei'' opens very im- 
posingly, with '^the Lord and the Hotft 
of Heaven," and a " Chorus of Spirits,*' 
<^ter the death of Abel. Lucifer and Gain, 
the two leadlng persons of the drama, aré 
most magnificent and sublime philoso- 
phers, of a oertaûi school. Had thetr 
philosophy, however, emanated from the 
pen of Lord Byron, it would have expe- 
rienoed no mercy, even at tke bar of the 
Court of Chancery. As for as the dicti<Hi 
of the work is concemed, we fiequently 
meet, in what the writer intended for 
poetry, with consid^able force and power 
of -expression; occasionally even witk 
gleams— bursts of talent— we had ahnott 
said -of genius. Here, for instance : — 

Her lips aie parced, and more like rose lesrek 
opening 

To the invisible aiii. H«r hair hov Kghdy 
DdCh its pale golden wieaâis in «an^ed 
Lmarianee duster down tint nedc; andsest 
On h«r white boaom, wbeie tiie violet vein 
Shedaadhn IntlK: down evento berkaae, 
VcUing, yet hidiag not the vounded ahape 
Of those limba sweDing with voluptuotu folnesi^ 
And glowiog through them aa the Bofiened 
moon 

Thiough the deptha of shadowing leaves I Where 

Beauty dweOa 
Revealed at once as on her visible throne, 
Whidi the eye clhns with gaxing on, and faeatt 
Owns in its fidnt idolatiy I Oh, she doth 
Ghfû pain ftom the czeesa of raptoie $ a creatine 
Wm 

To be wuriiip^; a tUng in wfaase bright 



LUè w«re imtaioitel, dealh aad pain ftrgat 
In the de^ heaven of her absorhiog love I 

This, too, is beautiful; tfaough more 
so in the sentiiaent th«n in the ezpre»» 
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I knew ÛMt memoriei 



And tboughts were in thee, whidi âioa hast not 
told; 

And how can lore when aiiglit i» bidden from it 
Exîst ? Whoae inmost self and soul should be 
Familîaar to its loved one as its Ood. 
Thou neyer didst lore aught, or if aagfat tumed 
to thee 

As Jy they Bke mysèlf weie wretdied : tbou 
Haat ootfiTed hope, or haat mewer proYod it t 
Itwata ipaik quenched in tfay eailiett bting^ 
A wearinoB of lifb and ail life*8 thingi, 
la maiked npon thy brow in Hnea too deep 
To be oonoealed, tbe rerj Vifjtit at timea 
That breaks tfacie scems a mod^ery of joy» 
Thoefote thou hast no Ood I Nay, if thon 

Thon oouldst not be the lonely thing thon art. 
His n^, dim as thou laidst it was, is quenched: 
And wfaence can hiqppiness corne but from Him 
who 

Is its sole firantain? 

Power^ pathos, and beauty, are aiso 
conspicuous in the last soliloquy of Gain, 
at page 144. At the close of the poem, 
^ the fearfiil prophecy of the Archangel" 
18 either misunderstood or mîsrepresent- 
ed ; for Gain is killed^ though accident- 
ally, by an arrow from the bow of his son 
Enoch. 

But we must proceed. A curiosity 
présents itself in a long poem, with most 
Toluminous notes, " On Deity which 
poem, the author tells us, was rather a 
commentary suggested from die notes at- 
tached to H, than the notes from the 
poem." Without one trait of origînality 
in either, the poem, as well as the notes, 
is full of the lumber of leaming, and the 
jargon of mock philosophy. The one so- 
litary idea by which it b pervaded, and 
upon which erery point is made to hinge, 
is that of the old doctrine of a Fate, or 
Destiny, to which even the Deity is sub- 
servient. Upon this fomidation, indeed, 
the superstructure of the whole volume is 
raised. We pause not to hotice the mul- 
titudinous sneers of the writer, philoso- 
phical and political, religious and poed- 
cal ; but we should regard it as an act of 
injustice on our own part, were we not to 
admit that, amidst hisibeHef in the doctrine 
of Fate, and of the two etemally oppos- 
ing principles of Good and Evil, he is an 
adyocate rather for than against the im- 
mortality of die soul— according to his 
owii AuMsy.. 

iVb. S7 — Foi. X 



Of the musical ear of a writer, who 
piques himself upon the nodon of tmitat* 
ing the ruggedneêê of glarwuê John, We 
wiah to ofier one or two spécimens, and 
then we hâve done. Such spécimens may 
be taken, ad libitum, from any one of the 
longer poems: we shall take our's at 
random from "Napoléon BQu^onaparte : 
Lhies written on the Fieldof Waterloo :"— 
^Tis tomething to hâve stood upon this fidd s 
To haoê Hved m tkom Mif momentt qf Hmê 

fnmwhàeh 
It took an era, Àc 

• • • • • 

Hit tpirii woê <mê cf thôêêorMnêd io riêe, 
And dêvelope iheir enêtyks m» comnMony 
iffhich 

It may be, &c. 

• « # • • 

Hêftrinéd UatAt gaUê tfthe eafitàlt. 

« • • e • 
The gigantic hei^ to whioh he had ndsed- 

France 

• • * • • 

He it gonê—hit memarff ihrillt through tu yeé 
Like thê toundqfa departed thwtdâT'tUfrm* 

We tum to another production— TTte 
Brurmridc, a Poem, m Three Cantos"-^ 
which, but for Lord Byron's ''Don Juan,'* 
would certainly never have been written; 
but, then, it is an exceedingly dever ef- 
fort—an avowed imitation — and, as ail 
imitations should be, a mere exercise, a 
play of the spirit and fancy. Regarding 
it as a jeu ^esprit, perhaps the air and 
manner — ^in some respects even the spirit 
— of one writer were never more bappily 
caught by another than in the présent in- 
stance. Two or three brief excerpts will 
shew this better than any description or 
analysis. The subject, we should pre-« 
mise, is the fall of the Brunswick Théâtre, 
abad subject, in itself, for a poem, but 
one well suited for the imitation of a 
work in whîch the grave and the gay, the 
pathetic and the satirical, were, accord- 
ing to the peculiar genius of Byron, so 
strangely and abruptiy contrasted, and so 
singularly blended with each other, as in 
"Don Juan." Hère is a reflection upon 
repentance :— 

One good in dylng dnis we may ditoorer, 
That people may vpent— but then they wonU ; 

They stiH keep hoping that they shall Teoover, 
And put it off uBtil they>find they don't; 

And thus they trille on tiU ail is orer ; 
It grieves me modiy and IVe tfaongfat modi 
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But « while theie's life there's hope," 'tis an 

old sentence, 
And while there^s hope there ia not mudi le. 

penunce. 

The silly^ or rather half impious mode 
in which every little accident, or préser- 
vation from accident, is, by some peopfe, 
ascribed to the spécial interférence of 
Providence, is thus happily enough ri- 
diculed 

One hen-pecked gentlemmn had set his mind . 

On going there quite early, but his wife 
Mo8t providentiallif was diirinclined 

To hurry, ao detain'd her dearest life, 
Who, asis usual in such case, rejmi'd, 

Orumbled and then gave way after short 
striiè, 

And reach*d the Brunsirick, sorely vexed and 

* hothered, 
Just too hte by ten minutes to be smothered. 

Another would hare sharM the général crundi, 
But providentially drank over-ni^t 

A monstrous quantity of whiskey-punch. 
And waking in the mom bewildered quite, 

Incapable of break&st or even lunch, 
He stay'd at home to set his stomadi rig^t, 

Where bile and aâd wagM a horrid strife, 

^nd nuning thus his liver, sav'd his life I 

For îts tnith, and for the crédit of poor 
human nature, we love the feeling that is 
expressed in this stanza : — 
And first the gen'ràl impulse was to save— 

In human breasts that impulse is the strongest : 
Of aH the sympathies which Nature gave, 

'Tis that which earliest wakes and lasts the 
longeât. 

An enmities are buried in the grave. 

And fitly; — if thou doubtest it thou wrongest 
Our nature, which can ruin, injure, hate. 
But ne*er *gainst man makes commoa cause 
withFate. 

And equally do we love and cherish 
the author's noble ideas of the soul's 
blessed immortality. After inquiring 
why we gaze upon the lonely beach 
and broJcen cliff, we never saw before"— 
why tbe etemal océan teaches deep and- 
effective lessons — and after exhorting his 
reader not to let extemal nature bound- 
his range, he exclaims : — 

Look how the Joul of man hath been endued ; 
Tbe sympathy which binds in union stiange 

Congenial soûls, the links of gratitude, 
Of mutual minds the bliasful Interchange, 

Tbe pow*r of saving, joy of doing good, 
The solemn fàrewell, die sveet récognition. 
And aH the nobl«r types of maa^*a condition* 



But oh ! beyond ail theae, if thou hast known 
What 'tis to have thy heart*s affections plac'd 

On some fond being, whom thou lov*st alone 
With tender ardour, pasdonate yet chaste, 

Whose love to thee is dearer than a thione ; 
If e*er the look of nqpture thou hast tzac*d 

In th* aU-confiding, happy, consdous eye — 

Think, think of thèse, unà/eel thou canst not 
die! 

This poem is well entitled to the dis- 
tinction ît bas attained— that of reaching 
a second édition. 

The lovers of spirit and power in poetry 
— they who are not fastidious in the 
rhythra and polish of . verse — will be 
greatly pleased with Gabrielle, a Taie of 
the SwisêM&ufUainSjby C.Redding:' The 
character of the story— a pathetic picture 
of gentle, harmless insanity— is so aweet, 
so simple, so toUching in its détails — ^pos- 
sesses so much intrinsic ment and beauty 
— that we could wish the writer had, be- 
fore presenting it to the public, paid more 
attention to the harmony of versification. 
The common eye îs too apt to estimate 
the value of a gem by tbe exquisîteness of 
its setting. This little volume is inscribed 
" To the Author of ' The Pleasures of 
Hope;'" and it may be remarked, that 
Byron and Campbell, essentially différent 
as they are from each other, yet both of 
them poets of intense feeling, are evi- 
dently the idols of Mr. Redding's worship. 
Thus, the spirit of the former will in- 
stantly be seen in the folio wing lines 

Recumbent on thy early hier, 

Thou that 80 late wert ail to me ! 

I ooiûd tbe sight of sorrow spore. 
But it would seem unkind to thee^ 

As though in death it shoiûd appear 

I slighted what in lifb was dear. 

Yet thou canst fieel it not : to thee 
Love and neglect are equal now ; 

Nor slight, nor my love's peijury, 

Nor falsehood could make dark thy brow ; 

That silent eye, in paUid sleep, 

Love*s vigil ne*er again shall keep. 

While gaxing on thy faded forrn, . 

J cannot think thee dead ! 
TÎiou art too precious for the worm, . 

Thou bride of Death*s dark bed. 
Oh ! he hath changed that forehead.brigfat--« 
Those lips! — I cannot bear the sight. 

In The Soldier Lover's Farewell, of 
which we transcribe the first stanza, a 
touch of Campbell is equally apparent:—, 
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BertbBy one kin, I nrast awsy-. 
• The 8un it riaingied to-day; 

But redder wiH he set at night 

Upon the bloody field of fîght. 
Bertha, one kiss, I must away—- 
There^n set a redder sun to-day I 

The chai^ of ruggedness in versifica^ 
tion 18 far less applicable to Mr. Red- 
ding's minor poems than to the story of 
Gabrîelle. Ail the force and fire of Kôr- 
ner are happUy transfîised into his noble 
▼ersion of the Sword Song," with which 
our readers are probably familiar^ and 
into the Frayer during Battle." We 
close with a few spirited and truly poeti- 
cal lines firom "Stanzas"--a misnonoer^ 
by-the-by— os the Death of Byron:"— 

O it WBS grand to die 'mid shadowy ibrms 
Of ported fi^ory ! where the earth yet warms 
With the bright f^aw his genius round him east, 
A coniscation of the mighty past, 
In the rich laod of the imperished name, 
Where centre still the brigbtest rays of iSune, 
Undying Greece, that may ail fiite defy, 
Like Enoch, bom with immortality I 

We hare been much interested în the 
perusal of F<mH Scènes and Incidents 
in tke Wilds qf North America; being a 
Diary of a Wintcf^s Route from Halifax to 
the Canadas, and during Four Months* 
Résidence in the Woods on the Borées of 
Lakes Huron and Simcoe, by George Head, 
Esq." It is impossible for us to accom- 
pany this intelligent, lively, and spirited 
writer througii his fatiguing and harass- 
ing jouméy, or to take iip our abode with 
him in his log-house ; but, as presenting 
an agreeable spécimen of hîs manner, we 
shall ofTer a part of one of his night 
scènes, which, in our eye, is exceedingly 
striking and pîcturesque. In the course 
of hîs joumey from Presque Isle to Ri- 
vière de Cai>e, Mr. Head, with his Cana* 
dian guides and other attendants, was 
overtaken by a violent storm of snow and 
wind, the snow having already faUen to a 
considérable d'epth upon the frozen river 
on which the party was proceeding. To 
resist the storm, or to proceed, was no 
longer practîcable ; night was approach- 
îng, and tbey were compelled to seek 
shelter in the forest A large tree was soon 
iblled, a square spot of groùnd cleared, a 
large fire Hghted, and a covering of spruce 
boughs raised over their heads as a par- 
tial ddeaee against the snow, which was 



still falling in great abundance. One side 
of the square was bounded by a huge 
tree stretched across, against which the 
fire was raised ; and into the hollow tnink 
of another old tree Mr. Head contrived 
to work his way for shelter. The snow 
was banked up on ail sides nearly five 
feet high, like a white wall, and it reso- 
lutely maintained its position, not an atom 
yielding to the fierce cra<^mg fire which 
blazed up close against it The men 
cooked themselves some broth, Mr. 
Head toasted himself a pièce of salted 
pork on a stick, and gave his companions 
a good allowance of whiskey. 

One by one they lighted their tobacco pipes, 
and coDtinued to smoke ; till, dropping off by 
degrees, the whole party at last lay stretched ont 
snoring before me. 

Large flakes of snow coniinued to fidl, and 
heavy dots dropped occasionally upon thë grotmd. 
Our enormons fire had the efièct of making me 
80 comfortably warm, that I had defèrred the 
use of my buffalo skin till I lay down to sleep, 
and were it not for the volumes of smoke with 
which I was at times disturbed, and the piecea 
of fire which bumt holes in my dothes wherever 
they happened to fidl, my lodging would hare 
been, under drcumstances, truly agreeable. I 
sat for some time, with a blanket thrown over 
my shouldeis, in silent contemplation of a scène 
alîke remarkable to me from its novelty and its 
dieaiiness. 

The fiâmes rose brilliantly, the deepîhg figures 
of the men were covered with snow, Uie wind 
whistled wildly througfa the tiPes, whose ma- 
jestic forms ovexshadowed us on eveiy side, and 
our fire, while it shed the light of day on 
the immed^tdy surrounding objècts, difiused 
a deeper gloom over the fimher recesses of the 
fbrest. And thos I remained witbout any in- 
dination to sieep tiU it wa8 near midnight. * * 
Distant scènes were brought to my recoUection, 
and I mused on past-gone times, till my eyes 
became involuntarily attracted by the filmy, 
wandering, leaves of fire, which ascending ligfady 
over the tops of the trees, for a moment rivaDed 
in brigfatness the absent stars, and then— vaniriied 
îoT eVer* 

" Gldcourt, a Nwet in Three Volumes,'* 
is evîdently the production of a writer of 
high talent ; and for the acuteness of ob* 
servation, ihe knowledge of human na- 
ture, and the benevolence and kindliness 
of feeling which it displays, it is entitled 
to our most favourable notice, our warm- 
est commendation. The author informa 
us, in his pre&ce, that we are- to expect 
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"no inysteriouB intricacy of plot, no 
startling succession of romantic adyen- 
turesy extraordinaiy characters, or won- 
derfiil erents; and t)iat nodûng more 
bas been attempted, than a narradre of 
the ordinary occurrences o£ human life> 
interspersed with such reflections on the 
habits, manners, and morals of society, as 
bis expérience of the world bas suggested 
to him." Had it no other daim to notice, 
the norelty of its style, manner and con- 
duct — the wOoeté with wbich its autbor 
adrances bis opinions— and the yein of 
quiet humour by wbich it is pervaded— 
would be sufficient to awaken and sustain 
the attention of the reader. The autbor 
is, witbout question, an Irisbman; the 
scène lies principally in Ireland ; and the 
characters are aU Irish. The first chap- 
ter introduces to us the family of the Old- 
courts, the respective members of wbich 
are engaged in an animated conversation 
on the merits and demerits of the novelists 
of the présent and past century. The 
little party disperses, and our attention is 
called to " a memoir compiled from the 
archives of that ancient and respectable 
bouse" — [[Oldcourt] — the relation of 
whicb occupies the remainder of the 
work. The plot, in accordance with the 
prefatory statement, is very slight, too 
slight indeed to admit of analysis. Grâce 
Oldcourt, the heroine, is a beautiful girl, 
brought up in the country, with no charms 
but those bestowed by nature, and no ac- 
complishments but those acquired under 
the tuition of a catholic priest She be- 
comes the belie of the county, but repels 
ail the advances of her rustic suitors. This 
brings us to the middle of the first volume, 
when Sir Walter D'Arcy, the possessor of 
an adjoining estate, becomes^ in consé- 
quence of a fall firom Ms horse, an inmate 
of the family. Leaving him under the 
care of the village £sculapius, our atten- 
tion is next directed to the éducation, 
character, and history, of the young gen- 
tleman ; the last of wbich, thougb re- 
corded with much spirit and graphie skill, 
is not suffîciently strildng to detain us. 
The character of D'Arcy, a profligate and 
libertine, yet possessing most of the re- 
deeming traits of bis country, is well 
sketched; but the history of bis ^ter 
brother^ the wild, brawling, but warm- 
hearted and £ûthéU| Conolly^ ii the most 



pleasing portion of the work. In the third 
volume, we rçtum to the famUy of the 
Oldcourts. I^Arcy, recovered from bis 
accident, makes an offer of bis hand to 
Grâce, wbich is accepted, to the despair 
of Doran, her foster brotber, wbo had un- 
consdously cherisbed a devoted attach- 
ment to her. His reason is affocted, and 
be is confined in a lunatic asylum, wbence 
be escapes on the moming of the bridai, 
and intermpts the marriage ceremony, by 
denouncing D'Arcy as tbe seducer of his 
sister. He fires a pistol at D'Arcy, wbich 
fails in its aim, and tbe unhappy young 
man expires in the cbapel from tbe effects 
of poison wbich he bad prevîously taken. 
Tbe union between Grraoe and D'Arcy is 
broken off; the latter perisbea in a dud 
wîth Barry Oldcourt, tbe brotber of Ch-acej 
and the former retires to a couvent. Such 
is the stary of Oldcourt, perhaps its least 
attractive feature. The work is written 
in a bold, vîgorous style, and abounds in 
admirable sketches of Irish character and 
feeling. 

" The Adwnivrei qf a Ktn^M Page, fty 
the Author of ' Almack*9 Remmied,'" in 
three volumes, ofier as large a quantum 
of amusement as is usually to be met 
with in the pages of a fashionable novel; 
a class of literature with whicb the pub- 
lic, we humbly yet ardently bope, must 
be nearly satiated. The work abounds 
in lively, though not always very correct 
sketches of bigh life, splendid balla, routs, 
parties, masquerades, dresses, dinners, 
&c The events are supposed to bave 
occurred some twenty years since. This, 
with the introduction of several well- 
known characters of tbe présent day^kads 
to many amusing anachronisms. The 
scènes lie in London, Paris, and Portugal; 
a campaign in the Peninsula having be- 
come an almost indispensable ingrédient 
in a modem work of fiction. Tbe story, 
wbich is of a romantic nature, is sufil- 
ciently ingénions, but too complicated, 
and involves too many characters and 
incidents for a compressed sketch. 
Briefiy, Beverley, the bero, is the son of 
an Ënglish gentleman by the daugbter of 
a Frencb nobleman to whom be bas been 
privately married. His birth takes [^ace 
during the first violence of tbe Révolu- 
tion ; his father drowns himself in despair, 
at jRome ; biâ motbcr it guiUotâwd at 
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Pans ; and he bimsdf is broi^pht up by 
his patentai grandfather^ the £arl of Rox- 
mere. At a suitable âge an appointaient 
is obtained for him as Page to George the 
Third, to whom, and to her Miyesty 
Queen Charlotte, &c., he is introduced 
on Windsor Terrace. To this circum- 
atance we are indebted for the title of the 
book. The page falls in love with Lucy 
Dehnore^ the daughter of a poor curate^ 
and obtains his grandfather's consent to 
marry her, provided he will make no 
ayowal of his attachment until after his 
retum irom abroad, whither he is pro- 
eeeding with his régiment Howeyer, on 
his retum poor Lucy is forgotten, and he 
is inreigled, by a manœuvring mamma, 
into a marriage with her daughter, whose 
attachment to another man he discovers 
just on the eve of his intended niqitials. 
He quits EngJand in disgust, and pro- 
ceeds to the Peninsula ; is taken prisoner 
by the French, escapes, is re-ciq>tured, 
marched to a French provincial town, and 
there, throu^ the agency of the Prefect, 
in whom he reoognises the person who 
had been instrumental to his mother's 
death, is thrown into prison. Here he 
remains three years, till liberated by the 
Russians. He retums to £ngland — ^finds 
the Earl and Countess of Roxmere dead, 
and a stranger in possession of the title 
and estâtes to which he is hdr. The law 
can render him no assistance, as no proofs 
can be adranced of the actual marriage 
of hia father and mother. He is arrested 
for debt, liberated by the generosity of 
Lucy^ to whom he renews his suit, and 
once more leaves England. By a miracle, 
almost, he encounters the priest who had 
united his parents, and who puts him in 
possession of the required documents. 
Ail is cleared up. For expedition's sake, 
the person, who had assumed the title of 
Earl of Roxmere, is found murdered on 
his own ground. Bererley, the lawful 
heir^ is put in immédiate possession, is 
inarried to Lucy> and the third volume 
closes with the ohristening of his son and 
heur. 

IfErhine, or ike Cynie, t» ihtw 
huneê," is, we présume, the first attempt 
—and a very unsuccessâd one it has 
proved — at novel writing on the part of 
its autlKM'. The first volume, wide as the 
pokt «aunder, in stjk, manner, and ob* 



ject, from the others, was written eight 
years since, and forms, with the second 
and third, the most incongruous mass of 
pretended delineations of fashionable life, 
literary criticism, moral and political dis-» 
cussion, improbable incident, and romantic 
and exaggerated eharacter, that it is pos-^ 
sible to ccmoeive. The heroine, a fourth 
grâce and a tenth muse, is chosen a mem- 
ber of the Collège of Milan, in retum for 
which honour, she, at the ceremony of 
her inauguration, delivers an oration oï 
twenty pages on hîsbory, Hterature, philo* 
sophy, &c. &c. A delightful mélange of 
French and Italian is called in to supply 
the deficiencies of our own weak and in- 
expressive language, which is quite in- 
adéquate to the demands of our modem 
novelists. Should the présent fadiion con« 
tinue, we would recommend the proprie-« 
tors of the drculating hhtpHe», to furnish 
themselves, during the recess, with a 
supply of polyglott dictionaries, ior the 
benefit of their subscribers, without which 
it will soon be impossible for the un- 
leamed to understand an English work. 

In No. XXIX., of our Contemporary 
Poets and Writers of Ficdon," devoted to 
Sir Walter 8cott, at the commencement of 
the présent volume, we bave fîilly ex- 
pressed our opinion respecting the gênerai 
merits of " ihe new, the very beautiful, 
and exceedingly cheap édition of the 
Scotch novels," the publication of which 
had just then commenced with " Waver» 
ley, or 'tis Sixty Years since." Now, 
therefore, we have only to ahnounce, in 
progress, the a{^arance of the first vo- 
lume of " Guy IfaniMnV^the third 
v^dume of the séries — which is^ in every 
point, equal to its predecessors, in paper, 
print, and embelUshments, with its ftiU 
qwtntum of literary illnstration, in the 
form of Introduction and notes> from the 
pen of the author. The engravings are, 
we think, more truly characteristic, than 
than those which were appropriated to 

Waverley." There is much Hfe and 
spirited effect in the vignette, designed 
by Kidd, aad engraved by C. G. Cook, 
ôrom the passage-»-^' Jock moved on west- 
ward, by the end of the house, leading 
Mannering's horse by the. bridle, and 
piloting with some dexterity, along the 
little path which bordered the formidable 
jaw-hole;^ and Leilie'» wbde Jengtb 
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the DominSe (from die burin of Duncan) 
when that fiimous personage " grinned 
like an ogre, swung hîs amis like the saiJs 
of a wind-mill, shouted ' Prodigîous/ tUl 
the roof rang to hi« raptures," though not 
prodigious is admirable* 

Keeping in view our promised inten- 
tion of entering Bomewhat at length upon 
the subject^ previously to the close of the 
présent volume of La Belle Assemblée^ 
we shall^ just now, only report the ap- 
pearance of Part XX. of " The Animal 
Kingdom, deseribed and arranged in Can- 
farmity with iU OganiaatUm, by the Baron 
Cuvier, Memberoflhe InstitxUe of France, 
ôçc," embracing additional descriptions, 
and much other original matter, bj 
Edward Griffith, F.L.S. We are glad to 
perceive the regularity with which this 
Taluable and important work is now pub- 
lished, as wel^^ to notice the handsome 
style of its exécution^ graphically and 
typographically. Of the peacock, the 
turkey> the domestic cock and hen, with 
their respective habits, this division of 
the work contains the fîillest and most 
satisfactory account that we have yet 
seen. 

An Introduction to Syetematical and 
Fhffsiological Botany, iUustrated with expla^ 
natory Engravings, by Thomas Castles, 
F. L.S., Member of the Royal Collège of 
Surgeons, S^c," is an exceedingly well- 
arranged and useful elementary work, 
and as such, we have pleasure in recom- 
mending it to the attention of the student 
in this delightful and interesting science. 
It is divided into £ight Parts— History of 
Botany, presendng a succinct notice of 
ihe rise and progress of the science;— 
Eléments of Botany — the Language of 
Botany — Linnsan Artificial System— the 
Linnean Natiu^ System — Jussieu's Na- 
tural System — ^Anatomy and Physiology 
of Plants— and the Harmonies of Végéta- 
tion. Numerous well ezecuted plates il- 
lustrate the tezt, and a copions index to 
each part afibrds the means of instant 
référence to any point The beauty of 
the letter-press, and gênerai exécution of 
the work, reflect crédit on those engaged 
in its getting up." 

We have before us the second édition 
of a useful and judiciously arranged vo- 
lume, entitled " SimpUcity qf Health, «r- 
empiyied by Hortator;*' in the title page 



I of which it is announced, diac Mr, Aber- 
! nethy's character of the work " is inserted 
iby his permission." The writer, in his 
j preftx, observes, that, having requested 
Mr. Abemethy to look over Ma manuscript, 
that gentleman kindly complied, and 
having read it, he said, ^Four^ti^l^toiM ami 
adoice are, in gênerai, judicious, and would, 
if acted upon, greatly contribute to the pro" 
eervation ofhealth.'" This, perhaps, may 
be deemed a sufficient recommendation ; 
but we venture to add, that the book has 
notbing to do with empirieism, or the 
quackery of medicine — ^that it lays down 
no professional mode of treatment for any 
spécifie disease — that it offers no collec- 
tion of prescriptions or recipes, which, in 
nine instances out of ten, are, on applica- 
tion, more likely to fail than to succeed. 
The author's object is, profesaedly, *'mOTe 
to prevent than to cure," and, with that 
view, we think his book may be advan- 
tageously consulted in most faroUies, and 
by most individuals. 

To many readers, and to m any travel- 
1ers, a bulky volume is a formidable 
affair. To such we recommend, as very. 
light and portable, The EngHehman's 
Guide to CakM, and thence hy the two Routée 
ofBeauvaiê and Amiens, to Paris, ênckiding 
an Essay on CoOoquies, and Extracts from 
Froissarfs Chronides, hy James Albany, 
Esq/' " The object of this little work," 
observes Mr. Albany, is of a very hum- 
ble and pretending nature. It is simply 
intended as a guide for the numerous in- 
dividuals, who, during the summer and 
autumn, crowd the steam-packets from 
Dover and the Custom-house, most of 
whom resort to Calais merely 'on their way 
to Paris, but many of whom make it a 
temporary résidence in lieu of an English 
Watering-Place." 

We have here a long title to a fittle 
book ; but is a very clever little book, and 
its title very accurately describes it con- 
tents: — " An Epitome qf the Game of 
Whist, Long and Short; oonsisting of an 
Introduction to the Mode of playing and 
sooring ; the Laws of the Game essentiaBy 
reformed ; >and Maadms f&r Playing, ar- 
ranged on a New and Simple Plan, caUM- 
lated to giw rapid Prqfidency to a Player 
of the dullest Perception and worst Me- 
mory : with D^initions qf the Terme used, 
and a Table ofOdds; by E. M. Arnaud:'' 
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Thb epitome is at once 80 simple^ clear^ 
and comprehensive, thàt it ought to su- 
peraede every other treatise on the sub- 
ject. We strongly recommend ît as a 
pocKet companion to the novice^ and also 
as a table of référence for the settlement of 
disputed points amongst players in gênerai. 

NEW MUSIC, 

VOCAL. 

^ Lojfs and Leffends cf the Jihine,** the Poetrjf 
bp Planché, the Mutio by H. IL Bithop. 
VoL9rd. 

We bave seldom, in the coqne of oor critical 
career, had occasion to bestow a more complète 
and unqualified a|q;irobation on anj musical 
pablicadon, tban that which the Fint Number 
of this exquiaite Uttle work elicited from us. 
The design was attractive, and the exécution 
both of the poetic and musical departments, left 
little to be desired. The antiquated harmonies 
of the concerted pièces in particular, assimilating 
io exactly with the old legendary ballads, ex- 
hibited the tact of the composer most fitvourably. 
It was natural that the editorshould havese- 
lected the moet striking spedmens for his intro- 
ductory volume, but the gradation in merit was 
veiy triâing between the first and second, and 
stiQ lésa as re^ects the présent volume. 

The contents consist of " The last Lord of 
Roetxuns,*' a bold animated ténor solo. *^ The 
8witier*sSerenade,"aplea8ing pastmal, in | time. 

The Rhinefidls,'* a splendid descriptive tiio fîill 
of powerful harmonie effects. Hauenstein,'* an 
degant soprano solo, in the quiet style. The 
drinking song of the Men of Basle,** an air and 
dumis, or glee, fîill of Bacchanalian joUity. 

The Curse of Imogen," a plaintive baOad in 
A minor, highly expressive. The last, The 
Oarden of Roses,'* is, in our opinion, the worst 
In the volume, both as regards originality of 
mek>dy and expression of sentiment; but we 
must do it the justice to say, that had we met 
with it in less honourable company, it mi^t 
bave received a fiùr meed of approbation. We 
hâve only to add, that the lithographie embel- 
lishments axe eminently beauti Ail, and very supe- 
rior to the illustrations of any other musical work. 
" O, Peaceful Valley,'' a Canzonet icritten by 

Mrs. Comwell Baron Wilson, the Mutioby 

Wnu Camaby, Mus. Doc. 

Many years ago Dr. Camaby, by his Song to 
Peaoe, and several other ballads, had acquired a 
veiy respectable réputation ; but so long a period 
had elapsed since we had been fitvoured with 
any thing else of superior excellence, that we 
began to fear that the cares and anxieties of 
this bustling world, had driven away 'the timid 
muse. . Inqpired, however, by Mrs. Wilson's | 



sweet stanxas, we find the Doctor entering the 
field with renewed énergies, and, in the plain- 
tive style, bearing ail before him. " One hour 
with thee,** was exquisitely tender, and the pré- 
sent baUady thougfa in a more subdued strain of 
fèeling, possesses nearly equal merit. If we 
could imagine Beethoven's Adelaida simplified 
and divested of its modulations, there is some- 
thing in tl^is baUad that would approach very 
near it in style. The only fiiult we bave to find 
is an occasional répétition of words which de- 
stroys the poetry, and is scsicely, under any 
drcumstances, tolerable. 
" Think on m^," a Dueifor two SopranoSy by 
Allen Lee. 

Ontothe Chase,*' a Glee for three votées, by 
J. Savage. 

Mr. Lee*s duet is ot the very ^mj^est con- 
struction, both as regards melody and blending 
the parts ; the sectmd, with few exceptions, runs in 
thirds or aixths, with the first in phnn coimter* 
point : the melody, thougfa most unpretending, is 
pleasing. On to the Chase," is spiritèd, and 
exhibits some talent in the choioe of the air ; of 
the harmonisation we cannot speak so fiivourably» 

PIANÔ-FORTE. 
Introduction and V^rititions for the Pianoforte 

on the Favourite Chorus ^^Nel Silenstiofra 

Vorror," by Henri Herz, 
Rondo Brillant, sur un Air favori de la Niege, 

by ditto. 

Both thèse pièces are of a high dass, and 
tolerably difficult ; some of the variations in the 
first are extremdy ingenious, but ail rather too 
complex to be satisfiwtory. We prefer the Roudo 
by many degrees ; the Introduction . is truly 
splendid : the subject, the well known air I^t 
Niege, is light and pTeasing, and thougfa the 
passages occasionally require a light and bril- 
liant finger, they présent no difiiculties of a very 
appalling magnitude. 

The Favourite Tyrolean Air, sang by Madame 
Malibran, arranged as a Rondo, for the 
Pianoforte, by Ch. Chaulieu. 
Fleuve du Sage, varia par ditto. 
Air Swiss, op. 28, varia par ditto. 

Cfaaulieu is one of those new names which' 
have just acquired a certain degree of fiisfaion in 
Ëngland, will inundate us witfa pianoforte pièces 
ibr a twelvemonth, and then be no more : such are 
the whims of tfae Englisfa public Mons. Cfaau- 
lieu is, however, a man of considérable sdence 
and some taste, and deserves a better fàte than 
we faaye by expérience prognosticated ibr faim. 
Tfae Tyrolean and Swiss Airs are well arranged, 
tfaey are adapted to perfonners of respectable 
pirofidency, and are well worthy notice. The 
Fleuve du Sage is a thème possessing so little 
character, tfaat we are not surprised at the want 
of Interest which the variations exdte. 
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THEÂTRICALS. 

THB KINO'S THBATBB. 

Il Mairimonio Segreto must be regarded, 
upon the wholt, m tbe moft attractive 
tadon of the leaBon ; but, notwithstanding the 
enthosiatm with which U waa welcomed, this 
deligfatful opéra waa oompdled, after a run of 
three nigfats, to give place to SemiraiMdey Otel- 
ioy ^e, Thia change of peifinmaoce, the re- 
tult of caprice, we condude, on the part of the 
director, waa productiTe of moch diai^ppoint- 
ment. 

On the 23d of July, a erowded aasemUage of 
the lovera of Moxart — worahippers of rêol muai- 
cal geniua — ^were pennitted to appredate tbe 
splendid beaatiea of Dm GiovannL A change 
in the diatribution of the characteia took pbtce 
npon the occaaion, MdUe. BUwia preaenting 
heraelf aa Donna Annoy while the bewitching 
Sontag appeared «a ZerÛneu Nothing can aux- 
pa» the exquiaite taate which diaracteriaed the 
beautiful performancea of theae delightM ar- 
Hitei, We bave not spaoe, however, to dwell 
iqxHi their mérita. Ponaelli'a OUavio conati- 
tuted a rich treat. 

On the erening of Saturday, Auguat 1, the 
eatabliahment dosed for the seaaon with Cima- 
iOBa*a opera->C/t OnizJ e Curias^y which had 
been produced with conaiderable éclat on the 
preceding Thoraday. On thèse twa eveninga, 
Cmioni evinoed a détermination to make amenda 
for hia wonted apathy, and aang with auffident 
spiiit to merit the appUuae with which hia exer- 
tiona were rewaided. Indeed the maaterly exé- 
cution, of DomeDi, aa the Roman duunpion, 
could not fidi to infuse into hia Alban rival a 
oorreaponding degree of enthuaiism. We must 
do Cmioni the justice to remark, that we never 
befive saw him make so energetic a display. 
Pisaion^ in the character of Orodo, succeeded, 
as ^e aiwajrs doea, in aatonishing the audience, 
âhe played with aingular judgment and effect. 
At the fiiU of the curtain the national anthem 
waa sung by.the principal peribrmers, MdUe. 
Blaaia taking the aolos. 

Although M. Laporte ia no very great fiu 
▼ourite with us, we think that hia exertiona to 
inteieat hia patrona bave richly merited the moat 
unqualified aucceaa. He haa done more ûx the 
King*& Théâtre than any manager who haa pre- 
oeded him ; but he, in common with many other 
foreignera, ia impressed with ideas upon the sub- 
ject of eoonomy — somewhat aingular onea we 
admit— which can never answer hia expecta- 
tions. From bis connexion with Laurent, M. 
Laporte may probably be enabled to engage 
aingera upon casier terms than any other ma- 
liager could ; but we know not whether he haa 
remuneratod hia coipa with hi« own money or ' 



with that of tbe public The enormoua rental 
of the Opéra House ia cakulated to " weigfa »• 
royal leasee down.*' We cannot tadng o u rse l ve» 
to imagine, that, under the moat &vourable dr- 
cumstances, it can ptove othenriae than a profiu 
lésa qpeculadon. 

HATHABKBT. 

Thk appearanoe of Mr. Liston haa produced 
the expected reauha ; ail the aterling pièces of 
the théâtre bave been revived; authora bave 
uaed Ûiàx manuacripta for pOlowa, and have 
fUlett to aleep ibr want of patronage ; the public 
havefkinted nigfatly with beat and ecatacy, and 
Mr. LIatoB— the be-aB aod the énd-all of the 
scène — has exerdaed ail the merriment of lût 
magie upon whomaocver had veulu re d within 
hia drde. He ia (and it would be abaotd and 
ungrateful to wiah faim othenriae, in spite of 
our rigid opinions regarding comedy) — he fa 
the same aa eyer^—or, rather, he ia not die same 
aa ever — he ia ridier, meUower, younger— 4md, 
if wewere netfcarful of oflRmding him, we would 
say, handsomer — than ever. Whether it ia an 
intentional or an unpremeditated acquirement 
we cannot say; but be grows a moat gentlemanly 
genius. He tfaiowa an air of élégance about 
him wherever he e&n oonveniendy Introduce it, 
diat must have ita proper effbct in certain quar« 
ters, and prodnce him a number of adndrerr 
among die younger and more romande part of 
hia audience. As Braham ia evidently and 
bonily hovering vipoa the bordera of dramadc 
excellence, and haa already taken up hia degieea 
in the colkgeof comedy — (andwhoknowa wfaere 
hia ambition may stop? or whether Hamiethim- 
aelf win sadsfy bis insatiable genha ?)--8arely 
it cannot be too unreaaonable to auppoae thitf 
the great Colossna of the eomic dde may uhi- 
matdy be aeen atalking over the hdgfata and 
hyperboles of tragedy : or, at least, aedng wliat 
we aee, and ibeling what we ftd, vis. diat time 
haa no power over Mm, and that what would at 
first sig^t appear to be wriiddes upon bis brow, 
are ooly dimples wom with laugfater, we may 
be justified in our expectadon, diat he wiB one 
day or other trip before ua a MereuHOy or m 
MiraMt We have balf^ted our auspidoQ 
that he ia growing bandaomer — we widi to re- 
tract thia expression as rash and inconsiderate— 
we win not do him the injusdce to conceive him 
capable of^egenerating into beauty, and are sen- 
sible that no alteradon could be made in him 
that would not be infinitdy to bis and our dia- 
advantage. 

We think this prologue due to the appearanoe ' 
of so important a visitor, although he séjourna 
so short a time with us. Hls iabut aflying caO; 
and ttt thia ahall bave met the fala fj^œj 
wiO be horertaignpon the ddrts of darimm. 
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To speak in matter-oC^uct terms, he has ap- 
peared in his nsual tiain of characters with as 
much effèct as in any fonner season, and has 
weU merited the enthuaiasdc réception he has 
experienced. Among his most successful efforts 
we must notice Adam Brock, for his iqypearance 
in which Charles Xlith has been revived at 
this house. In many respects, perfaaps, we 
should consider this the happiest of his ten 
thousand efforts. It is not, we must admit, so 
extiBTagantly humorous, so ahnoet painfully 
pleasant, as some of his elder or more récent 
droUeries ; but this is its merit — ^it is character, 
not caricature. Highly as we hare thought of 
this ezcellenty althougfa popolar actor, we were 
hardly aware until latdy, that he possesses a 
power beycmd what the world (it has been jwetty 
libéral to him) has given him crédit Ibr ; he can 
be natural without one tincture of extravagance. 
Henceforthy we wiU inquire the âge of an actor 
beibre we estimate his merits. If he is under 
seventy, we shall opine that he has not airived at 
years of dramatic discrétion. 

A very amusing fiurce, frora the Frencb,*' 
entided The Happiest Day of my Life, has 
been produced with strong daims to success. It 
is written by Mr. Buckstone, a gentleman, who 
has already distinguished himself, both as actor 
and author, at the Adelphi. It comprises a 
veiy dever satire upon match-making mothers, 
and that starched pièce <^ silliness, a vulgar 
wedding. The prime humour of the pièce tums 
upon the ai&xtoyances and disasters experienced 
by one Mr, ÇiUman upon his wedding-day — 
of course the lnqipiest of his li£e ; whidi com- 
mences with his seeing — imagine the horror of 
Liston*s look — a gentleman walk out of the 
bride*s room with the bride*s gloves in his hand : 
tfaose glores ûa which he himself had given five 
and sixpence ; and terminâtes with his being 
entangled in a dud, and accused ot a wife and 
an appropriate number of chUdren. In ail this, 
as may be conceived, there is much matter for 
Liston, who fidls not to make the most of it. 
His admiration of his dress— his concem on ac-« 
count of the band which he had fbrgotten to hire 
— his jealouay of his wife*s cousin, and his awe 
of his wife*8 mother (that important item on a 
wedding^y) — ^but, above aÛ, his dismay on 
being suspected of bigamy— are rendered itre- 
sistibly hidicrous. We must not, however, for- 
get Mrs. Olover on this occasion. Her de- 
Uneation of the canting, aying, common-place, 
^prudent, excellent*' mbther, was in admirable 
keeping. Her advice to her daughters upon 
matrimonial govemment was most sagely spdLcn 
— Polonius could not have exceeded it; and 
her tears and lamentations at parting with a 
daugfater so excdlendy provided for,** were 
as oomical aa can be conceived. Mis. Humby> 

No.S7^Fol. X. 



as the bride, came befbre us in isll thé duurms 
of white satin, so that we cannot weU be angry 
with her ; still we wish for some slight variety 
— ^we wish her to be the same, but with a dif- 
forence — ^we désire to see some trifling modifica- 
tion of that etemal monotony of features, tone, 
air, and action. We admit that they are (al- 
most) the most ddigfatful things in die world, 
but Uien we have seen them so very often. Let 
us have a simplidty that is really simple, and a 
smile that will not remind us of the mirth ofan 
automaton.' 

The language of this laughable fioce is aiiy 
and agreeable ; and the inddents are so wdl 
disposed, that the bustle amidst which the cur- 
tain rises, scarcdy once ceases till its ÙHL 

ENGLI8H OPEBA-HOU8E. 

NovELTiES tread upon each other*s heels, 
at this house, in such perpétuai succession, that 
we hardly know whether it would be better to 
give a mere list of their titles (if we coidd find 
space for them) or to confine our remarks to 
any one pièce that may seem to merit them most. 
Thèse rapid changes may be ^rt to the public, 
but they are death to us ; they come, it is true, 
like shadows, but they leave a long line of sub- 
stantial labours behind them. 

The first and fairest** of this bright issue of 
the manager, is entitled The Wtiness. We do 
not at this moment recoUect a pièce more 
crowded with honora on the one hand, or more 
animated and agreeable on the other. There 
is a profusion of the painfîil and perplexing in it 
it is true ; we do not like matters carried quite 
so fiur as the mysteries in this order of pièces 
usuaUy are ; but it is dever of its kind. It has 
one grand merit at least: it affords to Miss 
KeUy one more opportunity of trying the 
strength of that extraordinary power whidi, 
above any actress of her day, she possesses over 
the sympathies and sensibilides of an audience. 
The Witness himself is rather a curious per- 
sonage : being no odier than the ghost of a gen- 
tleman, appearing, like another King of Den- 
mark, to his son, and denoundng his murderer, 
who was not a brother but a friend. The son, 
Frank Elton, is attached to Catherine Hender» 
sony the dau^^ter of the supposed murderer; 
who, on her father being arraigned for the crime, 
becomes a prey to the most conflioting and ter- 
rible passions — ^between love for the accuser, and 
duty and devodon to the accused. In this and 
other scènes, the acting of Miss Kelly was cha- 
racterixed by the tniest feeling and forvency, by 
a deep, yet fanuliar aoquaintance with the wind- 
ing ways of passion, and an intense and unvary. 
ing subjection to die inspired workings of na- 
ture. The ghost, however, in the last scenè 
dedires hfanself ; he i» indeed no less than the 
S 
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flupposed dead gentleman himsel^ who had 
escaped the fate intended for him, and had per- 
sonated his own spirit for a particular purpose. 
The innocent murderer is of course acquitted, 
and the youthfîil suffèrers hy this parental tra- 
gedy, are kft to enjoy the sweets of mutual for- 
giveness and afièction. 

In addition to the deep interest — whidi 
amounted sometimet to a sensé of suppressed 
pain and insurmountable awe — cast into the 
pièce by the powers of Miss Kelly, we must 
notice the able delineation of Henderson by 
Mr. J. Vining, and the animated, and, in some 
parts, excellent performance of Frank Elton^ 
by Mr. Perkins, an actor who bas lately started 
into ligfat, we hardly know how or whence. But 
how could we pass Keeky ail this time wilhout 
a M)rd ? Spirit of fun forgive us I He plays in 
this pièce a character of the old mould, whidi he 
contrives to make as novel as if we had never 
seen it before; and Mrs. K. so improves upon 
the example of risibility, set by one whom she 
dares not disobey, that the honors of the gfaost 
die off in a laughing chorus. 

Some pleasant, but by no means remarkable 
muaic, is scattered throug^ the scènes of this 
pièce, which will, we bave no doubt, take its 
run among the successiul mélodrames of the 
house. 

A rather extraordinary mélange^ entitled The 
Spring Lock, bas been produced ; but we must 
defer our notice until next month. 

FINE ARTS' EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

SusTATNiNO its foll attraction to the last, 
the British Institution terminated its sunmier 
season on the 29th of August. Amongst the 
exhibitions stiU open for the gratification of un- 
fortunate loungers in town, and almost equally 
unfortunate visitors, at this period of the year, 
the enjoyments of which bave been sadly damped 
by the tears of St. Swithin, are the Diorama in 
the Regent*s Park, Ae Cosmorama in Regent 
Street, Carpenter^s Grand Microscopical Dis- 
play, also in Regent Street, and Thom*s mirth- 
inspiring Tarn 0*Shanter and the Souter, in 
Bond Street Carew*8 noble groups of Venus 
and Vulcan, Adonis and the Boar, and Are- 
thusa, bave been somewhat prematurely restored 
to the galleiT of Lord Egrèmont, for which Ihey 
were origimuly destined, in conséquence of the 
pulling down of the building in which they were 
exhibited at Charing Ooss. 

Scotland, it appears, la likely to become emi- 
nent for the production of sculptors. Mr. Lough, 
whose labours were on view a year or two tànce, 
bas lately completed the model of a statue of 
David, at the instant after he is supposed to 
bave slung the stone — a bust of the Conntess of 
Buckingbamshirc, to be executed in marble* 



and a monument to the memoiy of the late Dr. 
Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta. Report aho 
speaks of a group of Ajax defending Patio- 
dus, by a Scotch artist. Of this we shaD pro- 
bably know more hereafter. 

FINE ARTS» PUBLICATIONS, &c 
Portrait of the King, — A whole-lengtfa por- 
trait of His Majesty, in the robes of the garter, 
from the original picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A., presented by the King to the 
dty of Dublin, bas just been published by Mr. 
Martin Colnaghi. This noble effort of Sir 
Thoma8*s pencil bas been termed the oflicial 
portrait, from the drcumstance that copies of 
the painting, not fower than thirty in nnmber, 
bave been presented to the prindpal sovereignt 
of Europe, to His Majesty*s Ambassadors, to 
Govemors General, to the University of Oxford, 
to the late Pope, &c The copy which bas been 
placed in the Vatican is, we believe, considered 
to be the finest. The engraving is in meno- 
tinto, on steel, by Mr. Hodgetts, and will not 
foil of being appredated as one of the most 
splendid chefs-d^ceuvre of art. The force, the 
spirit, and the depth of tone in which the whole 
is executed — the dasding brilliancy of its ligfats 
— the deamess and sharpness, yet softneas and 
delicacy of ail its détails, are calculated at once 
to surprise and delight the beholder. Of aU âie 
portraits of the sovereign that we bave teen, 
this is unquestionably Ûit most beantiftil, the 
most splendid, the most magnificent. 

GreeU Britam lUuttrtUed, — We bave seen 
the first twelve numbers of a work, in quarto, 
entitled Great Britain Ulustrated ; a Séries ci 
Original Views of the Prindpal Towns, PubHc 
Buildings, and Remarkable Antiquities in the 
United Kingdom, from Drawings by Willhm 
Westall, A.R.A., engraved by E. Finden, witfa 
Descriptions by Thomas Moule, Author of Ûït 
Bibliodieca Heraldica.'* From the spirited ef- 
foctiveness of its gênerai exécution, as well ai 
from its extrême cheapness — each number, at 
the price of one shilling, comprising four views, 
and as many pages of descriptive letter-press — 
it is impossible that this work should not be 
successfrd, as it deserves to be, to an extraordi- 
nary extent. With Mr. Finden, in the engrav- 
ing, we find associated E. Frands, S. Rawle, 
W. Taylor, E. Benjamin, and J. and E. Fifo. 
Some of the plates, it must be àllowcd, are occa- 
sionally, in parts, rather stiff" and hard, requiring 
softening and toning down ; but, with reforence 
to the coet, they are surprisingly firm and dear, 
fresh, and distinct. The accompanying de- 
scriptions are very &ir, as fiur as they go ; but, if 
the nature of the work woidd bear it, we should 
like to see some of them on a more eztended 
scale. 
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fiUtlatitt» ùt 

The King's Birthday. 

The king completed his 67th year on the 12th 
of August, and the day was celebrated at Wind- 
aor with more than usual démonstrations of re- 
joidng. His Majestj, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Conyngham, and his suite, drore to 
8now Hin, to lay & foondation of an equestrian 
statue to the memory of the late king, to be 
completed in a twelvemonth. The stone forming 
the basement <^ the equestrian statue, is a block 
ofgramte,weighing four tons. On itis engraved: 
— -Gtfor^ tertio patri optimo Georçius Rex, 
Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor, and the Mayor 
of Windsor, were inattendance. The king ad- 
dressed thèse gentlemen individually ; and having 
receired from Mr. Westmacott, the mallet, per- 
finmed the ceremony of laying the stone, at the 
same time using the iblk>wing expression : — 

I, Oeorge the Fourth, do this in remembrance 
of George the Third." At the close of the 
ceremony, his Majesty addressed several of the 
inhabitants, in firiendly and iamiliar terms, and 
bowing to the ladies, stepped into his phaeton 
amid great cheering. His Majesty was dressed 
in a blue coat with velvet coUar, white dilll 
trousers, and light Wellington boots, with a 
drab beaver hat, destitute of binding. It was 
oniamented with a broad riband as a band, and 
wom in quite a dégagé manner, on one side of 
the head. His Majesty appeared in excellent 
health, and particularly high spirita. 

The Monthly Magaxine. 

It xuely happens that our attention is mudi 
interested in the contents of rival or contempo- 
lary periodicals; but, of late, we bave been 
struck with the quantum and variety of talent 
displayed in the old Monthly Magazine^ a work 
which, it is évident, bas experienced a complète 
KVolutioQ in aU its parts. On the politicsof 
this, or of any other publication, we, of course 
bave no opinion to oflffer ; suflfice it ^erefbre to 
say, that the political strictuies of The Monthty 
Magajrine, which are on the high church and 
State side of the question, are most powerfuBy 
and eloqaently written. Its taies <^ romance, 
sketdies of character, &c évince a force and 
sfdendour of imagination rarely equalled ; and 
its critieal reviews of new books, and notices of 
Works of art, display soundness of judgment and 
pority of taste, combined with a Hberal yet 
severe impartiality. Superadded to its other 
merits is that of dieapness; the Monthly Maga-' 
Mine being the only publication of its dass — the 
only London Magajnne that can now be ob- 
tained at a moderate prioe. 

The Wild Peacook. 

In brilliancy of plumage the wild peacock 
stands unrivaDed among the feathered race. 
Vainly should we attempt to put any other spedes 
in compétition with him in thèse attributes of 
magnificence ; no spedes can rival him, and if 
we could ventnre to set a limit to the boundless 
riches with which nature can doUie the animated 
.«reation, we might be tempted, under this point 
of vicw> to consider the wild peacock as the 



ehef-â^ouvre of her productions, the union of 
every various extemal beauty, the ne plui ultra 
of splendour. We find in his incomparable 
robe, united, ail the brilliant colours that we 
admire separately in other birds; we find ail 
that glistens in the ndnbow, and sparkles in the 
mine, ~ the azuré tints of heaven, and the emenJd 
of the fields. — Cttvier*ê Animal Kingdom^ 
Part XX, New Edition. 

Autographe» 

Among the names whidi are at présent best 
known as the possessors of extensive collections, 
are those of John L. Anderdon, Esq. which is 
particularly rich in original letters of distin- 
guished fbreigners, and bas become of great 
extent by the conjunction of several entire col- 
lections; Dawaon Turaer, Esq. F.R.S., and 
S.A., of Yarmouth; J. B.Williams, Esq. F.8.A. 
of Shrewsbury, the author of the Lives of the 
Rev. Matthew and Philip Henry ; John WUd, 
Esq. of the Albany, whosemiscellaneous volumes 
are appropriately enriched with portraits ; Miss 
Hutton, of Bbmingham, daughter of the well 
known historian of that town ; the Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, and Thomas Thompson, one of the So- 
dety of Friands, (possessing a very extensive 
and highly interesting séries of papers iUustrative 
of the histoiy of the Sodety to which hebelongs, 
as well as copies of Junius*s Letters, and Clark- 
son's Histoiy of the Slave Trade, enriched by 
autographs and portraits), both at Liverpool; 
the Rev. Robert Bolton, and Mr. Peter Ben- 
well, both at Henley-on-Tharaes ; Charles Bri. 
tififè Smith, Esq. very complète in musical dia- 
racters ; Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer, of Kentish 
Town; Mr. Edward Skegg, of the Adelphi, 
very complète in Franks in various Parliaments ; 
Mr. Mathews, the comedian, and Mr. Winston, 
late stage manager at Drury Lane Théâtre, both 
very extensive, and comprising materials, origi- 
nal and valuable, for a complète history of the 
EngUsh stage ; and Lord William Fitzroy should 
be mentioned as the possessor of the most exten- 
sive séries of Franks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, chronologically arranged from the time of 
Charles II. to Uie présent day; whilst the very 
voluminous collection of Mr. William Upcott, 
of the London Institution, is decidedly unrival. 
led, not only for its magnitude, but for its utility 
and the style of its illustration, and bas been 
the happy means of preserving and making 
known to the world some historié records of the 
highest value. — Autographe qf Royal and Noble 
Personagee. 

Sir Humphrey Davy. 

It is not unamusing to remark, that, in a 
memoir <^ Mr. Davy, published about the year 
1809, we find the following advertiaement4ike 

paragraph : To such of our readers as bave 

notas yet seen him, we beg leave to observe, that 
the professor exactly resembles other men, afièct- 
ing nothing rude, vulgSï, or extravagant, either in 
his person or address ; and to the ladies, in par- 
ticular, it wonld be unpardonable to omit, that 
he is still unmarried. He possesses great anir 
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mal spirits, is g^y, oonvenible, destitute of the 
jargon of sdence, the oommon refuge of little 
minds ; bas a pleating fiu^ a good address, a 
person rather alender, and is ftom thirty-two to 
thirty-four yean of âge.** Whether it were in 
conséquence of thii gentle hint,** we know 
not; but, in the jear 1811, Mr. Davy became 
attadied to MrB. Apreece, a widow of large for- 
tune, and, in 1812, be made that lady his wift. 
i— 3fonlA/y Magaxine. 

Lady Morgan, 

The celebrated Lady Morgan Tiaited yester- 
day the archiTet of the kingdom. M. M. Cor- 
Sarthe, lecretary-general, and Alexandre le 
Noble, one of the historiographers of this noble 
establiihment, had, in the absence of the keeper. 
gênerai, the honour to oonduct this lady 
through the institution. She appeared highly 
pleased with the diart of Childebert upon the 
bark of a tree ; and with an immense roQ of 
parchment, shewing ihe genealogy of the world 
ftom the création to the period of its date, whidi 
Ss the fourteenth centûy. M. Alexandre le 
Noble, the young and sldlful archsologist, ex- 
plained the difièrent objecta to Lady Morgan. 
Befbre she left the Palais des Archives, she saw 
the &mous iron cupboard in which are contained 
many treaties of peace with the Kings of Eng- 
land, die keys of the Bastile, the model, in pU- 
dna, of the métré and of the kiloy the autogrâph 
wiU of Louis XVI., &c &c. Lady Morgan 
wasaccompaniedby Sir Charles Morgan, and the 
beaudfîil Af iss Sidney Clark, her nièce. Several 
members of the Chamber of Depudes, some 
literaiy men, and many of the most celebrated 
artists were présent. — Paris, July 15. 

lAUtu Naiurœ. 

A Jew, in 1802, exhibited for money, at 
Posen, in' Poland, a hen, with a human fiux, 
whidi was hatched in a fiurm, near Wryesnier, 
and whidi he had recdved in payment of a small 
debt. He dedared that another chicken, alto- 
gether similar, had been in the same brood, but 
that it died soon after its birth. The animal 
which he exhibited, and which I bave myself 
aeen, was alive, and in excellent health. It had 
attained its full sise, for it was more than a year 
old. Its body was covered with feathers of 
difièrent colours, and it resembled other hens in 
erery respect, except the head ; this was of the 
usual size, but denuded o£ feathers, and covered 
with a blueish skin. The cavides of the eyes 
were completely formed like those of human 
eyes ; they were surmounted by two small ardies 
of down, which formed very regular eyebrows. 
The upper part of the bill was shorter than 
usual; it had but one blunted point, and the 
nostrils were undemeath it ; so that, although it 
was ham, it presented the perfèct resemblance 
of a very well-made nose ; below this nose was a 
very regular moud^ with lips ; two rows of very 
white teeth, dose lA^d pointed, and a rounded 
tongue, oompleted this most extraordinaiy lustu 
naturœ. This resemblance to a human counte- 
nance had something in it extremdy disagree- 
able, and even hotiid ; but it was perfèct, and 
had no neeà fâ the assistance of imaginadon to 
be rectpiRd.— Ctf t^*s Àn,mal Kinçdom. 
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Pleasurêê of Imaçinaii&n. 

It is a pleasant thing to ait in the creatife 
twilight of an autunmal evening, in the ruined 
strengdi of some andent casde, when the 
seasoo and hour seem gendy to acquiesce in 
your fbdings, and to sadden while yoa mo- 
ralise upon the downftl of the strong — it is 
ihen pleasant, I say, above ail pleasant thingi, 
to bid that jewd of a pyrotedmist, the ima- 
ginadon, light up the scène with the splen- 
dour of chivalry and beauty — to lean from 
the lofty gallery over the dasling fosdvaL— 
to listen to the daring vows of the youth- 
fbl aspirants, "he£an the peacock and the 
ladies," while they bind the golden diain that a 
valiant deed must loosen ; or to watch die 
heaving of the noble and gentle bosom, and the 
soflened lustre of the downcast eye, ^^strugghng 
throu^ tears unbiddeo,** as the higfa-bom 
maiden, half in foar and half in love, tnms fkom 
the i^ttering pledge that dévotes her fkithful 
knigfat, or thé Iwother of her heart, to gloiy or 
the grave ; while high above die splendid scène, 
the gallant minstrel, blending poetry and music 
into a lofty harmony, invokes immortal ftme 
upon the beautiM and the brave.— ^JlfoiiM^ 
AfaçaMitiê. 

Aeoompliihmentt qf Olden Times. 

The following, ftom a newqMper of 1691, 
fbrms a curions contrast to a modem teacher's 
advertisement — About forty miles ftom Lod- 
don is a schoolmaster ; bas had such soceess 
with boys, as there are almost forty ministet» 
that were hisscfaobrs. Hiswifoalso teachesgids 
lace-making, plain work, raising paste, sauces, 
and cookery to the degree of exactness. Her 
price is ten pounds, or deven, the year, with a 
pair of sheets and one spoon, to be retomed, if 
desired. Coaches and other oonveniences pass 
every day, within half a mile of the hoose; 
and it is but an easy âay*s joumey to or firam 
London.** 

Cock-fighiinff. 

It is remarkable enough that some of the most 
worthlesB and imbedle of the English princes 
bave been, predsdy, the greatest encouragen of 
this sport. Henry the Eighth establiwed a 
codc-pit ; James the Firsi delighted in the 
amusement ; and it was a fitvourite recreadon of 
bis profligate grandson, Charles the Second. 
To oom^psate for this, we bave the example of 
our glorious third Edward, who prohibited oodL- 
fighting, under severe peoialdes ; and of OUvcî 
Cromwell, who> whatever bis polidcal or rdi» 
gious adversaries may bave objected to him, vss 
ndther a coward, a fool^ nor a tyranL-— CtirMr*« 
Animal Kingdom. 

Portrait PaifUing. 
The attendon of the ardst and the amateur 
bas reoendy been called to a painting of singolsr 
merit, at Mr. Colnaghi*8, of Codnpur-street, die 
publisher of the Proof Portraits if the Btitith 
Femaie NobiUty, in La Belle Assemblée. 
The painting idluded to is a portrait of Mr. 
Farren (an eminent solidtor in Dublin) by 
Richard Rothwell, R.H.A. It is one of die 
most natural and unsof^iisticated producdons of 
the time. Nor are simplidty and truth its only 
qualides. The compocddon^ the drawing, tbe 
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colouring, the efièct, the expression, and the 
exécution are ail admirable. The resemblanoe 
to the original is also, we understand, Tery 
ttriking. Mr. RothweD, Aougfa quite a young 
man, is in hig^ &vour with the nobility and 
gentiry of Ireland ; and we are led to hope, that, 
ère long, the engravers for La Belle Assxm* 
BLEE will be employed on aome of the most 
spkndid productions of his penciL 

The Life of Trees, 

Where I stood, perhi^ the fi>ot of a drilised 
being had never faiefore trôdden. I contempUted 
a vegetatire world, foQowing, in régions of un- 
Hmited space, the laws of création and maturity, 
and then sinking in erery stage of natnral decay, 
tin an mingled again with its parent earth. 
Here a tree lay prostrate on the ground, pofect 
in its form, and covered with thick moss. Au 
tempt but to pass it, and the fSeet sink deep in 
rotten wood, wlule the strength of an in&nt*8 
arm might scatter its vast yielding bulk, in dust, 
orer tbe land. There what was a giant pine, 
DOW a low green mound, sunken by gentle de- 
grees to the very level of the earth, recalled to 
the mind the time, when, after a fcw more short 
years, an remaining traces of its existence shonid 
be obliterated, dll, like thoae which in preceding 
âges had passed away, it should become con- 
Ibunded tfl^ether and mixed with the aoiL The 
Taiying duration of animal life, the retuzn éf 
aeasons, the orbits of the planets, even die 
eccentric course <^ cornets, become defined, and 
fiuniliarised with our ideas of time, by the in- 
quiring spirit and science of man; but the tree 
atin rears its head toward the heavens in défiance 
of his research, while tradition and conjecture 
alone mark the span of its exirtenee. Généra- 
tions after générations of the human race bave 
AUen, one after another into the grave, and yet, 
in this enlightened âge, where is the man who 
can count the years of the gnarled oak ? Can 
be mark the day when it burst its acom with 
much more certainty than he could define the 
period when each stream and river first bubbled 
fiom the cavems of the earth ? How grand is 
the design of nature presented to the yiew in 
thèse profbund forests of North America ! — 
Head'» Forest Scènes. 



Literary and ScierUifie Intelligenee. 

John Soane, Esq. R. A. bas presented 
jC1,000 towards erecting a monum^t to the 
of his H.R.H. the late Duke of York. 

The Eing of Prussia bas presented Auber 
with a rich snuff-box, as a token of his admira- 
tion of the mnsic of La Muette de Portiei, 

6umey*s steam-cazriage now goes at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, and is managed with per- 
fect ease. The expense of 100 miles, exchûive 
of the engîneer^s wages, is only I6s. 8d, 

A poor man, an inhabitant of Leeds, bas 
invented a new carnage, which, when com- 
pkted, win, without eW^ horte or steam powery 
mn upon a nûl-road at the speed of irom ei^teen 
to twen^ miles an hour, with sixteen or ei^teen 
pfessengeis ; aad, upon a higfaway, at from twélve 
to fifteen miles per hour, with six or mght pas- 
sengera. 

A gig, calculatcd torunat the .mte of one 



mile in six minutes, and caiiy three passengers, 
on a good ooach-road, drawn by a wooden hoTK, 
by the eSSects of mecbanism, has been ex- 
hibited. This extraordinary pièce of machinery 
may be guided in any diréction by a single rein 
attached to the horse's mouth, and gains its 
power by the fbrce of the hind legs being liited 
up exacUy in the same manner as a horse in ftiU 
trot. — Maccîesfield Courier. 

A higfa-pressure steam-engine, fbrming a com- 
plète working model, has been constructed at 
Bradford, the cylinder of which is only one- 
sixteenth part of an indi in diameter, and the 
whole weight of the engine is only one ounce f 
It is perfect in aU its parts, and works with 
as much précision as any engine of ten-hofse 
power. 

To dean old monuments, scrub them with a 
brush dipped in water sharpened with hydro- 
chloric add — twdve ounces of the add to twdve 
French pints of water. 

By removing the flowers ftom the potatoe 
plant, as soon as they are fidly blown, the quan- 
tity of the crop of the potatoe is said to in- 
creased one-fourth. 

At the last exhibition of the Horticnltural 
Sodety at Courtrai, nine pears of the borum 
chrétiens spedes were exhibited, which wdghed 
from sixteen to serenteen Frendi ounces each ; 
a Colmar pear weighed one pound and a half ; 
and an English rennet one pound and two ounces. 

A bouse belonging to a barber, has been le- 
cently discovered at Herculaneum. The shop, 
the fumiture, die benches on which the dtixens 
sat, the stove, and even the pins employed in the 
ladies' head-dresses, were found in high pré- 
servation. 



W^rhs m M# Press, 

A Picture of Australia, embodying in a soudl 
compass, aU that is known of the présent state of 
New Holland, and Van Diemen's Land. 

a%e Comic Annual, by the Anthor of Whims 
and Oddities. 

By Mr. Bemays, a Historyof Oermany, from 
the earUest Period to the présent Time. 

By Mr. Swan, a Demonstradon of die Nerves 
of the Human Body, founded on the Subjects 
of the two CoUegial Anatomical Prises acfjudged 
to him by the Royal Collège of Surgeons. 

An Account of the £arly Refimnation in 
Spain, and the Inquisidon, from the French, by 
the late Dr. A. F. Ramsay, widi a Memoir of 
the Transistor. 

Taies of an Indian Camp, by J. A* Jones, Esq. 
. Stories of Waterloo. 

A Fkxra of British North America, with 
Figures of nondescript or rare Spedes, by Wil- 
liam Jackson Hooper, LL.D. 

By Captain Brown, Biognq^oal Sketches and 
Authendc Anecdotes of Horses ; with a Histo- 
rical Introduction, and an Appendix on the 
Diseases and Médical Treatment of the Horse. 
It is to be iHustrated by Figures of the diffèrent 
Breeds, and Portraits of celebrated or remarkable 
Horses. 

The Private Correspondence of David Gar- 
rick, Esq., with the most Emhient Persons of 
his Times. 
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BIRTHS.-MARRIAGES.— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

Or Sons. — Lady OeorgianaStuart Wordey. 
^The Hon. Mn. Bemumont^The lady of the 
Bon. Edward O. Stanley, M. P.— Tbe lady of 
Sir T. S. Pasley, Bart— .The lady of the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel — The lady of the Right 
Hon« Lealie MehriUe — The lady of Sir W. B. 
Cooke, Bart— The Hon. Ain. Afillei — The 
Countess of Otiilford. 

Of Dauohters. — The Mardiione» of 
Sligo^The Hon. Mrs. Heniy Montagu. — Mrs. 
Henry Pester. — Lady Harriet Paget.— Lady 
Georgiana Mitibid — ^The hidy of Lieut-CoL 
Ferguson. — Lady Elcho.— .The lady of the Rev. 
J. W. Worthington — The lady of Captain 
BasU Hall, R. N.~The Hon. Lady Foibes — 
Lady Charlotte Lane Fox. 

MARRIAOES. 

At Mélton Mowhray, F. Orant, Eiq., to 
Miss l. £. Noiman, nieoe of the Duke of RuU 
land. 

At Cheltenham, O. B. Arbuthnot, Eaq., 
eldest son of the late Biibop of KiDaloe, to Har- 
riette Louisa, youngest daôg^ter of the late J. 
M. Onnaby, Éêq. 

Sfar R. Hnntet, to Miss Dulany, <^ Brig^txn. 

At Wimbledon, A. A. Park, Esq., second 
son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, to Maiy 
FVances, dau^ter of the late O. Brown, Esq., 
of RuBsell Square. 

At MorviUey Shropshire, R. Throckiiiorton, 
Esq., nephew of Sir C. Thiockmorton, Bart., to 
Miss Acton, only daughter of the late Sir J. 
and sisler of the présent Sir F. R. Acton, 
Bart. 

At St. George*s, Hanorer Square, die Hon. 
Philip Stoortun, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, Esq. 

At St. Oeorge*s, Hanover Square, John 
Hampden, Esq., to Mary Georgiana, daughter 
of the late Edward Fihner, Esq. 

At St. Oeoige's, Hanorer Square, J. Bishton, 
Esq., of Bruton Street, and of Ruckley, Shr^ 
ahire, to Anne, only daughter of the late G. 
Wright, Esq. 

At Deronshire House, the Hon. William 
Cavendiah, M. P., to Lady Blanche Howard, 
daughter of the Earl of CarMe. 

At St. George*s, Hanorer Square, T. H. 
Broadhead, Esq., to Charlotte Godolphin, only 
dau^ter of Lord Francis Godo^hin Osbome. 

At Cheltenham, W. C. Lambert, Esq., of 
the Temple, to Ge(nrgiana Charlotte, third daugfa- 
terof Col Norcott, C. B. 

W. Allen, Esq., of the Glen, Peebleshire, to 
EliMbeth Wonnald, ddest daughter of B. Gott, 
Eaq., of Armley House, Yorkshire. 

At the Castle, Edinbursh, h. Currie, jun., to 
Caroline Christiana, fourtn daughter of Lient. - 
Gen. Hay. 

B. C. Macreight, Eaq., to Caroline, dao^ter 
of the late Sir W. Pazton, of Middleton Hall, 
Carmaxthenshire. 

At Cambridge House, the Hon. CnCain H. 
Ramsden, to the Hon. Miss Fredeiica Law. 



Sir F. A. Mackenxie, Bart., to Caroline, 
eldest daughter of J. S. Wright, Esq., of Bol- 
cote Lodge, Nottinghamahire. 

At St. George*s, Hanover Square, the Duke 
of Bucdeugh, to Lady Charlotte Thynne, third 
daughter c^the Marquess of Bath. 

At Ozibrd, J. S. Duncan, Esq., M. A., Senior 
FeDow of New CoUege, and Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Muséum, toJemima Agnes, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late G. Welsh, Esq., of Leek Hook, 
Lancashire. 

In Portman Square, the Hon. E. Petre, to 
tbe Hon. Laura Jemingham, fourth dan^ter of 
Lord Stafibrd. 

At Kennington, Major^jkneral Newbery, to 
Margaret, relkt of the Rev. Inigo Jones. 



DEATHS. 

In York Terrace, Régenté Park, Sir Hemy 
Chamberlain, Bart. 

The Rev. Henry Hall, Vicar of Shetborne, 
Hampshire. 

Aged 84, John Parke, the oelebrated hantboy 
player. 

At Abingdon, Berkshire, aged 65, Mr. Baron 
HuUock. 

The infimt daughter ci the Hon. Edward 
Stafford Jemingham. 

At Cheltenham. Lient. G. Patrickaon. 

M. Macqueen, Esq., M. D., of Rigdmont 
House, Bedibrdshire. 

At Teignmouth, Devonshire, Mrs. C. Bos- 
cawen, youngest daughter of the late Hon. 
General Boscawen. 

At Hampstead, Rear Admirai, Sir J. A. 
Wood, C. B. 

Mrs. Caroline Gunby, aged 103. 

At Carshalton, Harriet, wife of Captain Mur- 
ray, R. N. 

Mrs. Moore, relict of H. Moore, Esq., M. P. 
At Bayham Abbey, the Mardiioneas of Cam- 
den. 

At Rolvenden, aged 98, John Henry, Esq., 
Admirai of the Red. 

Aged 84, the Rig^t Rev. Dr. James 0*Shan^- 
nessy, Catholic Biâiop of Killaloe. 

At Mountfield, Sussex, the Rev. W. Carter, 
D. D. 

The Lady of Sir C. Lorraine, Bart. 
At Framlinj^ham, Sufiblk, aged 73, Dr. E. 
Good. 

At Dawlish, CoL B. Chi^an. 

Jane, relict of Lieut-Gen. H. Innés. 

Jane Sophia, wiiè of Captain H. Hope, R. N. 

At Leamington, die Rev. T. W. Northmore, 
Vicar ofWinterton, Lincohishire. 

At Epping, aged 62, Lieut.-Gen. H. Conran. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Ann Stroud, aged 
103. 

At Plymouth, Eliza, wife of Lieut.4>ikmel 
Morse. 

Near Aberdeen, R. Hamilton, LL.D. 

In Bedford Square, Charles Warren, Esq., 
Chief Justice «^Chestcr. 

John Reeves, Esq., the parent of the Loyal 
AModations. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



We haVe tbe pleasure of announcing the receîpt of m Taie, entitled Loved and 
ffated" by Miss Jewsbuby, of Manchester. 

" Desperate Affection" is very carelessly and incorrectly written — the diction, even 
if corrected and polished, is not in accordance with modem taste ; the narrative is 
overwhelmed by a tedious minuteness of détail ; and the subject itself is of a dark, 
gloomy, and revolting character. Under bther circumstances, however, we shall be 
glad to hear again from the writer. 

" F. M. Esq." shall hear from us, as requested. 

Excepting to the object of its address, a " Birth'Day Remembrance" would occupy 
a space widely disproportioned to its iuterest 

A. E. M." will perceive that we have availed ourselves of bis prose communica- 
tion. His " Stanzoê" were duly received, and will appear at some future opportunity. 

Some agreeable. trifles have reached us, from the pen of T. W. Ksixr, Author of 

Myrtle Leatses,*' &c. 

We take leave to intîmate to the author of " Matilda's Unconsdous Ehpement" 
that, in thèse " piping times of peace," .we have no désire to hear of war's rude 
alarms," &c. 

In a very early No. " Lines, suggested by walking through an Ancient Gothic Church 
by " Mrs. Bray," Author of " De Foix" " The White Hoods" "The Protestant" &c. 

Quite impossible to find room for 300 blank verses upon Mountains and RiversT 

" The Blimf' — "Adieu!" — " The Rain" &c.,by Susanna Strickijind, are ail in 
reserve. Her " Hours" we trust, will not move heavily. 

We have seen a better version of " The Beggar and his Dog" than that by W. B. 
It is not every reader of La Belle Assemblée that would sympathize with the writer's 
warmth. 

We shall, if possible, insert " La Rosière de Suresne" next month. 
" The Elopemenf indicates talent ; but it is on a scale too much extended for La 
Belle Assemblée ; and, in other respects, it is not altogether unobjectionable. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 



POR OCTOBÈR, 1829. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LADY ANNE BECKETT. 



If antîquitj, if intdleet, if patrîotic 
service can reflect hoaour, Lady Anne 
Beckett must be regarded as tlie member 
of a family tban whicli few, if any^ can 
be mentioned as snstidning a more ele- 
▼ated rank in pnblic estimation. Slie is 
a Lowther; and it is known that tlie 
Lowthers are of immémorial standing in 
the county of Westmorland — that, in 
instances innumerable, tlie name bas been 
distinguished bj talent of the highest or- 
der — ^and that, for centuries^ in the field 
and in the senate, they hâve «hed lustre 
upon the annals of their country. 

In oor Memoir of Lady Lucy Eleanor 
Lowther*-— daugfater of the late, and sister 
of the présent Earl of Harborough, and 
wife of the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Hen- 
ry Cecil Lowther, second son of the Earl 
of LoBsdale, and broker of Lady Anne 
Beckett — we hare gîven so interesting a 
sketch, bistorical and genealogical, of 
Lady Anne's ancestors, that we shall here 
content ourselres with an exceedingly 
brief notice. — Her Ladyship is the fourth 
daughter of the Rîght Hon. William Low- 
ther, second and présent Earl of Lons- 
dale, in the county of Westmorland; 
Viscount and Baron Lowther, of White- 
haven, in the county of Cumberland ; a 
Baronet of England and Nova Scotia; 
K.G.; F.S.A.; Lord Lieutenant of the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land ; Recorder of Carlisle ; a Lieutenant- 

* Accop i p i iicd by tm oquiske |Kirtaût— . 
Vid0 La BEI.&B AssjsmucB, VàL h page 
2SL 



Colonel in the Army, &c. Her mother, 
the Countess of Lonsdale, was the Lady 
Aogusta Fane, daughter of John, late 
Earl of Westmoriand, by hîs first Coun« 
tess, Augusta, daughter of Lord Montagu 
Bertie, son of Robert, first Duke of An- 
caster; consequently, her Ladyship is 
cousin, by the maternai side, to the beaiH 
tiftd and acooraplished Countess of Jer^ 
sey, daughter of the présent Earl of 
Westmorland.t 

Lady Anne Low^er was bom in the 
year 1788, and, on the SOth of January, 
1817, she was married to the Ri^t Hon. 
John Beckett, LOrd Advocate General, 
eldest son of Sir John Beckett, Bart, to 
wkose title and estâtes he bas since suc- 
ceeded. Sir Jehn's fother-^ohn Beckett, 
of Leeds, in the county of York, and of 
Sonoerby Park, in the county of Lincoln, 
Esq. — was created a Baronet on the Sd Of 
November,. 1813. He had married, in 
1774, Mary, daughter of the Right Rev. 
Christopher Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bris- 
tol ; and by that lady he had a family of 
eight children. He died on the 18th of 
September, 1896, and was succeeded by 
bis eldest son, ^ John, the présent Ba« 
ronet, husband of the lady whose portrait 
we bave now the honour of introducing 
into our PioruBB Gallbbt op Bbitain's 
Fbmalb NomLITT. 



f For an adminble portrait of the Right 
Hon. Sarah Sophla, Countess of Jersey, ftom a 
miniature by Ô. Hayter, M.A.S.L., vide La 
Belle Assembles^ VoL III. page 93. 
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THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 



THE FAMIL 

It 18 to be lamented that, in this coun- 
try, the wise and the good^ in religion^ 
in politics, and in morals, are less easily 
excited to action than are those of an 
opposite character. Yes, deeply is it to 
be lamented, that the party which em- 
braces tliree-fourths of the talent as well 
as of the integrity of England, requires to 
be not only stimulated, but goaded and 
driven into an exertion of their powers. 
Secure — falsely secure — in their own 
strength, nothing short of the actual pré- 
sence of evil, in its most imposing, most 
threatening form, can awaken them to a 
sensé of danger^ can induce them to adopt 
precautionary measures for safety. Ra- 
ther than bar the door against the lion^ 
they would allow him to enter, that they 
might display their prowess, and enjoy 
the triumph of expelling him. It is, as 
we hâve said, only by the actual pré- 
sence of evil— threatening, terrifie, ap- 
palling evil — that they can be urged to 
adopt a right course. Thus, it was not 
tintÛ after the appearance of that deeply 
envenomed serpent, The Edinburgh Re- 
view, now expiring beneath the Ithuriel 
9pear of truth, that The Quarterly Review 
was thought of, by way of antidote; it 
was not until after the vigorous birth and 
progress of that anomalous institution, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that the dying embers of The Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
were raked together, and a new blaze 
enkindled ; it was not until after the ma- 
chinery of the London Collège was in 
iîill play, that the frîends of the Esta- 
blishment, in Church and State, were im- 
pressed with a sensé of the necessity of 
founding and establishing a Royal Col- 
lège in aid of the national religion, and 
to check the spread of infidelity and po- 
litical disaffection j and we shrewdly sus- 
pect that, bad itxmX been for the medi- 
tated publication of a work of an opposite 
tendency, from an opposite quarter, we 
should never have had to congratulate 
ourselves and the nation on possessing so 
yaluable a succession of volumes as The 
Family, Library now bids fair to fiirnish 
us wi(h. 

That^ in each of the instances cited. 



Y LIBRARY. 

evil has been productive of good, is a po- 
sition, the truth. of which we shall not 
contest ; but we can perceive no valid 
reason why we might not have been put 
into possession of ail the good, without 
being subjected to any portion of the evil. 
To Mr. Murray, however, ail classes of 
the public are deeply indebted for the 
publication of The Family Library; a 
work — or rather séries of works — which, 
while it is sufficiently handsome for the 
magnificent library of a palace, is suf- 
ficiently cheap for the humble book-shelf 
of a cottage. It will constitnte, in its 
progress, an assemblage of sound, usefid, 
standard literature, in every departmeut 
In quantity, each volume is nearly, if not 
quite equal to a volume of the new édi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels ; and, when 
it is considered that the publisher has |o 
pay a heavy price for copy-right, or lite- 
rary labour, and that the embellishments 
are àt once numerous and beautifiil, it 
will be found to be actually cheaper than 
Sir Walter Scott's very cheap work. 

Nor is this the extent of the service 
which Mr. Murray has rendered to the 
community. As it now seems to be 
agreed, on ail hands, that éducation must 
be accorded to the people at large, it is 
eminently gratifying to see the means of 
instruction— of diiTusing knowledge — ^in 
able and honest hands. Ail that remains 
to be shewn is, whether honesty, genius, 
and well-directed talent will not prevail 
against — will not triumph over — their 
opposites. An open field, and fair play, 
and we have no fears for the resuit. 

At présent we have five volumes (pub- 
lished monthly) of Family Library 
before us : Vols. I. and II. comprise The 
Life of Napoléon Buonaparte; with fifteen 
engramngs on eteel and wood, by Finden 
and Thompson, the wood-cute from de^igm 
by George Cruikshank f'^—in Vol. III. we 
have The Life of Aîexander the Great, by 
the Rev, John ÎVilliamê, M. A., Hector of 
the Edinburgh Academy ; — Vol. IV. con- 
tains Lives of the most Eminent Britiià 
Pointers, Sculptors, and Architeets (to be 
completed in three volumes), by AUan 
Cunningham; — and Vol. V. commences 
. The HiHory of ihe Jew (also to be corn* 
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pleted in three volumes) ftj^ the Rev, H. H, 
Milman, Professer of Peetry in the Uni' 
versUy of Oxford, â^. 

A few words upon each of thèse works 
în order ; and, first, of The Lifeof Bmna- 
parte, A more judicious choice of sub- 
ject^ for the commencement, could not 
hâve been made. We had Sir Walter 
Scott's overwhelming mass of facts, and 
words, relating to Buonaparte, in we for- 
get how many volumes, and we had Haz- 
litt's cockney metaphjsics on the same 
thème — sufficiently amusing in them- 
selves, but no more like history or bio- 
graphy than we to Hercules and we 
had French Meraoirs, and compilations 
without number and without end; but 
we had no straight-forward, readable life 
of the Corsican ruler, adapted for gênerai 
penual. It was wise, therefore, to com- 
mence with the life of a m an whose very 
name has made the nations tremble, and 
in whose ambitions and sanguinary career 
a lively and universal interest is felt 
The writer chosen has shewn himself 
well qualified for the task. His narra- 
tive, adhering closely to chronological 
order, is close and compact; his style 
clear, lively, and spirited ; and his work 
abounds in anecdote, and in forcible il- 
lustration of character. Another great 
merit it possesses is that of impartiality. 
We are not annoyed in our progress by 
the politics of th^ author obtruded on 
every occasion. Facts, and the illustra- 
tion of facts, are his object He has a 
leaning, it is true. He is friendly to 
social order, but without raising a violent 
outcry in its favour. Every honourable 
minded man must have a leaning, more or 
less ; it is just and proper that he should 
have ; but it is also just and proper that 
he should allow others to have their lean- 
ings. Ail this is especially requisite, in 
writing aught that is connected with the 
history of our own times. As a spécimen 
at once of our author's style, and of his 
liberality of feeling, we shall transcribe 
two paragraphs relative to the poisoning 
affair at JaJflTa. It will be recollected, 
that, when Buonaparte found it neces- 
sary to pursue his march from JafTa for 
Egypt, a number — generally stated at 
600 — of tl^e plague patients in the hos- 
pital were found to be in a state that 
allowed no hope of their recovery— >that 



Buonaparte, unwilling to leave them to 
the mercy of the Turks, ordered a deadly 
dose of opium to be administered to them 
— and that, in conséquence, the unfortu- 
nate wretches perished. Such, at least, 
was the report, for which we were in- 
debted, in the first instance, we believe, 
to Sir Robert Wilson. 

Buonaparte himself, while at St. Helena, re- 
fèrred to the story frequently ; and never.hesi- 
tated to admit that it originated in the foUowing 
occurrence. He sent, he said, the night before 
the march was to commence, for Desgeraiettes, 
the chief of the médical staff, and proposed to 
him, under such drcumstances as have been 
described, the propriety of giving opium, in 
mortal doses, to seven men ; adding, diat had 
his son been in their situation, he would haye 
thought it his duty, as a fiither, to treat him in 
the same method ; and that, most certainly, had 
he himself been in that situation, and capable of 
understanding it, he would have considered the 
deadly cup as the best boon that friendship couM 
offer him. M. Desgennettes, however, did not 
oonsider himself as entitled to interfère in any 
such method with the lives of his fellow men : 
the patients were abandoned ; and, at least onte 
of the number fell alive into the hands of Sir 
Sydney Smith, and recovered. 

Such is Napoleon*s narrative ; and it is, pio- 
bably, near the truth. We bave sufficient évi- 
dence in the gênerai history and character, as 
well as positive statements, of the médical ofBcere 
at Jaflk, that no opium was administered. 
That the audacious proposai to that effect was 
made by Napoléon, we have his own admission ; 
and every reader must fbrm his own opinion as 
to the degree of guilt which attaches to the fact 
of having meditated and designed the deed in 
question, under the drcumstances above de- 
tailed. That Buonaparte, accustomed to witness 
slaughter in every fbrm, was in gênerai but a 
caUous calcula, or when the loss of human life 
was to be considered, no one can doubt. That 
his motives, when he made his proposai to M. 
Desgennettes, were cruel, no human being, who 
considers either the temper or the situation of 
the man, will ever believe. He doubtless de- 
signed, by shortening those men*8 lives, to do 
them the best service in his power. The pre- 
sumption of thus daring to sport, with the Uws 
of God and man, when expedience seemed to 
recommend such interférence, was quite in the 
character of Napoléon : crudty was not : least oT 
ail cruelty to his own soldiexy — the very beings 
on whose affections ail his greatness depended. 
Popular rumour, however, spread through Europe 
the story that five hundred Frenchmen had been 
poisoned by their General at Jaffii; and yet,, 
T 2 
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Bir Sjdmtf Snaft^- tkê httlm «neiiiy «1m wai at 
Ja ft (» linflit ImmediaUlf «fier the Frandi anny 
left ity gftye no haut whsterei^ tbat eren the 
giioimdwoik of this ezaggented statenoieiit had 
ever reached his ear. 

Of nuraerous confliotiiig aocoonts, we 
are dispoaed to regard tiiis as the most 
candide the most ratîoDal> and tlie moft 
probable. If we mistake not, the Tacts 
are traceable to Desgennettes himseE 
As for Sir Robert WOson, his name hardiy 
deserFes to be mentioned on the subject : 
iC in the first instance^ he told a false- 
fcood, he disgraoed hhnself ; and it was 
«ot by albnrards eating h^ words» for 
party puposes, that he could annihilate a 
Ésct, ff Aïct k were, or free hiimelf from 
the fltatn t>f felsehood, îf he had been 
guîlty of an untnrth. If Sîr Robert's ori- 
ginal statement were correct, the truth 
was dreadfid; îf false, the calumny was 
atrodous and horrible. 

We must notdwell upon thèse yolumes; 
yet we feel it impossible to lay them down 
without taking^other brief excerpt, vin- 
dicatory^ ia soine measure, of the treat- 
IB^ under which Boonaparte laboured 
at St Helena:-< 

Rh house -was, save (me-(diatt)f ^ goremor), 
"the best on the idand. From tbe beginaing it 
'wm signified âiat any dterations or additions 
snggested bj Napdeon wonM be immedmtely 
attended to ; and the ft am eirork of many apert- 
- ments was actually prepared in England, to be 
'aent oot and disttftuted aocordhig to Iris plea- 
sure. As it was, Napoléon had for his awn 
fanmediate penonal accommodation a snite of 
looms, consisting of a saSoon, an eating-ioom, a 
Ubraiy, a billiard-room, a smaU study, a bed- 
room, and a batii-room ; and Tarions Ënglish 
gendcmen, accustomed to aSl Ae appHanoes of 
modem luxury, who visited the exile of Long- 
wood, ooncur in stating tiiat the accommodations 
aronnd imn appeared to diem eveiy way com- 
plète and imobjectionable. He had a good col- 
lection of books, and the means of adding to 
' the^ as he chose. His suite oondsted in aD of 
ISre gentlemen and two ladies: the sopciior 
' French and Itsihin domesttcs about his own 
peison were never f&wwr tban deven ; and the 
sum allowed ibr bis domestic expenditure was 
£12,000 prrTniiitm. — ^âie gorernor of St. Helena, 
moreorer, 'h{:\'iiig aathority to draw on the tiea- 
sury ibr any larger smn, in case be sbould con- 
sider £12,000 as insofficient. When we con- 
sider that wines, and most other articles ^leavily 
taxed in England, go duty iree to St. Hdena, 
it is really intolend>le to be told that this iacome 



vas Bot adtqwrfa aay, that it was not mnoifi- 
fitnt^^&t a penon ia Napoleoa's sitnatioii. It 
was a larger inoome than is aUetted to the 
goreroar of any Eaglish colony whàterer^ except 
the OoFcmor-Oeneral of India. It was twioe aa 
large as the officiai inoome of a British secretaiy 
of State bas ever been. We dedine ehtering at 
an into the minor diarges connected with tbSs 
hmniliating snbject: at least a single cxample 
may serre. One of the loudest oomplaiiits was 
aboot tfaedeâdency and infbriar qaaliry of wine. 
On exaaifaiatioB, H appeared that Napoléon^ 
upfMr dOTeitics wan aUowed eadi day, per mao, 
a botHe ef daret, oosting £6 per doaea (witlwat 
dttty)y and dielowcit menial eisfloyed at Lang- 
wood a bottle of good Taneriffe wine daify. 
That the table of the fidfen emperor himself was 
always senred in a style at least answeiaUe to 
the dignity of a gênerai officer in the British 
service — this was never even denied. 

As «ne proof of tbe inpresrioci wfaîcà 
tlds woric bas made^ nojt onfy m Efigtasd 
but on the continent» it is said to bave 
been already titmdated lato tbree ^n^eîgB 
langnages. Amongst tiw embellishments 
of the Vi^umès are — a Hûe engtatkkg, 
on steel^ from DavM's picture of Buosa- 
parte crosdag the Alps-^Portrsits of Na- 
poléon, Josepbiae/Marla Louisa, and tJie 
King of Rome— the Battle of tbe Pyra- 
mids — a Charge of the Cossacks, èuu 

We know not wfaether it were by way 
of contrast— the hero of ancient wï^ the 
liero of modem times — that the life of 
Alexander the Great was appointed fm*- 
mediately to succeed tbatof BuoDaparte. 
There seems to be no objection to ttus 
arrangement. In reoorcBng ^e explmts 
of the Macedonian oonqneror, bowerer, 
access conld not be had to equaHy eo^. 
pious and -correct éaki, as in tbe case of 
the adyenturer from Corsica. The value 
and the importance of côntemporary bis- 
tory and côntemporary biography can be 
correctly estimated only when we reflect 
upon the difficuHies which are en-> 
countered hi the attempt to enter intoy 
or fbrm a judgment of» the character 
of extraordinary events» and extraordi- 
nary men of long-past âges. Tbe same 
facts, tbe sàme objeets, présent tbem- 
-sdires ihrougb média, so diffèrent ta dî^ 
ferent individuals, that» as It bas juatly 
"been sdd, kêêtorp eannot he îrue: yet k 
Bpproxbnates truth with saflkient near^ 
ness for général purposes. Iti composi- 
tion, it is importantp—almost essential— 
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to hare an abundancv of miteriali» how^ 
aoerer heterogeneous in tlirir natartf^ 
iore ns ; for, as in tha multitude of coud* 
aellon tfaere is wiBdom, 90, by the carefiil 
compariBon of mimeroua mrying and 
CYen contradictory accounti of one and 
the same transaction^ we are enabled to 
distinguish truth from arror, to dîapel tke 
latter and establish the fonner. Could 
the genius of Hume bave submitted to 
the dnidgery of researcb^ of examination^ 
and of reaaonîng» be would not bare be^ 
queatbed to poslerity^ in tbe fonn of a 
Historj of Englandy a flimsj texture^ 
wbicb, as Horace Walpok truly observed, 
mig^t easily i>e shaken into its primitire 
atoms. Let us remark^ enpasmni, tbat, 
vahiable as it is in some respects— bril- 
liant and vivacious as is its style, tbougb 
disfigured by a tbousand gallicisms wbicb 
could hot be tolerated in tbe présent day 
— Hiune's History— bis Romaiioe of His- 
tory — ^is rapidly sbking into a state of 
disrepute, from wbicb it will be impos- 
sible to recover; and tbls entirely from 
ks deficiency in truA, in soundness, and 
in grasp of mind. 

To retum from tbis momentary digres- 
sion. Had tbere been a prindng press in 
Ae time of Alexander tbe Great— bad tbe 
press been actire tben, as it is now, and 
bas been fer many years—tbe bistorian 
of bis life would bave been empowered, 
tbnmgb industry and researcb, satisfac- 
torây to trace the wbole of tbat wonderful 
career, portions of wbicb are, and must 
ever remaîn, deeply veiled in obscurity, 

Mr. Williams, bowerer, bas done much. 
fiyery previous narrative of tbe life ami 
actions of Alexander, is cnide, abrupt, 
and dîsjointed ; but be bas at least suc- 
ceeded in presendng a compact aad 
luminous wbole. Bringing witb htm a 
store of leeming, ancient and modem, 
European and oriental, be bas spared no 
labour in tbe prosecudon of bis task. His 
ehronology and geography are truly ra^ 
hiable ; and tbe latter is materially aided 
by an excellent map. 

We cannot bere follow tbe conqueror in 
bis progress, nor is it necessary tbat we 
sbould; but, from tbeir sterling good 
eense, and as tbey cannot be otberwtse 
tban iflteresting to many of tbe readers 
of La Bbllb AsnsiBLBB, we shall yen- 
luiete abstract a f«w of Mr. WîUiamss 



remarka, iUustraling tba mode of éduca- 
tion preset ibed by AristotW, wbosa pupil 
Alexander beeune wben be bad attained 
bis fifteentb year. At tbat period, as at 
présent, graat différences of opinion 
prerailed on tbe sul^t of éducation. 
Some directed tbeir atteatian priacipally 
to the cotiduot of tbe intellect, otbers to 
tbe formation of moral feelings and ha- 
bits, and a tbird party appeared more 
anxious jto improve the carnage and 
strengthen the body by bealthful exercise 
tban to enlighten the mind. Aristotle's 
plan was to unité tbe three Systems, and 
to make them co-operate in the formatiou 
of the perfeçt character." His course of 
éducation was divided into three parts: 
the first eomprising tbe peiiod from tlie 
bîrtb to Ae completîon of tbe serenth 
year; tbe second, from tbe commence- 
ment of tbe eigbtb to tbe completiou of 
tbe eighteentb year ; and tbe tbird, fma 
tbe eighteentb to tbe twenty-first More 
care sbould be taken of thé body tban of 
tbe mind for tbe first seven years. Four 
principal branches of éducation belong to 
the iirst part of the middle period : litera- 
ture, gymnastics, music, and painting; 
of wbicb writing formed a subordinate 
branch. Not only tbe theory of painting> 
but a certain degree of i^ill in bandling^ 
the pencU, was to be acqnired ; Arislotie 
regvdbg' ^'tbis élégant art as peculiarly 
eondudng to create a habit of order aoi 
arrangement, and to impiess tbe mind 
witb a feeling of tbe beautifiiL" Music, 
both in tbeory and practice, was a ne- 
cessary part of éducation, on account of 
tbe soothing and purifying efiècts of sim- 
ple mélodies, and because men, wearied 
witii more serions pursuits, require an 
élégant and innocent récréation." Witb 
reference to tbe thnd period, " tbe libe- 
rally-educated man, or tbe perfect gentie- 
man, sbould not be prolbundly scientific, 
because a course of gênerai knowledge, 
and what we call polite Hterature, la 
more bénéficiai to tbe innd tban a com- 
plète proficiency in one*<or more sciences ; 
a proficiency not to be acquired without a 
disproportionate sacrifice of time and la- 
bour." Tbe éducation sbould vary ac- 
cording to tbe destination of the pupil in 
future life ; tbat is, suppomng bim to be 
a gentieman, wbether he was to de?ote 
bimself to a Ufe of action, or of contem- 
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plation. Whether he was to engage in 
the busy scènes of the world, and plunge 
amidst the contentions and struggles of 
political warfare, or to live apsurt from 
active life in philosophie engageftients and 
contemplative retireraent" 

What can be more just or sensible than 
ail this? In fact, the whole of Mr. WU^ 
liams's synopsis is admirable^ sound^ and 
judicious. Hear what he says on the sub- 
ject of gymnastic exercises^ in youth : — 

Daring this period the lighter g3rmna8tics 
alone wert to be introduced, and espedally such 
exerdset as are best calculated to promote grace- 
fulness of manner and penonal activity. Ans- 
totle had strong objections to the more violent 
exertions of the gymnasium dnring early lifè, as 
he considered them injurious to the growth of 
the body, and to the future strength of the adult. 
In proof of this, he adduces the condusive tict, 
that) in the long list of Olympic victors, only 
two, or, at most, three instances had occurred in 
which the same person had proved victor in 
youth and in manhood. Prématuré training 
and over exertion, he therefore regarded as in- 
jurious to the constitution. 

Mr. Williams, as we bave already in- 
timated, displays great industry: he is 
very correct, and rery lucid, in bis state- 
ment of facts; but he is déficient in 
philosophical inference : he neither thinks 
deeply nor reasons closely. We could 
bave wished, also, for more ease and grâce 
of style. Another objection we have to 
urge is, that Mr. Williams is too prone to 
give to greatness the admiration which is 
due only to goodness: in other words, 
he seems to forget that goodneês is the 
only real greatness; — that the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropie statesman, is 
greater than the warrior, because he is 
better — because, instead of immolating 
the hum an race — instead of sacrificing 
to the bloody Moloch of rapine, slaugb- 
ter, and destruction — he contributes to 
the comforts, the enjoyments, the happi- 
ness of his species. Still Mr. Williams's 
production is eminently valuable, and 
cannot fail of becoming a stock book. In 
addition to the map already mentioned, 
it contains two portraits of Alexander, 
executed on wood, from antique medals. 

We now tum to a différent thème — 
the first volume of Cunningham's Lives of 
the BritM Painters, Sçc. — Allan Cunning- 
bam is a delightful poet ; his ^oul is full 



of the deepest and wildest romance ; but 
we have, from ' certain passages In hi» ' 
prose compositions, been led to doubt 
the justness of bis perceptions respecting 
Works of art— especially those of the }ohy 
or epic clasa. Yet here is a passage 
(from the volume before us) replète with 
excellent feeling : — 

Entertainment and information are not*a]l 
that the mind requires at the hand of an artist. 
We wish to be elevated by contemplating what 
is noble, to be warmed by the présence of the 
heroic, and charmed and made happy by the 
sight of purity and loreliness. We désire to 
share in the lofty movements of fine minds — t» 
have communion with their images of what is 
godlike — and to take a part in the rapture of 
their love, and in the ecstasies of ail their mus. 
ings. This is the chief end of high poetry, of 
bigh painting, and of high sculpture ; and that 
man misunderstands the true spirit of those arts 
who seeks to deprive them of a portion of their 
divinity, and argues that information and enter* 
tainment oonstitute their highest aim. 

Cunningham bas shewn himself, in ail 
respects, infinitely better qualified for 
his task than we expected. His présent 
work — this commencing volume at least 
—displays a rich fund of knowledge ; 
abounds with information — with anec- 
dote— with original and manly criticism 
—with bold, vigorous, and indepefident 
thought. He opens with a rapid sketch 
of the history of painting and of painters, 
in this country, down to the time of Ho- 
garth ; afrer which, he présents the livea 
of Hogarth, Reynolds, Wilson, and Gains- 
borough. Of thèse, Hogarth and Wil- 
son are evidently his favourites. Rey- 
nolds is not a favourite with Cunningham ; 
for, a gênerons, hearty, benevolent-minded 
fellow himself, he does not seem to com- 
prehend the possibility of a man^ parsi- 
monious or niggardly at his table, being 
great in the exercise of his art We are 
apprehensive, however, that, were the 
greatness of some of our modem artista 
to be estimated by their liberality of spi- 
rit, they would find themselves sadly 
" curtailed of their fair proportions." 
One in particular we bave in our eye^ 
who, though in the receipt of a princely 
income from the beautiful and splendid 
efforts of his pencil, will never, if he can 
prevent it, sufTer a picture of his — though 
he may have been paid for it, or hav» 
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Bold it out and oui," as*the phrase is-: 
to be engravedj without exacting a pe- 
cunîary considération for his leave ! It 
is true — and just as it is true— that no 
engraver dares to engrave from a paint- 
îng, without permission from the proprie- 
tor — the ourner — of the painting, whom- 
^oeTer he niay be; but, if we pay an 
artlst for a piçture, the pioture is our's : 
.we may engrave it, or grant permission 
-for it to be engraved— ay, fifly times over, 
if we please — ^without référence to the 
painter, who, from the moment of our 
-pùrch'ase — unless there be a spécifie 
"agreement of réservation to the contrary 
— has not a claim, or a shadow of a elaim, 
upon it.' Where is the painter who will 
tell us, that, when we have bought of 
him, and paid him for a picture, it is not 
mir's ExcLusivELY — that we may not, 
^ould it please us, tear it into ribbons, 
or commit it .to the fire, and scatter its 
ashes to the winds ? And yet we must 
not have it engraved, forsooth, without 
iihe painter's permission ! It is time that 
this question — if for a moment it can 
be a question — were settled, and finàUy 
settled. 

We have no space left, in which to 
enter upon a critîcal analysis df Mr. Cun- 
ningham's performance : when his second 
and third volumes come before us, we 
may possibly retum to the subject:* at 
présent, we shall merely quote one highly 
characteristic passage : — 

The character of William Hogarth, as a matf, 
18 to be sought for in his conduct, and in the 
opinions of his more dispassionate contempora- 
ries ; his character as an artist is to be gathered 
irom numerous works, at once original and un- 
Tivalled. His fiune has flown far and wide ; his 
skîn as an engraver spreads his réputation as a 
painter ; and aH who love the dramatic repré- 
sentation of actual life — ail who have hearts to 
be gladdened by humour — ail who are pleased 
with judicious and well-directed satire — ail who 
are charmed with the ludicrous looks of popular 

^Uy and ail who can be moved with the pathos 

of human suffering — are admirers of Hogarth. 
That his works are unlike those of other men, 
1s his merit, not his feult. He belonged to no 
school of art; he was the produce of no aca- 
demy ; no man living or dead had any share in 
forming his mind, or in rendering his hand 
skilful. He was the spontaneous offspring of 
the graphie spirit of his country, as native to the 
haait of Eoglaod as indepjendence is, an. he 



may be fidily caUed, in his own walk, the first- 
bom of her spirit. He painted life as he saw it. 
He gives no visions of by-gone things — no splen- 
did images of andent manners ; he regards nei- 
ther the historian^s page nor the poet's song. 
He was contented with the occurrences of the 
passing day— with the foUy or the sin of the 
hour ; to the garb and fashion of the moment, 
however, he adds story and sentiment for ail 
time. The morality of Hogarth has beeù ques- 
tioned ; and indeed the like has befàllen Crabbe. 
We may smile as we look at his works — and we 
may laugh — ail this is true : — ^the victims whom 
Hogarth conducts, pass through many varied 
scènes of foUy, and. commit many absurdities; 
but the spectacle saddens as we move along, and 
.if we commence in mirth, we are overwhehned 
with sorrow at last. His object was to insinuate 
the excellence of virtue by proving the hideous- 
ness of vice and if he has fiûled, who has suc- 
ceeded ? As to other charges, preferred by the 
malice of his contemporaries, time and famé 
have united in disproving them. He has been 
accused of want of knowledge in the human 
form, and of grâce and serenity of expression. 
There is some trnth in this, perhaps; but the 
peculiar character of his pictures required mental 
vigour rather than extemal beauty, and the se- 
rene Madonna-like loveliness could not find a 
place among the follies and frivolities of the 
passing scène. He saw a way of his own to 
famé, and followed it ; he scomed ail imitation, 
an4 by word and works recommended natiure for 
an example and a monitress in art 

But:— 

To be eminently popular in portrait-paînting 
requires more than mere skill and talent. Ho- 
garth was a man of plain manners, unpolibhed 
address, and encumbered with the dangerous 
réputation of a satirist. He was unacquainted 
with the art of charming a peer into a patron, 
by putting him into raptures with his own good 
looks. There were other drawbacks. The 
calra, contemplative look, the élégance of fbrm 
without the grâce of action, and motionless re- 
pose approaching to slumber, were not for him 
wbose strength lay in kindling figures into life, 
and tossing them into business. 

The embellishments of this volume 
greatly enhance its value: besides weU- 
executed portraits of Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds, on Steel, it contains ten wood-cuts*. 

In the progress of The Family Library, 
the mpst arduous task yet undertaken is 
that of writing The History of the Jews, 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman. The vast 
and varied leaming which its accomplish- 
ment jrequirea— the thorough knowledge 
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of the Bible, in its original languagc — an 
întimacf wiût «11 the leading oominen- 
tators upon Sacred Writ, andent and 
modem — a full acquaîntance with the 
history and antiquities of Egypte of Babj- 
lon^ of Persia, of India, and with ail that 
can throw light upon the m^pners and 
customs of the east, down to the présent 
daj, are amongst the qualifications, the 
necessitj for possessing which» in order 
tiiat justice mi^^ be rendered to the sub- 
ject, wottld haye deterred many an able 
and experienced writer. But Mr. Mil- 
man has Ix^dly and vigorously set his 
shoulder to the wheel ; and, as iar as he 
has faitherto proceeded, in his yiew of the 
patriarchal âge, of Israël in Egypt, of the 
Désert, of the inrasion of the promised 
land, of the conquest, of the judges of 
Israël, of the monarchj, and of the king- 
doms of Judah and Israël, to the capture 
of Jérusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
year 587 beû>re Christ, with whkh his 
first volume closes,* he has acquitted 
himself with crédit and with honour. 
The ground was most délicate to tread 
upon: in some instances, perhaps, we 
could hare wished it to be passed over 
with alighter and more rapid foot; yet, 
upon the whole, we hâve Ûttle room for 
coraplaint Mr.' Milman's narrative is 
clear; his facts are succinctly yet gra- 
phicdly stated; his tone is equaUy re- 
moyed from that of the bigotted enthu- 
siast, and that of the philosophistical 
Boeptic Take, as one brïef, though not 
brilliant example, his summary of the 
character of David 

Thus, having piovided for the secarity of the 
snccesBion, the maintenance of die law, and the 
lasting dignity of the national idigion, David 
breathed his last, having reigned forty yean 
over the flourishing and powerful monardiy of 
which he may be conaidered the fbunder. He 
had succeeded to a kingdom distracted with civil 
dissension, envinmed on evoy side by poweifîd 
and viotoriotts enemies, witboat a capital, al- 
most without an araiy, without any bond c£ 
union betwecn the tribes. He lef^ a compact 
and imited state, stretching from the frontier of 
Egypt to the fiiot of Lebanon, from the £u- 



* The second volmne readied us while this 
artide vas in pveparation fyt ûxe press, but too 
brte for us to enter upon an ezaminatioa of its 
contents. It brings down ^ histoty ft<om the 
timeof dMcapUvîtj tolhat of Veapa^o. 



phiates to the sea. He had cnisbed the povtr 
of the Philisrines, subdned or curbed aU ths ad- 
jaoent kingdoms : he had fbnned a lasdng and 
important aDlanœ with the gieat city of Tyn. 
He had organiaed an immense disposable force : 
evoy month 24,000 men, fumished in lotatiou 
by the tribes, appeared in arms, and were tndned 
as the standing militia of the country. At die 
head of his army were officeis of consnmmate 
expérience, and, wfaat was more higfaly esteemed 
in the waiftre of the time, extnovdinary penoosl 
aotivity, strength and valour. Hia becoes la- 
mind us of thoae of Ardrar or Chariemagne^ 
ezeepttng that the «imoiir of the foudal cfaieC> 
tains oonstituted the superiority; heie main 
strei^^ of body and daimtless fordtude of mind. 
The Hebrew nation owed the long peace of die 
son*s reign to the bravery and wisdom of the 
fother. If the rapidity with which a kingdom 
lises to unexampled proiperity, and the penna- 
nenoe, as for as human wisdom can provide, of 
that prosperity be a foir criterion of the abilities 
and character of a sovereign, fow kings in his- 
tory can compote with David. His penonal 
character has been often discusaed ; bot boch by 
his enemies, and even by some of his kfined de- 
fonders, with an ignorance of, or inattentkm to 
his âge and eountiy, in writers of such acuteneai 
as Bayle, as melanchdly as suzprising. BoCh 
parties bave been content to take the expression 
of the man afier GwPt ovmhearty in strict and 
litend sensé. Both bave judged by modéra, 
occidental, and Christian notions, the chieftain 
of an eastem and comparatively barbarous peo- 
ple. If David in his exile became a freebooter, 
he assumed a profession, like the pirate in an- 
dent Chreece, by no means dishonourabk. If he 
employed craft or even folsehood in some of his 
entçrprises, chivalrous or consdentîous attach- 
ment to truth was probably not one of the vir^ 
tues of his day. He had his harem, like other 
eastem kings. He waged war, and revenged 
himself on his Jbrdgn enemies with merdlett 
cruelty, like other wazriors of his âge and coun- 
try. His one great crime violated the immu- 
table and universal laws of morality, and there- 
fore admits of no excuse. On the other hand, 
his consummate personid bravery and militaiy 
talent — ^his generosity to his enemies — his fidelity 
to his firiends — his knowledge of, and stedfost 
attention to the true interests of his country^ 
his exalted piety and gratitude towards his Ood, 
justify the lealoQS and forvent attachment of the 
Jewish peqile to the memory of their great 
monarch. 

A few Unes more, relating to Saul and 
the witch of Endor : — 

The prophets slood aloof; no dreams visited 
his cvttch I hfi hid pcnecutsd even ths onlawfol 
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dhineit. He hean at length of a fîemale ne- 
cromancçr, a woman with the spirit of Ob: 
ttnngely similar in sound to the Obeah women 
in the West Indies. 

To the caye-dwèlling of this woman, in En* 
dor, the monarch proceeds in dis^uise. The 
iromam at ûnt allèges her fean of the sererity 
with which the laws against necramançy were 
then executed. Saul promises her impunity. 
He coDimands her to raise the spirit of Samud. 
At this darîng demand of raising a man of such 
dignity and importance, the woman first recog- 
nîaes, or prétends to reoognise, hei royal yisiiann 
« Whom seest thou ?" says the king — « Mighty 
ones ascending fiom the earth." — Of what 
fenn ?"— An old man coyered with a mantle.** 
Saul, in tenror, bows his head to the earth, and 
it shouM seem not daring to look up, receives 
ûcm the voice of the spectre the awÂd intima- 
tion of his defeat and death. On the reality of 
this scène we présume not to décide : the figure, 
if figure there were, was not seen by Saul ; and, 
ezcepting the event of the approaching battle, 
ibe spirit said nothing which the liying prophet 
had not said before repeatedly and publidy. 
Bot the hct is curions, as showing the popular 
bdief of the Jews in deperted spirits, to hare 
been the some with that of most odier nations. 

The prophecy, like others, may baye oontd- 
boted ta ita own acoomplishment. 

What we chiefly object to in Mr. Mil- 
man, is his incessant désire to explain, in 
cases where all attempts at explanation 
niust inevitably fail. We had marked 
numerous exatnples, but, for brevit/s 
saké^ one shall suffice. Having men- 
tioned Isaiah's proof of his divine mis- 
^on by the sign of the shadow retro- 
grading ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz," 
ne observes — " It îs not necessary to 
suppose that the sun actually receded, but 
that the shadow on the dial did ; a phe- 
nomenon which might be caused by a 
cloud refi-acting the lîght." Surely this, 
to say the least of it, is in bad taste. In- 
deed, it must be allowed,' that Mr. Mil- 
man b fîrequently déficient in tact His 
defects of grammar, and style, are such 
as might not bave been expected from fin 
eminent classical scholar. He is also repre- 
hennbly addicted to the use of the figure 
of speech which rhetoricians term vision 
— relatingpast eventsin the présent tense. 
This figure, effective as it may occasion- 
aUy be found in popular harangues, and 
fond as our neîghbours the French are of 
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it, is beneath the dignity of hist(Mic com- 
position. These^ however, are tiifles al- 
most too unimportant for serious notice. 

In addition to three maps— the Wan* 
derings of the Israélites in the Désert, 
Palestine, and the Dominions of David 
and Solomon — several dever wood-cuts, 
in this volume, are in every respect satis- 
factory as illustrations; though we can^ 
not help thinking that, in many instances, 
Steel might be more advantageously re- 
sorted to than wood^ and withoût any 
material increase of expense. 

It appears that, amongst the succeed- 
ing Works in préparation for the présent 
séries, of The Family Library, are— The 
Life of the Earl of Peterborough, by & 
Walter Scott — a fine subject, especially 
for a lover of the romantic ; — The Lives 
of Marlborough, Captam Cooke, Cowper, 
and Julius Cœsar ; — The Life of GreneriJ 
Wolfe, by Southey — we hope he will do 
the sMier more justice than he rendered 
to the saUor some years since; — The 
Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Dr. Brew- 
ster; — The Life of Cervantes, by Mr. 
Lockhart — the author judiciously select- 
edj— The Court and Camp of Buona-« 
parte; — The Life and Reign of George 
III.;— A History of the English Re« 
formers ; — Lives of the English Philoso-* 
phers ;— The History of the British Em- 
pire in India ; — Eléments of Botany 
Lives of Eminent Physicians ; — The Life 
and Times of Dante, &c. 

We speak advisedly, and from full and 
extensive knowledge, when we say, that 
a popular Life of Nelson is still a desidero" 
tum in British biography. Southey, great 
as his powers are — and no one admires 
them more warmly than we do — bas not 
grasped the subject — bas not done justice 
to the subject : we want a Life of Nel- 
son very différent in its nature firom that 
which bas issued firom his pen. 

There is room, also, for . & popular Life 
of Mary, Queen of Scots ; unless, in- 
deed, that which bas been given in Con- 
stable's Miscellany may bave been found 
to answer the reqidred purpose ; for Whit- 
taker^s Vindication of the royal victim is 
too recherché, and too voluminous^ for the 
gênerai reader. 
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THE MASQUE. 
By Mn. S. C. HaS, Author of " Sketd^ of Iriêh Character." 

With feaM and mûc rerdiy.** 



" Oh I Madame —, vous êtes char- 
mante! Ma fd! de blue — de blue and 
sUver, ceet la chose pour txmê^eit «mi- 
ment superbe /" 

" No, Colinette— no, not blue — ^let it be 
pink. Yes, pink and 8il?er mixed, or 
irimmed 70U call it, gîrl, with Provence 
roses.*' 

" Ceft comme il vous plaira mi ladee-^ 
every ting you look well in/' said the in- 
geiiious, waiting-maid ; ^ but de blue — 
c'est cëleste !" 

No, Colinette, I must have pink, 
' love's proper hue,' to match this sweet, 
thb rosy garland." 8he placed a coronet 
of roses on her jetty haïr— and as her 
mirror roflected the image of the lady of 
Lorton Castle, the consciousness of her 
own beauty lent a deeper dye to her 
dimpled cheek. She was, in truth, a 
witching créature, full of life, and joy, 
and romance ; with now and then a touch 
of sadness, that like a summer's cloud, 
made the sunshine of her beauty more 
intense, when it had passed. But, alas ! 
for the poor lordlings that crowded her 
train — she was so capricious — so obstinate 
—she absolutely revelled in their misery — 
laughed at their misfortunes — curled her 
beautiful tresses with their periumed odes 
—and yet, she could be gentle, tender^ 
end affectionate ; so afiectionate, that 
wherever the eye of the cottager saw her, 
it bore witness to her worth and to her 
virtue. In the neat white-washed dwelling 
which her bounty had bestowed, she was 
a guardian angeL— In the noble castle 
which called her mistress, she was gêne- 
rons to munificence — ^but in the gay and 
l^tîve scènes where ail confessed her peer- 
le^ in grâce and beauty, she was tyran- 
nical and capricious. 

Then she was so rich ! Ay^ and noble 
too, the sole heiress of an ancient baron. 
Falr estâtes had she by flood and field^ 
ftnd ail at her own command. 

One aged aunt of ail her noble relatives 
alone remained, and the Lady Katherine 
might be often seen^ kneeling atheg<;ouch, 



or supporting her feeble sieps on the bor- 
ders of the wooded lake, or down the 
vénérable walks, heedless of those who 
waited her retum with " lover s jealousy." 
Strange, that in her two-and-twentieth 
year^this paragon— this miracle of beauty, 
wealth, and wit, should still be in a state 
of single blessedness — and though she 
govemedhearts, and treated them too, as 
the strings of her lyre, yet the fwr lady 
appeared herself unwounded^ though half 
the nobles of the land had performed the 
kotou at her highness's feet. In the re« 
gions y'clept fashionable^ this was re- 
garded as a perfect mystery ; and many 
surmises about the Lady Katherine's 
objection to the silken chains," were 
constantly afioat One '^most intîmate 
friend " of her ladyship's dedared that 
she had been married to an Italian bandit 
while she was at Rome. Another ami- 
able Dowager asserted she had' un- 
doubted authority for stating that she re- 
mained single because she had a certain 
relative who had a certain daim on a eer- 
tain estate, adding with a significant nod 
that every body was not what every body 
supposed." Lady Rate, however, laughed 
at ail their stories ; and if she had a secret, 
her only confidant was a large black water- 
spaniel, or something between a water- 
spanid and a poodle — whose upper lip 
was scarred in such a manner that it dis- 
played one very long white tooth to great 
advantage. This animal took most aân- 
gular liberties in the castle — scratched 
the damask ottomans — ^broke the finest 
exotics — waged perpétuai war with a 
vénérable mouser, the property of the old 
housekeeper ; was at the commencement 
of every possible mischief, and generaUy 
drew old Tramp (in other respects a 
steady, sensible dog)into the turmoil, then 
left him to get out of the scrape as well as 
he could^ while he ran wa^^g what was 
once a tail, to bis lady-mbtress, and was 
permitted to kiss her fair hand in retum 
for his misdeeds. 
" Indeed, my dear aunt^ I must have my 
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fît» ahampétre on the Saint GenevieTe's 
day; eveiy thing quhe in the Italian 
style — the lake with light gondolu here 
and there flîtting like fire-flies through 
the nighty and troops of merry masquera 
in those statdy illuminated grores ; while 
ail is sparkling with light and life." 

" You have your whims, my ownKate," 
said the old lady, " but certainly a masque 
in Lorton Castle is out of keeping with 
the State befitting Baronial descent in old 
England. In Italy^ the hot sky, the habits 
of the people^ ail contribute to render 
such a scène in unisoti ; but, trust me, 
your masque wiU be a failure." 

I know, my dear aunt, that itmay 
be insufièrably ridiculous — but that is my 
delight ; ûmcy Sir James, of the Stoney- 
head, with his short thick figure, his 
gmblkig gait and snuffling roice, in the 
character of Mars ! — ^While his tall thin 
lady — five feet ten at least — personates 
the goddess of loTe ; then, Lady Jane 
Thurlow— we aU know that her réputation 
is not the fairest — shining forth as ^god- 
dess of the silver bow.' Then that Dowa* 
ger, the patroncss of arts and literature, 
who tramf^es virtue under foot, and erects 
a standard to the rights of women on the 
ruins of female delicacy, who calls pro- 
prîety want of spirit, and a gentle wife a 
tame animcd, she is to doff the blue and 
be the modest — " 

" Stop, my love ; really you mn on so, 
that I cannot underatand you. I wish, 
my dear nièce, that you would seriously 
thlnk of bestowing your hand on some of 
the worthy nobles who solicit it, and 
who," added the old lady with a sigh, 
*^ when I am gone would love you as I 
do." 

Katherine kissed, afiectionately, the 
wrinkled brow of her dear relative. " So 
I will, dear aunt ; I will give my hand to 
some happy man, one of Uiese days, when 
I meet a worthy noble, one, I mean, whose 
patent of nobility has been made out by 
9Sk unerring hand. When I can meet a 
noble of nature, I will marry." 

Lady Grantham shook her head. *' My 
dear Kate, when will you leave the régions 
of romance and dwell on earth?" 

Aller my masque, dear aunt — aliter 
my St. Geneviève is passed — I promise 
you," she continued, solemnly, to be an 
^tered créature ; to be no more wild or 



wandering, but to be worthy my high 
descent, my noble fortune, and last, not 
least, my dear aunt's love." 

The night arrived — Colinette played 
her part to admiration. She did more, 
absolutely, thau ever French waiting-maid 
did before. The robe of pink sparkled 
with silver stars — the ceinture fitted to a 
pin's breadth — and a superb aigrette of 
diamonds was already sparkling on the 
lady's noble forehead — when she started, 
and exclaimed, No diamonds in my hair, 
Colinette — no diamonds — that wreath 
of Provence ro se s 1 plaeed them out 
myself*— shall be my only additional 
omament" 

£h, mon Dieu ! — Madame, mi ladee ! 
c'est impossible— regardez. Vous paroisses 
belle comme une déesse." 

" I tell you, Colinette, I will not wear 
the diamonds — take them away, girl^ 
what care I for those glittering gems — 
hold, I will place those roses on myself." 

" Oh ! ver weU — ver toc//— miséricorde 
—elle est vraiment folle," she muttered, 
af she closed the casket — " not care pour 
les dlamands 1 Oh, ma pauvre ladee !" 

Every thing that the most refined taste 
could dictate, or the most unlimited libe- 
rality procure, con tribu ted to embellish 
the castle and gardensof Lorton. Festoons 
of the most beautiful flowers, natural and 
artificial, were suspended from, or gar- 
landed round, the stately trees — and, 
twisting from one to another, formed the 
most beautiful arcades and bowers. On 
a mount, at the end of one of the avenues 
of stately elms, rose the white columns 
of a marble temple, towering above the 
laurel grove with which it was surround- 
ed, and sparkling with a thousand varied 
lights. The dense unbroken foliage of 
Lorton "Wood, in the back ground, threw 
this beautiful object into full light — and 
the delightful music of a band of Welch 
harpers, habited as Druids, who poured 
forth their native mélodies with trulh 
and feeling, accompanying their harps at 
times in full chorus with their deep and^ 
manly voices — realized the scènes of 
faëry. 

But, oh the lake!— with its robe of 
silver tissue, reflecting. so softiy the hues 
of departing day — ^and giving back to the 
dear blue sky the light and image of that 
nobleforb, that looks down with such 
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calm dignity on our puny illuminations- 
no gkudy lamps disturbed the tranquillity 
of this sylyan scène — from the deep 
bowers of woodbine and jessamine^ that 
minglcd their perfume and their blossoms^ 
came forth the tones of the mellow horn^ 
and the softly breathing flageolet, while 
here and there a gondola darkened for a 
moment the face of the pure waters ; and 
the mirth and melody from the marble 
temple and the ancient castle came soft- 
ened on the breeze^ which 

^Source kisied the lake, sciroe stirred the trees.** 

On the bank of this calm water was a 
grotto— the favourite haunt of the Lady 
Katherine. A clustering yine mixed its 
foliage with the shells and spars that 
adomed the sacred cell — a limpid stream 
trickled from the rock in which it was 
formed — and the golden-crested wren, 
the confiding robin^ and even the swal- 
low^ who dipped her dappled wing in the 
lake^ found refuge in it for their callow 
young. 

Many a merry group repaired to this 
spot during that festive night, and ez- 
pressed much wonder that the lady of the 
reyels had not taken more pains to adom 
her favoiuite haunt — the only perceptible 
altération was^ that the floor was thickly 
strewed with rose leayes, and a beautiful 
larap^ of curious and foreign workman- 
ship, shed light and perfiirae around it 
The black poodle, tired of the noise and 
bustle^ and tired also of stuffing^ and 
begging^ and yarious feats of dexterity 
which he had been called on that eyening 
to perform, had extended hîs lazy length 
on the mossy seat which fronted the lake, 
and eyinced such a disposition to keep 
the quarters he had taken possession of, 
that neither belles nor beaux thought it 
worth while to encounter the white tooth, 
which he yery ostentatiously displayed. 
It must be confessed, that although the 
Lady Katherine played the hostess.to the 
assembled country with ail her natiye 
grâce and dignity, yet, as the stars began 
to disappëar from the firmament, and the 
lights to flicker in the yariegated lamps, 
there was a wild and feyerish anxiety 
about her, that was at once perceptible 
and mysterious. At length the castle 
beU rang merrily — the masquera joy- 
fully entered the great banquetting hall 



— and the conserratories that were pro- 
fîisely supplied with ail that wealth could 
procure, to satisfy the craying appetites 
of " lord, lady, and 'squire." Seryitors, 
in rich baronial liyeries, antidpated the 
wants of the craying multitude — and 
eyen the curiosity of the many respecting 
the lady's deportment, was swallowed 
with the cold fowl and Champagne, of 
which they partook with unabated^ un- 
abating industry. 

But where is shef — Poor Carlos! you 
have relinquished your mossy seat ; and 
your mistress's fair hand is on your shaggy 
pate. She has carefîilly replenished her. 
lamp. And were it not that some secret 
grief has wetted her cheek with tears, she 
would look the yery queen of faëry— 
down— down they roU — they absolutely 
drop on Carlos — ^poor fellow ! he sees fais 
mistress is unhappy, and, out of pure 
sympathy, looks in her sweet face as 
sorrowftdly as a dog can look. £yen the 
coronet of roses is too heayy for that 
buming brow ; and the cherished flowers 
are cast at the lady's feet. — Hush! — 
hush !— do you hear that? — 

Listen, my lady love, 

List to my lay — 
The lay that I promiaed 

On Cknevieve's day. 
The first sigfa of midnigfat 

Comes o*er my brow— > 
'Tis th^ day, and the hour, 

Where art thou now ? 

What a bustle ! Carlos is certainly 
mad ! — ^how the fellow jumps — did you 
never hear music before ? But the lady ! 
— St Vitus possesses them both. And 
the cayalier, who rushes so madly into 
the grotto. There — ladies inyariably end 
such matters by fainting. 

I thought the gentleman looked by hi 
too romantic to be a regular John BuU^ 
even en masque — and, to confess the truth, 
an Englishman goes yery oddly to work, 
wheneyer he attempts " polite attentions" 
to a fainting lady. I saw one of our deU" 
cate islanders throw half a basin of turtle 
soup into a lady's face who fainted at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner. I suppose the dear 
matter-of-fact man thought it would 
do her good, as he was so fond of it 
himself. 

" Tewromio! Anima mîa! You 

did not then forget me on St Geneyieye-^ 
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you still thought of jour pligfated faith-^ 
and even in exOe you remembered Luo- 
doTico 

The fair lady did not confirm this some- 
what confident address^ but she let the 
gentleman take for granted ît waa quite 
tnie, for she did not contradict it 

*' Let U8 now," she said, go to the 
hall ; I cannot to-night introduce you to 
the gaping multitude. But^ oh^ Luodo- 
tIco ! you know not how my heart has 
reproached me^ for so long concealing 
from my dear aunt an affection — I may 
now so call it — of whicb I had no reaaon 
to be ashamed. But hère— here is a 
masque — we can enter at the north door 
unperceived ; and your cloak and hat are 
in good keeping." 

The fair lady^ howerer^ was mistaken^ 
when she iancied that she could enter 
unperceived with her gallant looking ca- 
valier. — We did not see that persan be- 
fore," said the snuffling Sir James^ who, 
as the fair Katherine predicted^ did ap- 
pear as the god of war. — " Does your 
ladyship know him ?" 

Lady Jane Thurlow assured the wor- 
thy baronet she did not^ but added — " I 
will address him^ and soon find out" 

She did so ; and he^ anxious to escape 
observation, assured her, in Italian, ''that 
he was a brigand chief, who, to restrain 
any excesses that might be committed by 
his .bandits, attended at that late hour to 
see the company safe out. The lady, to 
shew her Italian leaming, entered into a 
bantering dialogue with the poor hunted 
knight, who had become, unintentionally, 
the centre of a circle. 

'' I am certain he is not a person of any 
conséquence," said the décisive little Miss 
CartvUle, who had visited Switzerland, 
Rome, Paris, and ' finished her éducation' 
in six months — "how horridly he pro- 
nounces Italian." 

''He is as taU as Lady Dareville's 
footman and as outré. I quite agrée with 
Miss Cartville in thinking that, notwith- 
standing his black hair and large mous- 
stachios, he has never been out of £ng- 
land," observed another. 

" Hair can be dyed, and moustachios 
stuck on> for particular occasions," said 
Mr. Smirke, a dapper old bachelor, mea- 
suring five feet nothing. N.B. He came 
out that night in full Florentine costume. 



. " Is that ring on his finger real dia* 
mond, or mock?^ whîspered a talliprace 
to Miss Cartvillev 

" Meal, mdeed !" sneered the traveUed 
lady. 

" Who are they ail looking at?" said a 
thin lady of a certain âge. 

" At a new protégée of the Lady Ka- 
therine's," answered Mr. Smirke. 

" Shame, shame. Sir ; how can you say 
any thing half so unkind of that dear girL 
I do assure you, that, notwithstanding 
the m any odd things I have heard — (she 
absolUtely refîised the £arl of Bramble 
with thirty-seven thousand a year !)— yet 
I always believed, notwithstanding her 
odd ways, and I must even confess that 
she has m any odd ideas, yet I do in truth 
love her very sincerely, even with ail her 
faults." So said Lady Thurlow. 

" Bow-wow," said a voice close at her 
elbow. — Guilty conscience ! how she 
started! Ailer ail, it was only Carlos^ 
who was trying to make his way to one 
who evidently was an old acquaintance. 
This would have been " confirmation 
strong" to the busy people, but a splen- 
did display of fireworks attracted their 
attention at the very moment, that Car- 
los attamed his object, by the dint of 
pushing, scratching (and, to confess the 
truth) sometimes by a slight application of 
his tooth to an impeding leg or ande. 
The conclusion of the fireworks was the 
signal for departure — and even Lady Jane 
Thurlow had not discovered who the gal- 
lant cavalier could be. There was mat- 
ter to dream upon ! 

Lady Grantham was seated in her 
dressing-room, when the Lady Katherine 
entered, and, overcome by contending 
feelings, threw herself on her knees, and 
hid her blushing face in the old lady's 
lap. — " My Kate ! my sweet child ! what 
ails my darling?" , 

" Nothing — that is not much ! You 
are tired. My dearest aunt, to-morrow 
— I mean by and by — I will tell you ail 
— ^but bless me, bless and forg^ve your 
wayward nièce. My St Geneviève is come, 
and passed — and now, now, indeed^ I will 
be an altered créature." 

" Something bas occurred of which I am 
ignorant, Katherine. I am not wearied, 
never wearied of you ; and when I open 
the casement^ and let in the light and 
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perfîime of this glorious mornmg, I shall 
feel quite refireshedy quite able to hear 
whatever my child mfty have to tell. 
Your aunt'g heart, Kate, is not enfeebled 
even at sixty-nine." She opened the wîn- 
dow, and tbe sweet air did indeed refresh 
the throbbing heart and brow of the joung 
lady. Katherine knew she had erred in 
concealing any thing from her yenerable 
firiend. Concealment implies guilt; but 
it did not so in her caie. When once 
die had coUected herself, she related^ it 
rnust be confessed, with still glowtng 
cheek^ and oflen arerted eyes^ her some- 
what romantic story. 

" Five years ago— and immediately 
after I left school (where, unfortunately, 
my head and heart were less cultivated 
than my hands and feet) you remember 
you permitted me to accompany the Mar- 
chioness of Danbeigh on a continental 
tour. AU the world admired the Mar- 
chioness — and the Marchioness conde- 
scended to admire me. She was a tamnte 
— a belle eeprit — she afiected singularity 
that she might be thought a genins, and 
was, after ail, my dear aunt, precisely the 
Sort of woman a thoughtless girl ought 
not to have been confided to. However, 
the deed was done^ and you belieyed I 
was cultirating literature and the belles 
lettres, when I was adding folly to ro- 
mance, and drinking intoxicating draughts 
of flattery— 'tîs truc we had our soirées at 
Paris and our eonversamone at Rome and 
Naples—but though they were crowded 
by persons of literature and virtu, yet 
where every one is désirons of shining and 
talkîng, little real information can be ob- 
tained — the love of self blinds us to the 
merits of others. 

" The young heiress of Lorton was an 
object of universal interest — and my ten 
thousand per annum was magnified into 
fifty. The Marchioness, eager to esta- 
blish her Hterary fame^ thought little 
about me, except so far as I gaye her 
what she was ever and always anxious 
for — édoL She was surrounded by poets, 
painters, and musicians, who humbly 
solidted her patronage, and /, by knayes, 
fools, and rakes, who solicited my fortune. 
One night, I remember it well, it was at 
Naples, we had been to the opéra, and a 
large party was assembled in our palazzo, 
when a gentleman présent mentioned that 



the next day was thefesta of St Geneviere. 

* Indeed V said Lady Danbeigh, ^ then we 
will have a festa too. You haye kmg, 
(addressing herself first to one, than to 
another of her sycophants) promiaed ta 
read your poetry, and play your music ; 
bring your seyeral performances, and we 
will accept your offerings at our riuiiie.' 
' Perhaps,' said Lord James Duncombe 
(who never had an idea of his own in his 
life), 'perhaps we can preyail on the 
capricious Lady Katherine to accept from 
us some token of our liège love.' — *Oh, 
yes,' replied the Marchioness, laughing, 
' some pretty toys for pretty girls ; I wish 
her young ladyship was a little more in- 
tellectual— 3f oif cela viendra avec le temps^, 
as Madame said of the sagesse of Monsieur 
son époux '-^W^aX how very little either 
of us knew of true wisdom. 

The festa came, we had certainly an 
assemblage of the sister arts. Such daub- 
ing of canvas and compliments, such sing- 
ing, such— oh! Well, Heaven help the 
men, some of them are certainly great, I 
had almost said, fools. Poor Lord James, 
he brought me a diamond ring that would 
have fitted a porteur: it was a most 
splendid misât. Many others produced 
their ofierings, but I was out of humour, 
and did not accept them — I hated pre« 
sents — until late in the evening, Luodo^ 

"Who?'* interrupted her aunt. 

" Signore Luodovieo, a young Neapoli- 
tan noble, who was generally at our 
pakasxo, brought me a bouquet of Pro- 
vence roses. ' Take them, lady,' said he, 

* they are at once the emblems of your 
purity, and my affection ; like you, they 
are still sweet and spotless, but in an im- 
p\ire atmosphère they will soon wither ; 
like my affection, their perfume will re- 
main perhi^s when we are alike forgot- 
ten.' — My dear aunt, I wish you would 
leam ItaÛan just to hear how sweet those 
words Sound with the pure Tuscan ac« 
cent" 

" I am at présent, my dear, contented 
to hear them in English— ^ o»k" 

It is very disagreeable to be told to 
on" when a person hardly knows 
what to say. 

" Signore Luodovico — (at length she did 
"ifoon")— SignoreLuodovico was a young 
m an of noble ancest^y, his eldest brother 
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posaessed tbe estâtes and tttles of one of 
the most ancient Neapolitan hottses ; and 
the time I spent in dëar Naples, was just 
befbre the commencement of that magnifi- 
oent stmggle against tyranny^ which bas 
since been the ruin of some of the most 
glorious of Ood's créatures. I really^ 
aunt, do not exactlj know how it was ; 
but certamly Luodorico evidentlj loved 
me so much, and yet, withal, was se— 
not humble eîther— so respectfùl^ so déli- 
cate in hîs attentions, he even dared to tell 
me of faults and follie&; and notwith- 
standing ail mj coquetry^ I fbund that I 
loved, preferred him, to ererj one else." 

An Italian ! Oh^ mj dear nièce, it 
was strange forgetfîilness." 

Pardon me, dearest aunt, nobility is 
not confined to country; but 1 will not 
argue with you now, I will simply state 
facts. We were riding out one evening to 
enjoy the cooling breeze and the splendid 
vlew of Mount Vesuvius, ' crowned with 
wreaths of smoke, the whole stîll coloured 
with the red and purple llghts of the de- 
parting sun,' when turning a projecting 
rock, which hung, as it were, over the 
beautiful bay, my horse started, and by 
a violent effort threw me completely into 
the sea. The Marchioness, I believe, 
fainted, or something of that sort Sir 
James, who was of the party, began 
taking ofT his boots, the groom raii after 
my scampering horse, but Luodorico buf- 
feted the wtnres, and at the risk of his 
own noble life, brought me, after many 
hair breadth 'scapes, safe to the shore ; be 
it, however, remembered, that in this, he 
was not unaided; Carlos, poor Carlos, 
•ssisted his master in dragging me from 
the sait waters, and recetved that interest- 
iag eut on his lip from some rock or blow, 
on tlie occasion. I was going to write 
and tell you ail about it; and many a 
flhaet of paper did I destroy in the attempt ; 
but I know not the reason my hand seem- 
ed paralyzed when I got as far as ' my 
dearest aunt.' The Marchioness one even- 
hig was indisposed, or offended, and as it 
was certain no one would be admitted, 
I had passed beyond ' my dearest aunt,' 
and was getting on with my letter, when 
«uddenly Luodorico sprang into the bal- 
cony. ' I have been refused entrance,' 
said he, ' at the gâte, but I leamed you 
were at home, and guessed I should find 



you here. I come, Katiierine, to bid you, 
perhaps, an ererlasting fiEuewelL' Much 
he said which I cannot now repeat, I 
cannot bear to think of : he told me that 
his brother had been that moming arrest^ 
ed, and he feared the proofs against him, 
of beiug one of the leaders in a plan, or 
plot, as they called it, for the restoration 
of NeapoKtan lU)erty, were so strong, that 
the reigning powers would sacrifice him 
as a waming to others. Nothing, how-* 
erer, he assured me, could intimidate 
those young and noble spirits who panted 
for their country 's freedom ; and he urged 
my immédiate departure from Naples, to 
avoid those scènes which he too surely 
anticipated would follow. The more he 
urged me to forget him, the more con- 
vinced I felt that I never could ; he was 
the only sincère friend I had met ; he was 
the préserver of my life, and he was sur- 
rounded with danger. One promise I did 
make, that I would never mention his 
name in England, undl he could claim me 
as his wife on my own domain. I forgot 
the duty I owed my dear aunt ; but having 
promised"— she looked imploringly in Lady 
Gfrantham's face : what is sweeter than an 
aged relative's forgiving smile? " We 
left Naples, Luodovico's brother, that gal- 
lant youth, was one of the first victims 
who sufiered. Ohl had he died in the 
glorious struggle! But no, they mur-» 
dered him in cold bk>od ; and Luodovico> 
poor Luodovico, was afrerwards pnK 
scribed, banished, his fair estâtes confis« 
cated, and himself thrown a houseless, 
homeless wanderer, bereaved of ail except 
a noble mind. We met in Provence, he 
was then disguised, and it was but for a 
moment, but that instantaneous meeting 
convinced me thathe was stiU unchanged. 
Three months ago he wrote and informed 
me that the présent dynasty, anxious to 
gain popularity, if possible, had restored 
to him, and a few other nobles, the prin« 
dpal portion of their possessions ; but he 
also assured me that as Naples was again 
enslaved, it possessed no charma for him, 
he hoped to be able to dispose of his pro- 
perty, and meet me here on the night of 
St Geneviève. He knew I had not for- 
gotten the Provence roses. I wrote to him 
my little plan, and that I meant to ter- 
minate my foUies on that night, in com- 
memoxation of the sweet lessoa he had 
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taugfat Carios, you know, I brought 
firom Italy. — ^And now^ dear aunt, your 
niece's taie îs told." 

He really saved my Katherine's life ! 
but where is he, is he here ?" 

The young lady rang a silver bell^ 
which stood on her aunt's table, and in a 
few minutes the noble Italian knelt to 
receive the blessing of his fair miatress's 
aged relative. 

I need not say what followed — the old 
tabbies received the usual compliment of 
cake and favours, which they discuased 
▼ery eloquently. Colinette sang, un- 
ceasingly— 

Gay, gajff faut poster VeaUy 
Et que rmmour entre dont le bateau,** 

She was somewhat consoled for the ab- 
sence of the diamonds, by the orange 
flowers and roses which composed the 
bridai wreath, having just arrived (with 
a pretty white silk dress for her pretty 
self) from Victorine's, firom "chère, très 
chère Parie!" But the person, of ail 



others, who behaved with the greatest 
décorum on that day, was Carlos; he 
seated himself in the barouche, with the 
grarity of a judge, and nerer displaced 
the silver farour that adomed his shaggy 
throat with a single scratch. The old 
piper, who deprivedof the gay and cheer- 
ful light, had wandered " fm the north," 
and had long been lodged, fed, and dothed, 
at the expense of " the fair lady of Lor- 
ton," struck up, just as the " merry bells 
rang round" thejoyful lilt" of— 

Heigh ! let us haste to the bridai, 
For thereHl be Uldng there ; ' 
For Jodc*s to be married to Jenny, 
The laaa wi* the gouden hair.'* 

Lady Katherine's hair was, as we ha?e 
before stated, glossy black ; but that had 
nothing to do with the Highland piper's 
" lilt " to which, not " merry masquers," 
but merry English yeomen, danced with 
English lasses, pure and blooming, even as 
the Provence rose which Luodovico gave 
to the Lady Katherine. 



THE SURGEONS FAMILY. 
By Mise HutUm, Auihor qf"The Miser Married" <!^. 



There is a town in Wales, in . the im- 
médiate vicinity of which are fertile fields 
and a considérable river. In the back 
ground are mountains; and, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles up the stream, the 
agacent hills are clothed with wood, and 
a magnificent salmon leap is formed by a 
ledge of rocks which intersects the river. 
Thèse are the sort of objects which tourists 
travel far to see ; but tourists do not corne 
here ; for the two roads which lead fi^m 
the town, to the northward and south- 
ward, are in the uncivilized state of the 
andent roads of the principality, and take 
their coiu^e, with unbending perseve- 
irance, over every obstacle that lies in 
their way. No Mac Adamite hammer 
ever smoothed their ruggedness ; no spade 
ever lowered one of their hills, or wheel- 
barrow raised one of their dingles. And 
why should they have done so, when a 
native pony can trot with ease and safety 
over a mountain, or through a glen ? and 
when a pony is a suffident conveyance 
to and from the town ? This place has 



the remains of a castle, of such remote 
antiquity, that it is said no records are in 
existence respecting its érection or its in- 
habitants. I suspect, however, that no 
antiquary has yet taken the trouble to 
search for thèse repords. • 

Cut off fi-om intercourse with other 
people, the town contains) within itself, 
a number of inhabitants suffident to sup- 
ply each other's wants. Welch aie is sdd 
at several bouses; food and dothing at 
more than one. A résident surgeon and 
apothecary takes charge of the health and 
broken bones of the people ; two attor- 
neys divide the care of their property; 
and a plain, honest clergyman watches 
over their conduct, and preaches to tbem 
once a week, in the tongue of their fore- 
fathers, the aboriginal Britons. 

The old surgeon passed his life not 
only in attendance on his fellow towns- 
men, but in diverg^ng fi'om his centre in 
every direction, for the welfare of moun- 
tain shepherds and lowland farmers. He 
kept a plentiful and hospitable table ; re- 
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ceîred money from such of his patients as 
chose to pay him ; and^ at last, yielded to 
the fate he had ofien averted from others. 

The surgeon's wife was in her youth 
eztremely beautifîil^ and bas now great 
remains of beauty ; though time and sor- 
irow have imprinted their marks on her 
face, and though she has, at twenty-four 
dxâèrent . tîmes, made her husband the 
Êither of twenty-four children. The man- 
ners of this lady are dignified ; her sen- 
timents ^e lofty, her disposition is libé- 
ral, and her heart is kind. Her lînder- 
st&nding will déclare itself in the foUowing 
extract from a letter of her's written re- 
cently to one of her daughters, which 
afibrds a curious spécimen of the literary 
attainments of a primitive Welch gentie- 
woman, and of a style scarcely to be ex- 
pected from the narrow limits of those 
attainments : — 

" You express a wish, my dear Eliza- 
beth, that I should write to Mrs. H. I 
am no scribe, though I write fluentiy 
enough to my children : to any other per- 
8ons I never wrote two letters in my life ; 
nor, to my recollection, even one. You 
know that I never had any instruction, 
or opportunity of instruction, in spelling, 
readîng, or writing, the psalms and chap- 
ters for the day excepted. This was ail 
my parents taugbt myself and six sisters, 
and, indeed, aU that they thought it ne- 
cessary to teach us. I married at nine- 
teen: and, by that means, lost the ad- 
vantage the other children derived from 
the Society of their parents, their rela- 
tions, and their respective friends, who 
were ail people beyond the middle classes 
of life. I never felt the necessity of in- 
struction until your eldest sister was two 
years old, and your brother Owen was at 
her heels, when, according to tiie custom 
of my family, I put her to letters ; but I 
absolutely knew not the différence be- 
tween a consonant and a vowel. How- 
ever, she leamed to read any common 
book that was put into her hand by the 
time she was six years of âge : when I 
was overpowred by numbers. From 
this time I brou^t up my children as 
well as I could, not as well as I wished. 

" I overwhelm you with this subject, 
to impress upon your mind the contrast 
between Mrs. H. and myself. She is a 
person pf éducation and talent, and, as.I 



am informed, her name stands Mgh in 
literary fame;.l can therefore only say, 
respects to Mrs. H., and I hope to be 
ever sensible of her goodness to you, and 
her kindness to me." 

It must be remembered, that teaching 
to read and write the Ënglish language 
in a remote part of Wales, is not to be 
compared with the teaching it in our 
National and . Infant Schools. In that 
part of our island English is a foreign 
language, neither spoken nor understood 
by the common people. The middle 
classes do. speak and understand it; but 
it is only those who, like the family and 
friends of the surgeon's wife, are " be- 
yond the middle classes," that can read 
and write English. 

Perhaps it is not intended by Provi- 
dence that twenty-four sons and daugh- 
ters, of the same parents, should arrive at 
man's and woman's estâtes ; at least such 
was not the case with the surgeon's fa- 
mily. Seventeen was the highest num- 
ber that ever graced his board at one 
time : and of thèse only one son and nine 
blooming daughters now remain. The 
daughters are ail handsome and ail clever; 
quick in thought, word, and action; in- 
heriting their mother's understanding, 
with littie more cultivation than she was 
enabled to give them. A school for young 
ladies was not one of the wants of their 
native town ; or, if it was, it was a waot 
which no one undertook to supply. One 
daughter only was sent to the boardîng- 
school at the county town, afler the 
mother had been " overpowered by num- 
bers," that she nright be qualiâed for a 
preceptress to her younger sisters; but, 
eminentiy beautiful and interesting as she 
was, she was prevailed upon to quit her 
country for Eugland, before they had time 
to benefit by her instructions. Seven of 
the surgeon's daughters are married, and 
bid fair to make the surgeon's widow the 
grandmother of a colony. 

The only siurviving son is a physician, 
and bas quitted Wales. Several of the 
others were in the navy, and fell in the 
course of their hazardous profession. One 
brave and noble boy — it was Alban, so 
named, as his maternai ancesjtors had 
been for générations, after the patron 
saint of the family ; indeed I am not cer- 
tain whether tradition dœs not claim the 
X 
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saint as <me of the famlly. Alban, when 
8t home, was the best swiinnier, the 
•wifiest runner^ the boldest rider, the 
most expert markiman, the most unerring 
player at quoits, in the neigkbouiiiood ; 
and at school, in the oounty town, he was 
said to be the finest youth that had been 
seen there within the memory of the in< 
habitants. 

Alban was the fiTOurite son of his 
Cather and mother, and it was dedded 
by them that he should be trained to his 
father's profession, hecome his fieither's 
assistant in his future life^ and his suc- 
cessor after his death. Alban fîilfilled 
the spéculations of his parents, so far as 
to become a skiliul surgeon ; but his 
native hills and glens did not afibrd him 
a field suf&ciently ample ; he quitted his 
country and famÛy, when he had tumed 
twenty-one years of âge, with a deter« 
mination to see the world, and find his 
way in it He was soon after appointed 
assistant surgeon of a second rate man-of- 
war. 

Alban wrote to his mother in bigh 
«pirits — The surgeon is a good roan ; 
he leaves ail the management and duties 
of the profession to me. Dur destination 
is the Baltic; and in six months I shall 
see you again." About a month after- 
wards Alban wrote again — Before you 
receive this, I shall be on my way to the 
Mediterranean. Of ail places, it is the 
last I would go to; but the ship bas 
been ordered there, and to-morrow we 
nnmoor." How littk did Alban foresee 
what awaited him in the Mediterranean ! 

WhUe Alban was on board this ship, 
and while he was in &miliar conversation 
with the captain on the quarter-deck, a 
discontented sailor rushed pasthim, and 
stabbed the captain in the side. He was 
carried to his cabin, and, though Alban 
was only assistant surgeon, he would 
permit no other to attend him. The 
erent proved that his confidence was not 
misplaced, for, by his great skill and 
care, Alban succeeded in recovering his 
commander. 

The captain, who was afterwards an 
admirai, and who is stnce dead, retumed 
to England, leaving Alban on board the 
ship; but, before he sailed, he recom- 
mended him so strongly to the admirai 
who commanded on the Gibraltar station. 



that, contrary to the rules of the nary, 
but in conséquence of a diacretioBary 
power vested in such a commander, to 
be exerdsed on extraordînary occasions, 
Alban was appointed surgeon of a first 
rate man-of-war. 

Who was now so happy as Alban I 
aU his dislike to the Mediterranean for* 
gottai. Gibraltar was but a rock^ but 
the Society of the officers of the garrison 
rendered it delightfuL He had become 
acquainted with an hospitable, Spanisli 
merchant, at whose house he frequently 
passed hb evenings when on sbore. - The 
merchant was a Jew, but a Jew might 
be a good man, and Ben Amor was good. 
The head dress of the merchant's wife 
was frightful, but she was a kind-hearted, 
gênerons woman. SimUe, their daugh- 
ter, was exquisitely beautiful, and auper- 
latively amiable and interesting, ¥rîthout 
a single drawback. In a word, Alban 
was a favouzite every where ; the world 
smiled upon him, and he desenred iti 
smiles. 

The house of the Jew Brwiwihant wat 
always open to Alban, and, by dftgrees, 
he found it most convenient to pay his 
yisits in a moming ; for, at this time, the 
merchant being engaged in kb counting* 
house, and his wife in ker domestic cou* 
cems, their daughter was most in want 
of Society. Alban was remarkaUy hand* 
some, the pride of a handsome £u»ify, 
and Simlie was not blind to his attrac- 
tions. The resuit of tfaeir conrersationfl 
was, that the handsome ChilstSan aod the 
beautiful Jewess became teperstely in 
lore with each other. 

At length the mother of Simlie suspect- 
ed the attachment, and, witkout men- 
tioning the drcumstance to her daughter, 
she communicated her suspicions to her 
kusband. The merchant was at first 
dumb with astonishment at an attaeh* 
ment which he might reasonably hâve 
expected, if his head had not been in 
his counting-house ; and, when he found 
words, he was raging with passion. Sim- 
lie was summoned into th« présence of 
her parents, and charged with the unpar* 
donable sin of loving a Christian. On 
her knees she confessed her loTe, and 
owned she could not lire without her 
loTer. The £sther, unmo?ed, forbade her 
ever to see hin more, and vowed hb 
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utmost rengeance if she disobeyed this 
command. The daughter rose^ despair 
in her countenance, and rushed ont of the 
room, without speaking. Àlarmed by her 
look and «nanner, the mothet instantly 
followed^ and arrived in time to lay hoid 
of the clothes of her daughter, as she was 
in tSàe act of throwihg herself ont of her 
chamber window. 

After this terrible 'scene^ the mother of 
6imlie became the advoeate of her daugh- 
ter ; and tiie iather so &r relented as to 
say that he would not oppose her mar- 
riage, thongh he dedared he would nerer 
receive the Christian as his son. 

Tfae young Jewess had 50,000 crowns 
in money^ and diamonds of the ralue of 
5,000 crowns, whether in her own pos- 
Besrîon, or giren by her father aller her 
asarriage, I know not: but this made no 
difierenee to Albaa. He could not be 
insensible of tfae worth of gold and dia- 
monds, but Simlie was equally dear to 
him whether she possessed them or other- 
-wlse. He engaged a dergynian, pri- 
rately, to perform the two requisite o^ 
ûcen: by the first of whkh, the young 
^ewess was baptised according to the 
rites of the Christian church ; and by the 
second, which immediateiy followed, ^e 
became his bride. 

This is the Romance of Real Life;" 
if it were a taie of fiction it should end 
here. 

Albœi and his Simlie were as happy in 
each other as any of the heroès and h^ 
roines brought together by fiction ; and, 
to complète their happiness, she had the 
prospect of becomhig k mother. They 
had been married ten months, when a 
gun-boat, belonging to Alban's ship, wîth 
the master of the ship, and a ctew of nlne 
men, was going to Tangiers for fresh 
bee£ Alban and two offlcers df the gar- 
rison agreed to go ki the boat, for the pur- 
pose of seehig this M 6orish city ; but the 
two oflicers were ordéred on j^uard, and 
Alban, who was rery désirons to seè 
Tangiers, and thought he might not hare 
imother oppertonity^ ddtermined te go 



without them. The gun-boat sailed in 
the e^ening. In the night there came on 
the most tremendous etorm eyer remem- 
bered In the Straits at that time of the 
year, which was May, and the gun-boat 
was wrecked on the coast of Barbary. 

On the vessel^getting a-ground, Alban, 
the master, and the crew, eleven persons 
in ail, crowded into a smaU skiff belong- 
ing to it, and pulling only two oars ; and 
were rowing along the shore in the hope 
of reachhig Tangiers, when a party of 
Moors came down and fired npon them 
with muskets. One shot alone took phice 
in the boat, and that one passed directly 
durough the head of Alban, and woùnded 
the master, who was sitUng close by him. 
At the moment that Alban receivèd thé 
diot, he was urging tiie tnen to makè 
greater exertions. He sigfaed deeply, his 
head sank on the master's shoulder, and 
he expired without a struggle. ThuS 
fiell Alban on the Mediterranean, ih the 
twenty-fifth year of his âge. It was 
scarcely daylight when this unfortunate 
affair happened ; and it is supposed that 
the Moors imagined the boat belonged 
to a Spanish smuggler, which had. been 
horering on thé coast for some days, and 
trying to land her cargo. 

After incredible exertions 'and snffen- 
ings on the part of the officers and the 
crew, the boat reached Tarigiers, where 
the body of Alban was interred in the 
garden of the Swedish consul; hirnseff 
and ail the other Buropead consuls at^ 
tending. 

Alban was unirersally lamented, but 
his yôung wife was inconsolable. It is 
some satisfaction, however, to know that 
she was immediately receivèd iAto her 
fathec's house, and treatèd by her pa- 
rents with the utmost kindness. She was 
shortly after delirered of a son. Thè 
melancholy fate of her favourite son met 
the eyes of Alban's mother in a news- 
paper, which had lain on her table un- 
opened for several hours. She sank to 
the ground on readmg it, and has newek 
rtcovered Ûie shodc. 
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THE HALF-HANGED BANDIT. 



TraBD and jaded; I tumed my solitary 
steps towards Paris, when in the middle 
of the road I observed a traveller walking 
Icisurely along. On coming up with hîm, 
cnriosîty induced me to observe his phy- 
aiognomy, whieh a feeble acquaintance 
with the science of Lavater^ enabled me 
to pronounce that of a boon companion — 
a decidcd amateur of good eating and 
drinking, when those blessings were to be 
obtained without too much trouble. He 
seemed to be one of those enviable mortals 
who jog along the road of existence with- 
out knowing or caring whither they are 
bound ; one of those to whom the moment 
is every thing, and who give themselves 
but little concem about their evening 
couch or their moming meal. His coun- 
tenance was frank and open, and through- 
out his whole person reigned an air of 
careless hilarity — a total abandonment of 
ail sublunary concems to the suprême 
divinity of chance ; and I must confess 
that such a System has often appeared to 
me quite as philosophie as any other. He 
that " takes no thought for the morrow," 
unlike the cautions, calculating reasoner, 
enjoys the good that is offered, and is at 
least not tormented by anticipation of the 
evil. - I have generally remarked, that the 
man who, in the disagreeable joumey of 
life, abandons himself blindly and unhesi- 
tatingly to the empire of circumstances, 
comes off better than his fellow-travellers, 
tod is distingûished from the crowd by an 
air of boldness and îndependence that is 
not without its charm. Such was pre- 
cisely the case with the pedestrian whom 
I now overtook. As 1 had set out with a 
détermination to amuse myself, and as he 
seemed inclined tobe sociable, I slackened 
my pace in order to keep alongside of him, 
and was soon convinced that I had not 
been mistaken in the judgment I had 
formed of his jovial disposition, for he 
was the first to break silence. 

'^You are probably going to Paris, 
Mmsieur ?" said he, carelessly ; " if so, 
you can shew me the way, for in thèse 
cursed by-roads I have twice lost my- 
self." 

" With ail my heart, my good fellow; 
you have only to keep along with me. 



and we shall reach Paria together* 
though, by the way, you don't seem in a 
great hurry to arrive." 

Oh, as for that, I never hurry when I 
feel myself in safety. Simple as I stand 
here, many a rock in Italy has served me 
as an ambuscade for more than fifteen 
days together: and there have I been 
planted, my ear cocked^ my eye on the 
look-out, and my good carbîne ia my 
hand, watching for game that I could not 
always start" 

I am not naturally timid, and after aO, 
what was there to fear? ' I was a matck 
for the strakiger in physical advantages, 
and was besides armed : but I own that 
I felt an odd, awkward sort of sensation» 
more attributable to surprise than to any 
other cauw. I soon, however^ recovered 
my self-possession suffîciently to reply to 
him. 

Is it possible. Monsieur, that I see 
before me one of those hardy Siciliaa 
brigands, to whose account have been 
laid so many charming adventures of rob- 
bery and murder, and whose daring career 
has fumished so fine a subject for the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa?" 

" Faith, even so," replied the bandit, 
" I have in my day been enroUed among 
those hardy Sicilian bands, those brave 
fellows that would lift you up a man from 
the high road, with as much ease as a 
sneaking, beggarly pickpocket would ex- 
tract a handkerchief or a purse at a vil« 
loge fair." He sighed deeply and shook 
his head moumfully at thèse recollections 
of departed greatness. 

''Ay," said I, with an appearance of 
profound sympathy, "you may well re- 
gret those golden days !" 

" Regret them! ah! the bandit's ia the 
only life. Nothing under the sun could 
compare with our hardy mountaineers. 
Only fancy a dashing young fellow of 
eighteen; his dress a smart green frock 
with goM buttons, his hair taatefully 
plaited, his pistols stuck in a rich silk 
girdle, an enormous sabre trailîng behind 
him with a formidable rattle, a glittering 
carbine slung across his shoulders, bis 
trusty stiletto at his side : only fancj an 
interesting young bandit armed thus at 
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ail points^ posted on the summit of a rock^ 
bidding bold défiance to the abyss be- 
neath : BÛiging and fighting— fighting and 
singing: making alliance one day with 
the Pope, the next with the Emperor; 
receiving ransom for the strangers that fall 
into his hands, as for se many slaves; 
drinking his delicious rosolio ; ruling the 
roast at tavems ; throwing the handker- 
chief to village beauties ; and always sure 
of dying on a gallows or on a bed of state : 
only picture to yourself such a charming 
life, and then judge what I have lost." 

Losty say you ? And yet if I may 
judge, you must have been rather a shy 
bird to catch ; and if you have given up 
the trade, I suppose it was with your own 
free consent," 

Indeed !" replied the bandit ; " you 
little know how matters stand: but if you 
■had been hanged like me — " 

" You ! hanged !" And I involuntarily 
started back. 

" Aj, hanged, and ail owîng to an ex- 
cess of dévotion. You must Imow that I 
was snugly concealed in one of those im- 
pénétrable défiles that border Terracina. 
One fine evening when the moon rose bril- 
liant and lovely, I recoUected that for a 
long time, obdurate heathen as I was, I 
had not made an ofiering of the tithe of 
my booty to the Madona. By a singular 
coïncidence it happened that on that very 
day the fete of the Virgin was celebrated. 
Ail Italy had resounded with the homage 
offered up at the blessed shrine. I alone, 
misérable sinner, had not even muttered 
an AvC'Mariet* Determined, however, to 
make up for lost time, I descended the 
Valley with rapid strides, poetically ad- 
mlring, as I went along, the soft silvery 
reflection of the stars in the broad lake, 
and I arrived at Terracina at the moment 
when the moon shone brightest WhoUy 
absorbed in my dévotion to the Madona, 
I traversed a crowd of Italian peasants 
who were enjoyingthe cool evening breeze 
at the threshold of their doors. Never 
once reflecting that every eye was fixed 
on me, I arrived at the -church porch. 
Only one of the foïding doors was open ; 
on the other was posted a large placard 
which contained a most flattering descrip- 
tion of my person, and aigreeably tickled 
my vanity, by informing me that a high 
price was fixed upon my head. Nothing 



daunted, I entered the church — an Italian 
church too— with its fretted arches, its 
mosaic pavement, its lofty dome, its altar 
of white marble, its delicious perfume of 
incense, and the last lingering sounds of 
the organ dying on the breeze. The 
sainted image of the Madona was en* 
circled with a wreath of fiowers. I pros- 
trated myself before her, and ofiered her a 
handsome share of my booty, a diamond 
cross that had been wom by a young 
Sicilian beauty, and a small Engliidi box 
of elaborate workmanship. The Virgin 
appeared propitiated by my humage. I 
arose, nothing doubting, and was pre- 
paring to départ in peace for my moun- 
tains, when just atthe church-door I wat 
seized fi-om behind, and dragged by a set 
of ill-looking police agents, to a dungeon 
whence there was no escape, for there 
was not a petticoat about the place, and 
as I had not a piastre in the world, it waa 
impossible to bribe the gaoler/' 

And 80 you were hanged, my honest 
feUow?" 

" By the Virgin, the very next morning. 
Great pains were taken to conceal the re- 
port of my détention, and a few hours 
sufficed to construct a gibbet, and to find 
an executioner. In the morning the offi- 
cers of justice visited my cell, and desired 
me to quit my dungeon. At the outer 
gâte were coUected a number of horrid 
spectres, in the shape of a group of Italian 
pénitents, white, black, and grey; some 
with sandals, others with their feet naked, 
each holding a lighted torch in his hand, 
his head covered with a san^fenito that 
exposed to view nothing but a ghastly 
hoUow eye on which the leaden stillness 
of death was already imprinted. In front 
of me four priests, muttering the service 
for the dead, carried a fiineral hier, and 
away I marched gaily to the gallows, 
which, by way of doing me honour, had 
been erected in the most distingulshed 
style. It was elevated upon a gentle 
rising ground, and somewhat resembled a 
large direction post White daisies form- 
ed a soft flowery carpet at its foot : behind 
rose the hills that had so often witnessed 
my exploits ; in firont yawned a précipice, 
at the base of which, roUed with mono- 
tonous murmur, a rapid torrent, whose 
exhalations penetrated even to the théâtre 
on whose stage I was about to exhibit. 
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Aroiind the instrument of death ail was 
perfîraie and lîgkt I Advanced with a 
firm step to the foot of the ladder, but 
oastkig a last look upen mj oo€^ (which 
lay m readinesa for the moment when ail 
should be orer) and measuririgits dhnen- 
aions wîth a ^ance^ ' Tfais coffin is net 
near large enough/ cried I ; ' and by the 
Virgin^ I am determhied not to be hanged 
till one of the propér dimensions is 
brought :' at the satne time I assumed sô 
resolute an atr^ that the ehief of the police 
gang fomid it necessary to venture a few 
words as a sédative. ' My son/ said he^ 
* ytm would hâve Just reason to complain^ 
tf this coffin yfen destSned to contam your 
body entire ; but as your exploits hare 
gained you a high réputation in the coun^- 
try^ it has been decided that, as soon as 
you are dead> yoUr head shaD be serered 
from youi* body, and exposed to public 
riew from the moet elerated point of the 
city. You may therefore make yourself 
j^rfectly easy, for you see you will hâve 
plenty of room : I scom to deceive an 
lionest man like you/ 

" Whh this reasoning I was perfectly 
satfsfied. I ascended the ladder, and in 
^e twinkling of an eye was at the top. 
From my elevated position the riew was 
admfa^ble^ and the hangman belng a 
novice in bis art, that dreumstance af- 
ibrded me sufficient time to cast a last 
look tipon the crowd. I obserred some 
determined young fellows of my own 
Stamp, tremblîng with ill-suppressed rage, 
and some young girls in tears, while 
othe^, on "die contrary, testified every 
symptom of joy. In ihe midst of the 
crowd was one of my own band, as brave 
a lad as ever handled blade : tn short, a 
fellow after my own heart, whose partîng 
look secfmed to promise me a deep and 
speedy venge^ce. While every thing 
was preparing, I wâlked'carelessiy to and 
fro xipon the platfbrtn of the gallows, Just 
on the britik àf the pred[Ace. The sym- 
pathetic hangman shuddered at my teme- 
rity : ' ttave a care/ ctîëflhe, * or yOu wîll 
bè l^ed ! wdt fbr nu.' At last, aU was 
ready; biit the Cender-hearted finisher of 
the law was seized wHh a vertigo ; his 
lîmb* tottered imdet hïs feeble fratne ; 
tiie ^olHng cascade below, the' buming 
sun above, ' bewildered his braîn. At 
length, however, the cord was awkwardly 



arranged around my neck, the executione^ 
pushed me iiito the yawnîng abyss, and 
attempted to ihorten my sufièriiigs hj 
pressing his ignoble foot upon my shoul-^ 
ders. But tm thèse firm, tough Aoulders, 
mortal foot cannot prmt )ts trace with îm^ 
punity ; the executioner slit)ped, retrieved 
himself fér a moment by grasping at the 
foot of tiie gaDows with both hands ; one 
of them gradually relaxed its hold, and 
the nexl instant he was himself pred]^ 
tated headlong into the abysë^ and borné 
away by the torrent** 

Tlds gdlows, with its gay and smillng 
accokn'paniments, this scène of death, so 
jocundiy pourtrayed, had wound up my 
curiosity to the htghest pitch. I was 
anxious to hear the continuation of his 
adventùres, and at my request, he thus 
resumed his story* 

" I have the most perfect recoHection," 
taid he, of even the slightest sensations 
which I experienced; and if the wholb 
business were to begin over again in an 
hour from this, I should fbel not the 
slightest concem. As soon as the rope 
had been fastened around my neck, and 
the executioner had pushed me fitmi the 
ladder, I at first felt a g^eat pain aboat 
thé throat ; shortly afterwards I felt no* 
thîng— the ait inflated my lungs slowly, 
but pinched Up as they were, the dlghtesi 
particle of the balmy breeze restored me 
to life ; and besides, being lightly balanced 
in mid air, I might be said to breathe it 
at etetj pore. I can even recollect that 
this swing-swong motion was not wtthout 
its charms ; I beheld extemal objecta, as 
it were through a thln vdl of gauze : my 
ear was rather fatigued by a stîily silence. 
I began gradually to lose myself in m^ 
méditations, though I can no longet 
exactiy recollect the subject of them, 
unless it was the money I had won the 
cvening before from my comrade Gre- 
gorio. Ail of a sudden 1 gasped for 
breatii — I could no longer see objects dis- 
tinctiy— I no longer felt the swiflg-swong 
motioti — I was dead.** 

''And yet," said I, ''hère you are, 
aBve and hearty, and I congratulÂte you 
môst sinoerely on your escape." 

'the bandit, upon this, assumed an ah- 
of gravity, and assured me that there was 
a miracle at the bottonî of it " ï had 
been dead," resumed he, " upwards of an > 
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bour^ wlien nsy comrade eut the rope. 
On comingr to myatM, the flrst object that 
my e jes beheld was a lordy feiiiale«-her 
•ylph-like form- recHning wUh deep in- 
terest over my ezhausted frame — ^her soft 
black eyes fixed with intense anxiety on 
mine so long closed in dcath— lier bahny 
breath rerivifying me with a «oui more 
pure tban that which had quitled its 
tenement. Her Foice^ her kwk, her lan- 
guage^her soul^ were Italian. Methought 
for an instant that I had newly risen fron 
the tomb^ and that I was in tbe présence 
of RaphaeFa Madona. Now^ Sîgnor^ you 
hare heard the bandit^ story. I hare 
fiûthfully prontdsed the lorely Maria to 
beoome an honest man, if possible, hov^, 
they say, worlcs miracles ; and perhaps 
he will, in farour of Maria, operate my 
conrersion. I hâve eren ahready made 
considérable progress in the path of yirtue^ 
for I hare procuned myself two most în- 
dispensible requisites to the character of 
an honest manr^a good coat, and a new 
hat" 

But beaides that," added I, " you 
nnnt have a trade, and I am greatly 
afraid, my good, friend^ that you have 
Booe." 

" That is precisely what every one tells 
me," repHed he ; and though I tonnent- 
ed my poor l)rain8 frora moming tiU night 
about H, I oould never perceive tiiat a 
trade led to any thing good in France. 
Now in Italy it is quite différent : there 
the fields enrery moming produce mush* 
rooms Buffioient to ieed a city ten times as 
popnlous a« that of Rome: here, every 
thkig must be paid for, eyen to the rery 
mushrooms, which are rank poison." 

" Do yoii thînk then," said I, that 
the trade of lazzaroni is that of an honest 
man?" 

It is impossible to find an honester: 
Your lazzaroni is neiâier master nor 
servant ; d^ends on no man's orders but 
his own ; Works only when his necessities 
require— and his neoessities are nerer very 
urgent as long as die sun shines bright 
and waxm. And then do you reckon for 
nothing the pleasure of seeing the pope 
every day ? a pleasure that is eqmvalent 
to at least twenty indulgences every 
twenty4bur liour84 no life lâce the laz- 
saroni's." 

la that easç 1 aurpriacd you hase 



not got yonrself enroUed as a membet of 
the fratermty." 

" I had some Ihoughts of it," replied he^ 
" and Maria w«uld fidn bave penuaded 
me to it, but I was always afraid of the 
eruf^oQS of Vesuvhis." 

At the same instont we entertd <me oi 
the barriers oP Paris. 

The eniranoe to Paris by tiM banier of 
Bon-JjOpiHt is perhaps the most agroeable» 
though in appearanee the most simple of 
alL The tev^Uor who makes choîœ of 
that entrance, arrives across the âelds, 
traverses a vast plain appropriated every 
moming to the field exercise of the cavahry 
about Paria, enters a spadetis aUey, and 
kaving to the kft the Qrantk Chêumèm 
with its gtUngettes, finds himself suddeidy 
before the Luxembauig, that beauteoua 
and tranquil retreat formed ezpressly foi 
the deligfatofpeaceful souk. TheltaMao^ 
aslom^ed at every diing he sav, quea4 
tioaed me at every step. His woadev 
was in tum exeiied by the old af^e* 
women that encumbered Hie po9ch of tha 
palace, and by the young piUars of tiie 
State " who came to legislate for the goocl 
of the nation. He was wased that jiot a 
8in£^ vagabond could be fouad warming 
himself laaily and lusinriously in the. ann ; 
that most of the lazsaroni (as he tenned 
them) in thia oountry worked like gidky 
slaves. His musical ear was shooked ta 
hear other lazzaroni in the street scrtanw 
ing their discordant notes to the aeconw 
panimeat of a hurdy-gui4y« His eye was 
shodeed with the sigfat of olumsy earthen 
pota-^every thing modenw-nothîng aa-i 
tique->-narrow Street»-^ infeoted air-m 
young giris dad in thelivery of wretched« 
nesa, and laddng the witchery of an 
Italian smile— vei^ders of poison, ycleped 
apothecaries, at the corner of every street 
— and not a single Madona. The bandit 
was sdzed with oonatemation. ^'What 
can I do among siich peopte?" exclaimed 
he, in a tone of anxiety dut pieioed 
through the nalniral hîlttity of his dia^ 
position. 

" In the first place, what are your qua^ 
lifioations ?" asked I, beginning, I coaless^ 
to feel rather mbanaseed with his person, 
Not veiy remarkal^," replied he> 
^^and yet I could play bettermusio, I 
could paint better, I could guard a palace 
better than those I baye hitherto seea : 
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and as ta the venders of poison with whom 
your streets are filled^ here is a stîletto 
worth ail their drugs and he sighed^ as 
he examined the point of his dazzling 
blade: 

If thèse are your only resources, Hea- 
Vei^ help you^ my good friend ; we hâve 
already in the market about fifteen thou- 
sand'painters^ twice that number of mu- 
sicians^ and God jmows how many poets 
who ride their Pegasus but slowly on the 
road to immortality. As to your stiletto^ 
if you will be ruled by me, you will let it 
repose quietly in the scabbard ; otherwise 
yoii may chance to enjoy the swing-swong 
motion you are so fond of^ at a gallows 
where the rope never breaks^ I promise 
you." 

*^ Yet, without boasting, I sing a love 
8ong admirably. At Venice^ the amateur 
aerenaders always confided the orchestra 
to me, and I generally managed matters 
80 weUj that it bas been my fortune to 
finish^ on my own account, more than one 
af!air that I had beguu on another's." 

Ah ! my good friend, serenading does 
notgo down here. In France there is but 
one way to a woman's heart : gold here 
is a talisman that works more miracles 
than ail the melody of Metastasio." 

*^ In that case," replied the bandit, with 
hauteur, " I will enter the service of the 
King of France. His Majesty shall see in 
what style I can handle a carbine, and 
command a battalion." 

In the first place you must know that 
bis Majesty is not so easily spoken with 
as an Italian captain of banditti. In the 
next, handle the carbine with what skill 



you may, you will find your matches here : 
there are two hundred thousand brave 
fellows in France who are paid for that 
work, at the libéral rate of five sols each 
per dienu" 

Ahl" cried the brigand, knitting his 
brows, " what a vile country ! that can- 
not even support a troop of brave feUows 
with a bandit chief at their head : what 
an excellent cook they would find in me !" 

" Cook !" repUed I, " and pray what 
talent can you boast in that way ?" 

" Pardieu ! I could shew them that we 
lads of the stîletto do not starve ourselves : 
I could serve them up a ragoût seasoned 
with pimento, such as any man of taste 
would pronounce exquisite. When I was 
at Terracina, I was famous for a hare 
civet If you could only ask his eminence 
Cardinal Fesch, whose soul God rest! I 
recollect that one evening I was sent for 
to prépare his supper, and his eminence 
swore by his hat, that he had never 
tasted any thing more delidoos in his 
own palace." 

Hereupon I addressed the bandit in a 
solemn tone : " I congratulate you," saM 
I, " your destiny is in your own hands ; 
your skill as a cook will ensure you a bet* 
ter welcome in France than you could 
expect were you gifled with the talent of 
a gênerai. Visit every house in Paris, 
and when you corne to one that suits you, 
walk in boldly — announce your culinary 
abilities — prove yourself a cook, and you 
are at the head of afiairs directly. Your 
fortune is made : adieu." — I quitted him 
forthwith/ relieved from ail anxiety as to 
his future fate. W. B. 



THE GRAPPLE CRAIG. 



Induced, partly through ill health and 
partly for pleasure, to make a tour 
through the Highlands of Scotland, I 
started on my joumey in the month of 
July, 18— ; and, after a tolerable voyage, 

I reached the village of , pleasantly 

situated on a declivity close to the sea. 
From the neatness of this village, and the 
beauty of its surrounding scenery, my 
stay was longer than I had originally in- 
tended. It was in one of my excursions 
up the wooded, picturesque^ and roman- 



tic banks of the river D— , that I became 
acquainted with the subject of the follow- 
ing narrative. The river runs for miles 
through the wildest scenery imaginable. 
Here, the projecting rocks approach so 
close, that the river rushes with dreadfiil 
violence through the narrow chasm be- 
low ; there, they recède and fonn an am- 
phithéâtre, where the water in the centre 
lies as ^' deep and still as an untroubled 
lake ;" while a path, from fifty to a hun-« 
dred feet up the précipice^ winds its way» 
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in sympathy, as it were, with the beau- 
tiful sinuosities of the river, disclosing, 
when it leads to the promontory^ a scène 
of the most imposing effect — In one part, 
where two jutting crags approach, là a 
bridge, the height of which irom the 
water cannot be less than a hundred feet, 
while, on a projecting ledge of rock on 
the opposite side of the amphithéâtre, is 
a chaîr^ oi seat, for the accommodation 
of loyers of the romantîc. Few, indeed, 
but those^ and such as are accustomed to 
the path, would venture to the spot 

While seated on this ledge, " admiring 
Nature ici her grandest form," and mus- 
îng on the beauty and sublimity of the 
scène, my attention was arrested by the 
appearaiiee of an old man approaching 
me, in the common garb of a Scottish 
peasant. The broad bonnet was placed 
on his head with an appearance .of pride 
and grâce ; in his hand he bore a staff, 
not ouly for. the sake of seciuing his foot- 
ing, but that he might exercise more au- 
thority over the school-boys, who some- 
times broke through tl^e adjoining woods 
to dîsturb the corbies'" nests, which 
seemed to abound in this quarter. 1 had 
little time to note his person ère he 
reached me, and accosted me in the com- 
mon dialect and salutation of the countfy. 
I asked him many questions regarding 
the surrounding objects, which he as 
readily answered. At last I came to be 
infonned that the ledge of rock we then 
stood upon bore the mysterious name of 
the " Grapple Craig." Désirons of leam- 
ing the orig^ of so singular a désigna- 
tion, l inquired of roy informant if he 
could satisfy my curiosity on that point 

O, ay can I, at least as I hae heard 
the story — ^that is, if ye are in no great 
hurry, and are inclined to listen; for I 
am ane o* those that are ill qualified at 
laying aff a taie." — I accordingly dis- 
posejd myself to listen, and the old man 
proceeded in effect as follows : — 

Not long since, in the village close 
by, there liyed a widew mother and an 
only daughter, whose name was Mary 
Stewart Andrew Stewart had died be- 
fbre Mary had reached the âge of seyen : 
yet for ail the disadvantages of poyerty 
and indigence which this eyent brought 
upon the widow mother and her daugh- 
ter, Mary grew to be one of the prettiest 
No. ôS^VoL X. 



girls in the country side. She was mo- 
dest, mild, and unassuming. Qften bave 
I seen her, . when she bas observed eyes 
resting on her in the kirk on 8unday, 
hang down her head to hide the modest 
blush that oyerspread her cheek. Such a 
girl in a country yillage could not be 
long without a loyer ; and this lover was 
Allan Mclvor. He had liyed within a 
few doors of Mary 's mother, and had 
been Mary's playmate and companion 
from childhood; and the friendship they 
had cherished in youth grew to mutual 
love and esteem in riper years. They 
were so adapted and so attached to one 
another, that their spirits seemed joined 
in one bond of aâection. Mclyor was 
Mary's senior by three years. He was 
tall and well made ; and by the time he 
had reached. the âge of manhood, naturfB 
had endowed him with a strong mascu- 
line and powerful ô-aptle. In temper, 
howeyer, he was rash and uncontrollable ; 
and if any one attempted to thwart him 
in his designs, he became like a mountain 
torrent whose course is obstructed, gain- 
ing force by the stoppage, till, oyerleap- 
ing its boundary, with tenfold violence it 
sweeps every thing before it Such was 
the spirit that swayed Mclvor; yet^ 
many a time, when Uiis spirit bas been 
roused, and when no other would dare 
to cross him, has one gentle glance, one 
gentleword from Mary, restored him to 
calmness and to reason. 

" The time was at last appointed for 
their nuptials. It was agreed 'that the 
widow, Mary, and Mclvor, should live 
in one house, and be in some respects as 
they had ever been ; but Providence had 
ordained it other wise. I bave said be- 
fore that Mclvor was fierce and uncon- 
trollable in passion. It chanced upon the 
evening of a fair that Mclvor and ano- 
ther young man of the name of Cameron 
met; and af^er conversing for a time, 
they fell into a dispute respecting somé 
trivial occurrence. As Cameron had been 
drinking, he hesitated not to raise the 
then dormant spirit of Mclvor, which 
was more easily efifected, as Cameron 
had been one of Mary's rejected wooers. 
To exasperate Mclvor, he threw out some 
unmanly insinuations against the maiden. 
Mcivor's wrath was now converted into 
fury ; and the conséquences of their quar- 
Y 
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rel Tmgiit have been fatale had not some 
of their friends interfered and separated 
them. However> the insuit which McItot 
had received left a deep impression on 
lus mind ; and he vowed that when they 
tnight again meet, their quarrel should 
not be so readily appeased. 

This afiray happened a short time 
before the appointed marriage day of 
Mary and Mcivor ; and the erent which 
I am now about to mention^ occurred on 
the Sunday fortnight preceding their in- 
tended union. Jt dianced that Mary and 
Mcivor had chosen th» path for their 
walk ; and aiter wandering for some time 
through the surrounding woods and crags^ 
they at last reached the spot where we 
are now seated^ for the sake both of rest^ 
ing and enjoying the beauty of the coun- 
try. They had not long sat^ however^ 
before they were surprised by the sudden 
appearance of Cameron coming along the 
widk that leads to this very point It 
would seem that he was not aware of the 
présence of Mcivor and Mary^ until he 
had advanced so fur that he was ashamed 
to retrace his steps. Mary beheld a fludi 
of hatred, and rising revenge overspread 
the cheek of Mcivor as he recognized 
Cameron. He fixed his eyes staringly 
upon him — his brows knit — ^and his whole 
fitune shook and quivered with tmcon- 
trollable passion. Mary well knew the 
power that was working within him. Bhe^ 
too^ shook with fear and dread of the con- 
séquences of their meeting. By every 
meaos in her power she endeavoured to 
padfy his anger ; but ail her efforts were 
unavailiag^ and he seemed totally uncon- 
sdoui of her présence. He sprang from 
the seat beaide her^ fixed his eyes stemly 
on Cameron, and fiereely exdaimed — 
^ Ah ! I did not think we should meet 
80 soon!' 

' And what does our meeting sig- 
nify ?* replied Cameron. — ' Have you 
then. Sir, already forgotten the insolence 
I received from you at our last, not to 
dread our second meeting ? If you have, 
I have not; and, had we met at any 



other time than the présent, jcn àkOuÈd 
sufBsr ibr snch insolence as you deserre 
to ÊiàSkr. Meantime retum the road ycm 
came, lest I should be tempted to do 
that which I mâght at another time re- 
pent' 

' Sir, do your utmost — I defy yo« — 
l'U stay or retum as I choose. Think 
not that Iheed your threats! Whatha{»- 
pened at our last meeting migfat tell yoa 
otherwise.' 

' By Heavens ! this double insolence 
I cannot brook.' Saying this, Mcivor 
sprang upon him, and would have thrown 
faim fîrom the predpice, had not Cameron 
been aware oif his intentions, and fixed 
his foot against a rtsîng pmnt to e«able 
him to resist the shook. As it was, thej 
met«-they grappled— eaoh with the in- 
tention of hurling tfae other into the chasas 
beneath. For some time they stood mo- 
tionless, locked in each other's arms, so 
equal were they in strength. A second 
or two they hung prcgecting from the 
rock. Their strength was nearly ex- 
hausted. At last Mcivor, nBistering ail 
his remaining force, gave his adversarj a «. 
push — a fi-agment of the rock gave way 
beneath his foot--he fell hom the pro- 
montory's edge, draggîng Mcivor with 
him in his £all. Mary sat during the 
struggle unable to rise or speàk. At 
length, aware of Mcivor's danger, she 
sprang up, ran forward, and would have 
pulled him back ; but ère she readied the 
brink they were both gone for ever. 
Cameron fell on a ledge of rock at the 
bottom, and was killed upon the spot 
Mcivor struck against a projecting point 
in his £Edl, and was thrown into the water 
below, where, stmmed by the prepvious 
shock, he was drowned, and hia body 
hurried down tfae stream. 

^ Mary, after lingering ibr tome months 
in mental anguish, at last died of a brokes 
heart, and was, ather own request, burîed 
by the side of her betrothed. — Such was 
the awful e^ent that gaye this rock the 
name of the ' Grapple Cruig,' " 

A* £• M» 
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8HALL WK LOYE HBBEAFTBR? 

Bif the AtUhor qf" The Siège qfZantffOêo,'' ^ 

Is thiB then ail— -this fond brief fellowship 
With those on whom we doat ? — U Ûit ïuêxVu 

VOWy 

Bieathed amid silent tean, to love fbr ever 
The wonhipped ones thatlivewithinourbteasts, 
Pledged for a moment — iroT Etemity ? — 
Hear thou, my aoul— Oh, hear and anvwer me ! 
Are aU thy purestbeadngs, tenderest durants 
And holiest sympathies, bot given in yain ? 
Are the dose ties, whose sweet and hallowed 
thrall 

Makes even thit dim earth a païadise — 
Are they twined round each fibre of the heart, 
To be at length, when death*s cold ni^t 
descends, 

Plucked thence for ever— as in mockery ? 

No, — by die deep oommmiion thon hast held 
Wiûk kindred spirits— by the lofty hope 
That sanctifies tby flame of mortal love, 
Bidding it biim more brightly— by those words, 
Uttered by lips adored, in the hu^ed hour, 
And witnessed by the chaste and myriad stais 
That gased on thee from their empyreal homes- 
No,— by the blessed whispered words " Rc- 

member, 

In other waddë our love dtall be reneired !** 
By thèse — and by the yet more solemn records 
That Memoiy holds within her dearest page— 
Ay, by the looks — the looks of yeamingfondness 
That shed a halo o*er the àying bed— 
The last fidnt pressure of the feeble hand, 
That said <'forewell !**— but hot fiireweH 

for ever r— 
By thèse — ^by — there is an hour in store, 
When the rich genti, implanted in our hearts, 
Of love imperldiable, shall be ripened; — 
The vintage of the souL-when those rare floweis 
That live to brigfaten Ûâa world's désert path 
ShaU, in a fidrer cMmate, tum to fhdt ! 

L.s.a 

TfiB SONO OF THE HOURS. 
By Sutanna Stnokland. 
Part I. 

THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 

Slowlt I dawn on the sleepless eye, 
Like a dieaming thougfat of etemity ; 
But darkness hangs oh my misty vest, 
Like the shade c^eare on die deeper*s bieast, 
A light that is folt, but dhnly seen : 



And the weary watcher will, sighing, say — 
« Lord, I thank thee I 'twill soon be day ; 
The ling*ring night of pain is past, 
Moming breaks in the east at last** 

Mortal ! thon may*st read in me 
A type of fiieble in&ncy ; 
A dim, uncertain, stmggling ray, 
The promise of a future day. 

THE MOMlirO HOtJB. 

Like a maid on her bridai mom I rise, 
With the smile on her lip, and the tear in her 
eyes; 

While die breexe my crimson banner unfurls, 
I wreadie my nedc widi the purest peads» 
Btif^ter diamonds never were seen 
Bndrding the neck of an Indian queen. 
I traverse the east on my g^Uering wing, 
And my smiles awake every living thing ; 
And the twilight hour, like a pilgrim grey, 
FoDows the night on her weeping way. 
I raise the veil from the saffitm bed, 
Where die young sun pillows bis golden head ; 
He lifts from the océan his buming eye. 
And his glory lights up the earth and sky ! 

Oh! I am like that dewy prime, 

Ere Youdi hath shaken hands with Time — 

Ere the sands in his glass had wasted low. 

And discovered the hidden rocks of woe ; 

When, like the rosy houis of mom, 

Joy, and Gladness, and Love worebom; 

Hope, divine, of heavenly birth. 

And Pleasure that lightens the cares of earth f 

THE irOOH-TIDS SOITR. 

I oome, like an eastem monarch dight, 
In my crown of beams, in my robe of light ; 
And Nature droops at my ardent gaae^ 
And wraps the woods in a pmple hase. 
From my fiery g^anœ the stnmg man shrinks-. 
Like a babe, to the bœom of earth he sinks ! 
While the sun fiâmes out, and the heavens o* cr 
head 

Olow like an océan of mdten lead, 
He foels his heart more languidly beat, 
And veils his brow from the buming beat ; 
Yet cries, as he tums from the glowing ray — 
«'Tins is a glorious summer day !** 

Tbis is mankind*8 fieiy dower, 
Passion's all-consuming power ; 
Glorious, beantifUl, and bright. 
Bot toc daading to the sight» 
Y 2 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF THE FASHIONS. 



ENGLISH FASHIONS. 

EVENINO DrESS. 

A DRB88 of white Gros de Napks, with 
a border beautifully painted in garlands, 
in bias, of natural flowers, rîchly grouped 
together, consisting of full-blown Pro- 
. vence roses, red and yellow, with bliie 
convolvoluses. Above the border are 
three stripes of satin ribbon, pink, edged 
with celestial-blue. The body is made 
à h CircasHenne, with full, short sleeves. 
The hair is elegantly arranged in the last 
new style of clustered curls and bows, 
but slightly elevated, and crowned with a 
wreath bî full-blown, red roses, of the 
Provence kind. Broad bracelets are wom 
over the gloves, of small coral beads, 
fastened by a turquoise stone set in gold. 
The shoes and stockings are of fawn- 
coloured silk ; the shoes are embroidered 
in front with a small bouquet of différent- 
ly-coloured flowers. 

Home Costume. 
A DRE88 of bright amber-coloured gros 
de Naples, with a broad hem, headed by 
two narrow flounces ; one falling over the 
other, in Vandyke pomts, edged by a 
slight pattem of embroidery in white silk. 
The sleeves à la Mameluke, with double, 
falling mancherons, edged with the same 
work as. that on the flounces at the bor- 
der of the skirt The head-dress con- 
sists of a blond cap, with three borders of 
a Vandyke pattem ; they are tumed back 
from the face, and the cap is lightly oma- 
mented with bows of com-flower blue 
ribbon ; with very long strings, depend- 
ing as low as the knees. Half-boots of 
blue sâtin, and blue kid gloves, complète 
the dress. 

FRENCH FASHIONS. 
Promenade Dress. 
A DRB88 of apricot-cdoured muslin, 
with a broad hem round the border, 
headed by a beautifully wrought fringe 



of the same colour. The body en gerbe, 
and conflned round the waist by a belt of 
ethereal-blue ribbon, fastened in front by 
an oblong gold buckle. The sleeves are 
à finibéciUe, and are flnished at the wrists 
by narrow culFs of muslin, embroidered, 
and surmounted by a lace nrffle. A pè- 
lerine is wom with this dress, of em- 
broidered tuUe, frîlled round by a broad 
trimming of the same, and flnished next 
the throat by a lacé mff, fastened in front 
by a bow of blue ribbon. The bat is of 
white gros de Naples, omaraented beneath 
and above the brim, with bows of blue 
ribbon : in front of the crown is a pucker- 
ing of blue sarcenet Half-boots are 
wora with this costume, of stone-coloured 
jean. 

A DiNNER Party Dress. 
A DRESS of primrose-coloured taflfety, 
with a broad flonnce of the same, ele- 
gantly embroidered in white floize silk; 
this is headed by a very narrow flounce, 
flnished in the same manner; and the 
whole surmounted by a cordon of prim- 
rose-coloured silk. The body is à t En- 
fant, with a narrow cape of white satin, 
pointed in front, and edged with blond. 
The sleeves are short, and en béret. A 
hât of white chip bas a bow under the 
brim on the right temple, of lilac and 
white ribbon sewn together, strings of 
which float over the shoulders. An élé- 
gant wreath of flowers falls over the edge 
of the brim, on the right side, consisting 
of vine-leaves, with a few small bunches 
of the purple grape, and yellow roses : on 
the left side, above the brim, at the base 
of the crown, is a bouquet, formed of yel- 
low roses, and a bunch of grapes, with 
two or three vine leaves. 

A Child's Dress for the Promenade. 

A TUNic and petticoat of flne cambric, 
or jaconot muslin, trimmed with narrow 
lace, of a Vandyke pattem. Several very 
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sniall tucks surround the border both of 
the tunic and petticoat, next the feet 
The front of the eormge is finished on each 
side by Jidiu robings^ from whence descend 
the sides of the tunic. The pantaloons 
are of the same material as the dress^ and 
are made tîght round the ankles. The 
sleeres are short^ and have a bow of pink 
ribbon on each shoulder: a sash of the 
same kind and colour of ribbon encircHng 
the waist A cottage bonnet of Leghom^ 
lîned wîth pink satin^ and kid half-boots^ 
the colour mignionette-leaf green, com- 
plète this very charming and infantine 
dress. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
ox 

PASHIONS AND DRESS. 

So unpropitious has been our summer, 
particularly towards its close, that we 
find many of our fair countrywomen al- 
ready resorting to warra dothing. In 
this, they évince a prudent care for the 
préservation of their beauty, towards 
which, health is the chief ingrédient It 
îs unsafe, in a dimate such as our's, to be 
tardy in delaying to impart warmth to 
the chest, and to protect the feet from the 
chill of a London pavement, and the hu- 
midity of walks in the country, howso- 
ever well gravelled, or paths yet more 
damp in eztensive pleature grounds. 
Thèse remarks were induced by having 
seen, at a fashionable bathing place, some 
ladies of distinguished rank in satin pe- 
lisses ; and many in very beautiful demû 
saiwn doaks; but even the latter were 
careiully wrapped round their forms, 
which thus acquired a far more comfort- 
able appearance for the dedining time of 
the year, according to the short summer 
we have experienced, than could have 
been received from the thin collar of em- 
broidered muslin, the almost transparent 
eaneasau spencer, and the petticoat of thin 
barêge or printed muslin. 

Far more genteel for the moming walk, 
as autumnal costume, is a dress, made 
partially high, of dark-coloured, fine Me- 
rino ; with a black vdvet pèlerine, en 
fidmj with long ends dépendant to the 
feet Thèse comfortable dresses are bor- 
dered with two very broad bias folds ; 
and round the nedc is a black velvet oma- 



ment, pointed à la Fcmdykê, The body is 
made quite plaîn, fitdng as dose to the 
shape as possible, and the sleeves] à 
tAmadù; very wide at the thicker part 
of the arm, but the gauntlet-cufi* coming 
very high, and fitting tight to the arm, 
very nearly approaching the elbow. This 
gives to thèse capacious sleeves a novel 
feature, and divests them of much of their 
heretofore ridiculous appearance. The 
colour most admired for thèse dresses is 
a fine Etruscan-brown, though they are 
of various dark, and unobtruding tints. 
Shawls of real cachemire are, as usual, 
favourite envelopes, at this season, with 
those who can obtain them. Our own 
charming manufacture of those we call 
Thibet-shawls, are also much in request, 
and are very gênerai in open carnages, 
and at quitting the provincial théâtres, 
music meetings, or other evening parties. 

The hats fly very much off the face, 
which renders either a broad blond at the 
edge, or a veil, absolutely indispensable. 
We have seen one of canary-yellow satin, 
lined with the same colour, and omament- 
ed with two ribbons of différent shades, 
pink and yellow : thèse, under the brim, 
were sewn together, and were disposed in 
rosettes over each temple. A superb white 
blond veil was wom with this hat, which, 
in spite of its whimsical association of 
colours, was very becoming; the hat, 
itself, was of a very moderate size. 
Under the brim of some extensive hats it 
is customary to place as many as six 
rosettes, in order to take off that bareness 
from the lining, which, when so évoêée, 
gives to them an appearance absolutely 
brazen, and is not becoming to any coun- 
tenance ; particularly to the young, who 
always add to their attractions by sim- 
plidty of attire: and we should think 
that matrons, whose charms may be in 
the wane, would do better in not copy- 
ing the fashionable fofUe» of their Gallic 
neighbours. 

• There are seen but few now of those 
beautiful transparent bonnets of coloured 
crape in the cottage style ; and those are 
only seen on the heads of young persons. 
Instead of the chevatuB^de^friae, which waa 
forroerly placed at the edge of the brim, 
a deep white blond is now adopted, set 
on fuU : a bonnet of white crape of this 
kind, iined with lemon-colour, has been 
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mntk admired; tlM hïka, howerer, of 
this, WM edged with a double ruche of 
mBe. We cannot exp«ct much noreltyi 
at présent, among the hats and bonnets ; 
before October shaU haive passed away^ 
we maj look ùxt tiiat ensign of winter, 
the black velvet bonnet Those reckoned 
mofw most new and degant are of watered 
fn>r de Napks, either wMte or coloured. 
There is nothing very novel in the shape, 
exoept that the crown is round ; it is 
often endrcled by a band notcfaed at the 
edges, and bound round hy a narrow 
reuleau of satini eidier of the same cokrar 
as the bonnet» or of one well suited to it 
White^ dresses are now vieibly on the 
dadine witli peopk of real fashion» ex-» 
œpt amoBg convalesoents of rank» who 
have only sent ont their cards of tibaaks» 
but have not yet been out to retum the 
numereus calis which have been made 
them. Tfa» indisposition dress, then, of 
snowy white, is extremely élégant It 
constats of a high-made droM of the finest 
India muslîn, with almost innumerable 
anall toeks round the bordèr, ascending 
as high aa the knee; next the feet is a 
supefb Brussdfl' lace, set on straight ; the 
btist is omamented/^ dtevrone, with the 
«eme costiy material, in letting^in lace: 
Found the throat is a double rafT of lace, 
the same as that round the border ; and 
the oufTs of the sleere, which sleeve, 
though easy, is only of a moderate width, 
are richly omamented, in points, wità lace. 
Bail dresses are of figuced gauze over 
white satin« and colonred crapes are much 
w«Nni by young ladies at erening parties : 
mraiNig thèse the cherry-oolour is already 
very prédominant The «oivi^ are cfaiefly 
in diBpery> both at the front and at the 
hmék ; but ladies who have embonpoM, 
Tery juctidously prefer a body quîte plain. 
The sleeyes eaUed imbéeU^, are stîll in fa- 
¥our : they bave manebefimê formed of two 
points, fÛling over each other. Chintzes 
are wom in home costume, but of darker 
colonrs than they were last moi^; and 
thty much resemble what were cafled the 
Swiss chintzes, wom in the year 1819^ 
For demûparure, nothing is reckoned moro 
élégant than a drass of date-coloured groe 
de Nephe, made partially low, and en 
gevhe in front of the bust : twa flounces 
bmament the border of the skirt ; the 
sleeresy though wide at the upper part of 



the ara, tiqper off tastafiilly till they reach 
the wrist, where they areterminated by a 
poiated cuff. The mode of trimming the 
skirts of dresses for home costume is by a 
broad hem as high as the knee, where the 
hem is headed by a ruche, sometimes the 
same as the dress, sometimes of lace 
or tuUe; an unmeaning and ungraceful 
fashion. We are sorry to see our native 
dress-makers, while they complain of 
ladies employing French marchandée dee 
modee, bave so little invention of their 
own. Some of the French fashions are 
graceful and élégant, others most absurd. 

Young ladies now begin to adom their 
hdr, which is arranged in a very charming 
and becoming manner, with bouquets of 
flowers the hair is disposed in bows, 
braids, and dusters of curis ; when ring- 
lets are not added, the curls do not come 
lower than the top of the ear ; but cork- 
screw ringlets> on each side, descend be- 
low the tip. When the curls are fuUy 
dustered, they are gracefully divided 
from the forehead; but arranging the 
hair in front, à la Fantasia, in light curb 
or anneaxtx, each side différent from the 
other, seems most prévalent Dress hats 
are of white crape, with white ostrich 
feathers. Caps of thread lace for home 
costume are more in favour at présent, 
than those of blond. Caps of coloured 
gauze are omamented with satin rwiUaMX 
in arcades ; flowers are placed above, and 
within the interstices. Thèse caps dis- 
cover a great portion of hair over the 
temples in full curls. 

The muslin collars, so justly cdebrated 
for their beautiful embroidery, bave now 
the addition of a very broad lace round 
them. This is of cobweb texture, and of 
the most superb pattenu 

The favourite coloucs are scarlet, jon- 
quil, Etruscan-brown, ethereal-blue,lilac» 
marshmallow-blossom, and pink. 

OB MONTHLT OOMFBTDiUK OF FOWHOlf 
008TTJ1U. 

By a Parieian Correspondent, 

COSTUMB OF PARIS. 

Pàsbiok among our Pasinans is only 
another word for caprice, and oken re- 
sorts to modes long ago laid aside. Thusy 
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in out-door costume, the mania for orien- 
tal aliairlfl bas agaki taken place, wîth as 
moch ferrency as wfaen thèse rare aad ez- 
penaire articles first made their appear* 
aace. The peHsses are still of light ce- 
leurs and textore, often of mushn, and 
«KMitiniie to be made with the ^eeves of 
an enormous wîdth. They are left open 
at the inside of the arm, where tfaey are 
confined by a double row of gold buttons. 
Some whimsical ladies wear a pelisse, in 
tbe aaoming walks, named à la maîtresse. 
Thèse négligées are of printed muslin, 
haTing a light blue ground ; the skirt is 
kft open in front, discovering a cambric 
petticoat embroidered. They are made 
with a double falling coUar, one plaited in 
a number of very small plaits, the other 
laid in large flutings. Cloaks àre now 
Irequently seen on well-dressed women, 
and are expected to be much in request 
this wmter. 

On Leghom bats a very farourite oma- 
ment is a large bouquet of various flowers, 
sqNurated în two portions ; they are placed 
end to end, in bias, and form an oma- 
ment in front of the crown. Fine straw, 
of irery beautiful workmanship, and Leg- 
hom, are often made in the shape of what 
the French name E^glish hats ,* but in- 
stead of the ribbon beîng crossed over the 
brim, some bave a ribbon which surrounds 
the crown, and ties on the left side. The 
strings are fastened on each side, or are 
fixed on the summit of the crown. Straw 
hats are lined with lilac, and hats of white 
chip are trimmed with ribbons half white, . 
half lilac Wrcaths of flowers, bent arch- 
wise, form favourite omaments on hats. 
Three ostrich feathers, also, are much ad- 
mired ; two on one side, and one on the 
other. Thèse feathers stand rather erect 
towards the crown. Young persons, wbo 
seldom wear feathers, bave on their hats 
detaehed bêuquets of flowers ; one on the 
crown, at its base, the ollier almost at the 
edge of the brim : their hats are generally 
of white chip, Leghom, crape, or gros des 
Imks. The manner of wearing the hats 
is by entirely discovering the forehead. A 
very pretty bonnet bas appeared at Tivoli, 
fonaêà<j£ white blond and rose-coloured 
crape; the crown, or caul, resembled a 
cap divided into three parts. To demoi^ 
strate thb may be imagined a strip of 
blond betwecn two half circular pièces of 



blond, and, on the seann, a narrow strip 
of pucfcered, rose-coloured crape. Bon- 
nets of straw bave the brims of^n lined 
with cfaerry-coloured gros de Naples ; with 
a band round the crown, ornamented by a 
rosette oftwoloops and two ends. Lemon- 
coloured crape hats are lined with rose- 
colonr, and are trimmed at the edge of 
die brim with a double ruche. One lady, 
at Tivoli, wore a white chip bat, the 
CK)wn of which was round, and en ballon : 
it was formed of ûx points, a lilac bh^i- 
ing marking out the seams. The edge of 
the brim was bound in the same mamier^ 
The lining was lilac as well as the strings, 
which were tied under the chin. This 
bat was adoraed by two long ostiich 
feathers, plumes boiteuses, whitç and lilac^ 
Several silk hats are made wîth very low 
crowns, and are ornamented wîth halfi* 
opening roses, or daisies. YeUow satin 
hats are much admired, with several 
rosettes placed under the brim ; in front 
of the crown are branches of géranium. 

At full-dress dancing assemblîes, no- 
thing is reckoned more élégant than a 
robe of fine India muslin omamented with 
gold at the border of the skut ; and about v 
as high as the knee ascends a wreath ot 
flowers worked in gold embroidery* The 
same description of work embellîshes the 
mancherons and the tucker part of the 
bust. The sleeves are open from the 
shoulder to the wrist, in the Persian 
drapery style, and loop up by one single 
button of gold. At the last bail at Rane- 
lagh, a lady wore a dress of white or- 
gandy, with a very broad border of sweet 
peas, worked in scarlet cotton, in three 
rows. At a late sitting of the Institut^ 
the ladies were dl in half-dress ; very few 
gowns of gros de Naples ; they were chiefly 
of printed muslin, organdy, white jacenot, 
orfigured bor^ Some dresses were trim* 
med with friuge ; but two flounces at the 
border of a dress seemed the moft prev»* 
lent iadiion, and as it is the most cdegant 
mode of trimmjng a dre»s, especially for 
atall flgure, I bdieve it will never be out 
ci date. When dresses are embroidered, 
tbe body is generally made tight to the 
shape, and the embit>idery, dispoeed em 
cheôrone, omaments the front and the 
back. Fancy ganzes are die most fii. 
vourite matériels for ball-dresses. They 
are of light colours, with flowers of a 
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more conspicuous tint A new article 
also of barège, with a white ground on 
which is a brocaded flôwer, is much 
esteemed : the âower is either a pink^ a 
ranunculus, or a violet. 

Many young ladies wear false ringleta^ 
which they name Anglaiseê : they are en 
tiréboudtOM, and descend on each side of 
the head^ just below the tip of the ear. 
The caps are very large, and the ribbons 
which trim them excessively broad; so 
that the bows are obliged to be kept out 
by three rows of wired ribbon. A wreath 
of flowers ii so disposed as to hide ail ap- 
pearance of . this stiifening. At the back 
of thèse blond caps is a rosette of gauze 
ribbon, from which descend broad and 
long lappets. The hair is, in its présent 
mode of arrangement, very much elevated 
on the top of the head. Over the fore- 
head are two bandeatue of hair, and a bow 
of three loops on the summit of the head. 
A wrèath, composed of ears of corn, blue 
com-flowers, and scarlet field-poppies, 
with a.small wheat-sheaf above the bows 
of hair, oflen complètes the head-dress. 
The ear-peudants wom with it, should be 
garnets or rubies. Chains of gold, à la 
chevalière, often form a favourite orna- 
ment on head-dresses of hair. Sometimes 
thèse chains are made of difierently-co- 
loured stones. Thèse omaments wind 



round the bows of hair on the summit of 
the head, and appear as if concealed be- 
hind the différent loops, after the chain 
has crossed the forehead. Toques of 
gauze, richly figured, are worn at even- 
ing dress parties; they are omamented 
with satin foliage in dark green, generally 
representing ivy, or with an élégant plume 
of ostrich feathers. The dress-hats are of 
white crape, with plumes boiteuses of white 
and cherry-colour. 

Though it is not the season for much 
display of jewellery, many ladies wear a 
great number of rings ; and I saw a little 
vain créature among the best dancers at a 
bail, a few weeks ago, whose fingers on 
the left hand were loaded with diamonds, 
and differently coloured gems, and who 
waltzed the greater part of the evening 
without a glove on that hand. 

Half-boots are generally the colour of 
the dress, and are surmounted by a fnnge 
round the leg. 

Sometimes the bracelets and belt are of 
dark-coloiu-ed silk, woven to represent 
human hair. Thèse are embroidered in 
élégant wreaths of Sazon-green. 

The favourite colours are palm-leaf- 
green, rose-colour, blue, cherry-coloui-, 
violet, foresters -green (caUed here Eng^ 
lish-green) lilac, and yellow. 
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At the moment when, in certain classes, 
an almost unprecedented zeal for émigra- 
tion prevails — a zeal, in most instances, 
without knowledge— an important service 
is rendered to the community by the pub- 
lication of such a work as " The Picture 
ef Auêtralia ; exhtbiting New HoBand, 
Van Diemen'e Land, and aU the Settle- 
mente, from^ the first, at Sydney, to the laet, 
otSwanRwer." This production — a single 
portable volume, with an excellent gêne- 
rai chart of Australia, by Sidney Hall — is 
entitled to much higher praise than the 
author modostly claims ; *' a mere out- 



line," says he, " it is true, but stîll, I 
hope, faithful to the original in the prin- 
cipal features." In fact, numerous au- 
thorities have been industriously con- 
sulted, and carefully compared ; and, 
throughout the volume, the grand points, 
pro and con, are very» clearly, and very 
impartially given* 

This is not the place in which to enter 
upon an extended review of such a work ; 
but, with a vîew to. gênerai information, 
we shall state that it is divided into eleven 
chapters, bearing the following titles, and 
each of them embracing a variety of use- 
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fîil, interesting, and curious détail 
General Description — Seas^Islands, Reef8> 
&C. — Climate^ Soil^ and appearance of the 
Country — ^Native Minerais and Plants — 
AnimalB — ^Native Population — Progress of 
Discovery — Sketch of the Colonies and 
Settlements — Towns, Buildings, &c — 
Colonial Population — Institutions^ Culti- 
vated Produce, &c 

Though far from being the roost satis- 
fiictory portion of the volume, as far as 
copiousness of information is concemed, 
we must confine ourselves to the author's 
remarks respecting Switn River, now the 
main point of attraction to those who are 
possessed bj the spiiit of émigration. 
And first, after adverting to the un&your- 
able reports of the French commodore, 
Baudin, and those of a more fav curable 
nature by Captain Stirling and Mr. Fraser, 
we hare the summing up of Mr. Fraser's 
estimate, as follows : — 

In giving my opinion of the land seen on 
the bankfl of the Swan River, I hesitate not in 
pronoandng it superior to any that I ever saw in 
New South Walea, east of the Blue Moontains, 
not only in its local character, but in the many 
existing adrantages which it holda oat to aettlen. 
The adrantages I conaider to be, 

^ First, the évident superiority of the aoiL 
Secondly, the ftcility with which a settler 
can bring bis tànn into a state of immédiate 
culture, in conséquence of the open state of the 
country, whidi albws not a greater aveiage than 
two trees to an acre. 

^ Thirdly, the gênerai abundanee of springs, 
prodttdng water of the best qnality ; and the 
conséquent periaanent humidity of the soil ; two 
advantages not existing on the eastem coast. 
And, 

" Foorthfy, the advantages of water carriage 
to his door, and the non-existence of impedi- 
menta to land carriage." 

The author proceeds then verj sensibly 
to remark — 

Thèse, it must be admitted, are most pro- 
niising qualities, though the absence of timber is 
not very reooncQeable with superiority of the 
soil, — as, in ail uncultivated countries, the want 
of timber indicates some defèct either in the 
dîmate or the soiL The scanty soil upon the 
biOs, the sait marshes on Ûie plain towards the 
wa; the great accumulation of alluvion on the 
hanks of the river, and the marks of flooding, 
thoo^ there is any thing but hi^ land (the 
luQi thirty-tbree miles inland being only about 
fifteen hundred fèet higfa,«and an extensive flat 
No. 58— Foi, X 



behind, carrying the water beyond thcse biHs 
the other way) — ail diese cjrcumstances requiro 
either to be contradicted in practice, orexjdained 
away in theory, before the r^on of the Swan 
River shall acquire a permanent title to the name 
of " Southern or Australian Hesperioy*'* which 
some describers bave, in the greenness of their 
admiration, bestowed upon it. 

Further— 

In situadon, the country on both sides of Cape 
Leeuwin bears some analogy to Southern Africa, 
and therefore it may be expected that there 
should be some similarity in the weather. There 
is, however, this différence, that both the sea- 
aonal winds bring rain ; while in Southern 
A£rica there ia buming drou^t during part of 
the year. 

• • • • • 

In one important respect, the oolony at the 
Swan River bas the advantage over every other 
British cokmy. 

In ail the others, the labourers — ^wbo, com- 
posing the great majority of the population, 
must impress their own character, to a considér- 
able extent, upon the whole of it — are a de- 
graded or vitiated caste: or, rather, they are 
both, as the one of thèse can hardly be separated 
' fnm the other. Indeed it would not be easy to 
détermine whether the negroes of the West In- 
dies, or the convicts of Australia, bave the mo8t 
unwholesome influence upon the state of sodety. 
The oomparison is ignorance with vice; and 
that ignorance may be taught, is fîilly as tenable 
a position as that vice may be redaimed. It is, 
therefore, much in &vour of the' colony at the 
Swan River, that it is to be free from both. 

As far as we deem ourselves compétent 
to form an opinion upon the subject, we 
perfectly agrée with the author of this 
volume, that the doctrine entertained by 
the new school of political economists, of 
relieving the country at home by the mi- 
gration of settlers, " is more than doubt- 
ful"— that " it is ex fade absurd 

It is uselesB to send those who are pfaysically 
burdensome out of the country, becanse they 
must dther be fed at the expense of the country, 
or starve ; nor is it mudi wiser to transport at 
the public expense those who are politically bur- 
densome — those who can and would support 
themsdves, but may not ; because the country at 
home must lose ail that bas been expended in 
rearing thcm, without gainhig any thing in rc- 
tum. Much as many other things are prixed, 
fdù grown human beings, disposed and qualified 
to perftirm work, are the most valuable posses- 
sions of any countiy; and the exporting of 
them in order to relieve it, is nearly a paraUel 
Z 
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case with throwing the nilon orerboard in order 
to rdiere a vessel that ii ovetladeny and cau^t 
in a stonn. The hunber and tbe guns, and in 
cases of great eziremity, even a passenger or 
two, hbould go before thèse. 

The respectability of the Swan River 
setUement will be enhanced — that of its 
population^ we roean — by the circumstance 
of the settlers being such persons oniy as 
have resources of their own upon which 
they can dépend in the new country : — 

Oovemment pays no expence either in taking 
the people out, or in fbtching them home again, 
if they should fSeel disappointed or dissatisfied ; 
neither does it fumish any proriaions. ^Land is 
fumished to those only who are in a condition to 
tum it to account, govemment giving the hmd, 
and only demanding fiom those who get it the 
investment of the capital necessaiy for working 
it, and the actaal cultivation to a certain estent, 
within a stipulated time. The capital required 
is after the rate of three pounds for every fbrty 
acres of land, or eig^teenpence per aae. The 
articles in which this capital is required to be 
invested, consist of erery thing that can be uae- 
ful to the settler in establishing himsel^ and 
bringing bis land into a state of productiveness, 
induding, of course, live stock, and agricultural 
and other useAd instruments ; and half-pay, and 
other govemment pensions, are considered as 
capital in the same manner. When the pos- 
session of the requisite capital is proved, to the 
satisfaction of the local govemorof the colony, a 
licence of occupation for the corresponding quan- 
tity of land is given. The land is free to the 
settler, without quit-rent or other burden, ftom 
the time of obtaining the licence ; but the title 
to the free simple is not given until he shaD, by 
cultivation, show that he is worthy of it That 
proof 18 to consist of improvements, such as 
roads, buildings, ox other permanent works, eze- 
cuted upon the land to the estent of one shilling 
and sixpence for each acre. Three years are 
allowed ibr that purpose, and if, at the end of 
them, one iburth of Ûie land bas not been culti. 
vated to the value of one and sixpence an acre, 
the settler muat pay a rent of sixpence an acre 
into the public diest or treasury of the colony. 
Another trial is, however, given before the settler 
iinally fi>rfeits bis original title. This trial lasts 
for seven years longer, and if at the end of them 
the land remain uncuhivated or unimproved, it 
reverts to the crown, and may be disposed of. 

We dîsniiss this book with our full 
commendation. 

With far higher interest than we had 
anticipated, have we perused Memarials 
of Charles John, King ofSwcden and Nor^ 



way; iUuttraUije of hiê Character, of his 
ReiaHom with the Emperor Napoléon, and 
ofthe Présent State of his Ktngdom»; with 
a Discourse on the Politioal Character qf 
Stoeden : by WiUiam George Meredith, Esq., 
A.M,, of Brazenose Collège, Oxford:' Ao- 
cuBtomed as we have generally been to 
regard Bemadotte as little more than a 
successful military adventurer— one of the 
upstarts ofthe French révolution — we cer- 
tainly were not prepared to meet the sound 
sensé, the political wisdom, tbe hlgh- 
minded patriotic feeling which are pre- 
sented in the volume before us^ as apper- 
taining to, and constituting the character 
ofthe successor of the Gustavi. In a rapid, 
but weU-written Introductory Sk«tch^ of 
90 pages, Mr. Meredith fumishes a dis- 
tinct bird's-eye view of the state of 
Sweden, foreign and domestic, prepara- 
tory to his " Memorials ;" in which, as 
he observes— 

We may trace the King of Sweden firom the 
moment he landed on the quay of Hekingboorg, 
to his veiy last meeting with the représentatives 
of his people. We shali find him during the 
course of his extraordinaiy âureer, in ail possible 
situations, and under the influence of aU the 
feeUngs with which men can sympathise. As a 
warrior, as a statesman, as a patriot, as a fiuhei^ 
as a promoter of science, and as a patzon of the 
arts ; in his tent, in his cabinet, invoking an 
implacable despot, planning the studies of his 
son^-^ the hall of agiiculture, in the théâtres 
of universities, in the académies of sdence, he 
alike fixes our interest. We are soiprised to 
hear one whom we have ooosidered only as s 
successful soldier, giving utterafce to feelings of 
refined lentibility in language of mi^eiric élo- 
quence. 

Certainly Bemadotte appears to have 
identified himself with the cause of Swe- 
den. Several pf the documents preserved 
in this volume are masterly productions ; 
and, in particular, the lette'r to the Baron 
Cederhjehro, on the éducation of Prince 
Oscar, and the speech delivered in the 
Council of State, on the 14th of July, 
1817, when that Prince, as Duke of Suder- 
mania, took his. seat for the first time, 
must be read with gênerai and lively in- 
terest : the practical advice which the let- 
ter contains is admirable. — Altogether, as 
a contribution of historical and bîogra- 
phical material, Mr.. Meredith's volume 
win be found to possess considérable 
value. 
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We haye seldom had a désire to quote 
80 largely frorn any production of its class^ 
as firom " Frivate Life; or, Varieties of 
Character and Opinion; in two Volumes ; 
hy the Author of ^ Géraldine,' â^c. Sçc." It 
îs so full of truth^ of nature^ and of beauty, 
that we are persuaded no reader^ witli the 
slightest pretension to taste or judgment^ 
can be otherwise than delighted by its 
perusal. With a fine perception of cha- 
racter in ail its varieties, and with emi- 
nent skill in its delineation, the author's 
forte seems to lie in sprightly and natural^ 
élégant and dramatic conversation : many 
of her scènes might be transferred to the 
stage^ without requiring cven the change 
of a Word. Her dramatis personœ are not 
men of straw, sét up merely for the pur- 
pose of being knocked down by the intel- 
lectual prowess of the author: on the 
contrary, the observations of each indi- 
vidual are allowed their full force ; and it 
is only to the strength of fair argument 
and the weight of just opinion, that the 
palm is awarded — awarded, less by the 
wrîter than by the reader. Our extrême 
difficulty is, in finding a passage suf- 
ficiently short for our purpose, that may 
convey a faîr idea of the nature of the 
work^ which, in fact, must not be judged 
of by parts, but by the whole. AU that we 
can do îs, to give a glimpse — a very par- 
tial and imperfect one — of the character of 

Cousin Frances," a rery good woman, 
with an excellent mind and heart, but the 
victim of nervous sensitiveness to such a 
degree as fcequently to mar her own com- 
forts and those of her dearest friends. 
" Her evil genhis was early indépend- 
ance." She " expected and exacted 
too muoh. If she formed an intimacy, 
she was not satisfied with afifectionate at- 
tention, — she required exclusive préfér- 
ence^— she must reign alone, and suprême, 
and like Ciesar, be first or nothing she 
made no allowance for the infinité variety 
of dispositions ; the endless shades of cha- 
racter whîch Society présents; — she ex- 
pected démonstration from the reserved, 
and ardour fîrom the cold. She was not 
contented to be welcomed and approved ; 
— she must be distinguished and para- 
mount." " IHsappointment soured a tem- 
per - originally unœrtain; and npw, in- 
stead of looking on the sunny side of 
erents and characters, she sees every 



thing in shade "shutsherselfup with 
her own préjudices, by her own fire- 
side, and then complains of being left 
alone." However, she détermines on a 
visît to her cousin, Mrs. Grenville, and 
her amiable daughter Constance ; and ar- 
rives at the Priory, '* with a cross face, 
followed by a wom-out, wearied-looking 
maid, and a cross dog," which she always 
introduced as " the only living thing dis- 
interestedly and personally attached to 
her." The description of her arrivai, and 
of the miseries of her joumey, performed 
in the most delightâil weather, and 
through the most beautiful country, is 
admirably given ; but we cannot intro- 
duce it Some time afterwards, an even- 
ing walk is determined on, and com- 
menced by a winding path through a 
wood. 

As the party prooeeded, the son diaappeared, 
the path graduàUy narrowed, and at length pre- 
sented a ma» of tangled boughs, and prqjecting 
roots, which it was somewhat difficult to pene- 
tratc. • • • * Mrs. Grenville, under the 
snug protection of a cottage bonnet and an ex- 
ceHent temper, laughingly battled with the 
boughs, and stumbled over the roots, only rally- 
ing Constance on her skill as a pilot. But the 
patience of Fiances waned rapidly, under the 
influence of an irritable tempérament, and one 
of the spreadlng hats, that began to be rife in 
the world of fiishion about this time. Eveiy 
step was exaspération ; — the equilibrium of the 
hat was peipetually distuibed by its rude con- 
tact with the dosely-woven boughs: — first, some 
rough hazel twigs laid daim to the bow on one 
side, and then an untractable thom seized the 
veil on the other the indignation of Francet 
became every moment more unoontrollable ; — 
it was in vain that Constance predicteda q>eedy 
amélioration of thehr lot, — in vain she propiised 
that five minutes would restore them to light 
and liberty; — it was in vain that she apologized 
fbr herself, and the tangled underwood^ in the 
most pénitent tone; — her consolations and ex- 
cuses were alike rejected. Frances was not to 
be appeased: — it was really abominable con- 
duct — conduct that she shonld not easily fbrget, 
— to be dragged through sudi a place, abao- 
lutdy at the péril ef her liiè, — and ail ^ the 
amusement of Constance. * * 

At length they emerged fVom their leafy 
labyrindi; and after mounting a stile suflkient- 
ly hlgh to quicken the indignation of Frances, 
found themselves in a green meadow, under the 
open canopy of heaven. But here an unlooked- 
for impediment arose, in the shape of a fine herd 
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of cattk, grouped dose bj the path they weie 
to punue no sooner had Frances caugfat a 
Tiew of them, than in a tone of dogged retdlu* 
tion, sbe avowed her détermination not to stir a 
■ingle step till they moved off. 

«< They are only &nner Oray*! cows," nid 
Mrs. Orenville, in an enoouraging accent 

*^ Only fiumer Gray^s cows ! and pray what 
■ecinity is there in tbe name of fiumer Gray?** 
inquired Frances, pettiihly : I am suie I shall 
not attempt to past them.*' 

" They appear to me to be fixed there for the 
nigfat, however,** said Constance, eyeing them 
composedly :— they have just that sdll, motion- 
less, evening look, that Cuyp gites them in his 
landacapes.** 

" You take the matter veiy cooDy, indeed, 
after bringing one into sudi a situation,'* ob- 
serred Frances however, I am resolved not 
to stir a step tiU they think properto move.*' 

^ A ooQtest of patience between the irration- 
als, and us rationals, so called by oourtesy,** 
said Constance, laogfaing I suspect the cows 
Win win the day.*' 

Mrs. GrenTÔle pointed to the west, where the 
gorgeous pageantiy of the douds was fiwt fitding 
into the sober hué of twili^ 

We shall be quite benighted, I am afiûd,** 
said she ; — *^ corne, Frances, take my aim, and 
let us ventuie : remember, we aie neaily two 
miles from home." 

^ go, by an means,*' letumed Fiances; 

bnt I shan lemain here ^—I shaU not stir.'* 
Oh ! we can pass the night, al frescOy in 
the wood) if you please,** said Constance z^"it 
win be quite a treat .we can kindle a fiie at 
midnight if we are cold: — but do you think, 
Mamma, in that case we could accompliah stiik- 
ing a light?** and she began lubbing two diy 
sticks together very energeticaUy. Alas t 
hdpless fine lady thaf; I am !'* said she, not 
a spark win come." 

" I beheve we must be content to retrace oui 
steps, and retum by the wood,*' said Mrs. Oren- 
ville, appealing to Frances. 

You win as easUy persuade me to step into 
purgatory,*' said Frances, resolutdy. 

Mrs. Orenvine llstened to this décision in 
hopeless peiplezity ; and after a pause, betook 
heiself to panegyrishig the gentleness of the cows. 

They look remaïkably quiet, particularly 
gende,*' said she, with an emphasis on the 
two adverbs, and advancing towards Ûit herd 
with that noiseless and reyerential teutkm whicfa 
ladies practise in such rencounters. 

" Yes, you wUl set them att off;— that is 
what you wiU accompliah, Mrs. Orenville,** ex- 
daimed Frances^ as one of the animais moved a 
few paces forward, and fized on the party that 
•edate, steady, piotiacted gaie to whidi cows 



aie pione. — " Nevei wiU I pass that creatmv,** 
continued she, with inoeased enetg^y and re- 
treating towaids the stile, — nevei.** 

Constance and hei mothei now exdianged s 
few woids of consolation, êolto voeê ;-^at in 
the midst 'of theii ddibeiations, the wdoome 
Sound of a voice whistling a tune caoght their 
eai. Constance staited acroas the meadow, and 
retumed in triumph with a sturdy boy, about 
three feet and a ludf high, whom she introdoced 
as Did[ Oreen : — his costume consisted of a pair 
of ragged tr o wsera, a stffl more ragged jadraC^ 
one shoe and a hali^ and a quarter of a bat. 

Here is a champion fin you/* said she, langh- 
ing, and out oT bieath. — " Never was knigfat 
enant moie wdoome to a distiessed damad : — 
he undeitakes to diive away the cows.*' 

And very soon, to Mrs. Grenvine's inexprca- 
sible rdie^ afler a few cabalistic woids uttered 
by Dick, the whde herd began to move ; — even 
the steady gaser, thougfa the least disposed fi>r a 
ramble, was at length detached, and feUowed 
slowly in the rear, now and then admonished to 
mend her pace by a pebble flung fttxm the hand 
ofDick. 

This indicates somewhat of the nuamer 
of the writer ; but her gênerai grâce and 
wit, delîcacy and élégance, with the ut- 
most.purity of spirit, must be sought in 
the work itselfl So almost must her sweet 
and simple morality, her piety without 
cant, her religion and cheerfulness^ com- 
bined in ail the finest affections of the 
heart 

We think we are more and more pleased 
with the embellishments of the new édi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels. The second 
volume of " Ctuy Mannêring" the fourth 
of the séries, has appeared in due order. 
Its firontispiece is a most joyous scène of 
revelry — the pastime of High Jinks — 
splendidly and brilliantlj pourtrajed. 
'^'A forfeit! A forfeit!' exdaimed a 
dozen voices : * hi^ Majesty has forgot 
his kingly characteW Nothing could 
be happier than Kidd's design, and he is 
ably seconded by MitcheU, in the engra- 
ving. The vignette (drawn by Cooper, 
and engraved by Edwards) is a powerful 
représentation of the throttlingof the villain 
Glossin, by that other miscreant, Dirk 
Hatteraick : ' Donner and blitzen !' said 
Hatteraick^ springing up and grappling 
with him ; 'jovLunll have it then ?' " The 
position of Glossin's leh axm, however> 
wc cannot possibly comprehend. 

Just twelve mon^s ago, we had the 
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pleasure of recommending to the notice of 
our readers^ a light, lively^ unpretending 
-volume^ entitled " The Life and Remams 
qf WUmot Warwick, editeà hy his Friend, 
Henry Venum!' We have now a second 
volume^ containing, we présume^ the Uui 
« last words" of the said Wilmot War- 
wick. It comprises nine pleasant taies 
and sketches, greatly yaried in character^ 
but ail in some degree imitative of The 
Sketch Book/' to whose author^ Greofièry 
Crayon, the former séries was inscribed. 
This is dedicated to a still greater man — 
"our ancient ally, Thb grand Tubk." 
We hope his highness will condescend to 
haTe it translated, for the amusement, 
édification, and advantage of the ladies of 
the harem. 

When we had laboured through the 
contemptible and disgusting trash that 
was forced upon our attention by Mr. 
Nathan's ^' fugitive Pièces and Reminiê' 
eences qfLard Byron, êçc. Qwe cannot find 
roora for the whole of the lengthy title]] 
aho êome Original Poetry, Letters, arui Hé-' 
coUections qf Lady Caroline Lamh," our 
first impulse was to employ the utmost 
severity of censiu-e, upon the mannèr in 
which two distinguished individuals hare 
been dragged forth into an offensive ex- 
hibition. It is, indeed, quite shocking to 
every sensé of common feeling, decency, 
and taste, that the déplorable doggrel, 
ascribed to the pen of Lady Caroline 
Lamb, should, by whatever means ob- 
tained, have been suffered to corne before 
the public. Amongst other pièces, we 
find some lines addressed to a woman 
whose very name ought never to be men- 
tioned, or even alluded to, in décent 
«ocîety. Reflection, however, convinced 
U8> that the compiler of Ihe Tolume had 
sinned through ignorance and imbecility, 
rather than from malignity of heart ; and, 
therefore, with his book, we drop the sub- 
ject. Yet we ought to say that it is not 
aU bad, for ît contains the whole of Lord 
Byron's Hebrew Mélodies, with the ad- 
dition of two or three that had not before 
l>€en pubUshed. 

" Layt of Leisure; a Collection qf Ori- 
ginal and TranMed Poème, by the Ren. 
W/B. Clarke, Authorof The River 

J>erwent,' and other Poems" are dbtin- 
guished by the same ease of versification 
--the same mild and benignant.feelhig— • 



which characterise the earlier produc- 
tions of the writer, some of whose very 
pleasing effusions have occasionally im- 
parted value to the poetical department 
of La Bellb Assembles. The présent 
volume, comprising sixty-nine occasional 
poems, much varied in subject and roan- 
ner, is inscribed " To the memory of a 
Parent, whose Christian death was the 
best illustration of the purity and patience 
of his life." We extract the following 
spedmens, not because they^are the best 
in the volume, but because they are 
amongst the shortest, and therefore bet« 
ter suited to oiu* purpose 

There may be ideasine in the toond 
Of trumpets in the btttle waiUng; 

And joy to hear Ûit vessel bound 
Along the lummer l^iBows sailiDg ; 

But never sound lo sweet can be, 

As Woman*f Tdoe of metody I 

It maj be joy, to litt the diime 
Of hom and honnd, 'mongst green hiSs ring- 
in& 

And in the spring'a calm evening time 

To heat the thmah and blackbiid ainging ; 
But never aonnd so sweet can be, 
Aa Woman*8 voice of mèlody I 

But sweet thoug^ be that aUvery vdce 

In hour of pleaanre or of aonow, 
Ita tonea beat bid the heart rcjoiœ, 

MHien aoft afièction*8 wordi they borrow : 
Oh ! then what aounda so sweet can be, 
Aa Woinan*a voioe of melody ! 

The next is addressed " To Ade« 
Hne:"— 

Faîr maiden I who ao brigfat doat aeem 

In thine own pure and gentle beauty, 
Let not Imagînation*a dieam 

Entioe thee tnm the "path of duty ; 
For yeais are coming^ whèn the thinga 

That Nature qpreada ao gaOy round thee, 
Seen throu^ the miat the future bringa, 

ShaU with their mien confbi^d thee. 

Not ail that*a grand and glorioua now, 

Can atand the teat of Time, the changer ; 
And many a flattering fonn ahall ahew 

The fearful front of hidden danger : 
But be thou aimple aa thou art, 

In consdoua innocence of apirit, 
And thou ahalt fed within tfay heart 

The holieat calm thou canat inherit 

" Portraits qf the Dead; to uhich are 
added, Miscellaneous Pùems, by IL CDea^ 
Atn, Esq.," are the emfmati<mB of a poeUc 
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and hîghly cultivated mind. Their author^ 
we présume^ is young^ and hU little vo- 
lume^ in despite of its defects^ the resuit 
chiefly of inexpérience, gives promise of 
Aiture ezcellenee. Portraits of tbe Dead, 
Gonsisting of eight sketches of character, 
display much tendemess of imagination : 
the sùbjects are ail of a melancholy 
nature, the young, the beautiful, the 
braye," whom sorrow has laid in an un- 
timely tomb. The Minor Poems, seven- 
teen in number, are on varibus subjects, 
and évince, by tums, grâce and tender- 
ness of feeling and expression, and strength 
and vigour of conception. The blank 
▼erse is frequently rugged and inharmo- 
nious, and the author's ideas are not al- 
ways expressed with suffident deamess 
and distinctneis ; but thèse are faults 
wUch care and attention may obyiate. 
The closing stanzas of a pièce entltled 
The Phantom of the World ^Death;] 
will serre as a spedmeu of the writer's 
powers : — 

King ! tremble in thy pride of state, 

Thy sceptre, dove, and orb, 
Which thon dost proucQy elevate, 
Tban thee wiU have a longer date — 

The Fatfls thy pomp absorb I 
Dash down thy crown, thy robes oonsome, 
And bend bcfiire tbe King of Doom I 

Thou, dothed with earth's felicity, 

And girt with splendid pride ; 
The msadate foe shall level thee, 
Give to the grave thy vanity, 

The poor man by thy ûde — 
Power, pomp, and riches, but provoke 
The Temble*s impartial stroke I 

Thou man of sorrows ! thou subdued 

By illi unnumbered given ; 
Death sweeps aside thy solitude, 
His lightning^lance doth but intrude 

To light thy path to heavcn I 
Thy povcrty and sorrows cease, 
When Irarled atthee his lance ofpeace. 

O shioiid your sights, ye thougfatless crowds, 

And bend your brows in téta ; 
The fleshless tarant shovts aloud, 
His banner is a snow-white doud, 

A blood-red beam his spear — 
That wavelesi banner is uniuried 
Of him, the Phantom of the World ! 

In 4 formidable old-faahioned octavo of 
move than 500 pages^ we hare Jfim^ 



lanief, in Two Parts: I. Pfose;—II. 
Verte, Sçc. By William Mavor, LL.D., 
Authùr of numy Popular Works, for the Ute 
of Sdu)ol8, and Young Persans." This col- 
lection appears to cmbrace nearly three 
hundred very harmless triâes, of ail sorts 
and sizes ; and, to the admirers of Dr. 
Mavor and his works — for ail men have 
their admirers— we doubt not they will 
prove very acceptable, especially with the 
author's portrait by way of firontîspiece. 
It is something to be able to say— The 
consciousness of meaning well, however 
imperfect his performances, and thathe 
has never, by a single sentiment, pandered 
to vice, or injured the cause of virtue, wiB 
shed a gleam of sunshine on the dosing 
scènes of life, and be his beat support, 
when ail other cordials fail." 
Without any high-flying pretensions, 
The Oarden of Surrey, or a SkeUh 
Dorking, and ofthe Beautiful Country sur- 
rounding it, by W. Thome," will be fbund 
a very agreeable and instructive com- 
panion to the visitor of the respective 
scènes, descriptions of which it embraces. 
Mr. Thome is evidently well acquainted 
with his subject, in ail its localities. 

NEW MUSIC. 

VOCAL. 

Lays of the Passions: the Poetry by Mrs. 
Comwell Baron Wilson ; the Musie by JoAa 
BametL 

UnDER the title of ^^Songs ofthe Paasions*"— 
the dumge is not for die better — we noticed (st 
page 82) the poetry of thèse « Lays;^ and we 
should be happy were it now in our power to say, 
that the sweet and graceful muse of Mrs. WOsoa 
had bcen duly supported by the genlus and 
talent of her composer. On the contraiy, our 
seardi fbr either beauty or originality in tbe 
composition has been in vain ; and with the ex- 
ception of one or two of the Songs, this music 
wiU, ère long — like much more of the same 
stamp now publishing — be committed to the 
" tomb of ail the Capukts."— " Hopk," ccr- 
tainly is not reviving in its character ; and, if 
augfat were wanting to the misery ci De- 
sp AIE,** it might be the doom of Ustening to the 
accompaniment of the second ^ Lay of the Pas- 
sions.** <<Jot'* israther more hapinly expressed: 
it is lively, and animated; and, with theaiii 
adapted to Love** and CHEKaFULircss,** 
is infinitely superior to those of ^ Jsalovst** 
and Revxmoe." The transition in die tfant 
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of the last is anything but pleaiiiig. Me- 
I.AVCHOI.T'* U indeed ditmoL In a word, the 
poet has not received justice at the handa of the 
composer, whose réputation must be rather de- 
teriorated than advanced by the présent publi- 
cation. — The lithographer has wofullj disap- 
pointed us in the exécution of the plates. 

Eléments of PracHcal Mutic, bff Charles 
C. Spenser. 

Mr. Spenser has endeavouied, in a smaU com- 
passy and at a very reasonable price, to give as 
much of the theory of music as he has oonsidered 
indispensable to every perfonner, vocal or instm. 
menteL His little book is so airanged as not to 
inteiftre with any method, or instruction book, 
but to fil] up a hiatus which is generaUy to be 
fbund in introductory works. He has treated on 
intervais, notation, the simple ooncords and dis- 
cords, and has touched upon riiythm generally. 
He is condae and peispicuous, but we confess the 
last sentence in his book would prove a stum- 
bling-block to most musical tyros: '^musical 
intervais are one to another, as the logarithms 
of their ratios, as is shewn by writeis on har- 
monies.'* With the exception of the last half 
page, which oertainfy does not corne under the 
head of practical musiç, we consider the work as 
well concocted, and likely to be usefuL 

Duettino^ La piena di conierUOy composed by 

Finlay Duru 
Duettino, Ah^ che nel dirti addioy composed 

by Ditto. 

Mr. Finlay Dun possesses the most valuable 
and most rare talent among the musidans of 
the présent day, that of writing an élégant, na- 
tural,and well-defined melody, which will tell 
without the adjuncts of a German accompani- 
ment. Let Mr. F. Dun but study, and add the 
beauties of science to those of natural good taste, 
and he will stand amongst the most piominent 
of British composers. 

PIANO-FOBTE. 

Beeihof>en*s fawmrUe WaliXy toUh VariaHonSf 

by Henry Dulcken, 
^ Sweet Remembrancey^ a Fantasia^ with Vari- 
ations for the Piano-forte, by Francis Fetis, 
Mr. Dulcken's waltz, we have no doubt, will 
be a profitable publication to the proprietor. It 
is of a class not ftequently met with, combining 
a considérable degree of the harmonie power of 
the (ïennans, with fiitcility of exécution ; it is a 
trifle, but of a spedes which a concerto player 
«eed not despise. The Tyrolese Yodehi, one of 
the foUies which the fiwhionaUes patronise, is 
baiely tiderable, even when vocalittd in the best 
potnble manner; as an instrumentation it be- 
comes weariaome in the extrême. In the hands 
^ a gicat master, we might bave expected to 



find the subject so relieved by pleasing di. 
gressions and varied harmonies, as to have lost 
its monotonous character. Mr. Fetis, however, 
appears to have laboured to préserve as much of 
its insipidity as possible, and we congratulate 
him on his success. The admirers of the Yoddn 
may have it hère, usque ad nauseam, 

The Tyrolese Famity, No, 111.^ a DiverH* 
mento for the Piano-forte^ composed by Jq, 
MoscheUes. 

The principal objection to thèse airs as a col- 
lection, exists in the similarity which the wild 
uncultivated mélodies of a small district musl 
necessarily bear to eadi other. This has been 
obviated, as much as possible, in the vocal 
arrangement, by pladng those airs in contact of 
which the style was the least similar ; and we 
must aUow that as fiff ^ regards contrast of 
eflfect, the three Nos. have progressively im- 
proved: there is oonsiderably more variety of 
melody in the Ust. « Der Fischer,** Die Al. 
penlust,** <<Der lustige Alpenhirt,** Die 
treue,** and Freyheits Lied,*' are ail of very 
differently-maiked characters; and by the tact 
Mr. MoscheDes has exhibited in his digressions 
and additional matter, and the vaziety he haa 
produoed by his aUe haimoniauion of the airs» 
the whole collection bears the appearanœ of a 
very interesting, though rather wild, fimtasia. 



THEATRICALS. 

HATMABKET. 
LiSTOK hasleft, and yet the HaymaiketooD. 
tinues to excite a fbU share of interest in that 
unfortunate portion of the world, which is still 
destined to inhabit the metropoUs, in this dullest 
of an seasons. But season, rain, and oold on 
the one hand — and Doncaster and partiidge. 
shooting on the other — are ail lost sigfat of and 
forgotten in the comibrt and pleasantry that en- 
drde the little théâtre. The old stock pièces of 
the house have been re-gilded aod deoorated» 
and almost look like new; their jokes are aa 
good as ever, their sentiments as firesh as when 
theywere flrst written, and their situations aa 
pleasant and perplexing as if we had never seen 
them befote. Everything heie is as it should 
be, and the only matter of complaint is, that its 
merry reign should be so short Heardly do 
we hope, that, . if the exertions now makingfbr 
re-opening Covent Oarden should prove unsuc 
œseful, the summer season at this théâtre will 
extend to the spring. No house should belarger 
than this, and nooe kept open longer. MTe 
have little doubt that a few of Mr. Kean's per. 
formances on this stage, during the winter, 
would revive the — not dead, but dormant — spirit 
of dramatic interest which formerly chaicterised 
ourcountry; and which soidid specalalon, by 
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bunding large théâtres — and short-dghted ma- 
nagersy by introdadiig monkeyi and mitmme. 
ries, hare ezeited thenuelves so assiduoualy to 
eztingmsh. 

A peHi oomedy called FataJity ranks among 
the novdties of the month ; we regret, however, 
that absence from town should have prevented 
our witnesdng its performance. 

A personage, whose name is as fimiiliar in our 
mouths as housefaold words, has. appeared here 
in the shape ôf a very lively little comedy — or 
extrmvaganxa — viz. Mr, WiUtam Thompson, or 
VThieh ishe9 This pièce is written we believe 
by Miss Boaden, a yoting lady who afibrds a 
▼ery fiiyourable promise of Aiture distinction as 
a dramatist. There is a great deal of humour 
displayed in the conception and incident of this 
pièce, and mùch quaint wit spaïkles in the dia- 
logue. We cannot say that there is anything 
positiyely new in the situation or the équivoque 
(when thaU we bave a new incident ?) ; but con- 
sidérable ingenuity and invention are exhibited 
in combining and arranging the materials, and 
throwing tfaem into a novèl and amnsing fonn. 
The primaty bmnour of the pièce anses out of 
flome ludicroos mistakes which occur from the ac- 
ddental arrivai of two Mr. William Thompsons 
at the same place, one being reœived for another. 
Mr. Reeve enacts the first Mr. William Thomp^ 
son with so much extravagance and grotesque 
humour, that no William Thompson in the 
worid could fbzbear laughing the heart^s lau^^ 
although the satire' were less perfèctly good- 
humoored than the pleasantry of this pleoe'is. 
We have rarely seen him to more advantage. 
Vining, as Mr, Thompion the second, was also 
very amusing? and Williams, an actor of real 
and sterling ability In a wide range of parts, 
perfonned a Dr, SooiK^em with extrême humour 
and perception of character. Miss F. H. Kelly 
had little to do ; she did ' not fiûl, however, to 
give that little importance. 

Mr. William Thompton wiU no doubt take 
fais station among the established &vourites of 
the bouse. 

In speaking of the production of a lady, we 
may be permitted to observe that a daughter of 
Mr. Charles Kemble is about to give to the 
stage a tragedy, which bas been mentioned in 
tenus of eulogy by more than one distinguished 
omament of Ûterature. It will affind us, in- 
deed, very high satiafiiction, to see a youthiul 
member oif a fiunily, so celebrated for its genius, 
displaying talents in another art, and dignifying 
the temple of the drama, when those who once 
illumined and adomed it have passed from out 
its portai like shadows. The actor passes with- 
out a record ; the dramatist lives again in bis 
writings. We look with much interest for the 
production of this tragedy; and trust that,. 



while the fidr adventurer cannot bring to the 
suj^pOTt of the stage the grandeur and inteOec- 
tual power of a Siddons, she may jret sustain 
it with the degant sweetness and graceful vigour 
<^ a Hemans or a Mitford. 

ENOLI8H OPERA-HOnSB. 

The events of the month at this bouse have 
been, as usual, of that n^d character, that an 
attempt to criticise them would be to deacribe a 
doud, or to follow a sunbeam. The one most 
entitled to an daborate analysis is the opéra of 
Der Vampyry a production whidi entitles Mr. 
Arnold to the thanks of aU dasses of the admiren 
of muaic, and consequently of ail dasses of his 
Majescy*s subjects. He who disputes our musical 
tâste must visit the English Opéra, and witness 
Der Vampyr ; he must see the interest with 
which Mr. H. Phillips is heard, in passages of 
music not very fiuniliar to English ears, but in 
which the universal power of haimony is ac- 
knowledged in its full force. 

A Smart operetta, called Soldjbra Sonffy bas 
also been produced. It is concdved in the 
spirit that characteriaes aU the ligfat playfol 
pièces of this bouse ; it is a trifle — a summer 
toy a pleasant prdude or antidote to some of 
the subduing and painAil scènes in which Miss 
Edly exercises her magical charma upon the 
imagination. Thèse have again been brougfat 
into play, in another new musical mdo-drame ; 
— it is called the RecruUf but it possesses little 
interest beyond that which the energy of Miss 
Edly infuses into it. In the Serjeani^s Wife 
she bas again, by a display of that singular and 
intense exdtement, in which ail sensé of sdf, of 
individual being, is lost — ^produced the most 
poweriul sensations. Her acting in the scène 
in whidi she witnesses the attempt to murder 
the father of her husband, was an exhibition of 
extraordinary genius. We cannot say that we 
should wish to see it again — ^it is like looking 
down a volcano, or listening to a thunder-storm ; 
but it is a scène which every one should see who 
desires to witness the workings of human nature 
in an awfîil and terrible extremity. 

FINE ARTS' PUBLICATIONS, &c 

The Winter's fTrtfoiA.— First in the field, 
apparently — no slight advantage — a set of the 
proofembdlishmentsof The Winter's Wreath 
for 1830,*' bave reached us. Oreat improve- 
ment was effected in this publication last year ; 
and should the literature of the foithooming vo- 
lume equally rise in character with the plates — 
which we bave no resson to doubt — a still 
greater imptovemcnt will be disfdayed.— .Unable 
to refor to their literaiy illustrations, we must 
briefly notice the respective subjects at random. 
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View of Dordt, fnm thé Harbour (S. Ausdii 
aad W. Mnier) is a rery livdy soene, brigfat, 
spaïUing, and cfièctiTe — the water lemarkably 
good. 

The Hunten of the Tyrol ( J. F. Lewis and 
O. AnnsCroog) a picture of whidi neither East- 
lake nor Landaeer need be aahamed ; and the 
CBgimTer bas well peifonned his duty. 

The Peasanf 8 Orace (Jan Steen and W> H. 
I^Bvs) a fine and ipirited engraving from a 
diaste and impreaiive paindng. 

The Vale of Axcady (Cristall and W. Rad- 
clyfiè) is a deli^tful scène, imbued with that 
fine dasdc tf&xit in which Cristall stands m. 
rivaDed. 

A View near Derwent Water, Lodore (W. 
Haydl and R. Brandard) is a most hnrely, in* 
spiriting, and afanoet daniling effèct of sun-Ught. 
The brigfatneas of the sky, the fteshness of the 
trees, the stiOness of the water, the quiet repose 
of the cattle, are ail in admirable keeping. 

The Parting from the Bridai of Fontenaye 
(C R. Bone.and £. Goodall) cannot &il of 
being approred £» Its picturescpie and characte- 
listic efièct* 

Blind Howard and hls Orandchildren (A. 
Mosses and £. Smith) a happy personadon of 
mild and genâe feeling^ simi^ yet pathetic in 
character. 

The MandoKne (Howard, R.A. and H. Ro- 
bînson) one of the academidan^s noble ièmale 
portraits in fimcy costimie. It is very fiûthflQly 
engrared. 

The Idd <^ Memory (Northcote, R.A. and 
E. Smith) a bold and spirited représentation of 
fêmale lorehness : the engrarer bas successftilly 
emulated his master. This is one of the gems 
ofthe collection. 

The Solace of Pandean Pipes (Mosses and H. 
Robinson) replète wlth life, spirit, and chaiac- 
teristic expression, eren to the dog. 

n Caraliere Pittore (F. P. Stephanoff and H. 
Robinson) is a duurmlng subject ddightfuDy 
treated, with somewhat of a foreign air. The 
estent of détail in this little pièce is snrprising : 
and for the skill with which ail the accessories 
are managed, both painter and engraver are en. 
titled to great pcaise. 

From counting the pUtes, we apprehend the 
Prontispiece and Tiâcpage are yet to come. 
^e need not add that we hâve been mucfa gra- 
dfied by the inq>ection of thèse derer and well- 
ezecnted plates. 

JffowanTs 8pwU ofthe Plapê of Shakspemre, 
— Five hondred original designs from Shaks- 
peare, aftar ail the ilhntrationB of our natural 
bttd that we hâve already had, fbrm no sli^ 
nndertaking fat à yomig man ; yet such is the 
task prescribed to himself by Mt. Howard (the 



son of the Academidan) in the work, a large 
portion of which is now befbre us; vis. ^* The 
Spbrit of the Plays of Shakspeare, exhibited in a 
Séries of Outline Plates îIlustratiTe of the Stoiy 
of eadi Play; drawn and engraved by Frank 
Howard, and dedicated with Permission to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., accompanied by 
Quotations and Descriptions.** Of twenty-five 
Nos. areraging twenty plates each, fifreen Nofc 
are paUished. The novelty <^ Mr. Howazd^s 
plan is âius described in Us prefiice s — The 
dramatist, who is limited in the time Anr repre» 
sentation on the stage, ezhibits In his scènes 
tnose occurrences only which he coosiden moÊt 
important, and best adapted fot theatrical efibct ; 
but the painter, by making the stofy of the play 
complète in a ^eries of designs, arranged as the 
events are supposed to bave taken placei, and by 
fîUing up what the nature of the drama comptb 
the poet to kave undefined, shews the attthor*8 
ideas in a new light. He does not take what if 
common to both, fot that is no more than rqpeat* 
ing the poet ; but he throws ail the ad^antaget 
<if his own art into the scale, dispkys an addi- 
tional originality, and enhances the interest of 
the work.»' • • • • « My object will bc 
to give the spirit of the plaj, radier dian a ser- 
▼ile imitation of individual passages, and, if 
possible, to render the plates complète in them- 
sdves, that they may interest equaUy as an illus- 
tration of the poet*s ideas, and as «n inteDigihlft 
séries of amusing désigné.*' Mr. Howard's plaa 
was probably suggested by F]azman*8 inraluaUe 
outlines from Homer, Dante, &c., and it is na 
more than justice to say^ that he bas eaugfat 
much of the poetic spirit ci his author, and that 
he bas displayed much force and verMdlity of 
talent. Independently of their gênerai merit^ 
the illustrations of the En^ish historical playa 
are valuable also for the oozrectness of their cos- 
tume, a point to which Mr. Howard bas paid 
great and laudidrfe attention. 

lUustraUontof Naturai Hittory. — The pktea 
of this woik (<< Illustrations of Natural Histoiy, 
embracing a Séries of Engravings and Descrip- 
tive Aooounts of the most Literesting and Popu- 
lar Gênera and l^wdes ofthe Animal World *') 
the eomBMOoement of which was noticed at page 
84, are 80 very carefully and respectably eze- 
cuted, that they deserve to be mentioned in the 
department of the Fine Arts. In No. IV. we 
bave the Bison, Zebu, H(ddemess Cow, Here- 
ford Ox, Sufiblk Duns, and Kyloe Ox; in No. 
V. the Girafl^ Buffîdo, Musk Oz, and Leicester, 
Teeswater, and >South Dowa Sheep; and, in 
No. VI., the NyUOhau, Musk, and Heath, 
Cheriot, Merino, Tartarian, Icdand, and Wal- 
ladiian Sheep. More or less, thèse ail evinea 
truth, freedom, and spirit. The letter-preaa it 
equally satis&ctory as in the fixmer Nos. 
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Varieties in High Life^ ^c, 

The Duke of Wellington's new mansion at 
Hyde Park Corner, is cxpected to be fit for his 
réception bj St. 6eorge*8 Day; when, it is 
understood, a grand entertainment will be 
given. 

Report speaks of an approaching roarriage 
between the Hon. Seymour Batburst and Miss 
Hankey. 

Tbe King was pleased to'confer upon the 
Margrave of Baden, previously to his departure 
iVom England, the royal Hanoverian Ouelphic 
Order of knighthood. 

We undentand that the gentleman with whom 
Mr. Cdbum bas associated himxelf, in consé- 
quence of the Increasing nature of his concems, 
is Mr. Richard Bentley, lately of the firm of 
Messrs. S. and R. Bentley, the well-known 
printers of Dorset Street. Mr. Bentley is a near 
rehitiTe of the late John Nichols, Ësq., the emi- 
nent antiquary and topographer. 

Lord Hertlbrd is ezpected to winter at Rome. 

Lord Cochrane bas arrived in £ngland. 

Mathews and Yates are just now at home at 
at Paris. 

The affiùrs of Cotent Garden Théâtre remain 
at sixes and seTens. A gênerai subscription 
has been opened fbr the relief of the establish- 
ment, but hitherto without any striking suc- 
cess. 

Baron Von YedHtz, of Vienna, has transUted 
Lord Byn>n*s « Childe Harold** into Oerman ; 
bat the anthorities bave fiirbidden its publica- 
tion. 

The Odéon at Paris is recovering its estima- 
tion with the public 

Frédérick, of the Porte of St. Martin, Paris, 
who had reftised to play the part of Faliéro, in 
Delavigne's tragedy, has been adjudged by the 
Tribuiud de Commerce, to either play it at an 
appointed day, or pay a fine of 500 francs for 
every day^s delay «îUrwards. 

The Earl of Aberdeen is sitting to Sir T. 
Lawrence fbr his portrait, intended as a présent 
to Mr. Peel. 

The celebrated Madame Minette, of Paris, 
has been entrusted with the exécution of nume- 
rous magnificent dresses, intended for the young 
Quéen of Spain. 

The Brighton people are confident in their 
expectations that ^e King will pass a month at 
the PavUfon, this autumn. 

The Earl of Olengall has been dected a re- 
présentative peer of Ireland, to replace the late 
Earl of Blessington. 

The great FonthiU estate is again ooming to 
the hammer. 

The ooronation of the Queen of Sweden took 
place at Stockholm on the 31st of August. 

At Paris, a young lady of 60,000 francs a 
yéar, effets her hand^ by advertîsement, to tftiy 
young gentleman who sings weD, takes no snufi^ 
is addicted to the domestic viitues, and has a 
fortune equal to her own. 

Fawcett*s retirement from the stage is ex- 
pected. 

A matrimoniaOI alliance is said to be contem- 



plated between Lord Monson, and Matilda, the 
beautifîil daughter of Lady Stracfaan. 

The Rev. Dr. Bagot is the new Bishop of 
Oxford. 

Hertford House is for sale. 

Sontag quits France after her engagements of 
the présent season, as she is permanently en- 
gaged as first chapel singer to the King of Pros- 
sia, at a salary of 20,000 francs per annum. 

Laurent's offer of £8,000 for Covent Oarden 
Théâtre was not accepted. 

A gallery is building in the King^s new pa- 
lace, St. James*s Park, for the réception of his 
Majesty^s extensive collection of foreign pré- 
sents, and other curiosities ; among whicfa may 
be mentioned, the armour of the late Tippoo 
Saib. 

Mr. Johnstone, of Annandale, is expected 
to renew his long pending daims to the peerage 
of Annandale, the considération of which has 
been twice adjoumed by the House of Lords. 

An almoet literal translation of Shakq)eare*s 
Othello, by M. Alfred De Vigny, is in prépa- 
ration at the Théâtre François. 

Report States that one of the daugfateit of 
Earl Orey is about to be united in mazriage to a 
gentleman of large fortune in Yorkshire. 

In the very poUte and foshionable neighbour- 
hood of BatUe-bridge, a project is afloat for an 
establishment by Mr. Lanza, to be called the 
Royal Panarmonion ; to consist of a public théâtre, 
a sort of private académie théâtre for practiœ 
and study, a panorama, and a set of assembly, 
concert, exhibition, and reading rooms. The 
building is to be in the centre of a spadoos 
garden, with fountains, walks, &c 

The king has been pleased to become tbe 
patron of the Philological School, Oloucester 
Place, and to présent it with a donation of sixty 
pounds, and an annual subscription of thirty 
pounds. The school is destined for the éduca- 
tion of the sons of half-pay offioers of the anny 
fuid navy, &c to the number of seventy boys 
on the foundation, besides fifry.five others. 

The Princess Esterhaa^ has lefr England fbr 
Ratisbon, on a visit to her mother, the Prinoeas 
Tour and Taxis, sister to the late Queen of 
Prussia, and to the Duchess of Cumberland. 

The Earl of Shaflesbury ia at Frankfort, pur- 
chasing paintings of the Gennan school, for his 
collection in England. 

The Duke of Wellington and Mr. Welled^ 
bave shaken hands on the adjustment of their 
différences. 

The law officers are said to bave prepared their 
report, to the effect that Richard Stamp Sutton 
Cooke is not the légal représentative of the barony 
of Stafford. 

CtUinary P^oeiry, 

A young lady was requested one evening to 
Write some verses : she assented, on the condition 
that some one should give her a subject. A 
gentleman présent (who from scmie previons 
conversation conduded her to be unacquainted 
with culinary arrangements) proposed that the 
subject should be, " Ptckling and Pretervmg:^ 
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The ladj hesitated, and aaid sbe oould not en- 
counter the task ; but the next day she sent the 
ioDowing Unes : — 

Let 3roothral poétesses sing 

or laufhinir lores and weeplng grâces. 
And Cupid's dart, and Zéphyr*» wing. 

And railk-wbite hands and bloomlng faees ; 
And faithful maids, and constant swains. 

And eyes so Uloe, and lawns so green ; 
Wbicb sometimes hannt the wand*ring bralns 

or loTf«8ick damsels or firteen. 
Let them In honied measare tell. 

or moonlight walks and myrtle bow^rt ; 
Tve bid adien to PbUomel. 

And bate tbe sigbt or grores and flow'rs, 
(Ezcept nastartiums, wbieb I think 

Wben pickled, qaite as good as capers) 
Bat neitber ro»e, nor rragrant pink, 

Can eqaal the delicious rapours 
or apricots and sugar-candy, 
Steeped in a jar or Cognac brandy. 
The joys or love scarce last a day. 
But good préserve* will ne'er decay ; 
The lover slights his once-loTed maid. 
Bat wbo e'er tired or marmalade? 
And pas»ion cools, and trne knots sever, 
WUI eapsienms grow cool ? No, never l 
Ah I then, ir pleasare yoa désire, 
do. seek U by tbe kitdien fire ; 
Go, peel tbe onions, slice the ham. 
And skim the slmmering carrant Jam ; 
Or, ir a nobler task you wisb, 
Raife a pork-ple withoat a disb. 

Tbe ftrst kiss from the lips or beauty 

May send some rooIUh rellows raving ; 
Tbefirstplam from a standard rruit-tree, 

Is Tery mueh more worth tbe craviog ; 
And rairer than maid, flow'r, or beam, 
The snow-white rroth or raspberry cream ; 
For tbink— -berore a well-filled table 

Ormacaroon and l'Eau de Parra : 
S'en lovers, tbe most tried and stable, 

Forget ail ladles, but— the carrer. 
Tbink— think— (and ob I that itwere printf) 

Wben captalns Inse their coats so dandy ; 
When majors hobble, ensigns «quint, 
Kernelê wlll still be good in brandy. 

Ah I then be mine tbe nobler part, 
To please the palate, not the heart ; 
And thougb no lanrel leaves entwine 

A deathless garland to my praise ; 
l'd ratber see them chopped up Ane, 

To flavour enstards and pft(ës. 
For warriors rail, and poets piiie, 

Monarchs grow old and states decay, 

Lorers tum ralse and locks turn grey. 
But men will never eease to dine. 

E.P. 

Circular of AdverHsementt, 
[Under this head, what follows is acCually in 
circulation, as a printed note, with the writcr's 
address subjoined.] 

** Templa petit Pamassia."—*' Cseptis adspirate mels." 

Ak Author, whose public and privcUe 
réputé ie unexceptioTMble, conûdently offers — 

To NoBLEMEK and Gentlemen, an 
unUmited eupply of Verses suited to amateur 
collections. 

Lajdies, small Poems and Sketchesfor 
JPortfoliosy to continue in M S. ortobc printed, 
as required. 



To Editors, three hours Wrtdng daify: 
politics ministerial, with a reserve on the 
libéral. 

To PuBLiSHERS, MS. Books and Orders 
speedily performedy and Memoranda adroitly 
set to any style and sentiment. 

Honour through aU thèse profe8sion8.^Tbe 
terms are very moderate. 

The Grand Signior. 

The présent padiahah, or grand sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, is Mahmoud II., who was 
bom on the 20th July, 1785, and ascended the 
throne 28th July, 1803. He is of the eigh- 
teenth génération from Osman I., who fbunded 
the dynasty, and the thirtieth sovereign of thsA 
dynasty. The hereditary prince is his eldest 
son, Abdul Mechid, who was bom on the S&Dth 
April, 1824. And, besides whom, he bas one 
other son, two yeazs old, and four daughters. 
The présent sovereign*s title runs as follows r 

We, the Sultan» son of a Sultan Chakan, 
son of a Chakan Sultan, Mahmoud II>> Chan, 
son of the victorious Sultan Abdul Hamid, by 
the infinité grâce of the Creator of the World„ 
and etemal Ood, and by the médiation and 
miraculous act of Mohammed Mustapha, the 
cbief of prophets, whom the blessing of God 
préserve, servant and brd of the cities of Mecca, 
Medina, and Kuds, towards whidi the ^hole 
globe tums its eye when prayer is made, Padi. 
shah of the great cities of Istambul, Bdrene» 
and Bursa, which ail princes behold with envy,*' 
&c 

Portrait of Mahmoud IL 
The covntenance of Mahmoud is deeply sun- 
bumed, but the expression of his featurea is 
animated and agreeable. His long ardied eye» 
brows, his large coal-black eyes, beard, and 
moustachios, and the noble air of his head, 
produce a stiiking effect on the i^t sight of 
him, and correspond predsely with oui notions 
of an Oriental despot. He is not tall, but hit 
broad shonldeis, open expanse of chest, and 
nervous and well-fonned arms, give an idea of 
great physical strcngth. He has lately adopted 
several points of the European costume; but 
gloves he finds very inconvénient, and never . 
weais them. Spnrs, too, thougb he uses 
them occasionally in riding, he does not iqyprove 
of. He call them a devilish invention, only fit 
to be adc^ted by persona who are anxioiis to 
break their necks. He rides much on hoise- 
back, and except on grand occasions of cere- 
mony, and on Friday, when he goes • to the 
mosque, he always uses a European saddie. He 
has a riding-master, named Calosso, an Italian^ 
who is a great &voimte with him, and who in- 
stincts aU his troops. 

A Good Customer. 
Dr. West, o/ Magdalen CoHege, Oxford, 
better known as Jemmy West, the same who 
provided in his will for the building of a temple 
to a heathen goddess, and endowed it suifidently 
for a light to be kept buming every night in the 
shrine, was in the habit of taking a daily pro- 
menade in the Magdalen meadows; the grass 
happening to be unusually long, and nearly 
ready for the scythe, not only annoyed this 
worthy in his daily walk, but with the anticipa- 
tion of the clameurs of the hay-makers. Hav- 
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ing renuffked to « dairy-nuui haw troubktome 
«he gnas wat, tbe focmer leplied, « Mj cowi, 

Sir, would soon eat it down fbr jou.** You 

4on't My aoy my good friend," wm the rejoin. 
ëer, " prmy how long would thcy bc abolit It ?** 
— " Why, Sir, thii^ oows wouM eat it off in 
a fbrtni^"— " Then, my good man, put in 
■izty, and get lid of it in a week, and I wiU 
give you twenty pounda.'* The giaaa diaap- 
pearedin the dme. 

Phrenoloçp in the Moon. 
The queen, in whose peiicranium, like that 
af mort of her ses, waa a wonderfîil riae of in- 
quisitiTenesa, waa poiticulaily anxioua to know 
tfAe organa <rf curiodty and ranity weie as 
prévalent with my own countrywomen aa with 
bera, and aaid ahe would be happy if I would 
desaibe the meana by whidi we depreined them ; 
for thia lady had a great idea of promoting, by 
her own example, and by her peiaonal influence, 
the monl and domeatic Tirtuea of her female 
tttbjecta. In reply to theae inquiriea, I aaaured 
her Mi^eaty that it was a subject to which I had 
•eldom given much attention, dther in the 
lândbelow, or in her Maje8ty*s realms ; thou^ 
I could anawer fbr my own dear countrywomen, 
diat they poaaeased aa great a ahare of bve and 
modeaty, and attadunent to their children, as 
in any other country of the world. But when 
her Migeaty, who would not be put off with a 
gênerai anawer, asked me the average number 
of inches which ladies' heada displayà of thèse 
qualitiea, I waa obliged to confess my ignorance 
on thia point; upon which ahe told me I waa a 
creduloua old dotard, to auppoee that a womao's 
diapoaition could be gueaaed at by any thing ahe 
aaid or iàiL^TraveU qf Phrenologasia. 

Literary and Seieniifie IntêHigence, 

Tbe Royal Charter haa been granted to the 
K!ng*a CoQege, and final arrangementa bave 
becQ made for the immédiate érection of the 
bttildinga* 

It ia aaid that new London Bridge wiU be in 
a condition to be opened on the 18th of June 
next, the annivenary of the battk of Waterloo. 

A new aodety, named the Literary Union, ia 
•bout to be eataUiahed in the metropolia, on the 
pirindple of the modem dube, to promote free 
interc ou ra e amongat the profoaaon of art, litera- 
ture, and science. 

Thenumbera of Eni^iih now in France ii aaid 
to be as follows :--Paria 14,600; VeraaiUea 
2,080; St. Germain 150; Toura 2,705; Bonr- 
deanz 905; Barregea 80; Montpellier 300; 
Maiaeillea 120 ; Lyooa 88; Fontainblean 80 ; 
St. Quentin 200; Dunkirk 500; St. Omer 
700; Boulogne (aurmer) 8,100 ; Cahûa 4,550 ; 
and in varioua other parta of France, about 
1,885 ; making a total of 35,895 ; of thia num- 
ber 8,880 are mechanica. Their whote annual 
expenditure ia, on the loweat calculation, esti- 
mated at 95,885,500 firanca, ^£3,835,420 ater- 
ling. 

Arrangementa are aaid to be making for a 
communication with India, by ateam vessela, 
acoording to which, if the ordinary rate of ten 
milea an hour could be conatantly maintained, 
the Yoyage might be performed in thirty days ; 
vix. to IdsboD, 4 days ; Malta, 5 ; Alexandria, 
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5 ; by land, acroaa the deaert to Sœ^ 2 1 Bom^ 
bay,14. 

An Onmibna ia now cooatructing, to'mn be- 
tween London and Brighton ; to bave a double 
body, to carry 24 inaide and 14 outaide paaaen- 
geis ; and to be drawn by five, aix, or aeren 
horaca, aa may be fonnd requiaite. 

According to the laat cenaua, tbe population 
of Paria amounta to 713,785 : the number of 
birtba yearly to 25,158; marriagea, 8,485 ; and 
deatha, 22,917* It ia eatimated that there are 
in that capital 348,188 men; 387,798 women ; 
224,922 heartha; 388,000 individnala living 
upon their property, or by their industiy; 
348,000 by their daUy hibour ; 77,192 by cfaa- 
rity ; 3,787 aidt in Uie hoapitala; 9,771 infinm 
or aged peraona in the workhousea; 12,580 
fbundling diildren; 18,000 men in ganrison; 
429 public fonctionariea ; 10,450 derks; 448 
individuala connected with the law ; 1,139 at 
the Institut and the University; 47,000 atu- 
denta ; and 80,000 domeatica. 

It has been calculated that out of a population 
of 42,000,000, in Gcrmany, there are 12,500 
writers; or one author to erery 3,200 indivi- 
duala. The number of aheeta printed haa been 
eatimated at 187,000,000 per annuwh which 
gives 47 aheeta per hc«d, exduaiTely of periodi* 
cal worka. 

The Sodété Libre d*£mu]atioa of Rouen 
bave reaolved to erect a monument to the me- 
mory of Pierre Corneille, ita executko to be 
intruated to M. David, of the Institut. 

A treatiae haa appeared in Paria, entitled the 
" Physical and Moral Education of the Pazrot, 
with Instructions for cuzing the varioua «Hf^i^y* 
to which it is subject.*' 

The population of Conatandnople and ita en- 
virons is aaid to be only 380,000 ; the number 
of bouses, 85,000. 

The birthday of the vénérable Ooëthe (27th 
Aug^ was puÛidy celebrated thia year thiougfa- 
out €^e^naay with great éciât. 



Work» m the Prêm, ^e. 

Of the illuatrationa for the Winter^a Wreath 
for 1830 we bave spoken daewbere. Thisbeaa- 
tiful publication oonaista of original piecea in 
prose and verae by Mrs. Hemans ; Misa Mit- 
ford ; Mary Howitt ; Miaa Jewabuiy ; Misa £• 
Taylor; MisaBowlea; Miaa M. A. Biowne; 
Ddta, of Bhurkwood'a Magadne ; Author of 

Recotaections of the Peninsula Author of 
« Sdwyn;" Author of «Rank and Talent;»» 
a Modem Pythagorean ; the Rosooea ; the Vé- 
nérable Archdeacon Wrangham; Rev. Dr. 
Butler ; Rev. Dr. Rafflea ; Rev. J. Parry ; Dr. 
Bowring; Dr.Deeke; J.H.Wiffeo; William 
Howitt; Darwent Conway ; Hartley Coleridge; 
W. H. Hanriaon ; Edward W. Cox; R. MiU- 
houae ; J. Mcrritt ; ' W. M. Tartt ; Thoma» 
Charles ; C. A. Dakner ; Sig. Grimaldi ; Mons. 
De la Claverie ; the Editon, &c &c 

Precedence in the liteniy world ia now 
daimed by a hoat of Annuala which, in the 
course of die succeeding month, wiU nnake Ûiér 
i^pearance. — The Forget-me-not poeaeases, as 
an artide of great curiosity and interest, the fiist 
known poetical attempt of Lord Byron. It is 
oopied from the autogr^ih of the noble poet, 
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and certified bj the ladjr to whom it was ad- 
dresaed — the " Mary" who waa the object of hi» 
earliest attachment, and whom he has cele- 
bimted in several of his poems— as ha^ing been 
written when he left Annegly, the résidence of 
her &mily. 

Amongst the contrîbuton to the Keepsake, 
the following have been mentioned, Sir Walter 
Scott— Liord Byron — Lord HoDandl-Lord Nor- 
manby — Lord Morpeth — Lord Porchester — 
Lord Nugent— Hon. George Agar Ellis — Hon. 
Charles Phijms — Hon. Henry Lidddl — R. Ber- 
nal, M.P. — Théodore Hook— S. T. Coleridge— 
Aichdeaoon Spencer— J. R. Oowen — W. Ros- 
coe — W. Jerdan — Lady Caroline Lamb — Tho- 
mas Haynes Bayly — Charles Brintley Sheridan 
— the Authors of ^ Anastasius,** Oranby/' 
" 0*Han Taies," « Frankenstein," " Hun- 
garian Taies,** and Hajji Baba.** Sir Walter 
Scott*8 contribution is said to be a dramatic Ro- 
mance, alias a tragedy in five acts, in imitation 
of the Oerman, and fbunded on the Free 
Knight ; and Lord Byron*s are ten letters, be- 
ginning with his settlement at Pisa in 1821, 
and ending at Missolonghi, in April 1824, a few 
days belbfe his death. 

With a richness and splendonr of binding hi- 
therto unprecedented, the Friend8hip*s Ofiering 
for 1830 is expected to be altogether of a high 
character, under the éditorial auspices of J!^. 
Pringle. 

The iUnstrations of the Liteiaiy Souvenir are 
from pictures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Howard, 
Collins, Chalon, Harlowe, F. P. Stephanoff— 
Martin — Lealie— AUston— WestaE— Phillipon, 
and Uwins. Amongst the literary contributors 
to this woik are the Authors of Highways and 
Byeways" — «Constantinople in 1828"—" Talcs 
of the Munster Festivals** — " Recollections of 
the Penin8uLi**_<< Taies of the 0*Hsra FamUy** 
The Kunilbash**— « Taies of the Moors** 
— « The Sorrows of Rosalie'*—" The Bath 
Man**— Richelieu**— «Taies and Confessions** 
— « Rou^ et Noir*'— and also J. Oalt— W. 
M. Praed — Miss Mitford — Mrs. Hemans — Miss 
Bowles— J. Montgomery — Profbssor Wilson — 
Barry Comwall— T. H. Bayly— Dr. Blaginn— 
T. K. Hervey— Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt— . 
Hsrtley Coleridge — ^D. M. Moir— J. Bowring — 
Miss Jewsbury— Rev. T. Dale— W. and M. 
Howitt — ^Derwent Conway— W. S. Walker — 
Rev. C. Hoyle — Akric A. Watts, &c &c 

We understand that, in « The Araulet,** Mr. 
Hall has been very successfiil in obtaining the 
co-operation of many distinguished writers. 
Among its illustrations, wiU be an engraving, 
from the King*s picture, of an English cottage, 
by Mubeady, another from Willcie's painting 
of the " Dorty Baim,** another ùam a drawing 
by Martin, from the burin of Le Keuz, m 
which, it is stated, the engraver received the 
8um of 180 guineas. 

The Juvénile Forget-me-not, under the su- 
permtêndence of Mrs. S. C. HaU, whose élégant 
pen is no stranger to the readers of La Belle 
Assemblée, is, we understand, to contain 
twdve engravings of a very interesting character 
to the little folk, for whom it is intended— as a 
Christmas Présent, or New Year's Gift;— and 
we doubt not that the literary assistants wiU be 



those who know how best to blend instruction 
with amusement. 

The new Annual, edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, and first announced under the title of 
The Offèring, will, in conséquence of appréhen- 
sions expressed by the proprietors of another 
work, appear under the tide of The Iris, a Lite- 
rary and Religions Ofièring. Its embellish- 
ments exdurively from the works of the andent 
mastera — MuriUo, Claude, Carlo Dold, Léon- 
ardo da Vinci, J. Lievens, L. Caracd, Cignani, 
F. Barod, &c, will be so arranged as to consti- 
tute a regular séries of scriptural illustrations, 
each of which will be accompanied by a suitable 
poem. 

Another Annual of a deddedly religions dia- 
racter has been announced under the title of 
EmmanueL The editor is the Rev. W. Shep- 
herd, author of " Clouds and Sundiine,** &c. 

Another, and another still succeeds. The 
Landscape Annual, or the Tourist in Switxer- 
land and Italy, will, it is said, be on a more 
enlarged and splendid scale than any hitherto 
undertaken. Twenty-six highly finished line 
engravings, executed from cobured dmwings, 
taken on the spot by Mr. Prout, — and the whole 
of the embeUishments under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Heath, — are the attractions advertised. 
Mr. T. Roscoe b the editor. 

The embellishments of The Bijou are from 
pictures by Lawrence, Stothard, Wilkie, Bo- 
nington, &c., induding a portrait of the King 
from the original in the possession of Sir Wm. 
Knighton. 

The Zoological Keepsake is announced as 
another juvénile annual, with suitable engravings 
from drawings by Cruidcshank, Bajmes, Saun- 
ders, &c 

The Musical Bijou, edited by Fi H. Bumey, 
is to contain prose and poetical articles by Sir 
Walter Scott— Mr. T. H. Bayly— Lord Nugent 
—Mrs. C. B. Wilson— The Ettrick Shepherd— 
Lord Ashtown — Messrs. Planché, Pocock, £• 
Fiuball — Richard Ryan, &c. &c., and the Music 
by Rosdni, Bishop, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Rod- 
well, Kialmark, J. Bamett, J. Parry, and others. 

The Venetian Bracelet, &c, by L. E. L., 
with a beaudfril frontispiece by W. Finden, 
from a painting by Howard, is also neariy 
ready. 

We have little room for further announce- 
ments, but must mention that Mr. Cooper*s new 
novel, the Borderers, or the Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish, is to appear on the first of October ; we 
shaU give our readers an account of it in our next 
numbïér. 

Sir Walter Scott is preparing a Histoiy of 
Scotland, from the earliest period of authentic 
record to the union of the crowns. This work 
is to form the first volume of Dr. Lardncr*s 
Cabinet Cydoptedia. In co^junction with Sir 
Walter Scott are engaged Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and Thomas Moore, Esq. — the one for the 
History of Ëngland, and the other for that of 
Irdand. 

The Foreign Literary Gaictte, a Weekly 
Epitome of Continental and Domestic Sdence, 
Literature, Arts, &c &c. is to appear on the 
First Wednesday in January next. 
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BIRTH8.-^lIARmTAOS8. — DSATH8. 



BIRTHS—MARRIAGES— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. I 

—The Udy of Major TinHng.— The lady of 
James hyon^ Eaq, — The lady of Capt Ramajr, 
R.N — Lady LUUe—Tbe hidy of CoL Hogg, 
£.I.S^Thelady oflàeatJCol Stewart.— Xiadj 
Eba/heth Dnmmumd. — Lady OraiiTille Somer- 
•et — The lady of Sir T. N. HUl, K.C.B.— The 
hidy of Lieut-CoL Middletoiu— The lady of Sir 
J. Fraser, Bart.— The lady of the Hon. W. 
Cust—Lady John Somenet — The Lady £. 
WtmysSi — The bdy of J. H. Hutchinaon, £sq. 
M.P. — The lady of Major-Oen. O. Browne. 

Op DAUOHTE&s^The lady of Sir A. Hen- 
niker, Bart — The Countess of Dartmouth. — 
The lady of Lieut.-CoL Hortoo. — The Banmeas 
Bulow.— The Countess of Surrey. — ^The lady of 
CspL J. W. Roworth, — The huàj of Sir W. 
Boughton. — Mrs. Oreaves Townley. — The lady 
of CoL Weldon.— The Lidy of Chandos Leigh, 
Eaq — Viscountess MUton — The Udy of Sir A. 
Hood, Bart— The lady of R. B. Smith, £sq., 
M.P.^The Hon. Mrs. Smith. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Oossford, O. O. Suttie, Esq* to Che Lady 
Harriet Charteris, daughter of the £arl of We- 
myss and March. 

At Dadington, F. Hardinge, £sq., brother to 
the .Right Hon. Sir H. Hardinge, M. P., to 
|Iamu£ Elisabeth* eldest daughter of W. Afaude, 
Esq.. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. L. Booker, LL.D., 
F.R.S.L., Vicar of Dudley, to Elizabeâi, nièce 
of the late CoL Sir R. Barday, K.C.B. 

At Marylebone, Robert Hanrey, of Langley 
Paik, Esq., to Anne, daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir W. Hotham, K.C.B. 

Viscount Andover, eldest son of the Earl of 
Suffblk, to Isabella, second daughter of the late 
liord Henry Howard, and nièce to the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

The Hon. CapC A. R. Tumoor, R.N., se- 
4»nd son of the Earl of Winterton, to Charlotte 
Fitzherbert, eldest daughter of the late G. Dai^ 
Esq., of Petworth, Susaex. 

At Ddgany, Ireknd, A. C. Stiding, Esq., 
gentleman of the bedcfaiamber to his Grâce the 
Lord-Lieutenant, to Charbtte, only daughter of 
the late Major-G^en. Joseph Baird. 

Charles Eden, Esq., feurth son of the Ute Sir 
F. Eden, Bart., to Emma, second daughter of 
fiir.Robert Williams, MJ*., of th^ Isle of An- 
glesey. 

Colonel Cock, of the Bengal Army, to Geor- 
ràna Maiy, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Thos. Baker, Rector of RoUesby, Norfolk. 

At St. George^ fianover Siquare, W. T. 
Neale, Esq., of the L6th Lancers, to Emma, 
third Q^ughter of the ^ate Horatio Cleœzett, Esq. 

El Bumaby, Esq., of Ôaggrave Hafi, Leices- 
tershire, to Ann Caroline, youngest dauighter of 
the late T. Salisbury, Esq., of Fordington, Dor. 
■setshire. 

Lieut..CoL Edward Day, of the Bengal Army, 
to Maiy^ eldest daughter of the late Patrick 



Trant, Esq., of Dini^ in the Comi^ of 
Kerry. 

A. V. Kirwan, Esq., to Amdii, daughter of 
the late Sir SadcTÎlle Browne. 

At Woodford, C S. Hanson, Esq., to Char- 
lotte, ooly daughter of the late Hon. R. Smidi, 
M.D. 

Captafai Thuiston, R.N., to EHsabetfa, second 
daughter of Admirai Sotheby. 

B. G. Curiie, Esq., of Hordey Paik, Suney, 
to Lama Eliabeth, dau^ter of M. GoBset, Esq^ 
Viscount of the Island of Jersey. 

W. Hay, Esq., 5th Drasoon Guards, to Sanh, 
eldest daughter of R. Spadu, Esq., of Wonersh, 
Surrey. 

At Bombay, Capt Sir C. Malcohn, R.N., to 
Elmira Riddîdl, youngest dangfater of Major- 
Gen. Shaw. 

The Very Rer. C. S. Lnxmote, Dean of St 
Asapih, to Catherine, youngest dau^ter of the 
Right Hon. Sir J. NidudL 

At Dublin, Capt C. Stewart, late of the 29d 
Royal Welch Fusileefs, to Eleanor, seeend 
daughter ofW. F. Bentley, Esq. 

At Bath, Capt G. Fryer, of the Madiss 
Anny, to Ssrah Moore, «Idest daughter of the 
late Rer. E. C. Willoughby. 

DEATHa 

At Brigfaton, the Hoo. Edward Heoiy £d. 
wardes, eldest son of Lord Kenaington. 

The Rer. W. Towne, D.D«, Ouplafai ta 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumbedand, and Rector 
of Upton Cresset, Shropshire. 

At Femtower, Perthshire, the Right Hon. 
Gen. Sir David Baird, G.C.B. and K.C. 

In Portman Square, Sit Henry Gann Uppett- 
cott, Bart., of Stoke Park, BristoL 
* At Plymouth, CoL Sandys, of Lanarth, Cofs- 
walL 

At Glaston, Rutlandshire, Sir Thos. WhidK 
cote, Bart,'aged 42. 

The Lady Anne Catharine Legge, dau^iter 
of the late, and sister of the présent Esri of 
Sheffield. 

At Starston Rectory, Lient-Gkn. W. Spenos, 
of Bramley Grange, Vorkshire. 

At Orleton Hall, Sak^ W. Chidde, Eiq^ 
aged 74. 

At Orielton, Lady Owen, wîfè of Sir Joba 
Owen, Bart, M. P., Lord Lieutenant for the 
county of Pembroke. 

Charlotte Anne, second daughter of Vioe- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B. 

At Fozley, Herefordshire, Sir Uvedale Prioe, 
Bart 

At Milan, George Losai^ Esq., Admirai of 
the Blue. 

At Boulogne, Antonetta, wifo of Jàtm lESk, 
^sq., and daughter of Sir P. Parker^ Bart, Ad- 
mirai of the Fleet 
At Br^hton, aged 75, the Earl of Harringtoik 
At Banstead Park, Surrey, H. L. Spencer, 
Esq. 

At pUmquets, near Worcester, T. Best, Esq. 
At TrincQDudee, C»pt, G. Jones, of the Rofil 
Artillery. 
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TO SUBSCIUBERS AND CÛRRESPONDENTS. 



The accompliirïimeiit of a désire to gratifjr the readeri of La Bbujb Abbbmbubk with 
early aod aa full an account as possible of The AnnuaU/or 1830" — no fewer than 
eleven of which are introduced in our pages of the présent montli — has unaroidably 
thrown us into anrears with mwnj of our ConreqMXidents. We daim their kind 
indulgence. 

" The Tmb'ofColumlnu,'' mïd The Sigh," hy "H. C. IhUKiK/ Author of " Por- 
traits of the Dead/' are intended for early insertion. 

We hâve no reason to apprehend that the Author of The Steam Engtne" will erer 
set the Thames on fire. 

Impromptu ; written after reading ' The Loves of the Poets/ " by ** Mrs. Coknwkll 
Babon Wnsos" in our next, if possible. The lady may be assured that her suspi- 
cion is altogether without foundation. 

Some^f the itaneas entitled " Oh, far a Home amid ihe HUUr possess merit ; but, 
in the aggregate^ they are not admissible. 

^ M. L. R." will find a packet for her at our publishers'^ in Aye Maria-lane. 

^' lêtM qfAngouleme," by ^ Afiss £. A Ingram/' shall speedily be introduced to the 
cirde of La Belle Aebbmblee. 

We find a plurality of objections against OuUio's" third stanza. 

Respecting Ms ** PharmUta" I. F.^ has nothing to fear^ even upon the score of 
Justice. 

" The Fairy Daye qfBright Romance" by " Omeoa/' shall appear at a foture oppor- 
tunity: in the intérim^ we shall venture^ privately, to suggest some sli^t yerbtl 
altérations. 
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FOR NOVEMBER, 1829. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLB 
HARRIET ANNE, COUNTESS OP BELPAST. 



The Rîght Hon. Harriet Anne, Coun- 
tess of Belfast, is the eldest daughter of 
the late, and sister of the présent Richard 
Butler, Earl of Glengall. Emilî^ Lady 
Glengall, her mother, was the youngest 
daughter of James St John JeÂTreys, of 
Blamey Castle, in the county of Cork, 
Esq., by Arabella, eldest sister of John, 
first Earl of Clare. The Lady Harriet 
Anne Butler was married, on the 8th of 
December, 1822, to the Rîght Honour- 
able George Hamilton, Earl of Belfast, 
eldest son of the Marquess of Donegal. 

The branch of the house of Butler from 
which the Countess of Belfast claims her 
descent, is derived from James Le Botîl- 
1er, otherwise called Graldie, or the Eng- 
lishman. This James Le Botiller was the 
son (by Catherine, daughter of Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond) of James, third Earl of 
Ormonde, whose descendants were, by 
the settlement of Tliomas, tenth Earl 
of Ormonde, named next in remainder 
to the estâtes of the house of Ormonde, 
on failure of the Barons Dunboyne. 
Thomas Botiller, of Cahier, or Cahier- 
downeske, the great-grand-son of James 
Le Botiller, married Ellice, daughter of 
the Earl of Desmond. By that lady he 
had a son, Edmund, who, by Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Pierce Poer, had a son, 
Thomas, who, in 1543, was created Baron 

No. 59.— Fo/. X 



Cahier. » Lord Cahier married Eleanor, 
daughter of Pierce, Earl 6f Ormonde; 
and, by her, he had a son, Edmùnd, 
second Baron Cahier, who died without 
issue, and^e title became extinct By 
a new création, however, Queen Eliza- 
beth renewed it .in 1588, in favour of Sir 
Theobald Butler, son of Pierce, youngest 
brother of Thomas, first Baron Cahier, by 
a daughter of Mac Pierce, Lord Dun- 
boyne. Sûr Theobald Butler, third Baron 
Cahier, received the honour of Knight- 
hood, in 1567, from the Lord Deputy 
Sidney, by whom he .b thus mentioned, 
in a letter dated Limerick, February 27, 
1575 

Theie were widi me thftt discended of 
Englishe Race, Sir Monis Fytz-Oarrold, bro- 
ther to the Vicounte Ded^ ; Sb Thibald Bat- 
1er, whose vndc and coien germaine were ba- 
ronnes of the Cayr€y whose lands he lawfullye 
and justlye enjojrthe, and better deserveth that 
dtle of honnor, than any of dieim ever did ; for 
whom I intende more speciaDye to write, for 
truelye, for his déserte, he is worthie any com- 
mendadon.*' 

Lord Cahier married Mary, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Cusack, of Cussington, in 
the coimty of Meath, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireknd, by whom he left six sons and two 
daughters : — 

1. Thomas, his 8acce83or;~2. Pierce f*3. 
2 B 
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Edmond, anceitor of the pireseiit Lord Olen- 
giD ; — 4. JameSy who was engaged in the lébel- 
UoDf of 1598 and 1641 Richud 6. Ed- 
ward 7. EUen, married to Ridiard Butler, of 
BaDybog, in the county of Tipperaiy, Esq. ^— 
8. Maiy, married to Sir Cormac MH^arthy. 

Lord Cahier died in 1596, and was suo 
ceeded by his eldest son, 

Thomas, fourth Baron Cahier. Thisno- 
bleman had anonly daughter and heiress, 
Margaret, who married Edmund, third 
Lord Dunboyne. Dying without maie 
issue, in 1627, the barony devolyed upon 
his nephew, 

Thomas, fiflh Baron Cahier. His Lord- 
ship was a son of the Hon. Pierce Butler, 
of Cloghoully, in the county of Tipperary, 
by Eleanor, daughter of Pierce Butler, 
of Callan, in the county of Kilkenny, Esq. 
He married Eleanor, grand-daughter of 
Lord Poer, by whom he had seyen chil- 
dren. He was succeeded by his grand- 
son, 

Pierce, sixth Baron Cahier, only son of 
the Hon. Edmund Butler. His Lordship 
married, in 1663, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Toby Mathew, of Thurles, Esq., by whom 
he had four daughters. He died in 1676; 
and, leaving no maie issue, the title de- 
▼olved upon his ^sman, 

Theobald Butler, of Knockananomagh, 
seventh Baron Cahier. This noUeman, 
through an erroneous belief tfaat he had 
espoused the cause of King James the 
Second, was, in 1691, subjected to the 
penalties of outlawry, by which he sus-, 
tained heavy losses. On proof of his in- 
nocence, however, the sentence of out- 
lawry was reversed in 1693, and he was 
restored to his honours and estâtes. He 
died in the year 1700, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

Pierce, eighth Baron Cahier. His Lord- 
ship married, in 1709, Frances, ddest 
daughter of Sir Theobald Butler, Knt, 
Solicitor General to James II. Dying in 
1744, he was succeeded by his eldest son, 

James, ninth Baron Cahier. He died 
in 1786 ; and, leasing no issue, his bro- 
ther, 

Pierce, succeeded to the title, as tenth 
Baron Cahier. His Lordship died at Pa- 
ris, unmarried, in 1788, when tiiis branch 
of the family became extinct in the maie 
line. The estâtes, pursuant to his Lord- 
ship's will, devolyed upon Richard, grand- 



son of Richard Butler, of Ballynabincfij 
in the county of Tipperary, Esq., a de- 
scendant from Sir Theobald Butler, third 
Baron Cahier, through his third son, the 
Hon. Edmund Butler. This gentletean 
was the father of James Butler, of Fe- 
thard, in the county of Tipperary, Esq., 
who is belieyed to haye died in India, in 
1788 ; and who had, by his wife, Sarah, 

daughter of — Nicholls, of , Esq., 

two sons and a daughter 

1. Richard, eleventh Baron Cahier, fintEad 
of Glengall and Visooont Cahier ;_3. James, 
diedyoung; — 3. Jane, bom in 1776, mamed, 
in 1815, Thomas, Loid Mannen, late Lord 
Hi£^ Chancfillor of Ireland. 

Richard, the deventh Baron, was bom 
on the 13th of Noyember, 1775. He mar- 
ried, on the 15th of August, 1793, EmiHa, 
the youngest daughter of James St John 
Jeffrey s, of Blamey Castle, in the county 
of Cork, Esq., by Arabella, eldest sister 
of John, firstEarl ofClare; and, on the 
22d of January, 1816, he was advanced 
to the dignities of Earl of Glengall, and 
Viscount Cahier, of the county of Tippe- 
rary, in Ireland. His Lordsîdp died qn 
the 30th of «fanuary, 1819, leaving issue 
as follows 

1. Richard, hit suocessor, the prêtent Earl of 
Glengall, bom on the 17th of May, 1794 ;_2. 
Hairiet Anne, married on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1823, tothe Right Hon. Oe(nge HamOton, 
Earl of Bel&at, eldest son of the Marque» of 
Donegal 8. Charlotte 4. Emily. 

Haying thus briefly sketched the de- 
scent of the noble family of Butler, we 
proceed to a slight notice of the house of 
Donegal, now represented by the Most 
Noble George Augustus Chichester, Mar- 
quess and Eari of Donegal, Earl of Bel- 
fast, Viscount Chichester, and Baron of 
Belfast, in Irdand; Baron Fisherwick, 
of Flsherwick, in the county of Stafford, 
in the peerage of Great Britain; K.P.; 
Goyemor of . Antrim ; Président for Life 
of the Bel&st Academical Institution, âfc 

The sumame of the family— one of the 
most endnent in the county of Deyon, for 
its antiquity, estate, employments, and al- 
liances^seems formerly to haye been Ciren- 
oester. It flourished, for seyeral généra- 
tions, at South Poole, near King's Bridge ; 
and, according to Sir William Pôle, in his 
MS. Survey of Devonshire, the Cirences- 
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ters were entitle^ to quarter the arma of 
the Raleighs^ Beaumonts^ WiUingtons^ 
and many other noble families. . The first 
of the name upon record is Walleran de 
Cîrencester — thought to be so denomi- 
nated from Cîrencester^ in Gloucestershire 
^said t6 have descended firom a brother 
of ^bert de Cîrencester^ alias Chichester^ 
Dean of Salbbury^ and consecrated, in 
1128, Bbhop of Exeter. To Walleran 
succeeded John, his son, the father of Sir 
John, .who8e son. Sir Thomas de Cîren- 
cester, was Xord of the Manor of St. 
Mary Church — an eminent sea-mark on 
the east aide of Torbay — by his marriage 
with Alicia de Botomago, in the time of 
Henry III. ; in the course of whose reign 
he enjoyed many honourable employ- 
ments. His grandson, Richard, bearing 
the name of Cîrencester, alias Chichester, 
fixed upon the latter, which has con- 
tinued the sumame of the famîly. One 
of his descendants, Amias Chichester, of 
Arlinston, observes the Rey. Mr. Prince, 
'^had nineteen sons and four daughters. 
Fourteeu of the nineteen sons lived to be 
proper gentlemen, though not above three 
of lïiem had issue : when they went ail to 
church, the first would be in the church- 
porch before the last would be out of the 
house." 

Sir John Chichester, of Raleigh, in the 
county of Deron, receiyed the honour of 
Knighthood from Queen Elîzabeth, iji 
1580. He married Crertrude, daughter of 
Sir William Courtenay, of Powderham 
Castle, by whom he had issue, five sons 
and eight daughters. The sons were as 
foUow 

1. Sir Jf^in, ancestor of the présent Sir Ar- 
thar Chichester^ of lUleigfa, Bart ; — 2. Arthur, 
whose senrioes laised him to the peenge of Ire- 
land ;^JS, Edward, ancestor of the Marquess of 
Bonegal; — 4. Sir John (the younger*); — 5. 
Sir Thomas. 



* For Ut tnrvlces in IreUnd, thli gtotltman wu 
reirtrded with tiM poat of Sorgoant Major of the anny, 
and the hononr of Knighthood. Tbni, at it wat not 
«OQtaal for parents, ia thoae timet, to gi? e a faTonrite 
name to more of tbeir ehildren tban one, he eame to be 
diitingaithed tnm hli elder brother of the tame nane 
«nd degroe, by the UUe of Sir Joha CUeherter the 
younger. He wae Goremor of Carrlekfergot ; and, in 
ltt7. he lott hit life on an enterprise againit the Mae- 
Donnellt, in the following manner Jamet Mac^or- 
l«y Blae-DonneU (aiterwards Barl of Antrim) hid a 
■^ng detaehment of Highiand foot in a care, abont 
foor oUlet from Carrickfergue. whiitt he adraoeed with 
atmaUbodytowardethattowD. Sir John GUebttter. 



Sir Arthur Chichester^* second son oî 
Sir John^ was elevated to the peerage^ on 
the 23d of Fébruary^ 1612^ by the title of 



tbu* brared by the force of the enemy, made a lally: Mac- 
Donnell teemed to liée, tlll. havingbrought Sir John to 
the spot where he had for«ied hli anboscade, he torned 
upon him and hit party— inttantly turronnded tbeu 
with hit freeh troope--toolc Str John prltoner— and be- 
lieaded him apon a itone at the head of the Olynn.— It 
It related that, in the tuceeeding reign. Mae-Donnell 
went one day to rlew the family monument in 8t. Ni- 
eholat't Church, at Carriokfergut ; when, teeing Sir 
John Chlehetter't itatoe thereon, he asked, *« How th« 
de'el he eame to get hit head again, for he wat ture he 
had ane« ta'en it frae him." 

* Sir Arthur Chichester, a man of great actiyity and 
enterprite, embraced a miUtary life, and wat conttantly 
engaged wherever hit tovereign't t errlce reqnired hia 
pretence, by tea or land, in Bngland and in France. 
He receired the honour of Knighthood, in 1595, for hia 
yalour and profettional tlcill in the wars of Ireland ; 

where hit tenrieet, on the réduction of the Irith to 
due obédience, were to manifett, that he wat elfectually 
attittant to plough and brealc np that barbaront na- 
tion by eonqnett, and the n to tow it with teedt of 
ciTnity, when L.D." la 1699, heeommanded 90OfooC 
at Carrickfergui ; and, in the winter of that year, be- 
ing garritoned there, he laid ail the conntry watte 
within twenty mllea. To relate hit military tenrieea 
alone wonld require a Tolume. '* He eqnaHy dittin- 
guithed himtelf in the artt of peaee ; for, l>eing a man 
of great eapacity* Judgment, tteadinett, and expé- 
rience, he wat wite Ih taldog hit party ; retointe la 
ezecuting hit désigne; matter of hit own temper; 
dextront, and able to maaage ail tlie variety of hu- 
mours he had to deal with, and to gain eyen the mott 
perrerte." In April, 1603, he wat twom of the Privy . 
Council ; and, in the month of September following, 
he wat, by patent, appolnted Goremor of Carrickfer- 
gut, with eztentitre and powerful juritdletion. In Fe- 
bruary, 1603-4, he was made Lord Depoty of Ireland ; 
in the exercite of whlch office he ettablithed two new 
eirenitt. He Inlloeneed and promoted the plantation 
of the forfeited ettatet In UItter, In which prorioce he 
obtaioed considérable grants of lands, and, as a lastUig 
mark of royal fatour, His Majesty, James L, on tba 
calliog of his first parllameot In Ireland, in 1612, raised 
him to the peerage of that kingdom ; aceompaoying 
the patent of création with a letter, written by himself , 
tothiseirect>- 

As at flrst you were called by onr élection wlthout 
seekiog for it, to this high place of trust and govern* 
ment of oor kingdom of Ireland, and bave so faitbfully 
discharged the duties thereof, that wlthout any désira 
ofyours on that behalf, webaye thought fit to con- 
tinue you in that employment thèse many years, be- 
yond the example and custom of former times ; so now 
we are pleased, merely of our own graee, witbout any 
médiation of friendt, wlthout your suite or ambition, 
to advance you to tbe state of a Baron of that king- 
dom, in acknowledgment of your many acceptable ser- 
rices performed unto os tbere ; and that you, and ail 
other Ministère of State, which serve us wberesoever. 
may know by the instance of this onr faronr to you, 
that we observe and discem their meriU, and accord- 
inglydo value and rewardthem," &c. 

His Lordship held his government for ten snecesslve 
years ; and. In 1614— the year in which the harp of 
Ireland was first marshalled with the arms of Bngland 
~he was again made Lord Depoty. " So observant 
was he over tbe actions of snspected persons, that 
Tyroen [Tyrone] wat beard to complaio, *e eôutd 
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Baron Chichester^ ofBelûist; but^ dyiog 
without issue^ in 16S4> the Barony be- 
came eztinct. The estâtes descended to 
bis next brother^ 



not drink afuU earoutê <^ êaeky but ihê êtatt w»ê 
.within/ew hourê advertised there^f.** 

TowArd* tbe «Iom of 1615, th« king wa« fradooily 
pleMed to relieve him from bit Ubori«at datlea, m 
Lord Depatj ; ftnd. In the tommer foUowiiig, be »p> 
pointfd him Lord Treasarer of Ireland. 

Whiltt be eoDUnned In Irelaad, Lord Belfart re- 
•ided ebiefly at Carriokfergut, where, io 1618, he bnilt 
a mafnifleeDt boute, oalled Joymoiiot.—Ia May, 1621, 
be wat tent Ambattador to tbe Palatlnate, and tbence 
ta treat of a peaee with the Bmperor of Oermany. He 
leturned to Eogland in Oetober, and, in Deceoiber, wat 
■wom of Hit Majetty't Priry Conncil bere. He died 
In Loodon, on the 19th of February, 1624 ; bot bit re- 
maint were flnally interred, on the 24th of Oetober. 
1625, in a chapel on the north tide of the chnreh of 
8t. Nieholat, at Carrielcfergnt, ander a ttately niona- 
ment of marble and alabatter» bearing the foUowlng 
IntcripUont s— 

Saered to Ood and etemal memore, 
6i» AaTROft GHiOBBtTSR, Knt., Baron of Belfatt, 

Lord 

High Treatnrer of Ireland, Gortmor of thit towne, 
and 

Of the coontrlea a4joinlng: Deaeended of the anelent 

And noble bowte of the Chichettert in the oountie 
Of De von. Sonne of Sir John Chlchetter» of Raleiohe« 
Knight, 

And of his wife Oartrud Coartney» grandchild of 
Edward 

Chlchetter, and of hit wife Eliz^beth, danghterof John 
Boorgchier Barle of Bathe i After the flight 
Of the Barlt of îlron and Tereonnel, 
And other arch traytort their aeoomplieet, 
Havlng tappreated O'Donghertie and other northem 
rebeit, 

Andtettled the plantation of thlt proTlnce, and well 
and 

Happily goremed thit Idngdome in flonrlahlng ettate, 

Under Jamet our King. thit tpace of xi. yeret and 
More, whiltt he wat L.Deputie and Goremor Generall 
Thereof, retyred himtelf into hit priTate gotemment, 
And being mindefnl of hit mortalitie, repretented nnto 
Him by the nntymeley death of Arthure hit tonne, the 
Only hopeof hb bowte, wbo Uted not fnll twomontht 
After bit birth ; at alto of hit noble and ralianl 
brother. 

Sir John Chlchetter, Knight. late Sergeant Major of 

• the 

Anny in thit kingdome. and the preoedent Goremoar of 
Thit towne, hath canted thit chappell to be repaired. 
And thit ralt and monument to be made and erected, at 
Well in remembrance of them, whote ttataet are 
ezpretted, 

And tbeire bodiea interred» at altoe a rettlng place for 
The bodie of telf, and hit mott deare and beat belored 
Wife« tbe noble and Tertuont Ladye Lettlce, eldeti 
daoghter 

Of Sir John Parrott, Knight, tometime the worthye 
Depotle of thit kingdome : Which they hope thall here 

Rett In peaee antll the tecond coming of theire 
Crueifyed Redeemer, whom they mott conttantly 
beleiye 

Théo to bebold with tbeire bodily eyet, to their endlet 
Bleatednett, and everlatting eorafort 

Oladim* mêui non salvabit me. 
Fttum m&rti* a Domino in^unetum tst. 



Sir Edward Chichester^ who^ on the Ist 
of April^ 1635^ was created^ hj Charles 
the First^ Baron Belfast^ and Viscount 
Chichester^ of Carrickfergus. He was 
his brother's successor in the govemment 
of Carrickfergus^ Sec. He died in 1648, 
and his remains were interred by those of 
his first lady (Anne, daughter and heir 
of John Coplestone, of Eggesford, in the 
county of Devon, Esq.) and by those of 
her father and mother, under a noble 
monument prepared by himself, but fi- 
nished by his son, with ail their por- 
traitures in marble ; haying his fiye chil- 
dren kneeling by, under a stately canopy, 
finely painted, in the little oratory ad- 
joining Eggesford Church." The monu- 
ment bears this inscription : — 

In Memory 
Of Bdwaed, Lord Viteount CHiCBVtTBa, 
And Dame Anne hit wife : and in ham- 
ble aclniowledgment of tbe good prori- 
denee of God in advandog their honte. 

Beneath are thèse verses :— 

Pam*d Arthur, Ireland't dread la annt ; tn peaee 
Her tut'lar geniat ; Belfatt't honoar won : 

Bdward and Anné, bleat pi^rl begot increate 
Of landt and belrt, Vlteonnt wat grafted on. 

Next Arthur, In God't oaate,and King^a ttak*d ail ; 

And had, to't hononr, added Donegal. 



If that detlre or ehanee thee bitberlead 
Upon thit marble monnaient to tread. 
Let admiration thy bett thoughta ttill feed, 
Wblle weeplng, thon thit epitaph doett reade ; 
And let dittilHng ttart thy eommaet be, 
At tribute dae nnto thit elegie. 

EPITAPH. 
Withtn thit bedd of death a Vloeroy liea, 
Whote famé thall erer lire ; Tirtne ne'er dies ; 
For he did Tirtne and reiiglon noorith. 
And made thit prorince, rude, with peaee to flcnrith : 
The londett rebel be by power did tame. 
And bytmejotticegayn'd an hvnor'd name. 
Then now, thougb he in Heayen with aagelt be, 
Let ut on earth ttill love hit memory. 
By him interr'd hit noble ladye It, 
Wbo dotb partake with him in bearenly bllit ; 
For while ûie earthe nnto them wat a teate, 
Bletted they were, being both good and great. 
With them doth rett their one and only tonne, 
Whoee llfe wat thort, and aoe hit glatse toone ron. 
The beavent, not earthe. wat bit alotted rigfat. 
For whieh be bade the world toe aoon good nigfat 
Intomb*d by them here alto doth remayn 
Hit worthy brother, wbo wat lately tlayn, 
At be in martiall and brave warrelike flg ht, 
Oppot'd inenrtiont in hit eountry^t right. 
And in mémorial of theire endiett pralte, 
Thia monument it left to after dayet. 

A handtome monument to the memory of Lord Bel* 
Cait wat alto ereeted «< in the eatbedral ehuiefa of Bxe- 
ter ; and In a little oratory, adjoinlng to the ebnrch of 
Eggetf<ftd,ithitbutt, curioutlycut in marble, repre* 
tented to the life, yieldiog a look tten and terrible lil» 
atokUer." 
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Lord Chichbster was succeeded hj his 
eldest son, Arthur, who, previoualy, on 
the SOth of May, 1647, had been raised 
^ to the peerage by the title of £arl of 
Donegal, with limitation to the maie de- 
scendants of his father. This distinguish- 
ïng mark of royal favour was granted in 
considération of the important services 
which, as a Colonel in the army, he had 
rendered against the rebels. His Lord- 
ship was thrice married ; but, though he 
had children by each of his ladies, not 
one of his sons survived him. He died 
în 1674. *' In the oratory adjoining to 
Eggesford Church is a sumptuous monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of his Lord- 
ship and his two first ladies, where he 
stands in full and just proportion, in pure 
alabaster, finely polished, between his 
ladies, lying in effigy, the first on the 
right hand, and the other on the left" 
To the memory of the former the suc- 
ceeding lines are inscribed : — 

Weep, Reader, xreep, and let thine eyea 

With teara embalm the ohaeqnies 

or her blett •brioe ; who wat in ail 

Her fall dimentlont to angellcal 

And really good, that Vlrtue mlght replne • 

In waoUng itoff to nutke one more dirine. 

The yirtues of the second lady are also 
thus commemorated : — 

Loi hère the mirroar of her ter, whoie praise 
Aïkt not a Oarland, bat a grove of bays : 
Wliofte nnexemplar'd Tlrtue shined far 
And aear,tbe Western Wonder! Ilke some star 
Of the flrtt magnitade i which though It lies 
Here in eclipee, i» only aet to riae. 

This gentleman was succeeded by his 
deceased brother John's eldest son, 

Arthur, second Earl of Donegal, who 
married Jane, daughter of John Itching- 
ham, of Dunbrody, in the county of Wex- 
ford, Esq. He waa succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Arthur, third Earl of Donegal, a mili- 
tary offîcer of distinguished brayery and 
talent. In 1704, the Prince of Hesse con- 
ferred on his Lordship the commission of 
M^or General of the Spanish forces: in 
August, 1705, he was of the council of war, 
held on board the Britannia, conceming the 
siège of Barcelona, for which he gave his 
▼oice; and, in Noyember following, he 
was made Groyeraor of the strong for- 
trcss of Gironne, on the riyer Ter. After 
many glorious services, he lost his life at 
tke fort of Monjuich, on the lOth of April, 



1706, and was buried at Barcelona. His 
memory is perpetuated in a long inscrip- 
tion on the family monument at Carrick- 
fergus. His first Countess was the Lady 
Barbara Boyle, daughter of Roger, Earl 
of Orrery ; his second, the Lady Cathe- 
rine Forbes (daughter of Arthur, Earl of 
Granard), whose piety, charity, and con- 
jugal virtues haye been thus immortalized 
by Swift:— 

Unerring Heareo, with boanteot» hand, 
H ai fonn'd a model for yonr land, 
Whom Love endow'd with erery gmce, 
The glory of the Oranard race ; 
Now destined by the powers diTine 
The blesAing of another line, 
' Then woald you paint a matchlets Dame, 
Whom yoa'd consign to endlett faste ï 
Invoke not Cytherea'i aid, 
Nor borrow from the bloe^y'd maid ; 
Nor need yoq on the Grâces call 
Tftlce qualitiea from Donegal. 

By this lady he had two sons and six 
daughters; three of whom — the Ladies 
Jane, Frances, and Henrietta — were un- 
fortimately bumt to deadi, when the man- 
sion at Belûist was consumed through the 
carelessness of a senrant, who had made 
up a large fire of wood for the purpose of 
drying a room which she had been clean- 
ing. Hia Lordship was succeeded by his 
elder son, 

Arthur, fourth Earl of Donegal, who 
married the Lady Lucy Ridgeway, daugh- 
ter of Robert, Earl of Londonderry. Hay- 
ing no children, his successor (in 1757) 
was his nephew, 

Arthur, fifth Earl of Donegal, the eldest 
son of the Hon. John Chichester (M.P. 
for Belfast, in 1745), by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Newdigate, Bart, of 
Arbury, in the county of Warwick. His 
Lordship was, on the Sd of July, 1790, 
created a peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of Baron Fisherwick ; and, on the 
27 th of June, 1791, he was adyanced to 
the dignity of Earl of Belfast, and Mar- 
quess of Donegal, in Ireland. He mar- 
ried, ^r«f, in 1761, the Lady Anne Hamil- 
ton (daughter of James, fifth Duke of 
Hamilton) who died in 1780; «e0om%, in 
1788, Charlotte (relict of Thomas Moore, 
of Bam, in the county of Tipperary, Esq., 
and daughter of Conway Spencer, of Tre- 
mary, in the county of Down, Esq., and 
sister of General Su: Brent Spencer, 
G.C.B.) who died in September, 1790 ; 
thirdly, in October, 1790, Barbara, daugà- 
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,ter of Luke Godfirej^ D.D.» unde of the 
}&Xe Sir William Godfrey^ Bart, of Bush- 
ûelà, ia the couatj of Kerry. By neither 
of the latter marriages had the noble 
JVf arqueas any issue ; but, by the first, he 
.had (besides four daughters^ who ail died 
youog) three aona : — 

1. Qû&tgt AngMituf, the pceMBt peer, bom 
13, 1709^-4. AJthw/bçBi in 1771, 
died, uninanied, in 1788 ; — 3. Speneer Stanky, 
born in 1776 ; numied, m 1795, the Lady Har- 
riet Stewart, dmighter of John, e^ghth BaA of 
Oalway^ K.T. (by whom he had, beaidet other 
children, a aoo, Arthur, who maiiied, in 1820, 
the Lady Augatta Paget, daugbter of the Mar- 
qae« of Anglesey); died at Pm, in 1819. 

Hifl Lordship died on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1799, and was suoceeded by his eldest 
son, 

George Augustus, éecond and présent 
Harquessof Donegal, Thisnobleman 
married, on the 8th of August, 1795, 
Anna, the elder daughter of the late Sir 
Edmund May, of Mayfield, in the county 
of Waterford, Bart, a lady of extraordi- 
nary beautj and high ^accomplishments.* 



* The funily of May, andeirtly De May, traces Ht 
deteent to John de May, who came to En^land wfth 
theConqoeror, and. for bis serrlees, obtmined eonsider- 
ablo grants of land in the eoantles of Kent aod Snseex. 
Mis deseeodaats wete seated for many gooeratlons at 
KermiugtoD, in Kent ; and subseqoeotly at WadhonC« 
and other places, in Sassex. 

Prom WlUiam May, second soa of Thoems May, of 
Wadhaarst, descended Sir Hoiaphrey May, Vloe-Chani- 
berlain to James I., and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
LanoMter; and alsoSir Thomas May, of Mayfleld, In 
Ihe'eôadty ef Sossez, father'of Thomas May, the poet 
aod Ustorian. The lavt mentioned gentleman was 
omeh Boticed by Charles I., and the more reflned wits 
of his eariy courts. Firet seekio^ dlttinetlon in the 
drama, he wmte three tragédies t Antigoae ; Jolla 
Agrippina,. Emprees of Rome ; and Çleo^atra, Qneen 
of Bgypt; aod two comédies ; The Heir, and the Old 
Coopte. He aiso left a Latin tragedy In manaseript, on 
the iiihiect of Jnlias Casar. He translated VlrgiPs 
Oeorgies, and Lucon's Pharsalia ; also Barclay*» /cM 
Animorum ; and he had some sbare in Barclay's ver- 
sion of Argents. Of Mr. May's original poems, the 
priadpal an. The Relgn of Henry IL ; and The VIeto- 
rlooa Refgn of Edward m.; each in seven books. On 
the brealcing ont of the civil war, Mr.. May entered the 
service of the Parliament, to wblcb he was appolnted 
aeemUxy. His History of The f^arltament of Bngland, 
wbicfa began November 3, 1640, proved exceedli^ly 
eieosive to the Royal party. He afterwardt made an 



His JLiordship's eldest son, the Right Hon. 
George Hamiltou, £arl of Belfast^ aod 
one of the représentatives of the borougfa 
of Belfast, in the présent Parliameut, was 
bom on the lOth of Febniary,.1797 ; and 
he mairied, as has been already stated, 
on the 8th of Pecember, 1822, Uie Lady 
Harriet Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
£arl of Glengall, whose Portrait we have 
here the honour of introducing i|i the 
Pic^ure Gallety of La Belle Assembles. 
The Marquess of Doi^egal, the genealo- 
gical skeU;h of whose family we now 
dose/ has six. other sons : — Ëdward, born 
in 1799, married, in 18^1, Anielia rSana, 
daughter of Henry Dean Grady, pf Dub- 
lin, £sq. ; — Spencer Augustus, bom in 
1805 Arthur, bom in 1808; — HamUton 
Francis, bom in 181.0; — John, bom in 
1811 ;— and Steph^n Algeraon, bom in 
1814. ' 

abstractof this HliUry, onder the title of A Breviajy 
of the History of the Parliament of Engtaad. Mr. M ay 
died, amaarrled, at the âge of ftfty>Ave, In tbe year 
IS60. Hewas boried la Westminster Abbey. bythe 
order of Partiamant, whieh aïs» ereeced a nonament 
to bis meoiory ; bat» at the Beetoratton, the mopa mea t 
was pnlled down, aad his reaMtos, wtth.those of seve- 
ral other obnojdoas indlvidoala, were thnowo lato a 
large pit, dag fi>r the parpoae, in St. MargarsC's 
chnrehyard. 

Edward May, the xoonger brother ef the p«Mt* att- 
tled at Mayfield, in the coonty of Waterford. Be mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Arthur O'DonelIy, fisq., ôf 
Castle Caulfleld, In the eonnty of Tyreoe. Hlsgfeaadsoift 
Edward, married Elisabeth, daagihter and eo-heirc«a 
(with her elder sister, Anne, Coaateat of Tyrone) ef 
Andrew RlebardÉ, Esq., of Daageaskidoggy, In the 
coonty of.Kilkenny. His son, Jamea, M.P. for the 
connty of Waterford In 177S; married Letitia» daugh- 
ter of William Ponaonby, Visconnt Doncaanon. His 
eldest sofl» 

James May, Esq., also ooe of the membere for Wf- 
terford^was created a baronet of Ireland, on tbe 30di 
of Jnne, 1793. His wlfe wasAnne, daughter of Thèmes 
Mpore, Esq., M Marlfield, In the oooaty ofTIpperary, 
and aieee of Stephen, Earl of Moantcasbel. His. eldest 
soii. 

Sir HnmphMy May,dled wltheot issue In 1810. whca 
the title devolved npon his brother» 

Sir Pdmund May, who hadr aairied EHaaM** 
danghtet|of Francis Lumley, , Esq., of the eoonty of 
Waterford. By that lady he had two sons aad two 
daughten: Sir Stepbea, Ihe présent baronM» M- 
ward, in holy orders ; Aane, married to the Marquesi 
of Donegal : and Elisabeth, marr(ed to Thomas Ver- 
ner, Esq., of Churofa Hlllf In the oounty of Axmagfc. 

Sir BkiTard May^M.P. for Belfast, died ha 1817» aad 
waa Bueceeded by hit eldeet son^Sir Stephen. 
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Takisq ihem of ail sott», BÏzes, and 
descriptions^ there are now forthcomîng^ 
for the year 1830, no fewer than sixteen 
or eîghteen Annuals. The Anniversary, 
6ne of the noblest of its class, is, we re- 
gret to observe, extînct ;* but, in some 
measure to console us for its loss, Tke 
Landêcapé Annual — of whîch hereafter— 
with designs by Prout, is expected to àt- 
tract much notice amongst the lovers of 
art 

Wîth référence to the ment of thèse 
production^ génerallj, ît is impossible for 
us yet to speak with décision ; for, at the 
moment of commencing the préparation 
of thîs pàper, not more than one-fourth of 
them are before ùs. Most of their em- 
bellishments, it is true, we hayé seen; 
and, of them, we may remark, that some 
évince great and splendid improvement — 
that others approximate less towards per- 
fection than mi^hthave been wished or àn- 
tîdpated — an^ that others, most unwisely 
on the part of the proprietors, have abso- 
lutely retrograded on the scale of art 
Indeed, were it not to be deemed invi- 
dious, we could indicate several which, 
in choice and classification of subjects, 
betray the total want of an artist^like 
eye. It bas always been our opinim, 
that the literature of thèse works bas not 
kept pace with their embellishments ; and 
as yet we have seen nothing that can tend 
to induce an opposite impression. The 
market is abimdantly supplied, but the 
commodity is not first-rate. 

trom the promiscuous manner in which, 
necessarily, thèse attractive volumes reach 
us, it is impossible to act upon any System 

* Mr. Sharpe, the spixited propiietor of the 
AnsAoerm/ryy not finding its saoceas oommensu- 
ate with bis ezpectationfl, or with tbç enormous 
ezpense attendait on the work, resolv^ at an 
eady period of âi«year, to diacontinue it. How- 
erer, as he had several plates in a ibrwaid state 
of préparation fbr the second volume, he, to 
employ them, commenced the publication of a 
handsome monthly periodicaL After a' brief 
trial, that abc fiûled ; and La'Belle Assem- 
blée is now the on/y Ekbellished Maoa- 
ziiTE, of the sligfatest conséquence, extant — 
the only magazine eadusively devoted to polite 
litenture and the fine arts. 



of precedence In thehr notice; and per- 
haps it is better so — we nmst take them 
in the order that they come. Our chief 
regret is, that, from their number, we are 
unable to dévote to them, respectively, a 
space so ample as we coidd wi^, or as 
their merits might seero to demand. 

The principal contributors to The Wîn^ 
ter^s Wreath, the first that we shall subject 
to OUI rùnning commentary, have beèn 
enumerated in a preceding page (189) ; 
and, with the exception of one plate, we 
have also (at p. 179) briefly characterised 
its admirable embellishments. The plate 
omitted was Williamson'sSunset View on 
the Welch Coast, engraved by Miller — 
very clear and bright, but perhaps some* 
what déficient in warmth and mellow- 
nesfl. The Inscription plate— The Wreath, 
firom a picture by Vandyke — ^is the same 
as last year's. Of the prose compositions, 
the pièces with which we have been most 
interested are : — The Two Sisters, a Vil- 
lage Story, by Miss Mitford ; — Il Cava^ 
liere Pittore, by J. R. C, illustrating F. P. 
StephanofiTs beautifîil design under the 
same titie ;-^The Bergsman and his Ouest, 
a mémorable incident in the life of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, by Miss Jewsbury: — The 
Three Christmas £ves of Count Cari Von 
Nordheim, by the author of Selwyn; — 
Cicely Hardinge, a taie of melancholy 
pathos, by William Howitt; — and The 
Grave by the Adriatic, and he that made 
it, by Derwent Conway. 1» poetry^ the 
volume is^rich in the productions of Mrs. 
Hemans, of which it contains five or six. 
We find five versions — German, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish — of Bayly's 
popular song, Oh, no 1 we never men- 
tion, her." Àf îss Jewsbury bas contributed 
a beautifiil illustration, in verse, of Le wis's 
Hunters of the Tyrol. The poetry of the 
Roscoes, Wiflfen, the Modem Pythago- 
rean. Delta, &c, is also entitied to notice ; 
and, especially, a pièce entitied Relies, 
by Miss M. À. Browne. 

From the prose contents of the volume, 
we know not how to select a passage suf- 
ficientiy brief, and at the same time suf- 
ficientiy compact and isolated, for the 
piu^ose: we must therefore restrain our 
thirit for quotation to two littie poems ; 
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the first of which shall be a Canzonet, hj 
tht Modem Pjthagorean : — 

Qoendied light of other yean ! 

No longer ahaU thj beam, , 
Like ktlre iwaiiig ftom the tghetm, 

Shine on that daikened dieun 
In which my spirit, Toid of ray, 
Hath dwdt nnce thon didst pais away. 

O that sudi ftn ecUpae 
Shonld ahadow star Uke thine— 

That Death*t oold kiM ahould blandi those Ups 
So often pressed to mine — 

That timele» aU thoold hang thy late, 

And even thy Ytrj voice be mute ! 

Can LoTe*t impanioned breath 

No potent spirit caU 
To bid the icy realm of Death 

Releaae thee from its thrall ? 
AD lorely as thon wert, must thon 
Like others to its bondage bow ? 

Quenched ligfat of other years ! 

With me thy memoiy lies 
Like sunshine sparkling on the tears 

That fidl from Beauty*s eyes : 
Like moonlight hanglng o*er the tomb ; 
' Like Mercy^s Toice averting doom* 

To thîs we subjoin, The Shadow of a 
Flower, by Mrs. Hemans 

'Twas a dream of olden days, 

That art, by some strange power, 
The Tisionary fbrm could raise 
From the ashes of a flower. 

That a shadow of the Rose, 
By its own meek beauty bow'd, 

Might slowly, leaf by Icaf, unclose 
Like picturcÂ in a doud. 

Or the hyadnth to grâce 

As a second rainbow, Sprîng : 

Of Summer*s path a dreary trace, 
A fair, yet moumful thing ! 

For the glory of the bloom 

That a flush aroiind it shed. 
And the Soul within, the rich perfume, 

Where were they ? fled, ail fled I 

Nought but the dim faint line 
To speak of vanished hours — 

Memory ! What are joys of thine ? 
Shadows of buried flowers. 

The size of The Winter's Wreath îs 
bold and handsome : it is printed with a 
clear type, on paper of » beautiful colour 
and texture ; and, in every view, reflects 
crédit on the press — Mr. Sinîth's, of Liver- 
pool — from which it issues. 



This year, Friendêhip'ê Qffermg is more 
splendidly bound than erer ; edipeing, in 
tîds respect, ail its compeera. In size, 
the volume bas been enlarged ; the fonn 
of its page is improved ; and, altogether, 
it is beauti^y printed. Let us look at 
the décorations. 

The frontispiece — Lyra — ^represents a 
lovely child, with bright floating curls, 
her hand sweeping a lyre ; engraved by 
Dean, from a painting by Wood. 

Vesuvius, engraved by Jearons, from a 
painting by Tumer, is one of the most 
masterly views, in litde^ of that cele- 
brated yoloano> that we ever beheld. In 
deamess and distinctness, and brilliancy 
of gênerai effect, it b hardly possible to be 
surpassed. It is iUustrated by a capital 
taie — 11 Vesuviano— from which we arc 
tempted to transcribe a brief descriptive 
passage. An éruption occurs at the very 
moment of a conflict between a detach« 
ment of Neapolitan troops and a formid- 
able gang of banditti : — 

As I watdied eagerly fi>r every nght and 
Sound, I saw the lights hoisted on the battk- 
ments of St Elmo, and inmiediatdy afler came 
the rattle of musketry. But a deeper rattle than 
ever was made by musketry, soon edioed ovcr 
the shore. I looked up and saw a heavy dood 
slowly creqiing up the dater and spreading orer 
the sky. The firing went on as the troops ad- 
vanccd up the road, and they seemed to be des- 
perately resisted. But the lightnings over thdr 
heads began to glisten, and the flaahes of the en- 
gagement were like the light of glow-worms to 
it. The doud now rolled up with great swift- 
ness, and spread over the sky, in a thousand 
branches, like an immense palm-tree. As the 
darkness increased, every branch became a oo- 
lumn of fire. . The roar from the crater was nov 
tremendous, and with every explosion up buist 
volleys of rocks red as métal from the forge. 
Vesuvius was in fîill éruption ! I pushed into 
the centre of the bay to escape the iàlling rodes, 
and there, Santa Verginc ! the sight was grand 
and terrible beyond ail that I can telL From 
Posilippo to Portid, round the whole semidrde 
of the dty, ail was as bright as if it were in a 
fumace. The sulphur-blue of the flame touched 
every thing with a wild and ghasdy look. But, 
as is oommon in the erupdons of the volcano, 
with the more furious explosion, its ooloar 
changed, and for some time it threw a golden 
hue over the whole dty. The castle, the mole, 
the chiaja, looked as if they had been sudtâenly 
sheetcd with gold. The bay was liquid gold : 
tlic mountain, the sky, ail were covercd with thii 
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gloinauM blaie. I could aee the crowds on the 
XOO& and bftttkmentSy waving their cape, and 
hear them shoutmg wiih deligfat and wondâr at 
the magnificent spectacle. But another and 
more awfnl explosion came, and Vesuvius shot 
up a pillar of flame, the whole width of the 
cratcTy and whlch was said to be three tunes the 
height of the mountain. The mighty oolumn, 
ten thonsand iêet higfa, was of the deepest o^our 
of bloody and it oorerad the whole scent with 
fierce crimson. AUNa|^seemedtobedehiged 
with a aea of blood. I saw the cpowd, smitten 
with hoRDr at the conflagration, which they 
thooght the b^ginning of the conflagration o( the 
woild, luihing away along the shore, and drop- 
ping fiom the roo6 and walls to hide themsdyes 
from the coming of the hour of judgment. 

Echo^ îs an engraving by Goodall^ from 
a picture of Arnold's, with which we were 
greatly delighted^ about two seasons ago, 
at Somerset House. The plate is charm- 
Ingly executed. 

Wîlkîe's very élever picture of Reading 
the News, is ably engraved by H. Robin- 
son, and prettily illustrated by Charles 
KnSgbt. 

A View of Spoleto, drawn by W. Pur- 
ser, from a sketch by Captain Grindlay, 
and engraved by Jeavons, excites a strong 
antiquarian and classic interest Ail the 
différent portions of the picture are re- 
markably well made out; but there is a 
hardnessof manner in the engraving which 
does not perfectly harmonise with the 
effect required by the eye of taste and 
feeling. Thèse Unes, from Mr. Prîngle's 
illustration, are very sweet— sweeter than 
the picture itself : — 

Spoleto! midst tfay hOk and storicd piles, 
Thy daasic haimta and legendaiy aisles, 
*Twere sweet, wethinks, ère lifèhath passed away, 
To spend one long, reflective 8ununer*8 day ; 
Beneath thoae quiet shades my Umhs to cast. 
And muse o*er aU that links thee to the past ; 
To linger on, throagh twilight*s wizard hour, 
TiU the wan moon gleamed high o^er rode and 
tower. 

And, with her necromantic lustre étrange, 
Lit up the landscape with a solemn change — 
Oilding ita grandeur into sad relief, 
Like a pale widow statdy in her grie€ 

Catharine of Arragon, painted by Les- 
lie, and engraved by Humphreys, is treat- 
ed with great firmneM^ soberness, and 
troth. 

Mhie Own, is a chartning portrait of a 
A7>. 59.— Fo/. X 



lady, painted by Wood, and engraved by 
Edwards. 

£arly Sorrow, engraved by W. Finden, 
from a painting by Westail, we should 
have been disposed to praise, had we met 
with it in one of the juvénile annuals. 
However, ît i# pretty ; and it might be 
excused^ were it not, for the sake of its 
poetical illustration — The Child's First 
Grief— by Susanna Strickland. 

Mary Queen of Scots presenting her son 
to the Church Commissioners, engraved 
by R. Baker, from a painting by J. P. 
Stephanoff, is a composition of considér- 
able force and feeling. 

Of Kidd's Masquerade, engraved by 
Armstrong, and Stothard's Spae Wife, 
engraved by J. A. Wright, the less that is 
said the better. 

A redeeming subject, however, présents 
itself in Wood's Honey Moon of Cupid 
and Psyché, engraved by Dean. The 
pencil and the burin have most harmoni- 
ously combined in the production of a pic- 
ture exquisitely soft and tender, délicate 
and lovely ; almost voluptuous, and y et 
perfectly chaste. 

Without pausing to enumerate the chief 
contributors, who — with the addition of 
some new names, and the omission of some 
old ones — are neaily as usual throughout 
the respective volumes passing under re- 
vtew, we shall now glance at the literary 
contents of Friendship's Offering. Ken- 
nedy' s Outliue of a Life, Mrs. Bowdich's 
.Voyage Out, and Miss Mitford's Cobler, 
are eaîch good of their kind. The Lover s 
lieap, a Highland Legend, by Leitch 
Ritchie, is a powerful sketch — an excel- 
lent companion-piece to the same writer's 
Heirs Bridge, and Borderer's Leap ; but 
it is as strongly mannered as any picture 
that Martin ever painted. A Taie of the 
White Bristol, by the O'Hara Family, is 
as remarkable as a Dutoh painting for its 
graphical minuteness of detaiL Dr. Spurz- 
beim would say that the writer possesses 
the organ of hidividuality in fiill activity. 
The story is very deverly told. The Fords 
of Callum, an Ower True Taie, by the 
£ttrick Shepherd, is decidedly bad: itis 
one of those long passages that lead to 
nothing." What a pity it seems that a 
man who possesses so much genius as Mr. 
Hogg, should frequently betray a déplor- 
able deficiency of judgmeat — Mourad 
S C 
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and Euxabeat^ a Taie of Koordistan^ hj 
James Baillie Fraser, is well written, and 
rather striking in lia incidents : if not 
truth^ it reads like tnith. To our taste^ 
however, the most impressive^ the most 
wildly imaginative, the most purely in- 
tellectual effort in the whole volume is 
Mr. St John's Lucifer. Of this, so deeply 
interested have we been by ît, we shaU 
endeayour to conyey some idea to our 
readers. It is the story of Spinello 
Aretino, briefly alluded to by Lanzi, in 
his History of Painting in Italy. Spinello^ 
on his first arrivai at Arezzo, took lodg-^ 
ings in the house of an artist, Bemardo 
Daddi, whose son afterwards became the 
pupil of Spinello. Bemardo had, besides 
several other children, a daughter, Béa- 
trice, just verging upon womanhood. 
With this maiden, it was expected that 
Spinello would be immediately in love; 
but his heart was secured by a pre-at- 
tachment in his native village. Bemardo 
was anxiously engaged in painting the 
portrait of his daughter; but Béatrice 
became dull and melancholy during the 
sittings. Amongst varions other expé- 
dients, Spinello was introduced to the 
studio, to amuse her, and to hold her in 
conversation during the progress of the 
picture. Under the continuance of this 
System, it was impossible for Spinello not 
to gaze upon the maiden's beauty — to in- 
stitute comparisons between it and the in- 
animate représentation ; " and one day, 
forgetting in his idolatry of loveliness the 
respect due to old âge, he snatched the 
pencil from the hand of Bemardo, and 
with singular ardour and impatience ex- 
daimed— ' Let me finish it !' " The old 
m an, awed by his manner, yielded up the 
pencil. Spinello, when the burst of his 
enthusiasm had subsided, saw hb folly, 
and apologised ; but Bemardo was so de- 
lighted with his touches, that he urged 
bim to proceed. Ultimately, Spinello re- 
cast the picture, and left it a finished and 
inost exquisite portrait The image of 
Béatrice had passed into his soul, to be 
there reflected, as from one mirror upon 
another, on the canvas. A thousand pens 
have eulogised this painting, which is still 
regarded as one of the gems of Italian art 
Spinello, devoted to the woman of his first 
choice, was distressed to find himself be- 
loved by Béatrice. Still she wai in ail 



his thoughts ; and her features, although 
he observed it not, mingled themselves, as 
it were, with the éléments of every pic- 
ture he painted." At this time, he was 
engaged to paint his famous picture of the 
Fall of the Angels, for the church of St 
Angelo, at Arezzo. The countenance and 
figure of his Lucifer were conceived in a 
manner fearfuUy sublime. ''From tlie 
moment in which he began to delineate 
this miraculous figure, a singidar change 
seemed to have taken place in his whde 
nature. His imagination, like a sea put 
in motion by the wind, appeared to be in 
perpétuai agitation. He was restless and 
uneasy when any other occupation kept 
him away from his picture ; and when be 
returaed to it, the motions of his mind, far 
from subsiding into that delicious tran- 
quillity which generally accompanies the 
performance of a beloved^task, only grew 
more violent and untractable." By de- 
grées, his Lucifer became a horror tohlm. 
Nothing could dissipate the mental gloom 
by which he was surrounded. Then he 
received the intelligence that the object of 
his love had proved unfaithful, and been 
united in marriage with another. In the 
midst of this new sufiering, '' Ludfèr, 
dilatîng, like an image in the mists of 
the désert, to superhuman dimensions, 
stood up to scare and torment him afresh." 
He flew to Béatrice for relief, and — ^found 
it Sometimes, indeed, he '' would ob- 
serve that when he gazed in.rapture, 
rather than in passion, upon the fkce of 
Béatrice, a certain something, like a ray 
of light, or a spark of fire falling upon an 
altar, would penetratehis soul, and kindle 
a sudden and fierce pain ; but it usually 
passed quickly away, and waa forgotten. 
But the retura of this strange feeling be- 
came more fréquent, more intense, aod 
more violent" At length the painting was 
completed, and placed in the church of 
St Angelo. Spinello experienced a relief, 
as though the weight of the whole uni- 
verse had been removed from his spirit 
However, the horrible idea which had so 
long haunted him soon returaed. The 
Society of Béatrice was his only solace; 
yet, whether with her or not, he " found 
that the terrible form of Lucifer, which 
his genius had created, was ever présent 
with him, standing, as it were, like a 
mij^ity shadow, between him aod the ex- 
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ternal worM, and eclipsing the glory of 
earth and heaven." Suminer passed, 
autumn arrived^ wînter approached^ and 
the power of the démon increased. Night 
waa the period of his most fearfîil visita- 
tions. Spmello's énergies and his health 
were departing^ but the force and depth 
of imagination continued to increase. One 
dark and dreary night, he started from his 
sleepless^ feverish couph, dressed, threw 
on his doak, and, seizing a lighted torch, 
issued forth towards the church. He en- 
tered the sacred building, ascended the 
mosaic steps of the chancel, and, with his 
torch in one hand, clîmbed up upon the 
altar, and lifted his eyes towards the pic- 
ture. As he gazed upon the work of his 
own hands, pride and exultation com- 
mingled. Hb imagination then became 
excited — life appeared to be infused into 
the figure of the gigantic démon — "the 
mighty limbs seemed to make an effort to 
firee thernselves from. the canvas, and 
spring forth upon the floor of God's 
temple." 

At this ideft nished upon the mind of SpineDo, 
the wind, moaning througfa the ailles, and mul- 
tiplied by the echoes, sounded like the voices of 
wailing and désolation, whicfa, the imagination 
may suppoee, mingled in dismal concert when 
the spirits feU from heaven ; and the artist, over- 
powœd by the aowd of honon which fàstened 
like hungry vultures upon his fimcy, sprang 
from the altar, and stmnbling in his haste, ex- 
tinguished his torch. His imagination, now 
WTougfat up to a phiensied pitch by the awful 
scène, distinguished in every moan of the blast 
the shrieks of a fidlen spirit ; and the wind, as 
if to increase his misery, raised its voice and 
swept throu^ the sacred building with tiemead- 
ons power, bowling, and shrieking, and gibber- 
ing as it passed. The demoniac exdtement of 
the moment now became too gieat to be endured. 
SpineDo sank upon the giound, stnid: his ibre- 
bead against an angle of the altar, and fiûnted 
away. How long he remained in this condition, 
he could never conjecture; but when he re- 
corered his sensés, ait around him appeared like 
the illusion of a dream. The wind had died 
sway, the darkness had disappeared, the moon 
had risen, and was now throwing in its mild 
and beautiful light through the long Windows 
upon the diequersd pavement ; and, rising from 
the giound, he crawled out of the churdi and 
reached his lodgings. 

Seyere illness ensued. Béatrice was 
hir dcYOted nnrée, and still his only so- 
lace; but agony succeeded agony; and 



eyery -effort to dispossess the mind of 
Spinello from the " Lord of lost Spirits" 
proved unsuccessful. Spinello and Béa- 
trice are discovered in an uncontroUable 
burst of tears. The sympathizing and 
gênerons Bemardo consents to unité them, 
and Béatrice is the affianced bride of Spi- 
nello. For the benefit of change, Spinello, 
attended by his bride and her father, re- 
sided some months at Gaëta. Béatrice 
was suddenly called home by her mother, 
who had been seized with a dangeroua 
iQness. Bemardo accompanied her on 
her retum ; and Spinello, deprived as it 
were of his guardians, expërienced a 
dreadful relapse. ''As his body grew 
weaker, his yisions increased in horror, 
untO at length the intellect tottered upon 
its basis, and almost gaye way beneath 
their intolérable pressure." To him, 
there seemed ''to be but two beings in 
the uniyerse — ^himself and Lucifer; and 
he felt that he was engaged in a struggle 
which must terminate the existence of the 
one or the other." 

The hour of repose, as night is to the finrtu- 
nate and the happy, was to him the hour of tor- 
ture ; and he daily lingered about the lea^bore, 
anxiously watdiing the setting sun, and trem- 
bling more and more as the glorious luminary 
approached the teroiination of his career, and 
dÎBappeaied behind the purple waves. As sooa 
as darkness descended upon the earth, Lndfèr, 
if absent befbre, invariably alighted with it, and 
stood beside his rictim, who, dapping his bands 
upon lus eyes, would fly with a howl or a shriek 
towards the habitations of men. 

At length he became convinced that his last 
hour drew near ; and he blessed €k)d that his 
struggle was about to terminate. As soon as 
this idea took possession of his mind, he grew a 
Utile more tranquîl; and, ezcepting when he 
thought of Béatrice, awaited the final hour with 
a kind of satis&ction. In this pious mood of 
mind, he one evening wandered to his usual 
hannt on the sea-side. The sun had set — the 
moon and aU the stars weie in heaven — and the 
earth and the sea were sleeping in the silver 
light He sat him down on a lofty rock over. 
hanging the sea, which was deep and still in 
that part ; and with the waves on his left, and 
the earth in aU its loveliness on lus rigfat, he 
raised his eyes towards heaven, and was abiorbed 
in dévotion. At that moment, a fiure of unut- 
terable beauty presented itself in the bright 
moonlight before him. With a sin^ glance, 
he discovered it was that of Ladfier, but softened 
to that of angdic kvdineis. Utteriog a wild 
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and pierdnf ikritk, ke itaiteé fnta it ioptrdi 
the edge of tbe predpioe. Beatrio»— for it was 
«ha-^inttandy caught him by the hand to dng 
him back; and pronoimoed hii name. The 
words and the toudi dissipated his iUuaion, and 
with the rapidity of lightning revealed to his 
mind the fatal secret of his miseiy. He now 
saw that, having been occupied with thoughts of 
ber, when he painted his picture, he had lent a 
Iwrtion of her beauty to the fiJlen archangel ; 
and hence the pain her looks had occaaionally 
inflicted on him. Whfle this conyiction darted 
Into his mind, he was already fidHng o?er the 
précipice ; bût he stUl grappkd at the roek, and 
made desperate eflRsta to recoTcr himadE Béa- 
trice, alsoy finding diat he was going and draw- 
ing her aller him, Ibr she still held him by the 
hand, caught hold of a tuft of grasa whicfa grew 
on the edge of the diff, and grasped it convul- 
siyely. In thii situation they hung for an in- 
stant, suspended over the abyss ; but the grass- 
tuft by whidi she dung gradually gave way; 
and in another instant a suUen plunge in the 
deep waters bdow told that the loves and 
miseries of Spinello and Béatrice were ended. 

With few exceptions, the poetry of 
Friendship's OfFering is far inferior to its 
prose. We could vastly well bave dis- 
pensed with one half of it; and then, 
whatever might bave been tiie quality of 
the remainder, its reduced qmrUUy would 
hâve rendered it more tolerable. In this 
respect, however, Mr. Pringle is in the 
situation of many other editors of the pré- 
sent day : it is évident that quires — reams 
— of yarse reach him, the acceptance or 
rejection of which might be as satis- 
£Eictorily determined by the cast of a die 
or the toss up of a sorereign, as by any 
other criterion. One or two of the fa- 
vourable exceptions from our censure 
shall now be introduced ; and f^st we 
will make the amende honorable to the 
Ettrick Shepherd^ by giving his little 

ScotsLuveSang:"— 

Could thia in waild hae been contrived 

To stand witfaoat mischievous woinan, 
How peaoefti* bodies wad haa lived, 

Rdwiaed frae a* tfae iUs ne oommon ! 
Bot sinoe it li tbe waefti* casa 

That man maun hae tfais teasing wony, 
Why sic a sweet bewitdiing Ikoe ? 

O had they no baen made sae bonny î 

I might hae wandered dale and wood, 
Briak as die breese that whistles o*egr ma^ 

Ascanlesi as tho ioe-deer*s biood, 
As happy «s the laœba before me ; 



I might baa screwed my tuncfii* pegs. 
And carolled mountain stiaina ao gaUy ; 

Had we but wantit a* the Megs, 
Wi* glossy e*en sae dark an' wily. 

I saw the danger, fèared the dart, 

The smile, the air, an* a* sae taking, 
Yet open laid my wareless heart. 

An* gat the wound that keepe me waking. 
My harp waves on the wiBow green ; 

O* wÛd witcb-notes it bas nae ony, 
Sm* e*er I saw that pawky quean, 

Sae sweet, sae wi^ad, an' ase bonny ! 

For another spécimen, we take " Tryst- 
ing Times," by Miss Jewsbury 

When young leaves are spiinging 

In forest and lea. 
And swallows are winging 

Home over the sea ; 
When grey rocks are blushiog 

With harebell and heath, 
And small rills are giishing 

In music beneath ; — 
Oh then for blithe meatinga 

BcMath the iur sky ! 
Oh then for fond greetings 

With Mp, hite, and eye t 

When winter comes riding 

To waste and deform, 
^ grim king bestriding 

His steeds of the storm ; 
And fierce waves aie prowling 

Round ships in the bay ; 
And wild winds are howling 

Like wolves for their prey 
Oh then for blithe meetings 

Within the loved home ! 
Oh then for fond greetings 

Where no storm jnay come ! 

When life*8 long day, chec^uered 

With shadow and bearo, 
Hath fled like the record 

That*s {eft by a dream ; 
When bright floweis are weeplng 

Their leaves o*er our tomb. 
Or brighter stars keeping 

Kind watch o*er its gloom ; — 
On then for blithe meetings 

Where grief dims not love ! 
Cfh then for fond greetings 

In cahn sphères above ! 

For southem readers merely, die sea* 
soning of this volume from the north is 
rather auperabundant. As Jn some other 
Works, too much is said about the wrongs 
of Ireland/' in this too much is said^ and 
alluded to^ respecting the wrongs of 
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AfHca." To lhaBy persons this ÎB offen- 
sive: baudet^ k ghes an air of saintism 
to the book ; and, as that portion of the 
public which assumes the crédit of pos- 
scftsin^ an extra share of piety has, or is 
about to hare, Annuals of its own^ ex- 
dusÎTely, it is injudicious. The contenté 
of Friendship's OfiTering ought lo be, in 
erery sense^ of a nature gênerai and uni- 
versal as its tUie. ' 

We now prooeed to notice the jSri^ mp- 
pearanoe of an Annual of a distinct class— ^ 
The Ir%9, a lAterary and Meligùmt Qffer- 
ing; ediUd by ihe Bev, Thomas IkUe, M^. 
In his Préface^ the Rev. and leamed edi- 
tor, diacUdming ail intention <^ to apolo- 
gize for the présent attempt to increase 
the number of those attractive publica- 
tionsy which now form no unimportant 
part of our literature, under the gênerai 
appellation of Annuals/' observes that 
" ihe endeavour, to say the least^ is an 
honest one, and £EÛlure will be unaccom- 
panied with disgrâce; for the*task of 
providing for the entertainment of those 
who conaider that even récréative reading 
should be made subservient to the great 
object of moral and religions improvement 
(uid it is principally, for such that * The 
Iris^ is designed)^ must be allowed^ by 
every reflecting person^ to be at least as 
difficult as it is useful." 

The embellishments of thîs volume, 
most of which are exceedingly well eu« 
gravedy are solely of a religious character, 
andfrom the old masters. Were this a 
Roman CathoHc country, the idea would 
be capital ; but we'doubt whether^ to the 
taste of many of the more pions Pro- 
testants, sul^ects such as several of those 
which we are about to enumerate^ will 
not be deemed rather offensive than other- 
wise. Another peculiarity of the Iris is, 
that its illustrations of " those engravings 
which are illustrative of events in the life 
of Christ," are aO poetical, and ail from 
one pen — ^that of the editor. 

It is impossible for us not to .be de- 
lighted with the productions of the old 
masters, as works of art ; but, regarding 
them as pictures designed to inspire re- 
ligions fedings, we cannot but consider 
them, in instances innumerablé, in the 
estimation of Protestants at least> as pal- 
pable failures. Thus, the fronti^iece to 
the Iris is The Madonna and Child» from 



MuriUo» by Qraves. Remore the halos, 
and we see nothing but a lovely young 
mother, with a child as lovely as herself. 
On the other hand, the vignette in the 
title— Thy will be done"-— is of a cha- 
racter purely religions. It is a Christ, 
his hands crossed on his bosom, and bow- 
ing his head in humble submission ; en- 
graved by Humphreys, after a picture by 
Carlo DolcL 

The Flight into Egypt is by Smith« 
after a Claude in the collecti<m of the 
Emperor of Russia. Judging from other 
paintings by the same artist, the engraver 
bas not succeeded in imparting to his copy 
the softness, the delicacy, the mellowness 
of the original. 

An Infant Christ with Flowers, by 
Carlo Doici, is a splendid picture; but^- 
bas it the slightest tendency to elevate the 
mind of man towards the Creator? We 
do not envy Mr. Dale the task of religiou»'^ 
ly iUustrating such sul^ects. 

To Christ expounding the Law, by 
Leonardo da Vinci (engraved by Smith) 
our objection does not apply. 

In The Raising of Lazarus, by Lievena 
(engraved by Warren) there is a strong 
effect of chiaroscura; but, excepting in 
the figure of Christ, which is pourtrayed 
with noble simplicity, the picture is far 
from successful. It may be remarked, 
however, that Fuseli, in bis Lectures, 
has noticed this pictiu-e as a striking ex- 
emplification of simplicity and sublimity, 
in expression as well as in composition. 

In breadth and simplicity of manner. 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, en-' 
graved by Ëngleheart, from an antique in 
the collection of Charles Aders, Esq., is 
entitled to praise. 

The Incredulity of St. Thomas, by L. 
Carracci (engraved by Raddon) deserves, 
though différent in character, the same 
honourable mention ; possessing, also, the 
sdperadded ment of conâderaUe variety 
and truth of expression. 

St. John in the Wildemess, by Carlo 
Cignani (engraved by Ensom) is âne, 
brilliant, highly characteristic, and gene- 
rally effective. Just such a man, both 
reason and imagination ttU us, St. John 
might be. In his illustration of this plate, 
Mr. Dale is very happy ; and as it is short 
we shall here at once qnote it by way of 
spécimen 
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'Twaa not in pordi or ttndimis academe 
He heard the words of wisdom — and hii leat 
Was not with Paul at sage Oamalid's feet; 
But in the deaert, bj the guihing stream, 
On the bare rock, be wooed the heavenly thème : 
And erer, as the tracUesa waste he trod, 
Whispered in every breexe the voice of Ood, 
And that biight ptesence blest hii nightly dieam. 

What lecked he, though the désert was his 
home — 

It was the Hoose of Ood, the Oate of heaven ? 
What recked he, though to him was never given 
To pore, entranced, on leaniing*s mystic tome ? — 
Mature in wisdom, when bis hour was oome 
He Isft his londly dweDing, and became 
The herald of the Mightiest, to prodaim 
His présence, and denounœ the sinner^s doom. 

On that strange ibrm the crowd admiting gaied. 
As on El^ah firom the dead restored — 
So grave the prophet*8 brow, so stem bis word, 
Whnt time the cry of loud reproach he raised 
On Baal*s idol priests, abashed, aroaied — 
So trembled now the scribe, so cowering shook 
The Pharisee beneath the Baptist's look— 
So Pride was humbled, and the Lord was praised. 

A Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci (engraved 
by Sangster) is niost accurately described 
in the following Unes û-ora the pen of the 
Hon. and Rey. Baptist W. Nœl, M.A. 

There is a tender sadness in that air, 
While yet dévotion lifts the soul abore ; 
Moumftd though calm, as rainbow ^^ories prove 
The parting storm, it marks the past despair .' 
Heedless of gazera, once with flowing hair 
She dried his tear-besprinkled feet, whose love 
PowerM alike to pardon and reprove, 
Took from her aching heart ita load of care. 
Thenceforth nor time, nor pain could e*er efi&ce 
Her Saviour's pity ; througfa aU wordly scom 
To her he had a glory and a grâce, 
Which made her humbly love and meddy 
'-moum, ' 

TiU by his fiûthfid care she reached the pbkce— 
Where his redeemed sainte above aU grieft are 
borne. 

Hagar and Ishmael, engraved by Smith", 
after a painting by Baroccio, is well il- 
lustràted by the poetical pen of Agnes 
Strîckland. 

' The poetry of the Iris, oyerwhelming 
in quantity, is, upon the whole, superior 
to its prose. Of the former, Mr. Dale's 
very popular pièce, The Daughter of 
Jairus — ^inserted, as we are told, " by 
spécial agreement" — constitutes no incon- 
siderable portion. Village BeUs^ by Miss 



M. A. Browne, and The Footstcps' Fall, 
by W. Jerdan, Esq. (which we are sorry 
we cannot find room for) are Tcry pleas- 
ing little effusions. 

One of the best written prose composi- 
tions of this work is The Bath of Isb; 
but its catastrophe is conceived in a spirit 
of sad superstition. Surely neither the 
Jewish nor the Christian religion could 
ever be promoted by such fiandes. 

Ackermann's For^ Me Not, the great 
progenitor of a numerous and âourishîng 
race, has, this year, many daims upon 
attention and favour. Upon one grand 
improvement, for the original suggestion 
of which we venture to take crédit, we 
congratulate the edîtor and the public. 
" We have this year," observes Mr. Sho- 
berl, been induced to abridge consider- 
ably the ^ace allotted to poetry coa* 
sequently, as the aggregate number of 
contributions in the volume has been dî- 
minished, greater scope has been in many 
instancek allowed for the exercise of ima- 
gination, the play of character, the évolu- 
tion of inddent, &c Amongst the poetiy, 
however, is one great curiositj-^the first 
attempt of the late Lord Byron's that is 
known to be extant It was mspired 
by the tender passion, and appears in the 
shape of verses addressed to the object of 
his earliest, and perhaps his only real at- 
ttachment QOh, no ! not his onfy one !^ 
the 'Mary' whom he has celebrated in 
many of his poems." We confess that 
we are far from admiring the toHe, or 
rather thefeeling, that could aurrender a 
relie so predous. Ab* poetry, it is true, 
the verses are nought; but they would 
not, on that account, have been less sa- 
cred to a heart warmed by genuine afièc- 
tion. They are inscribed—" To ray Dear 
Mary Anne." The first stanza may suf- 
fice as a spedmen :•— 

Adieu to sweet Mary fbr ever ! 
From her I most qoickly départ : 

Though the fktes us ftom ea^ otiier sever, . 
Still her image wiU dwell in my hearL 

The embellishments of this volume are, 
as usual, fourteen in number. 

The Spanîsh Prhlcess, by Wllkie, is a 
charming portrait, full of gentle and sweet 
simpiicitjr. 

How great the limner's triumph ! fer he writes 
A universal language, whidi the down 
And Bchoobnan read alike. Behokl a ftœ 
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AnayM in betuty which we due to scui) 
Nor ibff its frown, nor yet more dangmiuimik. 
And this is one whose desdny it was 
To ait in the higfa places of the world, 
A mark for EnTj*8 ahaft ! Look on thatbrow ! 
It If the thionç of Genius, bathed in ligfat ! 
How higfa and queenly too ! tbou^ yet nn- 
toach*d 

Bj queenly crown ; fbr nerer diadem 
Did lit on mortal temples but it left 
Tkt fnnow'd impiess of its cares bdiind. 

The Vignette Title is engraved by W. 
Cheralierf from a tasteful defign by £. F. 
Barney. 

The . Place de Jeanne d'Arc, Rouen^ 
poetically illuBtrated by Barry Comwall, 
ia engrayed in a délicate^ yet firm and 
masterly style, from an ezquisite drawing 
of Prout's. This alone would be an im- 
portant letter of recommendation to the 
book. 

The Flower Girl of Savoy is a pîcture 
of mild, benignant, sun-llghted beauty, 
engrayed by J. H. Robinson, from a paint- 
ing by P. A. Gaugain. 

Another interesting subject, very ably 
treated, is The Land Storm, engrared by 
H. G. 8hentos, from a painting by the 
late imfortunate L. Clennell. It is illus- 
trated by a military anecdote. 

The Exile — accompanied by a taie of 
the time just before the Restoration, from 
the pen of Mr. Harrison — ^is a well exe- 
cuted engraving, by Portbury, from a 
élever and characteristic painting by P. 
8tephanofr. 

The Orphan Family, a touching scène 
of humble life, illustrated by Mrs. Hof- 
land, is an admirable composition, fîill of 
truth and interest, by Chisholme. Daven- 
port, has done it full justice in the en- 
graving. 

A serio-comic taie, entitled The Tempt- 
ing Moment, or some Passages in the 
Life of Mr. Gilbert Ghrîmes, by Mr. Har- 
rison, illustrâtes a dever and amusing 
picture — the plunder of a fruit-stall — ^by 
CoUins. Shenton, the engrayer, has paid 
great and successful attention to the ori- 
ginaL 

A most splendid and striking effect of 
ehiaroacuro is presented in the picture of 
Undine> by the celebrated German artist, 
Retzsch, from the gallery of Prmce Ester- 
hazy. The engraving does ample crédit 
to Mr. Warren ; as does its literary illus- 



tration—a versification of part of De La 
Motte Fouguë's romance — by Mrs. Bal- 
manno. 

Greenwich Hospital, engraved by Wal- 
lis> from a painting by Owen, is a very 
distinct, correct, and animated représent- 
ation of that noble asylum for British 
tars. The water, the brig, the boats, the 
steam-packet, &c. are ail spirited, well 
disposed, and in excellent keeping. The 
illustration is from the well-known pen of 
The Old Sailor. For the glory of our 
nation's hero, and for the honour of wo- 
man's heart, we hope the narrative is not 
altogether true. It is a subject on which 
we have heard much, and with pain we 
have heard it 

The Improvisatrice, engraved by Rom- 
ney, fit>m a painting by R. T. Bone, b 
successfully described in the first and 
twelfth stanzas of its poetical illustration 
by Delta:— 

Beside her cottage door she sate and sang ; 
That gentk créature with her deep black 
eyes, 

As if her heart of grief ne*er ownM a pang, 

And her young hreast was sunny as her skies ; 
The ripe rich grapes hung dustering round her 
head, 

And rosiers, by her side, sweet perfbme shed. 
• * * « . * 

Gaie on that fitce — *tis fidr and feminine ; 

Yet, in the mirror of those pensive eyes, 
Whose lustre rather seems to speak than shine, 

A fiuhomless abyss of passion lies : 
Earth is to ber a spectral vision bright, 
Flashing with sunshine, or begrimed with nigfat. 

The Death of the Dove, engraved by 
W. Finden from a painting by T. Ste- 
wardson, is very forcible in expres- 
sion, very dear, brilliant, and spirited in 
effect. 

In The Shipwreck, the power of G. P. 
Reinagle's pencil, ia vigorously and im- 
pressively shewn. The waves rush, and 
boil, and foam^ and cast their spray to- 
wards heaven — the distant beacon gleams 
dimly — ^the moon is seen emerging from eu 
cloud — the sails of the devoted bark flut- 
ter in the wind — and ail is one wild scène 
of désolation. Smart^ the engraver, has 
not failed in fais duty. 

A brilliant and glowing spécimen of 
Indian scenery is presented in TheGhaut^ 
engraved by £. Finden from a painting 
by W. DanielL Miss Roberts's illustri^ 
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don u almoft as frmphic as the plate 
itseE 

We must DOW gUnce hastily at the 
Ikerary contents of The Forget Me Not 
Its initial paper, A Quarter of an Hour 
too soon, is a smait, lirelj narratÎTe ex- 

emplifyîng the rererse of Kelson's ûunous 
remark, that, if lie liad erer done any 
tliing frorth talking of in the worid, it was 
by being alwajs a quarter of an hour be* 
fore his tiroe. — The Red Man — a raan 
with red hair^ red complezion, dothed in 
red from liead to foot, from lus night-cap 
to his slippers, and bom upon the borders 
of the Red Sea — is a capital hoax. We 
are indebted for it to A Modem Pytha- 
gorean^ — ^Verses inscribed in an Album, 
by Mr. Jeffrey, the late editor of The 
Edinburgh Review, will be read from 
curiosity, if from no other motiye. — Miss 
Mitibrd's Historié Scène of The THal of 
Charles the First, is quite unworthy of 
that lady's pen. — ^The Omen, by Galt,.we 
•hall quote entire ; premising that, if true 
— and it reads like truth, though sayour- 
ing strongly of the German scfaool — ^it 
ought to hâve been distinctly so stated ; 
if a mere fiction, in the garb of tnith, its 
tendency is mischievous, as foyouring su- 
perstitious fandes. 

• • • ♦ We wcre thirteen, the ominous 
niimber, snd aU strangers to escfa other. It is 
true thst Von Hesse and I had travelled fWnn 
Prague together, but we had no previous ac- 
qualntanee ; indeed, we had been tbree dayt in 
oompany befbve either of us knew the oÛier*8 
name. 

Our hoit, the banker, was a jolly fiiœtious 
penonage, with a dash of freethinking in his 
conversation, whicfa, though regulated by some 
feeling allied to good taste, was yet suffidently 
obtrusive. He appeaied to be sensible that an 
open tisplay of his religious opinions might give 
offbnce, and evidendy repressed his inclination 
to sport irre? erent jests ; but habit, in despite 
of resohition, now and then broka out, and an 
oocasional eocpreaskNi indioated that with mose 
inthnate friends his infideUty woukl hare been 
probably leas mitigated. As often as any of 
tlisae expressions escaped him, the thoughtful 
oountenance of Von Hesse was darkened ; and 
twice or thiioe, when the banker went a little 
too ftr, he gently contriyed to chedc the mirth 
whidi the undiristened gibe was calculated to 
awaken. 

The air and demeanour of Von Heste were at 
■S thnes mild and winning. His phjsiognomy 
iras «Brene, dmoit sotemn ; Ms voiee was «ift 



andpleaaiiig; and a slight temth ot sadnesi in 
his accent iocreaaed the intcrest whidi his calm 
and engaging manners antranny ini|iircd. It 
bcqN>ke somethiag like pîty ; fcr it snggcsted aa 
a pp t ch e u s i on that his spirit was afiècted byfire- 
bodings, orladen widi the rancmbcaiioe of mi», 
fiwtuoes. Once, and once oofy, in the oomse of 
our joomey to Frankiort, I saw him agitated. 
It was but fer a moment; somtthing milder than 
sadness giramed, asitwere,tfaroughthchabitnal 
seriousness of lus Ibatuics; an aafay and ghastly 
hue, the complezion of honor or of dread. 

It hap pm ad in the twiUgfat of an ereniag^ as 
we ^iprôâcfaed a little village where we were to 
pass the night, that, at a tum of the load* we 
came Shiddcoly on a smaU bmying-gfound, the 
most q»ectral and dional place of the kind I had 
ererseen. It wasindeed like no other. Tall, 
bladt, and fimtastical wooden memorials senred 
finr tombstones ; someof them woreamysterious 
resemblance to hatchments and funeral banners, 
others reminded me of skdetons t they snggested 
frightfîil associations, and I oocld not hdp say- 
ing Thèse are surdy the sepuldues of mcn 
who bave made dreadful conftasions.*' It was 
at that moment bis oountenance becarae so 
strangdy dianged from its wonted penatienasa^ 
but I then ascribed the change to bis partidpa» 
ting in the momentary superstition with wfaich 
I wasmysdf aflbcted» dot did I afterwards think 
of wbat I had noticed till our host, in his jocalacr 
saDies, derided the communion of qpirits and the 
Visitation of g^iosts. 

His remarks were playful and ingcnioua, and, 
to some of the guests, afforded amusement. To 
me they were disagreeable ; not, howerer, I 
ftankly oonfèss, so much owing to their irré- 
vérence, as to their visible effèct on Von Hesse. 

It was at this tum of the conversation that the 
dow and méditative eyt of professo r KhllU be- 
come fixed upon him so eamestly, that I could 
not but ^nk he was actuated by a curiodty 
similar to my owiu Stxange, I had travdied 
ibur weekt with Von Hesse widiout discovcring 
any symptoms of his mysterious diseaae, and yot 
the prolessor, who had never seen him belbre, in 
leoB than an hour had discemed that he was oœ 
of those peculiar beings who bave ^'thatwidiin 
which passeth show.'* But the extraordinary 
metaphysicd discemment of Khiill bas often 
been the wonder of his friends. 

FaHing in with the current of the conversation, 
Khiin remarked, in reply to our host, that what- 
ever the generality of mankind might think of 
the communion of spirits, and of gfaosts and 
dreams, it is impossible to dissipate by reason 
the fkith of those who beUeve in them, ** be. 
cause,'' he added, looking at Von Hesse» ^ the 
fidth is bdk up of eiqMrienoes. The bdieve» 
do not adspt tbdr oreed vpon poraasioB» bat 
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hâve had tesdmoniak to its truth in theniRelyes, 
influencing them to belieyc The soiindness of 
a man's jadgment wotdd not suffèr much in my 
opinion, by his aumiring me that he had seen a 
«hôat." 

• This singular obaenration drew from the 
hanker one of his shaipest jokes ; for the gro- 
^ssior was not esteemed yery orthodox, but sus- 
pected of dierishing notions advene not only to 
erery kind of superstition, but even to some of 
the popular dogmas of rehgion. 

Vatk Hease inteilered, and said, with évident 
émotion, But you must iHow, profèssor, that 
the câcpeiience of such mysteries can only afièct 
ounelves; we hâve no &culty by which we can 
adequately oonvey the horror of our expérience 
to otiiers.'* 

I should infer from that, Sir,** replied 
Khan, that you have tasted of < that horror.* ** 

« I have," said Von Heste, firmly, « but I 
have seen no gfaosts, nor held communion with 
spirits, nor — but I win tell you of an instance of 
my expérience.** 

The table was soleomly hushed as he spoke. 
AU save our hœt were touched with awe ; his at- 
tempC, however, to ndly, by pushing round the 
wine, was interrupted by KhliH, saying, "A 
good metaphysical taie is worth a tun of Johan- 
nisberger— pray do let him proceed.** 

At the dose of the war,** said Von Hesee, 

I was ordered, along with three other officers, 
to investigate some of the army aocounts which 
remained at Basic unsettled. Being at the time 
slightly indisposed, I fbund it necessary to 
travel by casier stages than my companions, and 
aceordingly allowed them to go on befbre. 

^ On the moming after they left me, I was 
sensible of « remarkable change in my dlsease ; 
the slow fever with which I had for weeks been 
aflècted, went suddenly ofi-— I should say it 
passed from the body to the mind ; for although 
the corporeal hectic was extinguished, an acute 
moral exdtement succeeded, and my reflectiou» 
became so hurried and morirîd that a dread of 
madnm foll upon me. My sleep was unrefresh- 
ing, and filled with dismal and ominous dreams, 
the imagery of which was sometimes fèarfuDy 
distinct, at others dark, indistinguishable, and 
propheticaL I was depressed without cause, and 
apprehensiTe without reason ; and often in the 
stiU of the evening, while sohtary in the inns 
where I halted for the night, I felt as if I had 
been oonsdousof the présence of invisible spirits of 
departed friends, compassionately regarding me. 

" By the time I rejoined my companions at 
Basle, this oomfortless state had produœd a 
visible change in my appearance. They said 
that my complexion had become strangely wan, 
and that my eyes shone with sometbing more 
like light than the natural lustre. 
iVo. 59.— /V. X 



" One moming after a restless night, I fell into 
a profound sleep — so profound that every trace 
and sentiment of existence migfat be said to have 
been obUterated for the time. From this syncope 
Iwas suddenly startled byanindescribable alarm. 
I beard no voice nor any sound, and yet I recei ved 
a supematural intimation of a dreadfîil misfor- 
tune having befidlen one of my dearest friends. 

M^ien I joined my companions they were 
shodced at my appearance, and one of them 
anxiously inquired what had hiqïpened. I told 
them, and theylooked gravelyat each other: 
they secmed to think it was a waming for my- 
self. 

" I then noted the hour and day of this alarm 
in my pockct-book ; and, strange to tell, from 
that time I feltmyself released from the singular 
enchantment of dismay which had so investcd 
my spirit; my healtb revived, my complexion 
regained its wonted hue, and I laugfaed at super, 
stition. 

"HTien our inquiries were fînished, we re^ 
tumed to Vienna, and soon afrer, I resolved to 
visit the fiiend on whose account I had been so 
disturbed. He reûded at Prague; but just as I 
was on the eve of setting out on the joumey, I 
received from him a letter, which at once froze 
me with awe, and overwbelmed me with sorrow. 

He described himself as having been for a 
long time afflicted with an irrésistible dépression 
of spirits, a foreboding of calamity, while ail 
things with him were prospérons. Then he 
proceeded to relate, that one moming, quotinc: 
the date — I refèrred to my pocket-book, it was 
the same, the day and hour, on which I had re. 
ceived the intimation — he dreamt that he saw a 
hand with a knifê at the throat of one of his 
children ; he was at the same moment roused by 
a message fitim the nursery that the child was ill. 
The doctor was sent for, the disease was croup of 
the worst kind, and to relieve the sufferer the 
doctor made an incision with an instrument pre- 
dsely similar to the knife he had seen in his 
dream. The same hour one of the servants was 
found to be ill of a fotal fever, the infoction of 
which spread so rapidly in the fiunily, that the 
utter désolation of his house at one time seemed 
to be ordained. — Now^ Profèssor KhOU, what 
explanation can you giVe,<either by sympathies or 
associations of the &ct, the sublime &ct, of thîs 
sensé of an event which was taking place at a 
great distance, and of which there could be no 
possible foreknowledge ?** 

The Antiquary and his Fetch, a Le- 
gend of the Strand, by the Author of 
Taies of an Antiquary, is an admîrably 
amusing sketch, the faintly-elicited moral 
of which is, " that when men have lost a 
good conscience, they raay wander over 
' 2 D 
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he world till doomsday, ère thej recover 
theÎT quiet of mind." — The Life of a Hero, 
by Mrs. Bowdich, présents a painful^ 
and^ alas ! too faithful a picture of man 
in the pursuit of glory and of famé. — 
Seeking the Houdy, is fuU of the national 
and characteristic humour of its author^ 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The Birth-Night Bail at Riobamba, by 
John Edwards^ Esq-, is a striking, and 
powerfully-written sketch. A bail is 
given in honour of the birth-day of Donna 
Helena, the beautiful heiress of the lord 
of Riobamba, the Marquis de los Esme- 
raldos, a descendant^ patemally, from 
Pizarro, the conqueror and ravager of 
Peru, and matemally from Garcilasso de 
la Vega. The mansion of the Marquis 
stood on the declivity of Cotapaxi. He- 
lena was beloved by the young and gai- 
lant Conde de Truxillo. The princely 
banquet was over— the bail had corn- 
menced — standing by an open window, 
in a retired part of the saloon, the Conde 
had, for the first time, made open décla- 
ration of his love. Before Helena could 
reply, a hollow subterranean sound struck 
terror into her heart. 

At fint it lesembled the rumbling of distant 
thundei; and, as it increased in loudness it 
aeemed as if a paik of artOleiy had been iîred 
beneath hcr fèeL The cries of domestic ani- 
mais, the fligbt of birds dashing themselyes 
against the walls, the horror of univeisal nature, 
fbrebodedone of those terrible convulsions which 
have 80 oùea and so fearfully ravaged the new 
world. The sky, which ail day had retained 
that dear and exqulsite blueness which charac- 
terises the atmosphère of the tropics, suddenly 
assumed a dun hue, and the moon, then at the 
fiill, appeared edipsed. • • ♦ • 
A violent shock succeeded ; the walls of the 
mansion are partially riven ; enormous frag- 
ments of rocks are precipitated from the cal- 
cined cliffi of Coti^wxi. A furious wind scatters 
the pines of the forest. AU eyes are tumed to 
the mountain. A thick colunm of smoke tinged 
with fire is seen to arise from that prodigious 
chasm which the fbot of man has never ap- 
proached. Scarcely can the vast aperture give 
vent,to the drding wreaths. The oonvulsive 
throet of the mountain are heaid in soonds 
which vibrate to a distance of more than a hun- 
dred miles, and in comparison with which expb- 
sion the artiBery of a thousand annies is only a 
tinkling cjrmbaL Coti^Nud trembles to its base. 
The porph]nritic wall whidi encloses the abyss of 
fire in its bosom appears unequal to resist the 



raging éléments. Streams of lava partially de- 
scend the sides of the mountain. A li^t so 
intense as to danle vision suddenly irradiâtes the 
crater. The immense volume of flame, which 
perhaps has its source in the centre of the globe, 
has overoome ail obstades, and rises to an de- 
vation àbove the crater equal to that of Snowdon. 
Distant provinces are illuminated by that disas- 
trous splendour. The icy peaks of Chimbonao 
and Antisana are bumlshed by the reflectioo» 
Tbey appear like diamond pyramids. The sidea 
of the cône of CotiqMud are coveied with the ac- 
cumulated snows of above thirty yean. The 
intense beat begins to vitrify the rodes. At 
length the naked summit of Cotapaxi is reveakd, 
and those who behdd the enormous diimney, 
glowing like iron in a fumace, will not rêadily 
lose the recollection of a scène, in wbidi aU that 
was most sublime was mixed with aU that was 
most terrible. 

During this tremendous Visitation Helena had 
ftinted, and the Conde had carried her in his 
arms into the garden. She revives; but it is 
only to présent calamity and antidpated de- 
struction. The mansion of the marquis is de- 
^erted. The noble and the peasant, the rich and 
the poor, the young and the old, are assembled 
on the terraces. The earth rocks beneath their 
feet. Incessant showers of ashes threaten to 
overwhelm them. Sulphureoos vapoun nearly 
stifle respiration. A new terrer is added. The 
Sound of rushing waters is heard Seam on high. 
Cotapaxi appeais dissolving in torrents. Trees, 
rocks, are like stubble in a hurricane. Frohi 
diff to diff a torrent descends. It leadiei the 
hacieruta of the marquis. JUnn is in its van. 
Tbe oblitération of idl traces of human industry 
and human skill follows in its course. 

The marquis, with the aid of the Conde, endea- 
vours to rescue Hdena from a watery grave. 
The marchioness dings in a state of distraction 
to her husband. Tbe messengen of destiny ar- 
rive. The migfaty stream overkaps aU bounds. 
The wretched parents are swept from their mi- 
sérable child. A feeUe gurgling cry prodûnn 
their last struggle. In a few moments not one 
individual is to be seen. The fragments of the 
mansion are borne like floats of oork upon the 
flood. M en, animais, trees, bouses, are seen no 
more. The grim repose of death has settled on 
that spot which buta few hours before resounded 
with the voice of joy. Riobamba is an immense 
lake. 

However, amidst this unWersal wreck, 
Helena and the Conde were providentially 
saved. They were married, and their 
union was blest" It is worth while to 
compare the passage we have quoted 
here with that which we have taken from 
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Il Vesuviano, iti Friendship's Ofiering^ in 
a preceding page. 

It is hardly necessary for us to add, 
that we rejoice to see The Forget Me 
Net retain its position amidst a host of 
powerful competitors. 

The younger portion of the commu- 
nity is under nrach additional obliga* 
tion for AdcervMmn'9 Juvénile Forget 
Me Not; a Christmas, New Year'ê, and 
Birth-JDay Présent, for Youth ofboth Sexes, 
for 1830. " It is presumed that^ origin- 
ating with the same publisher/' observes 
Mr. Shoberly the Editor, in his Préface, 
" and placed under the same literary su- 
perintendance as the work after which it 
is named ' Ackermann's Juvénile Forget 
Me Not,' needs no stronger reconunen* 
dation than what it dérives from thèse 
circumstances, to parents, to guardians, 
and to the Mends of youth of both sexes, 
who wish to put into the hands of the 
latter an élégant miscellany, adapted to 
their âge and capacity, and containing 
nothing but what is conducive to moral 
improvement, combined vrith pleasing in- 
struction and innocent amusement." The 
présent is a handsome, compact, and ele- 
gantly-embellished little volume, ranging 
well with the stock from which it Has 
sprung. Its weU-designed and choicely 
engraved plates are as follow: — frontis- 
piece, The Prophet, by Singletou and 
Agar; Vignette Title-page, Burney and 
Smart ; The Eiding School, R. B. Davis 
and C. RoUs ; The Schoolmistress, J. M. 
Wright and H. C. Shenton; The Con- 
tented Family, G. Jones, R.A., and H. 
EoUs ; Isabel the Lace-Maker, Christall 
and H. Rolls ; The Fisherman's Family, 
H. and G. Courbould; The Cottagers 
Family, Fox and Hills ; and Playing with 
Time, Miss Sharpe and Romney. 

Respecting the literature of this volume, 
it will be a suffîcient recommendation to 
mention that we find amongst its female 
contributors, Mrs. Hoiland, Susanna 
Strickland, Mrs. Rolls, Mrs. Howitt, 
Isabel Hill, Lctitia Jermyn, L. £. L., 
Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. C. B. Wilson, the 
late Mrs. Cobbold ; amongst the gentle- 
men, J. Montgomery, James and John 
Bird, Harrison, Clare, * the late Rev. W. 
Gillespîe, the Rev. Dr. Booker, Kelly, 
the Rev. F. Skurray, the Old Sailor. the 
Ëttrick Shepherd, the late Edward Rnight, 



the Rev. J. H. Caunter, Luscombe, Deha, 
W. and R. Howitt, Swain, &c. Several 
of the taies, sketches, and poems, are ex- 
ceedingly clever; and particularly wé 
have been stnick with the InvaUd's Pipe, 
a story " transmitted to the Editor as 
the genuine production of the son of a 
British military officer only nine years of 
âge, and composed from a circumstance 
which actually occiured in a noble Ger- 
man ûimily." The construction of this 
pièce is perfect ; and altogether it is friU 
of promise. 

If désert may command success, The 
Amulet cannot be otherwise than emi« 
nently successfrd ; for, certainly, its very 
able and judicious editor, Mr. Hall, bas, 
this year, far surpassed ail his former 
efforts, in literary merit, and in beauty 
and richness of embellishment* Whil^ 
endeavouring," he observes, "to contri- 
bute to the innocent enjoyment of the 
most social period of the year, he has 
never ceased to remember that infonna- 
tîon may be blended with amusement^ 
and that Religion is always most pawer- 
fui when she is inaàe to delight those 
whom it is her office to instruct." — This 
is in a right spirit : Ve love religion with- 
out cant ; and it may be truly said, that 
whilst the more serions portions of The 
Amulet are imbued with meek yet fer« 
vent pîety — the piety of our Christian 
faith— there is not a page in the volume 
that can excite a sneer even from an 
infidel. 

When the public is informed that, for 
the engraving of the frontispiece to The 
Amulet, the sum of one-hundred-and- 
forty-five guineas has been paid, and for 
the engraving of another of its plates, one» 
hundred-and-eighty guineas, its expecta-* 
tion wiU, of course, be raised ; but it will 
not be raised, as is too frequently the case, 
to expérience disappointment : no; each 
of thèse plates is a gem and a wonder of 
its class. The frrst— The Mhistrel of 
Chantoimi, from Pickersgill's charming 
picture exhibited at Somerset Hou se in 
1828 — is engraved by J. H. Robinson, 
with a finnness, a deiicacy, an exquisite 
finish of exécution, which has perhaps 
never been surpassed. It may be said 
that the paioter and the engraver are 
worthy of each other. The plate is illus- 
trated by .a sweetly-effective little poem 
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from the pen of Mrs. PickersgUly author 
of Taies ofthe Harem.* 
' The second of thèse admirable engrav- 
ings is by Henry Le Keux, from a draw- 
ing of Martin's ; ils subject, The Cruci- 
fixion — a combination of the sublime and 
the terrifie-— of ail that is grand with ail 
that is most awful in nature. We shall 
not attempt to describe this plate, for no 
description could do it justice. In com- 
positions of this character, Martin un- 
questionably stands alone. 

Passing over the chaste and dassically- 
designed inscription page, the third em- 
bellishment of this volume is Briggs's well 
known pîcture of the First Intenriew be- 
tween the Spaniards and Peruvians, care- 
fiilly engraved by Greatbach. 

The next is the The Dorty Baim, en- 
graved by Mitchell, from a pamtingby 
Wilkie, poetically illustrated by the Rev. 
WOliam Wilkie, D.D. 

Leslie's picture of The Sisters of 
Bethany, distmguished by it breadth and 
simplicity, its characteristic and touching 
force of expression^ is very finely en- 
graved by Danforth. Its illustrative lines 
by Miss Jewsbury— some of which we 
transcribe^are beautifiil : — 
Picture, thought-chaining picture, I behold 
Thy cedtts darken 'gùnst a sky of gold ; 
HOls made by luntet goigeoiu as the doud. 
And douds, like mouniaini pikd, a stately 
CTOwd: — 

Apd thou hast female fynoÊ — one meekly sad, 
And one, a sister, yet more meekly glad ; 
Beauty and quiet cfn thy page appear— . 
Sunset and woman-Js it thèse I fear ? 
O not for thèse my eye of soul grows dim. 
But heaven is in that fyrm ! Qod breathes in 
Hûn! 

The Naarene is there — and can I know 
The thrilUng words that ftom his lips now flow ; 
Reproof that sinks the spirit hito dust, 
And praise that fills with extacy of trust, 
NoT tum from ail the beauty glowing there, 
Abashcd like her-^e one of too much care ? 

With the exception of Mrs. Quickly's 
portraiture, which does not harmonize 
with our notions of . Shakspeare's dame, 
Smirice's Pédagogue, from the able burin 
of Groodyear, présents a highly characte- 
ristic and humoroi|f scène ; the dramatis 
perwnœ of which are Mrs. Page, Sir Hugh 
Evans, Williani, an d Mrs. Quickly. 

• Vide La Belle Assemblée, voL V. 
page 270. 



I The Gleaner, simple and pleanng in 
design, dear and bright in executioa, is 
' engraved by E. Finden^ from a painting 
by Holmes. 

C. Rolls is the engraver of The Fisher- 
man's Children, truth itself, by Collins. 

Mulready's singular and curions pic- 
ture, The Interior of an Engliah Cottage 
(No. 127 in the Somerset House Exhi- 
bition of 1828) is here given as The 
Anxious Wife, and illustrated by an in- 
teresting taie of Mr. Hall's. The en- 
graver bas done much, but bas not 
found it practicable to transfer to the 
Steel ail the extraordinary effècts of 
light which, upon the canvas^ arrested 
the eye of the spectator. 

Preparing for the Festa — a beautiful 
Italian girl, attended by her maid^ em- 
ployed in decorating her person — is a 
most brilliant and glowing scène, fitnn 
the pencil of Penry Williams, very faith- 
fully and spiritedly engraved by H. Rdls. 
Its iDustration is by Mr. Muller, a young 
poet of considérable talent. « 

Blue spreads th* Italiao heaven abore, 
Blue rolls the evening sea, 

Wbere a white sail gleams like a fiff off dore, 
That is waiting there fi» diee, 

Thou lovdy one, and crowned with flowea ! 

Thou star of eve 'midst the festal hours ! 

The Mandoline, Naples in the Distance, 
is another warm and mellow scène— one 
of Italia's fairest daugfaters listerang 
to the parting song of her lover; the 
design by Uwins, the engraving by 
Bacon t 

They sat beneath a bower, where fidntly died, 
The day-beam qnirered yet o*er ooean*8 b cd ■ 
With amethystine dusters hung on higfa, 
Waved the Hght vine's enwoven canopy ; 
And hx behind the stately dty rose, 
Cafan, in the shadowy beauty of repote. 

One great improvement in the literary 
constitution of The Amulet forces itself 
upon our notice: instead of a hundred 
pièces, or more, as was generally the case 
in former volumes, we bave this year only 
between forty and fiily, some of which 
run to a considérable length, with pro- 
portionate interest. However, instead of 
enumerating either contributions or con- 
tributors, we shall content ourselves with 
a very brief notice of some of the more 
striking. 

The Two Dclhis, a TurkishTale ofthe 
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times of Bajazet and Tamerlane^ is well 
constructed, and carrîes with it an excel- 
lent moral. 

With the inquiry — ^Are there more In- 
habited Worlds than our Globe? — ^by 
Edward Walsh, M.D.^ we confess that 
we are disappointed : ît is curions^ and 
diaplays some ingenuity ; but ita reason- 
ing is not satisfactory^ muchOess conclu- 
sive. For instance, it is assumed that the 
moon is " similar in substance to the 
earth and then we are told, that " it is 
proved she is without air or water, and 
cannot, therefore, support animais or 
vegetables; still less could the other 
planets of the System, which> labourîng 
under the same privations, occupy such 
sites that no animal could exist in them, 
even if they could breathe." Surely this 
is a sad beggîng of the question. It is 
neither more nor less than a misérable 
attempt» upon the basis of a false syUo- 
gîsm, to limit the power of the Creator: 
the accidents of the moon are Afférent from 
those qf the earth; the inhabitants of the 
earth, therefore, could not exist in the moon ; 
consequendy, the moon can have no inha^ 
httants. " But," says Dr. Walsh, " the 
world is still young, and etemity a long 
day." Now, from our earliest youth, we 
have been taught to belieye, that even the 
longest day must have an end; but that, as 
îts name imports, etemity can have no end. 
AUuding to the planets of our System, we 
are afterwards told — ''Thèse glorious 
orbs may be now in préparation for in- 
habitants ; the earth revolved round the 
Sun many âges without any.' — We recol- 
lect that, several yearsago, Dr. Chalmers, 
one of the heads of the Scottish kirk, pub- 
lished a volume of lectures, or sermons, 
the object of which was to shew that the 
science of astronomy was not inimical to 
divine révélation. With the beat inten- 
tions in the world, the worthy Dr., in the 
exercise of his ratiocinative powers, ilonn- 
dered tremendously amidst a wildemess 
of broken metaphors and inflated periods. 
His disciple, too, Mr. Irving, if we are not 
misinformed, has served up some curions 
dishes of divinity and astronomy. Unless 
such subjects be discussed by persons in 
, every respect compétent to the task, it is 
betterfor them to remain untouched for 
ever. 

If we have fouud cause for dissatisfac- 



tion in Dr. Edward Walsh's astronomical 
inquiries, we have been proportionately 
interested, gratified, and informed, by the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Walsh's paper on The 
First Invasion of Ireland, with some Ac- 
count of the Irish Herculaneum. It is a 
singularly curions and valuable produc- 
tion. 

The Glen of St Kylas, by the author of 
Letters from the East; and A Taie of 
Pentland, by the Ettnck Shepherd, are 
very powerfril and impressive sketches. 

Our old favourite. Miss Mitford, has 
treated us with a view of A Castle in the 
Air. How we do wish that she would 
leave off her cricket-playing ! 

Amongst the poetry of The Amulet, we 
have been greatly pleased with A Lay of 
the Martyrs, by the Ettrick Shepherd; 
and with An Old Man's Story, by Mrs. 
Howitt ; the latter reminding us forcibly 
— too forcibly — of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner. The names of Mrs. Hemans, 
Allan Cunningham, Pringle, Mrs. Opie» 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, L. E. L.^ Crofton 
Croker, the Rev. T. Dale, &c., are not 
dishonoured by thcîr productions. We 
perceive that one very pretty poetical 
effusion— The Banks of the Dove, writ- 
ten on leaving my Native Village in Early 
Youth— is by M. T. Sadler, Esq., M.P. 

Now, by way of bonne bouche, we have 
to advert to Annie Leslie, a delightfîil 
Irish story, by Mrs. Hall ; a story which> 
graphical as one of Wilkie's domestic pic- 
tures, and highly dramatic, çontains some 
sweet, tender, thrilling touches of nature» 
conceived and expressed with ail the 
genuine pathos of Auld Robin Gray.— 
Annie Leslie is a smart Irish lass — the 
daughter, by-the-by, of an English father 
and a Scotch mother. ' She is courted by 
James M'Cleary, an honest, wann hearted 
peasant Annie cordiaUy retums his af- 
fection, but, unfortunatdy, she has ac- 
quired some proficiency in the female ac- 
complishments of teasing and flirtation. 
She has another suitor, old Andrew 
Furlong, the publican, favoured by her 
mother. The lovers quarrd, and James 
takes himself off in a huff. Mrs. Hall 
shall describe the immediately ensuing 
scène herself : — 

There was a fèarfîil reality about the joath^s' 
fiu^weD that startled the maiden, obatinate as 
she was^^er heart beal violently, and the 
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démon of coquetty w«s overpowered by her 
naturalljr affectionate feelingi. Sbe calledy fidnt- 
Ij «t fint James, James, dêar James;*' and 
poor little PhOlis scampered down the lane, as 
if she comprehended her mistress^s wisb. Pre- 
sently, Annie was certain she heard fbotsteps 
approaching ; her first movement was, to spring 
fonrard, and her next (alas ! for coquetry), to 
retire into the parlour and await the retmn of 
her lorer ; — what she wished to be true love 
bade her beliere;** there she stood, her eyes 
freed from their tears, and tumed from the open 
window. Presentlj the gâte was onbuched; 
in another moment a hand softiy pressed her 
aim, and a deep drawn sigfa broke upon her ear. 

** He i» very sony," thonght she, " and so 
am I." She tumed round, and beheld the 
good humoured rosy ûtce of mine host of the 
public His yeUow bob wig erenly placed over 
bis giey hair; his Sunday suit well brushed; 
and his embroidered waistcoat(pea green ground, 
with blue roses and scarlet lilies), corering, by 
its immense lapelles, no very juvénile rotundity 
of figure. Poor Annie, she was absolutely 
dumb: had Andrew been an homed owl she 
could not bave shrunk with morehorror from his 
grasp. Her silence affimled her senior lover an 
opportunity of uttering, or rather growling fbrth 
his « propmaL'* « Ye see. Miss Ledie, I see 
no reaaon why we two shouldnH be married, be- 
case I bave more regard for ye, tin to one, than 
any young feUow could bave ; for l'm a man of 
exparience, and know wrong from ri^t, and 
right from wrong — which is ail one. Y*er 
fiitfaer, but more espedaUy y'er mother (who bas 
océans of sensé, for a woman), are for me ; and 
beautiful as ye are, and more beautiAil for sartin 
than any girl in the land, yet ye can*t know 
what*s good for ye as well as they I And ye 
abaU bave a jaunting car — a bran new jannting 
car of y*er owv, to go to mass or church, as may 
suit y'er conscience ; for l'd be fàr from putting 
a chain upon ye, barring one of roses, whidi 
Cupid waves, as the song says, *for aU true 
constant loviers.' Now Miss, machree, it being 
ail settled — for sure y*re too wise to refuse sich 
an ofièr ! — ^here, on my two bare knees ; in the 
moon bames, that Romeyo swore by, in the 
play I saw when I was as good as own man to 
an honourable member o* parliament, — (it was in 
this service he leamed to make long speeches, 
on which he prided himself greatly) — do I swear 
to be to you a kind and fidthful husband — and 
true to you and you alone.** 

Mister Andrew sank sJowly on his knees, for 
the sake of eomfort resting his dbows on the 
window sill, and took forcible possession of 
Annie's hand ; who, angry, mortified, and be- 
wildered, hardly knew in what set terms to vent 
her dis|>leasuie. Ju&t at this criais the garden 



gâte opened; and little PhiDis, who bymuch 
suppressed growling had maniièsted herwrath at 
the dumsy conrtship of the wortfay host, sprang 
joyously out of the window. Before any altéra- 
tion could take place in the attitudes of the 
parties, James Me Cleary ttood before &em, 
boiling with jeakrasy and rage. So, Mifs 
Leslie — a very pretty manner youVe treated me 
in ; — and it was for that carca9e (and be posbed 
his foot againat Andrew Furlong), that ye 
trampled me lik» the dust ; it was becauac he bas 
a few more bits o* dirty bank-notes, that he 
scraped by being a Hck-plate to an onworthy 
mimber, who sould his oountiy to the Union and 
Lord Castkreagfa : but yell sup sotiow for it— ye 
wiH, Annie Leslie, for y'er love is wid me, bad 
as ye are ; y'er cheek bas blushed, y*er eye bas 
bright*ned, y*er heart bas bate for me, as it 
never will fbr you^ ye fbolish, foolish ould cratur, 
who thinks the finest — the hoHest feeling that 
Ood gives us, can be bought with goold ! But 
I am donc ; as ye bave sowed, Annie, so reap. 
I fbrgive ye— thongh my heart — my heavt is 
tom— ahnost, ahnost broken ; ibr I tboof^t ye 
fiuthfU— I was wonnd up in ye — ye were the 

oore of my h ear t a nd now *' the young 

man pressed his head against a cheny tree, 
whose wide spreading brandies ovenhadowed the 
cottage, unable to articulate. Annie, mnch af- 
foctedy rushed into the gaiden, and took his 
hand afièctionately ; he tumed upon her a 
withering look, for the jeakrat fit was waxing 
stronger — 

What ! do ye want to make more sport of 
me to please y*er ywrng and handwmt lover? 
Oh I that ever I shonld throw ye from me.** 
He flung backber hand, and tumed to the gâte ; 
but Andrew, the gallant Andrew, thought it 
behoved him to interfère when fais ladye-lore 
was treated in such a disdainful manner ; and 
afler having, with his new green silk handker- 
chief, carefully dusted the knees of his scaxlet 
plush breeches, came forward — 

I take it that that*a a cowardly thing for 

you to do, James Me Cleary — a cow ** 

" MTïat do you say !*' vodfèrated James, 
whose passion had now found an object to vent 
itself on,— '^did you dare call me a coward?** 
He seized the old man by the throat, and griping 
him as an eagle would a land tortoise, held him 
at arm's length : " Look ye, ye fiit ould calÇ if 
ye were my equal in âge or strength, it iso*c 
talking t6 ye l'd be ; but l'd scora to ill trate a 
man of y'er years — thongh l'd give a thousaod 
pounds this minute that ye were young oioagli 
for a fidr fight, that I migfat have the gloiy to 
break every bons in y'er body— but there !'*— 
He flung his weighty captive from him with so 
mudi violence, that mine host found himself 
extcnded amid a quantity of white-beart cab- 
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bages ; -while poor James sprang amid the elder 
treesy whîch beibre had been his place of happy 
coneemhnent, and rushed away. 

James actually goes to sea — poor An- 
nie is misérable — her father and mother 
are brought to ruîn through the villany 
of their absentée landlord's agent— and 
old Andrew Furlong is forced upon her, 
as the only mode of preserving them ail 
from OTerwhelming destruction. At the 
very moment, however, that the almost 
^yî"g g'rf «s about to offer herself up as 
a sacrifice, a rescne arrives in the persons 
of the retumed sailor and his captain/ the 
generous brother of Leslie's lanJlord. At 
iength, though 

Strange it may appear, Annie made an excel- 
lent wiffe, never flirted the least bit in the world, 
except with her husband; and practically re- 
membered her fiither's wise and beautiful text — 
** / hav€ been young and now am old, yet have 
I not êeen the righieous forsaken^ nor his seed 
begging their bread,'*'* 

The story itself is long, but full of 
Hght and shade, and sparkling sketches 
of character. Alick the Traveller, one of 
its primary agents, is a capital portrait. 
The pièce might be transferred to the 
stage with delightful effect. 

Of Mrs. Hall's Juvénile Forget Me Not, 
a Christnuu and New Year^s Oift, orBirth^ 
Day Présent, for the Year 1830, we can 
consciendously repeat the praise we ac- 
corded to the former volume of the work 
— we believe it contaîns not a single 
pièce, " prose or verse, that bas not a 
direct tendency to correct vice, or to pro- 
mote virtue — to excite and foster kind, 
amiable, and benevolent feelings." Mrs. 
Hall herself, the late Mrs. Barbauld, Al- 
lan Cunningham, Mrs. Howitt, J. Mont- 
gomery, the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D., 
Miss Mitford, the Author of Selwyn, Miss 
Jewsbury, R. Howitt, Mr. Hall, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, Mrs. Hofiand, Charles 
Swain, Delta, Agnes Strickland, Mrs. 
Opie,.Dr. E. Walsh, the Author of Letters 
iirom the £ast, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
&c. have liberally contributed their aid. 
The embellishments this year are on a 
larger scale than those of the last, and 
most of them supenor in merit. In fact, 
several are finished in a style of excel- 
lence that would not discrédit the larger 
Annuals. Independently of the Inscrip- 
tion Plate and the Vignettes, we notice 



My Brother, The Favourite of the Flock, 
Bob-Cherry, Hugh Littiejohn, Esq., The 
Blind Sailor, Heartsease, Holiday Time, 
and The Goldfinch, respectively painted 
and engraved by Ross and Thomson, 
Hobday and Edwards, Miss Ross and 
Greatbach, D. M'Clise and C. RoUs, W. 
Bigg and H. Rolls, Mrs. Ward and 
Thomson, D. M'Clise and H. Rolls, Rich- 
ter and Bacon, and Miss Chalon and 
Cochran. — We have only to add, that the 
book is precisely, in every sensé, what a 
book for children ought to be. 

The Gem bas reached us at the eleventh 
hour ; yet we will pay due attention to 
its briUiancy. This tenu is not employed 
sarcastically, or for the sake of a play 
upon vwords : for, with référence to its 
size — the size and gênerai exécution of its 
plates— the quality of its paper, though 
rather too blue in its tint — and even in 
its list of contributors — the présent vo- 
lume of the Gem is, compared with its 
former, really brittiant. In a ''lengthy" 
Préface, of sufficient self-complacency, 
we are informed — had our eyes been in- 
adéquate to the discovery — that "the 
width and length of the book are greater, 
and its bulk is less. Two advantages 
have been thus obtained ; the size of the 
plates being considerably extended, and 
as much letter-press being contained in 
288 pages as would have filled 360 on the 
previous scale." 

The plates of The Gem, includmg the 
Vignette Title, drawn by Corbould, and 
engraved by Engleheart, are thirteen in 
number. This department pf the work 
is, as before, under the care of A. Cooper, 
R.A.; and, though many of the engrav- 
ings are sadly déficient in high and déli- 
cate finish, appearing as though Ihey had 
been hurried prematupely before the pub- 
lic, that gentieman must, we apprehend, 
be better pleased with the exécution than 
he had cause to be last year. 

Rose Malcolm, the frontispiece, exhi- 
bits a spirited horse combat between two 
well-mounted knights, one on a black, 
the other on a white charger. No artist 
of the présent day is so Completel y au fait 
in such subjects as Cooper, fi-om one of 
whose paintings this plate has been very 
faithftiUy engraved by C. Rolls. 

In The Gipsy Belle, Mr. Leslie has 
been less successful than usual in deli- 
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neadng the true gipsj character. She is 
a boldy confident^ forward young woman, 
at whose fate^ sketched by Delta, the 
poet, we are not yery much surprisefl. 
Duncan is the engraver. 

Howard's beautifîil pîcture of The In- 
fant Bacchus broiight by Mercury to the 
Nymphs, is a plate of great interest, the 
subject is so delightfuUy treated by the 
painter. The engraying is by Edwards. 
We are well disposed to give a pordon of 
Mr. T. K. Hervey's happily descriptive 
lines :— 

Bj a blue stream, that, like the streams of old, 
Tbrougfa Taules echoing to immortal tread, 
-..Long ère Pactolus — flowed o*er lands of gold. 
And uttered tones, bj ipiriti only lead, 
Redine ibur beingg, of tinearthlj form— 
Shapes such as vanidied widi the golden time. 
But corne again to poet*s visions, warm 
As when the woild was in its ^^wing prime, 
£re beauty wore the Promethean cuise : — 
To dream of such is immortality ! 
Wltness the Chian, with his deathless verse ! 
And near them—wisdom throoed within his 
eye, 

And thougfat upon his fôrehead — in the shade 
Of andent trees, that whisper in his ear 
A knowledge and a mystery, — is laid 
The old Silenus t — listening, aU to hear 
The oracles that speak from stream and tree, 
And gazing through the amethystine air, 
Into the c u ipyrean, silently I 
To mortal ken—if mortal ken werc there, — 
There*s nothing lives between them and the 
skies, — 

A purple océan, and a ship of light I 
But they hâve caugbt a munnur — and their eyes 
Watch a hx vision, in its earthward flight ( 
And, lo ! beti^een the valley and the sun, 
A floating glory, and a rush of wings, 
Ambrosial breeses o*er the earth that run. 
And harpings in the air from viewlessstrings !— 
0*er that Egyptian Tempe*s sacred springs, 
Hovers the Triple God upon a gale 
Brought, ^itb him, from the dues ; then folds 
his wings. 

And, like an arrow, stoops upon the vale, — 
That rings with music, and the voioe of mirth, 
Waters that laugh, and woods that prophesy, 
TiU like a heart-dream fiiding in its birth, 
The white-robed bearer seeks the distant sky. 
And the diild Bacchus treads the sbouting 
earth. 

The Stolen Interview, by Shenton, after 
J. P. Stephanoff, is altogether a chamring 
plate. Wilkie's Saturday Night, engraved 
by Mitchell, exhibits the accustomed tact 



and humour of the painter, and is not un- 
amusingly illustrated. — Humphrys has 
been eminently successiiil in the fidelity 
and brilliancy with which he has transfer- 
red to the steel a strikingly characteristic 
design of Chalon's — ^The Coquette. — The 
Love Letter, engraved by Warren, from 
a painting of Smirke's, is well concetred ; 
but the Ëditor of The Gem — or somebody 
else — has betrayed a lapse of taste in the 
third stanza of the illustration. 

£dmon8tone's Hait on the March is a 
pleasing subject, interestingly treated. 
Greatbach, the engraver, has been very 
careful in preserving the expression. 

In Verona, painted by poor Boning- 
ton, and engraved by W. I. Cooke, the 
lights are almost dazzling, and the per- 
spective is very fine : two or three weeks* 
more labour would have rendéred this 
plate a treasure. 

Tyre, painted by Creswîck, and en- 
graved by Lacey, is reaDy a splendid 
production-. 

Having seen what we have seen, and 
seeing what we see, we shaU offer no 
remark upon The Ruins of Trionto, en- 
graved by W. R. Smith, from a drawing 
of Martin's. However, we dare say the 
engraver did not receive a hundred and 
eighty guineas for h*s labour. 

The Mamelukes, engraved by Warren, 
présent another triumph of Cooper's ge- 
nius in horse-paînting. 

If the literature of The Gem be not de- 
serving of praise, on the score of merit, 
it is entitled to respectfril mention, as ex- 
hibiting évident improvement, and— on 
the part of the editor— >de8ire to ezcd. 
We must just take leave to hint to seve- 
ral of the contributors, whose names 
stand sufficiently iiigh, that it is not quite 
gênerons of them to send ail their good 
pièces to the established Annuals, and to 
reserve those of an inferior stamp for The 
Gem. It must be sufficiently obvions 
that such writers as the following are 
more than compétent to the laboiu' re- 
quired: — ^Horace Smith, Delta, Kenney, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Archdeacon 
Wrangham, Mrs. Balmanno, Came, Bow- 
ring, Redding, Richard and Mary Howitt, 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, Clare, Lord Nugent, 
Malcolm, Miss Mitford, Cunningharo, 
Miss M. A. Browpe, Hogg, Miss Isabd 
Hill, T. Roscoe, Jerdan, the Author of 
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The Castillan, Miss Bowles, C. B. Sheri- 
dan, Cariing^on, J. Montgomciy, &c. 

One of the beat and most interesting 
plates in the preceding volume of The 
Gem, was Leslie's Widow. It was illus- 
trated — burlesqued rather— by a pièce 
of deplorably trashy prose fîrom Charles 
Lamb. Isabel Hill bas this year con- 
tributed some stanzas which render jus- 
tice to that picture, to the subject, and 
to the sex. But we can proceed no farther 
with The Geœ, for 

The LUerary Souvenir h?L%^\VBi made its 
appearance ; and that also demands, de- 
serves, and Riust receive some notice at 
our hands. Our regret is, that neither 
space nor time will allow us to treat it 
accordîng to its déserts — especially its 
literature, which is, as usual, of a very 
high order. But, first of its plates ; for 
thèse, too, several of them, will excite 
great interest 

At the top of the list deservedly stands 
a whole length portrait — a very faithiul, 
striking, and impressive one<^f Mrs. Sid- 
dons, as Lâdy Macbeth, engraved by C. 
Rolls, from a paiating by the late G. H. 
Harlowe. 

A charming Portrait of the Hon. Miss 
by Leslie, is finely engraved by Dan- 
Ibrth. 

Howard's Oberon and Titania (sweetly 
illustrated by Herve/s poetical pen) is a 
beautiful picture ; but, according to our 
fancy — possibly an erroneous one— the 
figure of Titania is neither suffidently 
petite, nor sufficiently sylph-like. The 
foliage, the moonlight effects, and ail the 
landscape portion of the scène, are delight- 
ftil. The graver of Edwards has emu- 
lated the pencil of Howard. 

Westall, in his Childe Harold and 
lanthe, has not donc justice either to him- 
self or to the noble poet The thingis 
altogether too fantastical : without achiev- 
ing grâce, the artist has abandoned dig- 
nity. The engraving is by Portbury. 

The Sale of the Pet Lamb is a touching 
dramatic scène, treated very successfully, 
in the Flemish style, by Collins. C. RoUs 
has been equally successful in the en- 
graving. 

The Brigands' Cave, also ably engraved 
by C. Rolls, though without ail requisite 
softness, is from a beautiiul and strongly 
characteristic picture by Uwins. The 



respective countenances of the brigand, 
his wife, and a lovely sleeping child, are 
finely contrasted. 

Simple and chaste in its composition, 
The Sisters of Scio is a finely-drawn group 
of two Greek girls seated on a rock, in a 
State ef utter déjection. The design is by 
Phalipon; the delicately-executed en- 
graving by H. Rolls ; the illustration-ra 
subject quite in her way — ^by Mrs. He- 
mans. 

Goodall's engraving of Allston's noble 
picture of Jacob^s Dream, from the col- 
lection of Lord Egremont, is eminently 
meritorious. What a sensé of vastness, 
of immensity, is conveyed to the eye, in 
this little plate ! 

Chalon's FiUe bien gardée is a clever 
conception, as deverly executed by pen- 
cil, and by the graver of C. Rolls. The 
lady is, indeed, stately as a ''sîlver 
swan but — ^is she not outrageously tall ? 

The sentiment of The Discovery — 
painted by F. P. Stephanoff, and engraved 
'by Groodyear — is exquisitely expressed. 
Two lovely sisters dieeover a name carved 
in the bark of a tree : the name ie Rosa- 
lie ; but it eught to have been Rowbna. 
The misnomer, however, is happily ex- 
plained. 

The Toumament, from a drawing of 
Martin's, should have been admirable; 
but, though comparisons are deemed 
odlous, it is impossible, at ail times, to 
refrain from making them ; and, in this 
view, we cannot but regard the présent 
engraving as a failure. It seems, indeed, 
as though none but Le Keux is fully 
compétent to the task of translatmg the 
splendid conceptions of Martin. 

The closing plate of the volume is a 
Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Belgrave, ap- 
parently from the same original, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, as that which en- 
riched the commencing No. of the présent 
séries of La Belle AsasiiBLBE. We 
shrink not from comparison. 

For a moment, we must digress. In 
his prefatory advertisement, Mr. Watts 
makes the foUowing statement:— 

Upon the aothority and in acoordance 
with the eximple of a painter of die hi^est 
distincdon in Ûs pro^saion, a daim has lately 
been advanced, by certàin artiita, to a copyri^t 
in aH the pietinres they have ever painted, that 
have not been purchased with a spécifie under- 
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ttanding to tbe oontnurj ; althou^ the ptrties 
who may desiie to engr&ve thcm, ihoold haTe 
recehred the ftiU peimitsioD of the proprietorf bo 
to do. 

Mr. Watts ought to be at no loss how 
to act in such a case : — peremptorily re- 
sist the claim — laugh at the mean, con- 
temptible, unprincîpled impudence of the 
man who (lares to make it. Last œonth, 
in our remarks upon "The Family Li- 
brary," we gave expression to our own 
ideas on the subject ; now we shall quote 
those of the spirited £ditor of the Monthly 
Magazine : — 

Fonnerly, when an artist sold bis work, it 
was une affaire Jinie : the business was doeed, 
and the proprietor did what he liked with his 
property. But of late yean, since the " Forget 
Me Nots,*' and other Annuals, hâve sent en- 
graTers in punuit of popular subjects, the paint- 
ers hâve had the chicaneiy, and the name ia not 
beyond the thing, to say, that though they sold 
the picture, they did not sell the right to ha?e 
it copied ; and they have actuaDy in sereral in- 
stances made fierce battle with individuals who, 
from mere liberality to the publishers of thèse 
Works, had aDowed litde sketches of their pic- 
tuies to be taken. This, howerer, is mere cox- 
oombry ; and oould go no ftirther, if the noble- 
men and gendemen who purdiase pictures should 
peremptorily express their contempt for sucfa an 
fanpttdent assumpdon. We know an instance 
in which a third-iate artist had the impudence 
to Write a letter to a man of rank, actuaUy re- 
monstrating with him for haring lent one of his 
pictures to the publisher of an AnnuaL The 
noble lord, who had originally bought the per- 
formance merely to assist a struggling candidate 
for bread, cooDj told him, that be would sufièr 
no silly interférence of the kind ; but that if the 
artist wished to cancel the purdiase, he was wel- 
oome to take badc his paltry picture in his hand. 
The puppy of the pencU instandy ielt his foolery, 
and with some blundering apology for his pre- 
sumpdon slunk out of the house. 

The literature of this volume, more 
particularly its prose, is, as we have ob- 
served, of a high order. Spécial favou- 
rites of our's are — The Love-Draught, a 
Taie of the Barrow Side, by the Author 
of High-ways and By-ways (an impres- 
sive lesson to the ignorant, against the 
superstitions employment lof philtres) > 
An Incident at Sea, by the Author of the 
Kuzzilbash (most graphicaUy and aâect- 
ingly sketched) The City of the Désert, 
by Derwent Conway ; — The Smugglers' 
Isle^ a Taie of the Sca> by Leitch Ritchie^ 



Author of Taies and Confessions The 
Forest of Sant' Eufemia, a Calabrian 
Taie, by the Author of Ckinstantinople in 
18t8 The Confession, by John Galt(a 
story of homicide, powerful and impres- 
give);— The Bachelor's Bridai, by the 
Author of Selwyn Ithran the Demoniac, 
by WiUiam Howitt (a Hebrcw sketch, 
wild, striking, and Imaginative) The 
Last of the Stonn, by the Author of Taies 
of the O'Hara Family (an exciting narra- 
tive of incidents at tîie close of the Irish 
rébellion of 1798). 

Of the poetry in The Sauvenir-^we la- 
ment that we have no room for spécimens 
— we have been most pleased with— A 
Legend of the Drachenfels, by W. M. 
Praed ; — The Dying Mother to her Infant, 
by Caroline Bowles The Magic Glass, 
The Sisters of Scio, and The Mirror m 
the Deserted Hall, by Mrs. Hemans 
Oberon and Titania, by T. K. Hervey 
The Anniversary, by Alaric A. Watts; — 
Where is Miss Myrtle ? The Neglected 
ChOd, by T. H. Bayly, &c 

Really we are quite sturprised at the 
Uste, talent, and gênerai élégance which 
are displayed in the annual volumes now 
produced for the youthful classes ; emu- 
lating, as it were, the more pretending 
display of those for children of a larger 
growth." The New Yeaf^s Gi/i, and Ju- 
vénile Souvenir, edUed by Mrs. Alarie 
Watts, ÎB positively beautiful ; in every 
respect a marked improyement on its 
predecessor. Not only are the designs 
aU that could be wished, and more than 
could be expected, but they are finely en- 
graved. Little Flora, the frontispiece, is 
a charming portrait, painted by Boaden, 
and engraved by Edwards ; and, the Vig- 
nette Title, Children in an Armoury, en- 
graved by Chevalier, from a spirited 
drawing by Frank Howard, is almost 
fascinating. The other plates, which we 
have room only to enumerate withont 
characterising, are the productions of 
painters and engravers respectively as 
foUow :— Toinette, Pegler and H. RoDs; 
Blind Willie and his Sister, Smgleton and 
C. RoDs; The Broken, Pitcher, Gains- 
borough and H. Robinson ; The Thunder 
Storm, Singlcton and Chevalier; The Cot- 
tage Door, R. Westall and H. RoDs; 
French and English, Hamilton and Ed- 
glcheart : Aœy and hcr Dog, Purcell and 
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Baker ; Visit to the Grandmaniina, Gom- 
pertz and Baker ; and Little Goody Two- 
Shoes, Shee and H. RoUs. 

To convey some idea of the hïgh lîterary 
talent by which Mrs. Watts's claims to 
extenaive patronage is sanctioned, we 
must be allowed also to mention some of 
her writers : — Mrs. Hemans^ T. K. Her- 
vey. Miss Strickland^ the Author of Con- 
stantinople in Miss M. A. Browne^ 
Barry Comwall^ Mary and Richard Ho- 
witt, Derwent Conway, T. Pringle, Miss 
Jewsbury^ the Author of The Rival 
Crusoe8> Mrs. Opie^ Cyrus Redding^ Mrs. 
Hofland, the Author of Recollections of 
the Peninsula, Sneyd Edgeworth, J. F. 
Hollings, Sec 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe^ in his Préface to 
The Juvénile Keepsake for 1830, after en- 
largîng upon the nature and merit of its 
contents, complimenting his contributors, 
&C., and remarking that it is '^adapted 
to différent ranks and grades, from the 
âges of eight and ten to a much more ad- 
Yanced period," observes, what may be 
important to many readers, that " another 
feature of this year's volume is, ^at it 
contains less of a sentimental or romantic, 
more of a domestic and lively interest, — 
more incident and adventure, and nothing 
of too grave and sombre a hue. Reli- 
gious principle and example, at the same 
time, have been kept strictly in view, and 
may be gathered from the aim and moral 
of almost every story in the séries. As 
an additional claim, the volume has this 
year been enlarged from fourteen to near- 
ly sixteen sheets, while it is confined to 
the same price (only that of the other 
Juvénile Annuals) ; besides the beauty 
and doseness of the letter-press, which 
embraces at least one third more than 
any of its contemporaries, and nearly 
equals the larger annuals." — If ever the 
public were gainers by compétition, cer- 
tainly they are so in the case of thèse élé- 
gant and highly-embellished yearly vo- 
lumes. We hope the spirit of émulation 
will not be such as to overleap the mark, 
to the ultimate loss of the proprietors : it 
puzzles ufl to leam by what means they 
are enabkd to cover their enormous ex- 
penses, much less to make a profit by 
their labours. This, however, is their 
concem, not our's. Mr. Roscoe's is a 
very tasteful volume, an improvement in 



ail respects upon that of last year, and 
evidently suited to readers far beyond the, 
I âge of eight or ten. His plates are as 
foUow : — The Heir of Newton Buzzard, 
drawn by J. M. Wright, engraved by 
Carter, and illustrated by a poem in four 
cantos, from the pen of the late Mrs. John 
Hunter;— The Vignette Title, A Do- 
mestic Scène, painted by F. P. Stephanoff, 
engraved by Portbury, and iUustrated by 
a pleasing little sketch in prose, from the 
Author of the Flower Show The Bail 
Dress, drawn by Corbould, engraved by 
Bacon, and illustrated by the Author of 
The Flower Show;— View of the Castle 
of Phalz upon the Rhine, engraved by 
Kdsall, from a drawing by Prout, and 
poetically illustrated by Planché; — The 
Mask, painted by Gill, and engraved by 
Chevalier ; — The Orphan's Prayer, drawn 
by J. M. Wright, engraved by Portbury, 
and poetically illustrated by the Rev. H. 
Stebbing ; — The DesertedVillagers, drawn 
by Chisholm, engraved by H. RoUs, and 
illustrated by a taie of Mrs. Hoiland's ;— 
and The Diamond Ring, drawn by Por- 
ter, and engraved by Chevalier. 

Of Mr. Roscoe's assistants, we have 
mentioned several as illustrators of the 
plates. Amongst them we also find— 
Miss A. M. Porter, Mrs. Opie, £mily 
Taylor, R. Hill, the Author of Lorenzo 
de Medici, Jerdan, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Landon, Wm. Howitt, J. Montgomery, 
P. F. Tytler, Mrs. Sargant, the Rev. H. 
Caunter, Miss J. £. Roscoe, Leitch 
Ritchie, the Rev. H. Stebbing, the Author 
of the Rival Crusoes, Luscombe, Chorley, 
T. Pringle, Agnes Strickland, &c. 

We must now be permitted to remark, 
in justice to ourselves and to the exer- 
tions we have made, that of the eieven 
Annuals, a view of which we have, at a 
great sacrifice of other matter, brought 
before the readers of La Belle Assem- 
bles, in thèse pages, few, if any, are yet 
fairly before the public Our elucidation 
of their nature and character, given in a 
libéral spirit, and without parttality or 
invidiousness, may, in many instances, 
serve to assist them in their choice. The 
LandêcapeAnmtal, The Keepsake, The Bijou, 
and some others of minor note, have not 
yet reached us ; and if they had, ail fiur- 
ther notice must, from necessity, have been 
postponed till the ensuing month. 

2 £ 2 
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TH£ ROSIJBRE 

Fmm the time of Rabelais until the 
présent hour» Suresne bas been famed for 
its exécrable wînes^ its ugly women^ and 
ïti superior breed of huge donkejs^ Si- 
tnated as this village is^ in the yidnitj of 
8t Clond, the witty and satirical cour- 
tiers of royal and impérial dynasties hâve 
possessed abundant matter for odious 
eomparisons." I had resided for many 
yéars in the capital of the civilized 
"woMf* the name of Suresne was familiar 
to my ears — it was a harsh, Jarring sound, 
a term of obloquy and repreach ; in ail 
tny perambtdations I had never been 
tempted to visit the place. A circum- 
stance^ however^ occurred during the au- 
tumn of last year, which led me to the 
birth-place of ug^ women^ in the Com- 
pany of three of the most beautiful, hazle- 
eyed daughters of Britain. One of thèse 
ladîes, who might hare served as a model 
for m Madonna^ was a Catfaolic^ and had 
just completed her éducation in the cou- 
vent of ScBurs Noiret in Paris ; the other 
two 'were her cousins^ the daughters of 
8!r T., and had corne to the continent 
fer the pnrpose of accompanying their fair 
relative to her native country. Previously 
to her departure, however. Miss Emily B. 
had resoîved upon performing a pilgri- 
mage to Mount Calvary ; I mean tiot the 
sacred rock in Palestine, but Mount Saint 
Valerien, a MH the most ekvated within a 
dozen miles of the French capital. Since 
the retum of the Bourbons^ the royal 
family annnally perform a pUgrimage 
thither during Passion Week. I was for- 
tunate enough to be selected by the ladies 
to accompany them. Thetoneof conversa- 
tiotr and manners which prevailed during 
tins delightful exctu-sion, may be readily 
divined : it was a day ibrming an epoch 
-^a day inscribed with red letters in the 
journal of life, and which In fhture dmes 
will be looked upon with mixed- feelings 
of pleasure and regret. 

We Icft Paris in Sur H.'s travelling 
carrîage, at an eariy hour^ and, pasaing 
through Saint Cloud, we reached the foot 
ùf Mount Saint Valerien at ten o'clock* 
It was one of those fine autumnal mom- 
ings by no means of uncommOn occur- 
rence on the bsnks of the Seine. We 



DE SURESNE. 

alightcd, and began to proceed oo fbot by 
a winding patb-way which led us through 
numerous vineyards, here and there in- 
tersected by slips of ground planted with 
rose bushes then in full blossom. The 
fragrant odours would have been quite 
overcommg, but from the relief by find* 
ing ourselves every now and then among 
the vines bending under the weîght of 
their fruit At length we reached the en-* 
trance of the endosure, within about fifty 
yards of the summit of the Mount Here 
commences what is denominated the first 
station. It consists of a small chapel, at 
die extremity of which b a sculptured 
représentation, rather an uncouth one, of 
the Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane. 
At this place the pilgrims stop to redte 
a prayer, and then go on to the other sta- 
tions, of which there are eight, each hav- 
ing a chapel, containing statues or paint- 
ings of the Passion of Christ ; and whea 
at last the summit of the Mount is at- 
taîned, a large wooden cross, with a figure 
of natural size nailed upon it, strikes the 
Christian visitor with reverential awe^ 
An estensive édifice, in Napoleon's time 
a military establishment, and at présent 
the dwelling of missionaries, is undeserv- 
ing notice ; but a littie to the left is a 
beautiful chapel, erected by the Duchess 
of Angouleme — a ^îw-twiife of the Church 
of the HolySepulchreat Jérusalem. From 
the plateau of Mount Valerien, a magni- 
ficent landscape présents itself to the eye> 
surpassing in beauty the view from the 
terrace of St Crermains, or the far-fomed 
Arcadian one from Richmond Hill. The 
sides of the mount, covered with vines 
and rose bushes, green, purple, and red ; 
at the foot, the shining waters of the 
Seine ,* to the right, the palaces and gar- 
dens of Saint Cloud and Meudon ; in the 
back grôund, Versailles and Marly ; and 
before you, Notre Dame, St Geneviève, 
the column of the Place Vendôme^ and 
the gilded dome of the Hôtel des Invalides. 
A littie below the spot where the laige 
crucifix is placed, is a public cemetery ; 
but as it bas been established only withîn 
four or five ytm, and its distance ût» 
Paris is considérable, it has received but 
few tenants; and there are at présent no 
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more than a dozen sepulchral monuments, 
most of them of a costly description. 
AmoDgst them we remarked the splendid 
one erected to the memory of a Rusaian 
Princcss. From this we passed to one of 
a more humble nature ; yet my fah- com- 
panîona contemplated it with more of me- 
lancholy pleasure than the storied urn 
and animated bust" of the northem Prin- 
cess. It was a sraall, slender column of 
white marfole, surmounted by a slab of 
the same material, and upon it was placed 
a chaplet of roses, which, from its wither- 
ed appearance, indicated that probably a 
twehremonth had passed away since it 
had been fi*esh and blooming. The in- 
scriptioo, in Uack letters, upon the rimple 
monument, was Cif-g(t MademoiseUê Clé^ 
menée — âgée de sùfans; and the folio wing 
beautiful Unes from Malherbe^ served as 
an appropriate epitaph : — 

*^ EBe étoit de ce monde^ 

Où les phu belles choses 

Ont le pire destin 9 

Et rote elle a vécu ce que ment les roses^ 
L'espace d*un matlD.*' 

The spot was surrounded wlth light, 
élégant iron railings, and the enclosure 
was planted with odoriferous flowers and 
rose bushes of the smallest kind, bearing 
a délicate flower, each not larger than 
would hare been sufficient to cover the 
month of the little innocent when alive. 
The ladies felt a strong temptation to 
commit a pious theft, and phick one— 
only one — bud from the hallowed ground; 
but in France, even the rude' hand of the 
rustic respects the dwelllng of the dead. 
The idea wae sufficient, and we departed 
without taking away the living mémento, 
the very essence, I may say, of what was 
once the beauttful Clémence. As we 
were descending the Mount, but not by 
the direct road which leads to Suresne, 
whither we had ordered our coachman to 
proceed to wait fbr us, the distant sound 
of a funeral dirge reached our ears ; and, 
at about a quarter of a mile to oiu* right, 
we observed a procession winding slowly 
up the bill ; sometimes hidden from our 
sight, aad then re-appearing through the 
breaks of the yines. A new tenant was 
about to be consigned to the earth, at 
least so we conjectured, allhough we had 
bot remarked any freshly-dug grare, aad 
yet we haà not lefi a corner of, the ce- 
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metery unexplored. We arrived in the 
village of Suresne, and were about to en- 
ter the carnage to retum to Paris, when 
the young lady with and for whom we 
had undertaken the pilgrimage, and to 
whose deTotional feelings we were in- 
debted for so many delightful and mdan- 
choly émotions, requested us to yisit tha 
anoient and romantic looking cburch, 
which we descried at the extremhy of the 
riUage. Before we reached the sacred 
édifice, wc perceived that some 
or holiday was to be celebrated. Wa 
coukL not aroid remarkiog how féw ia« 
habitants were to be seen : not nore than 
fifty could be numbered as we beat our 
course through the long winding street 
leading to the church. The maie and 
female villagers, it was évident, . were 
dressed in their Sunday dothes; yet. the 
few we did see were persons far advanced 
in life. On arriving at the porch of the 
church, we found the doors doaed, an 
unusual circumstance in France at. any 
timey and expecting to find the bulk of 
the population within its walls, we were 
lost in conjecture as to what had becoma 
of the inhabitants, and we had neai^ly 
corne to the conclusion, that, in consé- 
quence of its long established bad nàme» 
Suresne contained a fearful peucity of 
villagers. An elderiy French gentleman» 
habited in a splendid court dress» and 
wearing the broad blue ribbon of the 
wder of Saint Esprit, coming from be- 
hind a jutting buttress of the church, sud- 
denly stood before us. The Duke de la 
Revière, the faithful companion and fa- 
vourite of the king, recognizing us to be 
English, struck also no doubt with the 
beauty of my companion s, accosted us 
with ail the grâce and urbanity of a 
French nobkman, and offered to show us 
into the church, and procure the best 
situation to view the ceremony. He 
seemed delighted and proud at the idea 
of appearing by the side of thèse bloom- 
ing girls during the grande cérémonie that 
was to take place. We walked together 
roimd the church-yard: he showed and 
ezplained to us several ancient inscrip- 
tions nearly effaced by the hand of time, 
and proved himself as much the frnished 
scholar as the accomplished gentleman. 
He appeared to belieye that we had left 
the gaieties of the capital to witaesi the 
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interesting ceremony^ and we ail felt that 
it would dq)riye him of no slight portion 
of his pleasure^ should we undeceive him 
by letting him know that our yisit was 
purely accidentai. Althoiigh he fréquent- 
ly referred to the ceremany, we could not 
coUect from his remarks for what purpose 
it had been instituted. Was it a reli- 
gious or a royal procession we were to 
witness ? The/ete of a saint) or the birth- 
day of a prince ; rejoicings for a victory, 
or the annîvecsary of the restoration? 
But our attention was diverted from 
thèse thoughts by the firing of a gun, 
and the acclamations of the few remain- 
îng viDagers — " They are come !" The 
wide doors of the chùrch were thrown 
open^ and the Duke de R.^ leading the 
way^ showed us into the chair, and placed 
us in seats withbi a few feet of the high 
altar. The sound of martial music was 
now heard; the royal band, in splendid 
unlforms^ entered the church, followed 
by two companies of grenadiers; then 
advanced with martial step, as erery 
youth m France is, or has been a soldier, 
about two hundred fine young men wear- 
ing silk favours of every colour: they 
ranged themselves in firont of the grena- 
diers^ in a double line which extended to 
the end of the church ; the band struck 
up a lively march ; and, at the same in- 
stant, five- and -twenty young village 
maidens, walking five a breast, and 
strung together like rows of pearls, 
moved up the hollow line, and placed 
themselves in close rank in the choir 
exactly opposite the place we occupied. 
Thèse fair damsels were succeeded by 
about a dozen ladies most elegantly at- 
tired, and accompanied by a host of gen- 
tlemen decorated with stars and ribbons. 
Among the number were marshals of 
France, ambassadors, and noblemen. A 
high mass was then celebrated, the music 
playing at intervais. After the Ohria in 
excelsis, which was sung by the choristers 
of the King's Chapel, the Countess de C, 
a remackably handsome female, approach- 
ed the young vOlage maidôns, aoîd, pre- 
senting her hand to one of them, led her 
to the foot of the altar, upon the last step 
of which they both knelt The cnrate, a 
▼enerabk old man, advanced towards 
them, and, holding a chaplet of white 
roses' in his hand, he gently placed it 
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upon the head of the young girl, exclaim- 
ing, in a loud voice — " This is the reward 
of virtue !" The band again struck up ; 
a hymn, analagoiis to the ceremony, was 
chaunted; and the mass proceeded. At 
its termination, the crowned damsel re- 
tumed to her female companions, from 
each of whom she received a salute upon 
the forehead. She was again conducted 
tu the foot of the altar, followed by a fine 
sprightly young man who knelt by her 
side. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed, and the whole party leh the 
church in the order it had entered. 

The Duke de R. accompanied us to our 
carnage. " I cannot," said one of the 
ladies, " understand why the young bride 
who has just been crowned wore a large 
black veil previously to the wreath of 
roses being placed upon her head ; it did 
not seem to accord with the other parts 
of her dress, nor to suit the nature of the 
ceremony." — " I will," replied the Duke, 
" if you can spare a few moments, ex- 
plam for what motive the Rumère bore 
upon her forehead the emblem of moum- 
ing ; but if this is the first time you have 
witnessed such a ceremony, it wUl be ne- 
cessary to enter into a few particulars. 
A fête, similar to the one you have at- 
tended, was established nearly six cen- 
turies ago, in the village of Salency, by 
Saint Médard, and was annually cele- 
brated until that dreadfîil period, 1791 ; 
but, in 1806, Napoléon gave orders to 
have ît restored, and the Rosière de Sa- 
lency still receives the reward of virtue. 
In the year 1776, one of my relatives, the 

beautifiil and amiable Countess de , 

determined upon establishing the fête of 
the Rosière in the village of Suresne. 
Yonder," continued the Duke, pointing to 
a heap of ruins about a hundred yards 
distant, " stood the château of this ex- 
cellent woman. Many a happy day have 
I spent within its walls ; but the démons 
of Ûie Révolution have levelled the resi- 
denae of virtue with the earth, and the pure 
blood of the Countess was shed upon the 
scafibld. She had refused to listen to the 
infamous proposais of that monster, Ro- 
bespierre. The last R/mère^ upon whose 
forehead she had placed the chaplet of 
roses, was her faithful attendant during 
the few days she was imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie. A letter, written by the 
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Countess to her father^ being found in the 
possession of this joung girl^ who was on 
her way to convey it to its address^ she was 
dragged before the Revolutionary tribu- 
nal ; and, on the first of May, 1793, the 
'same axe made them both immortal. 
Tears passed away, and it did not seem 
probable that the yillagers of Suresne 
would again see the foreheads of their 
young yirgins shaded with the white 
chaplet; but a melancholy and unfore- 
seen eyent caused this fête to be re-esta- 
blished, and we hâve now every reason 
to hope that it will be as lasting as our 

nionarchy. The Marquis de had 

been an exile firom his country more than 
a quarter of a century; at the Restora- 
don, he retumed to his native land, and, 
pleased with the situation of this village, 
he resolved to fix his abode in its vidnity. 
That noble mansion you see on the banks 
of the Seine was erected by him. He had 
been married for fifleen years, but was 
without children. Aller residing a short 
time upon this estate, he and his lady 
attalned the highest state of happiness in 
the birth of a girl. AU who have seen 
the beautifîil child speak of her in ternis 
of rapture ; she was what every parent 
would adore, and erery stranger admire. 
On the day she entered her sixth year, 
the usual annual rejoicings took place in 
the village^a day consecrated by the 
happy parents to festivity — and on thèse 
occasions the poorer inhabitants of Su- 
resne amply partook of the Marquis's 
libéral bounties. A little beyond the 
church, you perceîve a small meadow — 
here it was that the noble family, ^their 
relatives, friends, and villagers, had as- 
sembled, and a rustic bail had enlivened 
ail the party. The lovely little girl had 
danced several quadrilles with her father's 
tenants ; she was aU spirit, life, and joy ; 
but the hour had now arrived when the 
festire sports were to make room for 
affliction and misery. The sprightly in- 
nocent, in her over anxiety to reach*her 
parents, who were seated in a tent at the 
extremity of the meadow, skipped across 
the green, and, whilst tuming a corner 
formed by a row of benches, her foot 
struck against the stump of a tree, and 
she was precîpitated with much violence 
against a sharp inece of iron that had 
been placed therè to secure one of the 



tents in which refreshments were served. 
The Steel had perforated her ribs a little 
below the bosom, the blood flowed co- 
piously firom the wouud, and she was 
conveyed in an inanimate state to her 
wretched parents. Surgical assistance 
was almost immediatély prociu-ed; but 
the wound proved mortal, and before 
midnight she expired. The funeral train 
which accompanied her remains to the 
grave was composed of ail the surround- 
ing population. If you have seen a small 
white marble column in the cemetery of 
Mount Valerien, surrounded with rose 
bushes and odoriferous shrubs, there it is 
that the little angel is deposited, there 
lies the lovely Clémence. The distracted 
parents could not be consoled for the 
dreadfiil loss they had experienced^the 
doors of their hospitable mansion were 
closed— their servants, with the exception 
of two, were dismissed, and they gave 
themselves up to the most poignant an- 
guish. This state of mental sufiering 
would soon have terminated their days, 
but at length they were prevailed upon 
by a dear fiiend to quit this scène of woe 
and painful recollections. The Marquis, 
previously to his departure, sent for the 
mayor and curate of the village, and, in 
the présence of a notary, a deed was 
drawn up, whereby certain lands belong-' 
ing to the Marquis, and producing an 
income of six hundred francs, were given 
up in perpetuity for the founding of the 
festival at which you have assisted. It was 
stipulated, that the most virtuous female 
in the village^ under twenty years of âge, 
should, on the anniversary of the death of 
Clémence, be married to one of the vil- 
lagers, and six hundred francs be given 
as a dowry to the young couple. Before 
the performance of thé nuptial ceremon'y, 
the inhabitants of Suresne, accompanied 
by the mayor and curate, were to proceed 
to the tomb of Clémence; 4he chap- 
let of white roses, to be wom by the 
pride of the village, was to be culled by 
her own hand from the grave, and afler- 
wards deposited upon the white marble 
slab that surmounts the column erected to 
hermemory; and the black veil,the sign of 
moiuning, was to encircle the forehead of 
the Roiière during part of the ceremony." 
• • • • 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1829. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF THE FASHION8. 



ENGLISH FASHIONS. 
Walkino Dress. 
A HioH dress of cherry-coloured gros de 
Naplet, with a yery broad hem round the 
border of the skirt, finished at the head 
by Vandyked points, edged by black silk 
poêêementerie* The body îs surmounted 
at the throat by a triple ruff of fine lace. 
A Venetian doak of rich black satin, made 
with sleeves, is wom over the dress ; the 
sleeves are of a moderate, and appropriate 
fiilness to this envelope, and are confined 
at the wrists by a broad cufTof black ye\- 
vet; a falling coUar-cape, tuming back 
en êthaU, of the same material, complètes 
the doak. The hat is of white grot des 
Indes, and is trimmed with full pufis of 
the same, to which, on one side, is sewn 
a ribbon, elegantly figured on a white 
ground, in a délicate outline, zig-zag, of 
cfaerryM^olour. Harvest bouquets, con- 
dsting of ears of ripe corn, scarlet field- 
poppies, and a few white wild roses, form 
the omaments on the hat, the strings of 
which are of the same kind of ribbon as 
that sewn on the pufis of gros des Indes : 
they float loose, and are very long. 
Morocco leather half-boots, the colour of 
the dress, complète the costiune, with kid 
glores of pearl-grey. 

MoRNINO ViSITINO DrEBS. 

This costume, which is appropriate 
only to the carnage, in making morning 
visits of ceremony, is of lilac satin, with 
a yery broad trimming round the border 
of the skirt, of a variegated kind, set on 
flounce-wise, and finished next theshoe in 
points. The trimming is of sarcenet, in 
detached portions forming stripes of pink, 
straw-colour, and white. Thèse are some- 
times edged round with a very narrow 
blond. The body is en canezou, of em- 
broidered tuUe, and is içade nearly as high 
as the throat; it is omamenttd with 
stripes^ downwards^ in rose-coloured raU" 



leaux, to render it, in some degree, corres- 
pondent with the omament at the border 
of the skirt. A rose-coloured sash en- 
cirdes the waist, and ties behind: the 
corsage is surmounted by a rufif of blond 
mingled with rose-coloured ribbon. The 
sleeves, though à rimbéciUe, as to form, 
are not immoderately wide; they are 
headed by mancherons, formed of fHlls of 
broad lace or blond ; and a broad brace- 
let of gold and coral confines them at the 
wrist Above this bracelet are antique 
English points of the same material as the 
mancherons. The hat is of white satin 
lined with lilac, and slightly trimmed with 
lilac ribbon round the crown: white 
plumage, in a profusion of beautifiil 
feathers, which elegantly fall firom the 
crown over the brim, finishes this novd 
and tasteful hat, under which are placed 
pink strings which float over the shoulders. 
The shoes are of black satin : the gloves 
lemon-coloured kid. 

FRENCH FASHIONS. 
Walkino Drbsb. 
A PBLisBE of gros de Nafdes, of a violet 
colour, fastenmg down the skirt by ro- 
settes ; in the centre of each of the rosettes 
a gold button. The body of the pelisse 
tums back in front of the bust, en lapelles, 
and discovers a chemisette of plaited lawn, 
fastening down the front, like a gentle- 
man's shirt, with gold buttons : this is sur- 
mounted by a rufif of lace, under MFhich is 
tiedaMutoirofbrocadedsilk. The sleeves 
are à Flmbécilk, confined at the wrists by 
gold bracelets, dividmg a double rufif of 
lace. The hat is of white gros de Naples, 
and should be trimmed with Mue ribbon, 
striped with white. On the left side, the 
ôinged ends of a bo w dépend over the brim. 

Carriagb Drbsb. 
A PELI8BE of cherry colour, trimmed 
round the border and down the front of 
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the sldrt, whefe it fastens imperceptibly, 
underneath^ with velvet of the saine co- 
lour as the pelisse; though some ladies 
prefer it about two shades darker. The 
body is made plam^ with two pèlerine 
capeSj turning back, and edged round 
with velvet to correspond with the trim- 
ming on the skirt. The sleeves are à la 
jDotma Maria, and are finished at the 
wfists by pointed Spanish cuifs of yelvet. 
A bonnet of marsh-mallow blossom^ or 
Bome other lively colour^ is elegantly 
trimmed beneath the brim with white 
^uze striped ribbons, formed in a bandeau 
across the front, and a full rosette on each 
aide ; from thèse dépend the strings, which 
float loose. The crown of the hat is oma- 
mented by bows of striped ribbon, either 
white, or the same colour as the hat; 
the ribbon disposed in very long pufTs. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OK 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

In the year 1824, balls were ail the 
rage at this season of the year ; since 
then we hâve gradually become, or fan- 
çicd we have become, a very musical 
nation; dancing has, therefore, been ra- 
ther on the décline ; concerts, both pub- 
lic and professional, as also amateur con- 
certs, are much more fréquent than either 
the dress bail, or the more social qua- 
drille party^ and dancing assemblies are 
but few. November, that dreary month, 
will, as usual, be cheered by music's en- 
livening and harmonizing powers ; even 
the children's balls seldom commence un- 
til December. 

From sources such as thèse we are 
enabled to glean our information on the 
changes which take place in grande, or in 
demi^rure. We will, however, accord- 
ing to our usual routine, commence with 
the most prévalent out-door costume. 

The pelisses, and they are but few, are 
yet of gros de Naplet. There is no change 
in their make or manner of trimming 
since our last accounts ; but doaks and 
black velvet pèlerines, over a dress made 
half high, are in gênerai request The 
latter are very prévalent: they are ele- 
gantly pointed at the base of the waist 
behind, which point is finished by a bow 
çf velvet with short ends* Thèse warm 

A^o;59.— ro/.jr. 



and appropriate accessories for walking 
costume are confined at thè throat with 
an élégant omament of gold, from whence 
dépend golden thistîes. Few coloured 
shawls are seen ; those now wom are of 
white Cachemire, with an élégant narrow 
border of varions colours. The fur man- 
telet ^pèlerines are expected to be gênerai 
this winter; few have appeared at pré- 
sent, and those which have been seen are 
of ermine. 

The bonnets last month changed from 
délicate colours to those more refulgent ; 
but the dreary appearance which often 
takes place in the clouded atmosphère, 
has caused a quick altération in the hat 
department : colours more appropriate to 
winter are now adopted ; and several 
bonnets of a becoming shape, and, though 
large, of a somewhat moderate size, have 
appeared, of milk-chocolate colour, trim- 
med with the same, the puffs and trim- 
miugs lined with blue satin. Bonnets 
also of slate-colour, trimmed with pink, 
and those of the monk's-hood purple, or 
of a royal blue, trimmed with bright jon- 
quil, are much in favoiu*. The brims of 
thèse bonnets are ail puckered in the ca- 
pote style, and, like the capote bonnets, 
stififened by divisions of whalebone ; the 
crown, made in the caul style, is rather 
low. Straw and Leghom bonnets are now 
seldom seen except on very young per- 
sons; they are large and wide in front, 
with small crowns ; they have no trim- 
ming, but a band of ribbon across the 
crown, with a small bow. The hats for 
carnage aîrings, or for moming vbits, 
are still made to fly ofiT the face : beneath 
the brim they are much omamented with 
bows of ribbon and rouleaux, We have 
met a lady of fashion at a moming visit, 
who wore a very beautifiil bonnet of white 
satin, trimmed and bound with velvet of 
a bright géranium colour ; among the 
pufis of velvet, which afforded a charm- 
ing relief, were those of white satin, on 
which were painted clouds of géranium 
and green. 

In spite of the very unpropitious wea- 
ther, it is long since we have seen white 
dresses so much or so long in favour. 
Such, however, is the caprice of fashion, 
that young maidens, matrons, and even 
ladies of a certain âge, were habited in 
white till nearly the middle of Octol>er ; 
8 F 
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to préserve, mostlikely, an tàrdi^nguée; 
for embroidered muslins bore a hi^h price, 
while silks were very cheap. Yet there 
is that rcspectability, and îndeed smart- 
ness, attacbed to a silk dress, that is cer- 
tainly best fitted to matrons, especially 
during such a summer as we have had^ 
when chilling rains and keen if inds have 
been so prévalent We have seen a beau- 
tiful dress for demi-parure, of ffro» des 
Indes, the colour Spanish-brown. This 
silk had on it ail the fine gloss of satin ; 
it was made partially low, and trimmed 
at the border with two very brpad, stiff- 
ened bias folds. The sleeves were à 
r Amodié, but moderate in width at the 
top of the arm. The part of the bust 
was finished across in drapery à la Sévigné, 
With Merino dresses, now much in fa- 
vour for in-door costume, a pèlerine of 
the same, elegantly pointed, and bound 
round with black velvet, is the only ad- 
dition for the moming promenade. This 
is surmounted by a very full ruff of lace, 
or clear, stiffened muslin, edged with nar- 
row lace ; and thèse latter are best adapt- 
ed for the purpose, for lace made very 
stiff, always gîves to it, howsoever fine and 
beautiful the material, a coarse appear- 
ance. At balls and concerts in the coun- 
try, young persons wear dresses of co- 
loured crape ; pink is the colour most ad- 
mired. The fringe used at the border of 
silk dresses, over the broad hem, gains 
ground but rather slowly ; it is an ex- 
pensive article, but we should not ima- 
gine that to be the cause of its being yet 
80 rarely seen. It forros a very beautiiul 
finish to a dress, particularly that kind 
where the head of the fringe is wrought 
in open net-work. Dresses of white tuUe, 
clear book muslin, or coloured crape, are 
ail wom over white satin, and are con- 
fined to the evening and dress dinner- 
party, concerts, and balls. Satin dresses 
begin to assume a winter-like appear- 
ance, being oflen trimmed at the border 
with one broad bias of velvet, either 
black, or of the same colour as the dress. 

The hair is now much frizzed before it 
is curled ; the curls are again, in consé- 
quence, rather large; this fashion looks 
well with a dress hat, otherwise, it is 
heavy, and unbecoming, except to those 
who have large features. Caps for home 
costume^ and for half-dress, are now more 



of fine lace than of blond. They are cer- 
tainly too large, especially when wom at 
dress dinner-parties, yet the style in 
which they are made is truly élégant: 
the lace, which is of a cobweb fineness, 
is beautifully intermingled with the puffs 
of satin ribbon, which is generally of 
pink, marsh-mallow-blossom, or some 
other lively tint; a few omaments of 
ribbon tie on the hair, from where the 
lace tums back, and a loop-string of the 
same ribbon descends over the breast 
A cap of fine lace, for home costume, is 
made something in the same style, but 
the lace is narrower, the cap smaller, and 
the border falls over the hair ; bows and 
omaments of ribbon adom the crown, 
and two long lappets of lace float over 
the shoulders. The blond caps for the 
théâtre, and other evening spectacles, are. 
made with very broad, fiill borders of 
rich blond. Thèse tura back, and a half 
wreath of flowers is placed undemeath, 
lying on the hair. There is no change at' 
présent in the dress bats, héreU, and tur- 
bans; the last are, however, increasing 
in favour ; the dress hats are not so pré- 
valent as they were last month. 

The favourite colours are Spanidi- 
brown, milk-chocolate, violet. Hortensia, 
yellow, sage-leaf-green, and pmk. 

OB MONTHLT OOMPENDIITX OF FOBEION 
008TUME. 

By a Parisian Correspondent, 

OOSTUME OF PARIS. 

Society in Paris ofiers us at this time 
whatever is gay and brilliant, and con- 
versation never languishes, as it treats of 
the sports of the chace, and the continuai 
ariival of news from those who are not 
yet retumed to this gay capital. The 
public walks are graced with élégant wo- 
men, on whom the most prevailing enve- 
lope is a pelisse of gros de Naples, with a 
falling coUar of embroidered tuUe, trim- 
med round with lace, and tied in front 
The pèlerines, though stiU of embroidered 
muslin, are charming ; and as they are wora 
in out-door costume, either over a pelisse, 
or a higb dress of Cachemire, they are 
sufficiently warm. They are ridily era-« 
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Ivoîdered in feather-stitch, and trim- 
med ail round whh a full firill of the 
aame, foisfaed by a narrow lace edging. 
The belts and sashes worn with pelisses 
are extremely broad. The riding-habits 
are now made of a walklng length ; the 
demi-trains at the skirts of thèse eques^ 
trian dresses being found yery trouble- 
some in paying moming visits in the 
country, where a lady, after descending 
£rom her horse, bas perhaps to walk up 
a long avenue to the door of her fnend's 
mansion. Pantaloons^ without trimming, 
are now worn with riding-habits, with 
half-boots, eîther of black or brown. The 
newest pelisses are made with a large 
cape, like that on a man's great coat, 
poïnted at the ends in front 

English bonnets, which are stîll univer- 
■sally in iayour, are now often seen of gros 
de Napleê. Their colour is a pearl-grey, 
Jîned with rose, or cherry-colour ; the 
-strîngs are fastened on each side, and tie 
pyer the crown, which îs surrounded by 
a ribbon of the same coloiir, with a bow 
on one ûde. Hats of gros de Naples, either 
dark hlue, dark green, or brown, are 
trimmed with ribbons of a colour strik- 
ingly différent : such as white on green, 
pink on blue, and yellow on brown. Se- 
veral hats of rose-coloured, or yellow 
crape, bave a brim made entirely of 
blond, which Aies very much off the face. 
Their omaments consist of Valerian, 
sweet-peas, and full-blown pinks. On 
hats of striped satin, or gros de Naples, is 
generally seen a branch of wild roses, 
placed obliquely across the crown. Some- 
times such hats are omamented with 
seven or eight tips of feathers, placed 
one orer the other, in stages, from the 
base of the crown, on the left side, to the 
iummit, on the right 

The fashion-mongers are now much oc- 
cupied with the eut of the sleeves. It is 
in contemplation to make them very tight 
at the lower part of the arm, in dresses 
of winter materials: gauzes, and such 
like light articles, will be doomed to re- 
tain the fashion of long, loose sleeves, as 
they are now worn; and on velvet or 
Batin, it is expected they will be extremely 
wide, from the shoulder to the elbow, 
whence they will gradually become iiar- 
n>wer, and terminate at the small of the 
arm, i fAfnadiê, to the wrist. A beauti- 



ful dress of embroidered organdy bas 
lately been completed for a noble Mar- 
quise : it is figured over with small &ou- 
quets of rose-buds, in flat émbroidery of 
floize silk. Above the hem at the border 
is a wreath of roses, the green foliage o. 
which is formed in half wreaths, which 
escaping, as it were, from the flowers, 
are disposed in bias across the hem, each 
tapering off to a point next the feet. The 
top of the long sleeves is now en baril, 
and not flat, as was the mode a short 
time since. Some canezous have appeared, 
which form two rows of points, and an- 
swer the purpose of the epaulettes for- 
merly worn. Among the novel oma- 
ments that have taken place above the 
broad hems on the skirts of dresses, is an 
open work of treillage, let in, formed of 
passementerie, dividing the hem from the 
rest of the skirt. The belt, the cuffs, and 
the tucker-part of the bust are omamented 
in the same manner. Dresses of white 
jaconot muslin, whic|i are not yet laid 
aside, have the broad hem at the border 
embroidered ail over in feather-stitch. 
Above the hem is a festoon of flowers ; 
the festoon about a hand's breadth, and 
above that a trimming of embroidered 
muslin, which is also set on in festoons ; 
next the shoe is the same kind of trim- 
ming. Ail this renders the broad hem a 
real omament, and takes off from that 
dull monotony, for which it bas so long 
been conspicuous. At iull dress evening 
parties, nothing is considered so élégant 
as a dress of fine India muslin, trimmed 
at the border with gold lace, above which 
are bouquets of flowers embroidered in 
gold. For dresses at dinner parties, the 
gowns are often of gros de Naples, beauti- 
fuUy embroidered above the hem, in 
flowers of varions colours, shaded after 
nature. A favourite home costume is a 
petticoat of gros de Naples, coloiu'ed, with 
a white muslin oanejyou-spencer, laid in 
very small plaits ; between about half a 
dozen of thèse plaits is a space of about 
a flnger s breadth ; the plaits in front, and 
at the back, form a fan, and are placed 
in bias across the sleeves. There are 
some dresses of white organdy, which 
have, above the hem, three or four rows 
of large spots, worked in green worsted 
of différent shades. Dresses of muslin, 
with very narrow stripes oî iayn&'Vapsur^ 
2 F 9 
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are omamented above thebroad hem with 
a narrow plaiting of Mechlinlace. Thèse 
dresses are much adroired, and are wom 

by the young Princesses D* . A square 

pèlerine of the same material is added, 
with a frill trimming, which b also edged 
with narrow Mechlin lace. 

Our ladies wear false ringlets under 
their hats, which they name Anglais! 
I find my countrywomen in this instance 
giving a very împroper name to them; 
there are no ladies who hâve finer heads 
of hair than the Ënglish, for which they 
are indebted to nature alone. Indeed, in 
«very grâce and charm they are less 
obliged to art than any other women. 
Thèse ringlets are, howcver, thrown astde 
by the French ladies when they take off 
their hats. The favourite head-dress at 
the Opéra is a cap made of English point 
lace : the richness of the pattem, and the 
élégant manner in which Uiis lace is made 
up, render them much more admired than 
caps of the most costly blond. On the 
latter, however, at fuU-dress assemblies, 
have been lately seen three long white 
feathers, placed at the right side. Bérets 
of a striped material^ yellow and black^ 



or royal blue gauze^ striped with gold, 
are omamented with two tails of the 
bird-of-paradise^ one floating towards the 
right side, the other to the left. The hair 
is often arranged in altemate pufis of hair 
and ribbon. Thèse pufTs are very long. 
In front are corkscrew ringlets» à t An- 
glaise. Some blond caps have a diadem 
of flowers in front: on others may be seen, 
on each side, a half drcle of flowers, btif 
covered by a blond falling over them. 
Chains, à la Chevalière, formed of difier- 
ently-coloured stones, are often wound 
amongst the tresses at dress balls ; they 
cross the forehead, the bows of hair on 
the summit of the head» and the curls on 
the temples. A complète set of the same 
jewellery is seen on the amis» wrists, 
neck, and in the ears. 

The new réticules are of silk net triro- 
med with fringe ; and this fringe serves 
as an opening to a small kind of pocket, 
made like the bags in which cavalry offi- 
cers keep their pistols. 

The favourite colours arc cheny, 
brown, green, rose-colour, yellow, and 
royal-blue. 



or 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, MUSIC, THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
DRAMA, THE FINE ARTS, LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c 



Long have we been expecting " The 
Fenetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, a His^ 
tory of the Lyre, and other Poems, by 
L. E, L; Author of the Improvisatrice, the 
Troubadour, and the Golden Violet*' Yes, 
long have wc been expecting this vo- 
lume; and it has come at last, ''breathing 
odours." With an ardent longing after 
famé — posthumous famé — the undying 
laurel that garlands the um of the de- 
parted — that longing with which the 
aspirations of genius are ever accompa- 
panied— Miss Landon, adverting to the 
vague hope which she experienced on the 
publication of her first work, The Impro- 
visatrice, and contrasting that hope with 
her présent feelings, exdaims — I am no 
longer one who springs forward in the 



mere energy of exercise and enjoyment ; 
but rather Uke the Olympian racer, who 
stiains his utmost vigour, with the dis- 
tant goal and crown in view. I have de- 
voted my whole life to one object: in 
Society I have but sought the material 
for solitude. I can imagine but one in- 
terest in existence, — that which has fiUed 
my past, and haunts my future, — the per- 
haps vain désire, when I am nothing, of 
leaving one of those memories at once a 
good and a glory."— " Aware that to ele- 
vate I must first soflen, and that if I 
wished to purify I must first touch, I 
have ever endeavoured to bring forward 
grief^ disappointment, the fallen leaf, the 
faded flower, thç broken heart, and the 
early grave. Surely we must be lets 
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woridly^ less interested, frora this sym- 
pathy with the sorrow in which our own 
'selfish feelîngs alone can take part" This, 
in fact^ is the key to Miss Landon's 
poetry. 

A Word upon another point. "With 
regard to the fréquent application of my 
Works to myself/' observes our fair au- 
thor^ considering that I sometimes 
pourtrayed love unrequited, then be- 
trayedy and again destroyed by death — 
may I hint the conclusions are not quite 
logîcally drawn, as assuredly the same 
mind cannot have suffered such varied 
modes of misery. However, if I must 
have an unhappy passion^ I can only con- 
sole myself with my own perfect uncon- 
sciousness of so great a misfortune." 

Proceed we now to a brief and cursory 
notice^ with a few eztracts, of Miss Lan- 
don's new volume. The first poem, The 
Venetian Bracelet, is a rapidly-told story 
of early love, unmerited désertion, and 
fatal revenge. It is full of the warmth, 
the glow, the fire of passion. The energy 
of Miss Landon's genius has perhaps 
never been displayed with more enchain- 
ing effect 

Of a very différent character, but 
equally beautîful, is The Lost Pleiad — 
lovely, graceful, and Imaginative. The 
subject is one most favourable to poetry. 
The youthful Prince Cyris becomes ena- 
moured oijCyrene, one of the seven pléi- 
ades; and, 

. Free to his chann*d eyes were given 

The spirits of the starry heayeD. 

It was that hour, when each fiiint dye 

Of 100e upon the Moming*» cheék 
Warns the brigfat watchers of the sky 

Their other océan home to seek. 
He iaw the Archer with his bow 
Ouide now his radiant car below : 
H« saw the shining Serpent fold 
Beneath the waves his scales of gold. 
^But, of ail the pageants nigh> 
Only one fix'd Cyris' eye : 
Borne by music on their way, 
Every chord a living ray, 
Sinking on a song-like breeie, 
The lyre of the Pléiades, 
With its seven fiiir sisters bent 
O'er their starry instrument ; 
Each a star upon her brow, 
Somewhat dim in daylight*8 glow, 
.That dasp*d the flathing coronet 
On their midnight tresses set. 



— AU were young, ail very iair, — 

But one — oh ! Cyris gased but there. 

Each other lip wore stemer mould, — 

Fair, but so proud,— bright, but so cold ; 

And clear pale cheek, and radiant eye, 

Wore neither blush, nor smile, nor sigh, 

Thoae sweet signs of humanity. 

But o'er Cyrene's cheek the rose, 

Like moon-touch*d water, ebbs and flows ; 

And eyes that droop like summer flowers 

Told they could change with shine and showers. 

Many a night and many a moraing 
pass : at length, the fair star is permitted 
to descend to earth ; the passion of Cyris 
is, retumed ; but the Prince, with that 
inconstancy which Miss Landon would 
fain persuade us — though to the charge 
we plead not guUty — is inséparable firom 
man, neglects his heavenly love. 

They paited as ail lovera part, — 

She with her wronged and breaking heart ; 
But hc, rejoidng he is firee. 

• • * • • 
She sought the fountain, and flung there 
The crown that bound her raven hair ; 
The starry crown, the sparkles died, 
Darkening within its fiited ttde. 
She sinks by that lone wave : — 'ds past ; 
There the lost Pleiad breathed her last. 

The close is very sweet and beauti* 
fui:— 

No mortal hand e'er made her grave ; 
But one pale rose was seen to wave, 
Guarding a sudden growth of flowen, 
Not like those sprung in summer hours, 
But pale and drooping ;. each appean 
As if their only dew were tears. 
On that sky lyre* a chord is mute : 

Haply one echo yet remains, 
To linger on the poet's lute, 
And tell in his most moumM strains, 

A star hath left it's native sky, 

To touch our cold earth, and to die ; 
To wam the young heart how it trust 
To mortal vows, whose fàitb L; dust ; 
To bid the young cheek guard its bloom 
From wasting by such early doom ; 
Waro by the historiés linked with aU 
That ever bowed at passion's thrall ; 
Wam by ail — above — ^below, 
By that lost Pleiad's depth of woc,— 
Wam them, Love is of heavenly birth, 
But tnrns to death on touching earth ! 

From the passage commencing, '^She 
sought the fountain," &c. Howard has 

• ;The lyre of the Pléiades. 
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painted a charming picture, an engraring 
from which, by W. Finden, ibrroa a fron- 
tiapiéce to this attractive volume. 
The next poem in order is A History 
the Lyre ; or, to speak in plaîn prose, 
a history of the progress and effects of 
poetry in the mind of Eulalia, an întel- 
lectual and highly-accomplished Roman 
improvisatrice. Many of its passages are 
beautifully^ grandly, touchingly descrip- 
tive. 

I saw Etdalia : aU wts in the scène 
Gnceful auoclAtion, ilight suipriae, 
That are so much in youth. 



We itood beside a cypress, whose green spire 
Boae like a fîmeral column o*ei the dead. 
Near was a fidlen palace — stainM and giaj 
The marble shewM amid the tender leaves 
Of ivy but jost shooting; yet there stood 
Pillan unhroken, two or three vast halls, 
Entire enough to cast a deep black shade ; 
And a fcw statues, beautiful but cold, — 
White shadows, pale and motionless, that seem 
To mock the change in which they had no 

part,— 
Fit images c^the dead. 



Low music floated on the nndnigfat wind, 
A moumfbl munnur, sudt n opes the heart 
With memory's key, recaUing other dmes, 
And gone by hopes and /çdings, tiU they have 
An edio sonowftd, but very sweet. 

♦ • ♦ . • ♦ 
Soft we F»to'd 
Behind a fragment of tl^ shadowy walL 
— I never saw more perfeet^veliness. . 
It ask^d, it had no aid frtfm-dress ; her robe 
Was white, and simply gi)|berM in such folds 
As suit a statue : neck atf^k arms were bare ; 
The bl^ck hair was unboiiAd, and like a veil 
Hung even to her feet ; rife; held a lute. 
And, as she paced the amtent gallery, waked 
A few wild chords, and, tnurmurM low sweet 
words, 

But scarcely audible, wi£éke thought 
Rather than spoke : — theiUgfat, the solitude, 
Fill'd the young Pythoness with poetry. 
-JEIer eyes were like the -moonligfat, dear and 
soft, 

That shadowy brif^tness which is bom of tears, 
And raiaed towards the sky, as if they sougfat 
Companionship with theîr own heaven ; her 
cheek— 

Emotion made it colourless, that pure 
And délicate white whidi speaks so mudi of 
thought, 

Yet flushes in a moment iato roN ; 



And teait like peads Uy on it, those «kidi 
corne 

When the heart wants a langnagc; bot ihe 

And left the place to me a haunted shrine, 
I Hallowed by genius in its holiest mood. 

I Mark the contrast, presented at Com, 
Zarin's pallazzo on the folio wing night:— 
I could not image augfat so whoUy cfaanged. 
Her robe was Indian red, and worked with giAà, 

j And gold the queen-like girdle round her waist; 
Her hair was gatherM up in grape-like cuils; 
An emerald wreath, shi^ped into vine kare^ 
made 

Its graceftd cotonaL Leant on a coodi, 
I The centre of a group, whose oonTerae li^t 
' Made a fit élément, in which her wit 
I Flash *d like the lightning : on her cbedL the 
I rose 

Bumt like a fèstal lamp ; the sunnîest smiles 
Wander'd upon her fiux. — I only knew 
Eulalia by her toudiing voice again. 

Eulalia herself now speaks : — 

I am a woman : — tell me not of finne. 
The eagle*s wing may sweep the stonny patk. 
And fling back airows, wbere the dore wouU 
die. 

Look on those flowers near yon acacia tree— 
The lily of 'the valley— mark how pure 
The snowy blossoms — and how soft a breatfa 
Is almost hidden by the large dark kaves. 
Not only have those délicate flowera a gift 
Of sweetness and of beauty, but the root— 
A healing power dweDs there; fragrant and 
fiûr. 

But dweUing stiU in some beloved shade. 
Is not this woman's emblem ? — she whose smOe 
Should only make the loveliness of home — 
Who seeks support and shelter from man*s 
heart. 

And payn it with affection quiet, deep, — 
And in his sickness — sorrow — ^with an aid 
He did not deem in aught so fragile dwelt. 
Alas ! this has not been my destiny. 

And here is the strong contrast pre- 
sented by her own feelings — her own fate 
— her own expérience : — 

Again 1*11 borrow summer's éloquence. 
Yon eastem tulip — that is emblem mine ; 
Ay I it has radiant cdours — eveiy leaf 
Is as a gem from its ewn country*s mines. 
*Ti8 redolent with sunshine ; but with noon 
It has begun to wither :— look within, 
It has a wasted bloom, a buming heart ; 
It has dwelt too mudi in the open day, 
And so have I ; and both mnst àmnp and die! 
I did notchoosc my glft too tpon my heart, 
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Wat^Hke^ had pcnnted to a later hour 
Than time had readied; and as my yean 
passM on, 

Shadows and floadng visions grew to thoughts, 
And thoughts found words, the pasaionate words 
of aong, 

And an to me was poetiy. The hce, 
Whose radiance glided past me in the dance, 
Awoke a thousand fimtaides to make 
Some history of her passing smile or sigh. 
The floweis were fuU of song : — upon the rose 
I read the crimson annals of true love ; 
The violet flung me back on old romance ; 
AU was association with some link 
Whoae fine electric throb was in the mind. 
I paid my pricCftr this — 'twas happiness. 
My wings have melted in their eager flight, 
And gleams of heaven have only made me feel 
Its distance from our earth more forcibly. 
My ièelings grow less firesh, my thoughts less 
kind ; 

My youth has been too lonely, too much Icft 

To Btruggle for itself ; and this world is 

A northem dime, where every thing is chill^d. 

Three years afterwards^ Eulalia is sad- 
ly changed. 

Her cfaeek was coloorless as snow ; she wore 
The beauty of a statue, or a spirit 
With large and radiant eyes:— her thrilling 
ymoe 

Had lo6t its powcr, but still its sweetness kept. 

Trespassing as we are upon space^ we 
ixiust exhibit one more beautiful pic- 
ture : — 

There were no blossoming shrubs, but sweeping 
pines 

Ouarded the solitude ; and laurel boughs 
Made fitting mirrors fbr the lovely moon, 
With their bright shining léaves ; the ivy lay 
And trailM upon the ground ; and in the midst 
A large old cypress stood, beneath whose shade 
There was a sculptured form; the fèet were 
placed 

Upon a findy-carved rose wreath ; the anns 
Were raised to Heaven, as if to dasp the stais. 
Eulalia kant aside ; *twas hard to say 
Whxch was the actual marble ; when she spoke 
Von started, scarce it seemed a human sound : 
But the eyes' lustre told lifè lingerM still. 
And now the moonlight seemM to fill their 
depths. 

''•You see," she said, "my cemetery isherc: 

Bere, only here, shaU be my quiet grave. 
Ton statue is my emblem : see its grasp 
Is nianà to Heaven, fbigetM that the whilc 
Its step has erushed the fairest of earth^s flowers 
With its negleet." 

Her prqphecy was sooth: 



No change of kaf had that green vaUey known, 
When £ulalie lay there in her last sleep. 

We remember qyoting, with much 
pleasure, from one of Miss Landon's fox^^ 
mer volumes, a passage — it occurs in hér- 
exquisite poem of £rrina — in which an 
inquiry* occurs, relating to music, as the 
laiiguage of a pre-existent state. 
Is it the language of some other state, 
Bom of its memory ? For what can wa]^ 
The soul's strong instinct of another world • 
Like music ? 

In The History of a Lyre, the same 
idea is expanded^ and applied more ge- 
nerally ; — 

Methinks we must have known some former 

State 

More glorious than our présent, and the heart 
! Is haunted with dim memories, shadows, left 
i By past magnificence ; and hence we pine 
With vain aspirings, hopes that fill the eyes 
With bitter tears for their own vanity. 
Remembrance makes the poet ; *tis the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sensé 
Than is upon the thoughts of oommon men 
Of what has been, that fills the actual wodd 
With imreal likenesses of lovely shapes, 
That weie and are not ; and ûie fidrer they, 
The more theii contrast with existing things , 
The more his power the greater is his griefl 
— Are we then fidlen firom some noble star 
Mliose oonsciousness is as an unknovn cttise. 
And we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not of our sphère." 

We cannot dwell upon The Ancestress, 
an interesting dramatic sketch, farther 
than to quote from it this sweet and 
touching sentiment : — 
It is a bcautifiil, a bless'd belief, 
That the beloved dead, grown angels, watdi 
The dearones left behind ; and that my prayers 
Are welcome to my mother*s ears, as when 
I knelt a lisping infimt at her knee ; 
And that her pure and holy spirit now 
Doth intercède at the etemal throne : 
And thus religion in its love and hope 
Unités us still — the mother and her child. 

Possibly it may be remarked, that 
signs of baste and inadvertence occasion- 
ally présent themselves in thèse élégant' 
and graceful compositions ; also that there* 
are certain epîthets of which Miss Lan— 
don is too " passionately" fond ; but, for 
our own parts, we are well contented to 
leave the discovery of thèse spots to those 
who have no emptoyment of more inte-» 
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rest than that of hunting for them. We 
shall only add^ that the numerous minor 
poems of the Yohime are in perfect keep- 
ing with those of loftier pretensions. 

The production of another highly po- 
pular writer^ though of a very différent 
class, now courts our notice in " The 
Borderers, a Taie, hy the Author of * The 
Spy,' ' The Red Rover/ ' The Prairie,' 
As the Imaginative historianofNorth 
America^ of its aboriginal inhabitants, of 
its- earliest English settlers, of its immea- 
surable forests and wilds, Mr. Cooper has 
long flourished, paramount and without a 
rivaL With every mountain and valley, 
erery lake and river, he is as familiar as 
though his entire life had been pastoed 
amongst them; and with the manners 
and customs of that interesting, but now 
almost extinguished race, the Red Indians, 
he b as conversant as with those of their 
oppressors, the whites. Who that has 
perused^ will ever forget the scènes and 
characters which he has pourtrayed in 
The Spy, in The Last of the Mohicans, 
in The Pioneers, in The Prairie ? And 
here we have another succession of pictures 
equally distinct and vivid, equally impres- 
sîve and faithful. The taie of The Bor- 
derers, carries us back to a very remote 
period — ^remote, at least, in the history of 
America — that of the settlement of the 
puritans. Its earlier scènes are laid in 
the valley of Wish-Ton-Wish — so named 
in commémoration of the now well- 
known American bird first seen by the 
emigrants— northward of the English fort 
of Hartford, shortly after the Restoration 
of Charles II. ; and one of the régicides 
— whose name, however, is not allowed 
to transpire — figures as a personage of 
no mean interest in the drama. The story 
is slight ; yet, at the commencement, and 
again towards the close, the interest is 
very powerfîil. Shortly after the esta- 
blishment of Captain Mark Heathcote, a 
rigid puritan, with his family, at Wish- 
Ton-Wish, he is visited by a stranger, 
who suddenly and somewhatmysteriously 
disappears. Ruth, the daughter-in-law 
of the puritan, is alarmed by acciden- 
tally discovering a young Indian in the 
grounds. The intruder is secured, and, 
with certain indulgences, detiûned priso- 
mr. Some time afterwards, a fierce at- 
tack .is made upon the settlement by 



the Indians: the mysterious stranger — 
the régicide — is présent, and exerts him- 
self vigorously in defence of his fiîends ; 
but at length the settlers are overpowered 
— their com-stacks, bams, and dwellings 
are fired — they are drîven into the block- 
house, or citadel — the block-house is as- 
saulted, and bumt to the ground — and 
the savages retire under the impresûon, 
that, superadded to an utter destruction 
of property, every human being on the 
premises had perished. It proves oLitr- 
wise: they had found a safe shelter in 
the stone well of the block-house. They 
émerge — buildings are reconstructed — and 
in the course of years a populous and 
flourishing village is formed. The geiitle 
Ruth, however, remains inconsolable for the 
loss of her infant daughter, who had either 
been killed in the conflict, or carried off 
by the victors. Another slaughteroui 
attack is made upon the village ; but 
through the commanding influence of one 
of theindian warriors, the assailants retreat 
The lost maiden at length appears, as the 
cherished, fond, and devoted vrife of Con- 
anchet, a celebrated Narragansett chief; 
and Conanchet proves to have been the 
young Indian captive, who, at the close 
of the first battie, had borne the child ofF 
in safety, under the belief that all her 
kindred had perished in the fiâmes. — ^The 
différent scènes of furîous conflict are 
described with a pen of graphie power. 
The mutual récognition, too, of Conan- 
chet and the brother of Ruth, when in the 
act of préparation for mortal combat; 
and the meeting of the long-parted mother 
and daughter — the latter herself a mother 
— are very finely, very affectingly given. 
But we must not anticipate the close — a 
sad and moumfiil close ! Ah, why should the 
young, the brave, the beautiful, the good, 
be sacrificed ! — We have said enough to 
shew that a rich treat offers itself in The 
Borderers. 

The " Historical MieceUany, or IBuê- 
trations of the Most Important Periods in 
Ancient and Modem History ; with a Par^ 
ticular Account of the British Constitution 
and Commerce ; forming a Supplément to 
Pinnock's Orecian, Roman, and English 
Historiés; by W. C. Taylor, A, ilf., qf 
Trinity Collège, Dublin," will be found, at 
the approaching vacation (as well as for 
schools at all times) a truly interesting 
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and Taluable work> to place in the hands 
of youth of both sexes. It is justly ob- 
served, in the préface, that the models 
which the Pinnock éditions of the Greek^ 
Roman, and Ënglish historiés " give of 
correct questions, the référence by num- 
bers to aid the formation of the answer, 
and the supplemental instruction supplied 
in their valuable notes, &c. have been 
found, by expérience, to make the know- 
led^ of history more accurate, and more 
casuy acquired." Mr. Taylor has evi- 
dently studied his model well, and the 
younger part of the community will profit, 
not slightly, by the resuit The entire 
Yolume is exceedingly well digested and 
arranged. A clear and condensed view is 
bere given of the Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, Carthaginian, and Persian states, 
— of the feudal System, chivaby, and the 
cnisades-^of the connection of Great 
Britain with India— of Brilish biography ; 
and the whole is wound up by a concise 
and remarkably lucîd essay on the British 
Constitution. Prefixed to the volume is 
a Union Map, exhibiting at one view 
the ancient and modem divisions of that 
part of the eastem hémisphère known to 
the ancients." — From the présent spéci- 
men of Mr. Taylor's abilities, we look 
forward with the most favourable expec- 
tation to his projected second volume, in 
which, be tells us, among other im- 
portent subjects, he will endeavour to 
supply a condensed history of Roman 
literature; an account of the rise and 
progress of the Mahommedan dynasties ; 
a sketch of the restoration of leaming in 
Italy ; and some account of the Reforma- 
tion ; subjects on which youth are anxious 
for information, and which no books at 
présent used in schools can supply." 

With its fair quioUum of elucidatory and 
amusing annotation, the fiflh volume of 
the new édition of The Waverley Novels 
— the first of The Antiquary" — has made 
its appearance. The introductory matter 
relating to Scotch mendicants, King's 
Bedesmen, Blue Gowns, &c., is full of 
antiquarian interest. Little Davie's steed 
— ail fire and spirit — ^in the vignette title- 
page, engraved by Warren, from a de- 
sign by Cooper, is truly a gem. The 
frontispiece, by Phelps, after Stanûeld, is 
from the passage in which Oldbuck re« 



moves Saunders from the employment of 
boat-mending. 



THEATRICALS. 

DRURY LANB. 
The winter season of the two great houses 
has oommenced, and we must therefore con- 
dude the summer to befiûrly at an end. Druiy 
has opened, free, as it appean, from difficultiea, 
and fuU of promises. We hope they may be 
realiied — ^we hope, also, that the public will oon* 
sider fidr and legidmate productions to be a 
sine qua non in their terms of patronage. If 
they will rush to see cataiacts, and volconoes, 
dragons, and desperadoes, Gorgons, and mon. 
sters, and chimeras dire," we trust, at least, that 
they will have discrétion enough to abstain from 
the ludicrously lacfaiymose complaints that have 
beensoloudly utteredof late overthe dedineof the 
drama : — as if this dedension were attributable 
to any thing but to tbeir own mistaken encou. 
ragement of vitiating and contemptible produc- 
tions. We do not blâme the producers and 
adapters of those lamentable vehides for the dis- 
play of tinselled trains and enligfatened combats, 
any more than we should blâme the candie thdt 
attzacts the silly moth into its flame. The fly, 
in fact, should not go there ; — nor, should that 
mighty moth, the town, flutter about such follies 
as — but we are growing angry in eamest, and 
will, therefore, spare our advice. The world, as 
some one has remarked, is older and wiser than 
any one person in it, and will, no doubt, pa- 
tronise what it pleases. Besides, we must . not 
moralise at the commencement of a season ; we 
will rather hope for many and merry days for the 
drama — for pleasant pièces and prosperous tiea- 
suries. 

This house opened with HamleL We canoot 
speak very favourably of its performance. The 
novelty of the tragedy was the appearance of a 
new Ophelia, in the person of a daughter of Mrs. 
Faudt — a young lady of promising talents, but 
without possessing any striking or peculiar re- 
quisites for the art. Mr. Young (we speak it in 
sorrow) was, on this evening, singularly eccen- 
tric and ne^igent : we oould iU endure to hear the 
haUowed harmonies of Shakspeare slurred over, 
and rendered like sweet bells jangled, out of 
tune and harsh and that, too, by one who 
has so oflen shewn how deeply he can fèd and 
comprehend them. StiU less oould we sit calmly 
to hear the ribaldries of Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Harley in Polanius and the Grave-digger \^ 
the former, in particular, was utterly unfitted for 
the exquisite mixture of cha r acter entrusted to 
him« 

Mr. Sinclair has made his re-i^peaiance here, 
SG 
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and was wannly welcoraed. He has performed, 
or rather sung, in Henry Bertramy with ail hi« 
former sweetness, and rcconciled us, as far as we 
can be reconcUed, to the loss of Braham. Lis- 
ton*s Dominie might hâve afibrded amusement 
to Sir Walter himself. 

Mrl Indedon, the son of our lost fiivoarite of 
that name, has made a successful impression in 
the part of Young Meadows : we shaU attend to 
him hereafter. 

The most formidable foature of the season 
hitherto is the production of a new tragedy — 
Epicharis — from the pen of Mr. Lister, a gen- 
tleman well-known to the noyel-reading world, 
and likely to become no less popular in the dra- 
matic. As its title dénotes, the scène is laid in 
the time of Nero, and représenta the conspirades 
of the tribunes against that despicable tyrant. 
We cannot but concur in the sentiment of Dr. 
Johnson (already applied to this pièce) re- 
specting green fields— when you haye seen one 
conspiracy, you have seen eyery conspiracy. We 
shall readily be spared, therefore, the weariness 
and vexation of spirit attendant upon tracing out 
this plot, which is not, nevertheless, unskilfùlly 
conducted. The language of this tragedy, if it 
do not often rise above the level and beaten tone 
of poetic diction, sddom sinks into absolute 
prose ; if it contain few beanties of the higher 
order, it contains also fèw inaccurades. Many 
of the «cènes are infected with that worst of ail 
ikults to an indiffèrent auditor — heaviness. The 
- dying scènes also are much too long — fèw things 
are more tedious than protracted exhibitions of j 
this kind. Mr. Young, although more an 
andent Roman** than a lover, gave a strong 
and noble energy to the character of Flavius, 
that contributed greatly to the success of the 
tragedy. In a scène between Flavius and 
Epicharis, in the first act, he played with ex. 
quisite skiU ; and was here, and in a few other 
parts, ably supported by Miss Philips. We 
hope the admirer» of this lady have not mistaken 
youthfùl grâce and pcrsonal attractions, for 
suprême tragic talent and intellectual energy. 
We fear that Nature never meant her fbr such 
heroines as Epicharis ; and that whfle she gave 
to her those pleasing features that interest us so 
much, she denied them the mingled and 
majestic expression without which Mdpomene 
is but a draperied statue — a lovely, but lifèless 
automaton. We do not deny the merits of Miss 
Philips; we were among the first to bail and 
admire them ; but we must be pardoned for 
thinking her quite disqualified for the cast of 
diaracters which ambition on her own part, or the 
flattering admiration of her friends, has induced 
ber to assume. We should think that the light 
aiid graccfiil parts in tragedy, and the graver 
and more impassioned ones in comedy, would 



find in Miss P. an élégant and adéquate repte* 
senutive. AU beyond that would but remind 
us of the gentle dove emulating the flight of Ùm 
fidcon. 

The other parts were indifièrently suatained, 
with the exception of that assigned to Mr. 
Wallack. The tragedy could not, however, 
with any kind of acting, become very popular ; 
although, as a first production, it is creditaUe to 
the judgment and talents of the author. 

COVENT OARDEN. 
Tbe interest which the re-opening of this 
splendid théâtre exdted was considerahly in- 
creased by a drcumstance with whidi that dé- 
sirable object was attended — ^no less indeed than 
the appearance of a new member of the KemUe 
family; an event calculated at any time to 
create a powerfîil interest among the admirers of 
an art, whose dignity and prosperity are so 
deeply assodated with that name ; but particu- 
larly so at a moment when, not its proqierity 
merdy, but the théâtre itsel^ was at stake ; and 
when Mr. Kemble stood, like the Atlas of his 
art, surrounded by difficulties, and almost trem- 
bling at the ruggedness of the path before him. 
At such a moment, the appearance of Miss 
Fanny Kemble upon a stage which has ao fre- 
quently witnessed triumphs whidi she alone ap- 
pears to us destined to rival, is indeed an event 
that even justifies the enthusiasm with which it 
has been so universally greeted. We cannot 
deny oursdves the pleasure, pievious to entering 
on a notice of the performance, of congmtulating 
Mr. Charles Kemble upon the sudden and, we 
bdieve, to mo»t persons — ^tl^ unexpected gleam 
which has fiiUen upon the dark and evil days of 
an establishment, with which he is so intimatdy 
connected. Nor do we limit our congratulations 
to a selfish view of individual pride and prospe- 
rity, howsoever gratifying: we would particu- 
larly offèr to him the expression of our hopes 
that the talents of his daughter may restore the 
fkded and almost forfoited hqnours of the draroa, 
and rekindle the andent light that bumed so 
long and so brilliantly up<m the altar of Shak- 
speare. 

Our opinion of the new "Juliet can meidy be 
an echo of the praises and admiration that have 
been lavished upon her extraordinary perform- 
ance, from every quarter of the dramatic empire. 
Her oountenance not only exhibits an expreadoo 
of youthful and enthusiastic foding, with some- 
thing of an Italian loveliness, that exquidtdy 
suitB the gracefiil softness and pasdonate sensiw 
bility of the fond création of the poet — the 
gentle, the tender, the playful, and devoted 
Juliet ; but it bears also the dgn and token of 
an intellect capable of fathoming the dep^ of 
poetic fiction, and of bringiog îstm îbit fiff 
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wodd of imagination a ligfat to illumine hu- 
manity. 

Misa Kemble is laid to bear a strong resem- 
blance to her mother : we think that there is at 
kast an equal mixtuie of the Kemble expression. 
It is admitted by ail that ber ieatures are calcu- 
lated to delineate the deep and fearfiil, as well 
as the gentle and pathetic fiselings of our nature ; 
that her tones are rich, yaried, and powerAil ; 
and that her figure, if it do not promise the 
commanding beauty of a Siddons — a thing which 
Milton migfat bave seen and worshipped in the 
▼ery fury of bis imagination — ^it is, nevertheless, 
a shape fitted to embody the divinities of the 
poets* wotld — ^the JtUieis and Belvideras-^ihe 
^ingSy half reality and half fiction, that bave 
made our books such blessings to us. She is 
thus in erery respect eminently qualified £bT her 
ait ; but, in addition to this, she bas had the 
advantage of an example and éducation that 
baye refined and expanded the libéral powers 
with wbidi nature bas enriched her. 

Criticism is a yery tasteless affimr, when, as in 
the case before us, it is ail eulogy. In her per- 
formance we saw nothing. that we could condemn 
— scarcely any thing that could be beightened or 
improyed. If scènes must be particularised, 
the garden-scene, that in which she takes the 
draught, and the final one, may be mentioned ; 
but the more trifling parts are as carefully and 
delicately acted as those which too often receiye 
exdusiye study and attention. We must see 
ber performance once more — if possible, with 
the eyes of a critic ; but untû then a record of 
the delight with which we witnessed it must 
be receiyed in place of the barsh and crabbed** 
criticism. 

If we had space, we could deyote a page to 
Mr. Kemble^s MercuHo ; it is a pièce of acting, 
as rich and mellow as the dialogue itself. We 
were particularly struck by the exquisite mixture 
of patfaos and pleasantry which distinguished the 
dying scène — which we baye hitherto seen acted 
as though the wound were a pièce of wit, and 
Mercutio preaching a jest Mr. Kemble acted 
with true feeling, yet preseryed the playfulness 
of the gallant spirit to the LisL Mr. Warde^s 
Friar was also a very beautiful performance. 

A new oomedy ( The Firtt of May ) from 
Ae pen of Miss Isabel Hill, shall, if possible, be 
noticed next month. 

In dosing our notice of this théâtre, we are 
anxious to express our sensé of the liberality of 
Miss Kelly, in giying her seryice to the bouse 
gratuitously : we trust that this example will be 
imitated^Mr. T. P. Cooke, Mr. Kean, and 
others, baye already announced similar inten- 
tiens. The - former will, we belieye, appear 
shortly in a yery excellent nautical drama Black^ 
tyed SusaTu^nïû!^ is now preparing for him. 



ADELPHI. 

This boose bas commenced its campaign* 
Its Company appears to baye been strengthened 
in some points, while it bas seyerely suffèred in 
others — ^particular^ by the sécession of Mr. 
Cooke, who was the great nayal piUar, the 
Nelson of the bouse. A liyely little aifiair, by 
Mr. Hood, the prince of ail the punsters, bas 
appeared ; and its whim, though not sufficiently 
dramatic, bas already sent home numerous 
audiences laughing to their beds.'* 

FINE ARTS» EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
National Portraits* — ^We baye before us the 
first five numbers of a new and spiiitedly exe- 
cuted work, entitled, " Natiyc Portrait GaUery 
of lUustrious and Eminent Personages of the 
XIXth Century, engrayed on steel ; with me- 
moirs by the Rey. Henry Stebbing, M. A., 
&C.'* The portraits contained in thèse numbers 
are as fbllow :_I. The Duke of Wellington, 
by Sir T. Lawrence, and Woolnotb ; Lord Byron, 
by R. Westall, and H. Robinson; the Mar- 
quess of Camden, by Hoppner, and Adcock;— 
II. Earl Amberst, by Sûr T. Lawrence, and 
Freeman; the late Princess Charlotte, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, and Fry ; the late Dr. WdUaston, 
by Jackson, and Thomson ; — III. Lord Gren- 
yille, by Jackson, and Dean ; the Marchioness 
of Stafibrd, by Phillips, and Freeman ; the late 
Earl St. Vincent, by keenan, and Cochran * 
IV. Earl FitzwiUiam, by Owen, and Hicks; the 
kte Sir Joseph Banks, by Phillips, and Hall ; 
the late Marquess of Hastings, by Shec, and 
Parker;— V. The Marquess Wellesley, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, and Adcock ; the late Sir Humphry 
Davyi by Lonsdale, and Thomson ; and Major- 
General Sir Henry Torrens, by Sûr T. Law- 
rence, and Dean. That thèse engrayings should 
be aU equal in degrees of merit, was not rea- 
sonably to be expected ; but, to express ourselyes 
in gênerai tenns, for at présent we baye liot 
room to particularise, ail of them are higbly 
respectable, and seyeral are excellent Perhaps 
the accompanying memoirs may be less ample, 
less the resuit of curious and industrious research, 
less terse and polished in their diction, than 
those of that élégant and impartial biographer, 
Mr. Lodge ; yet, eyen in its iniancy, the work 
is forming a handsome and indispensable com- 
panion to Lodge's tndy national publication, 
The Portraits of lUustrious Personages. — From 
the extraordinary sucœss already attendant on 
the new work, the proprietors will, no doub^ 
be enabled to increase the ternis of rémunération 
to their artists ; and thus, eyen at the existing 
unprecedently economical charge to subscribers, 
to produce a séries of portraits uornupassed in 
excellence and beauty. 
« G 2 
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MELANGES OF THE HONTH. 



Varietiet in High Lifey ^c, 

The Marques* of Conyngham has been ap. 
poÎDted to the offices of goveroor, captain, and 
constable of M'indsor Castle, In the roora of the 
late Lord Harrington ; and Lord Combermere 
has succeeded Lord Hamngton in the colonelcy 
•f the Life Guards. 

Mr. Pickersgill, the Academidan, has re*. 
turned from an autumnal tour, undertaken, 
chiefly with professional views, through Holland 
and the Netherlands. We wish that his friends 
could prevail upon him, as an artist, to &Tour 
the public with his observations on the présent 
State of the Fine Arts in those countries. 

The Duke of Northumberland has accepted the 
office of Président of the Natural Uistoiy Society 
of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle, ù( 
which Lord Ravensworth and M. BeD, Esq., 
M.P., bave become Vice Présidents. 

His Majesty's giraffe died, at the Sand Pit 
Gâte, Windsor Park, on the llth of October. 
The skin is to be stuffed and preserved. 

Report speaks of an intended marriage be- 
tween the H on. Mr. Irby, eldest son of Lord 
Boston, and Miss Northey, eldest daughter of 
Major Northey, and nièce to Lady Stronge. 

The rcgimentals wom by George the Third, 
as a captain in the Royal Horse Guards, are 
now in the possession of Lieut..CoL HiU, of 
that régiment, to whom they were j^esented by 
his présent Majesty. 

The Duke of Athol is erecting a new mansion 
at Dunkeld, in the immédiate vicinity of the old 
building. 

It is again rumoured that a marriage is on the 
iajÀt between Lord Ashley, and Lady EmQy 
Cowper. Lord Fitzharris, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Malmsbury, ïs retumed ftom a two years* 
tour on the continent 

The Cartoons of Raphaël are to be lemoved 
from Hampton Court, to the King^s private 
chapel in the new palace. 

A French paper states that the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa and the Prince of Saxe Cobourg 
are about to visit Switzerhmd together, prépara- 
tory to their marriage ! 

The Duke of Bucdeugh is about to erect a 
splendid family mansion in Privy Gardens, on 
the site of that formerly occupied by the Duke 
of Montagne. 

By the death of his elder brother, Count St. 
Antonio succeeds to a principality. 

A marriage is in contemplation between the 
flon. Philip Abbot, third son of the late Lord 
Colchester^ and the Hon. Miss Talbot. 

The Royal Family qfAtuiria. 

The Emperor of Austria rises regularly eveiy 
moming at seven o*clock, and dévotes the rest of 
the morning until one o'dock, to audiences and 
State affiùrs. At one o*clock he takes a walk, 
sometimeswith the Empress, but morefrequently 
with his grand Chamberlain, or one of his aides- 
de-camp. He dines at four o'doék, and this re- 
pest eonsists of five dishes and a dessert. He 
driùks nothing but watcr with his dinner, and 



takes a small glass of Tokav with his deaseit 
After dinner he takes a walk' in what is caDed 
Paradise Gardens, where a grest number of 
pigeons are bred; and, at aiz o*dock takes 
oofièe in the pavilionof the new Impérial Gardeo. 
The Empress prépares the coffee hersel£ She 
usually dresses in the most simple style, and acts 
towards her husband like a good housewifè. 
The Emperor employa the rest of the evening 
until supper-time, in playing trios on die flote, 
with one of his aides-de-camp, and one of the 
nobles of the court. AU the memben of the 
royal &mily bave leamed some business. The 
Prince Impérial is an excellent weaver ; and the 
Archdukes are ail good carpenters and cabinet- 
makers. The greatest attention is paid to thdr 
morals. 

A Love4etter qf Buonaparté*M, 
The foDowing is the translation of a letter, 
dated Albenga, 16th Germinal (6th Aprfl) 
1796, written by Buonaparte, to a fityouiite fkir 
in Paris : — . 

It is an hour after midnight : a letter 
has just been brought to me ; the contents 
are afflicting; my soul is affi^cted by them-^ 
they announce the death of ChatnreL He 
was chief oommissary-general tit the army) 
you bave seen him with Barras. Sometimes, 
my dear friend, I feel the necessity of consoliog 
myself by writing to you, the thougfats of whom 
bave so powerful an influence on the moral state 
of my ideas — to whom I can pour ont my 
troubles. What n the future ? What is tbe 
past? Wluit are we? Wliat magical floid 
siuTounds us, and bides from us the thiogs 
which it behoves us to know ? We are boni, 
we live, we die, amidst wonders. Is it astonish- 
ingthat priests, astrologers, and quacki, bave 
profited by this singular circumstance, to take 
the direction of our opinions, and to direct tbem 
in conformity to their own passions ? Chauvet 
is dead. He was attached to me : he had ren- 
dered essential services to his countiy. His 
last words were, that he was setting off to join 
me. Yes ; I see his shade ; it wandeis about 
me; it sighs in the air. His soul is in tbe 
douds; it will be propitious to my destiny. 
But, fool that I am ! I weep over friendship ; 
and who can tell me that I may not have already 
to shed inconsolable tears ? Soul of my ex- 
istence, Write to me by every courier ; I cannot 
otherwise live. I am veiy mucfa occupied here. 
Beaulieu is moving bis army : we are in each 
other's présence. I am a little fiitigued ; for I 
am every night on horseback. Adieu ! adieu I 
adieu ! I am going to dévote myself to thee in 
sleep. Sleep consoles me; it places me by 
your side ; I lock you in my arms. But, oa 
awaking, alas! I find mysdf three hundred 
leagues from you ? Say every thing ftom me to 
Biunras, Tallien, and his wifè." 

Literary and, SdetU^fie JnieUigenee» 

M. Le Coat de Kervegoen, a French naval 
captain, commanding at Toulon, b^s invented a 
telegraph which can express 29,241 words, or 
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phrases, mnd answen equally by ni^t and by 
day. 

Sir John Sinclair bas ascertained, by a séries 
of experimeots, tbat permanent and beautifol 
caloiirs, in silk, cotton, and wooUen goods, may 
be produced from the flower of the potatoe. 

A new Omnibus, from Paris to Orléans, oon- 
tains places for sijtty persons. The places bear 
four diffèrent priœs, the higfaest being 6 sous 
per league, the otheis being 4, 3, and 2 sous. 

The Jewisb nation, dispersed in almost erery 
part of the globe, without forming any where an 
indepôident people, amounted in number, in 
1825, to about 3,165,800 individuals, not corn- 
prising 15,000 Saonaritans, and 500 Ishmaelites, 
which would make a total of 3,181,300 persons. 
The total number of Jews in Europe is stated at 
1,916,173, making the llOth part of the whde 
population of Europe, estimated at 212 millions 
in the year 1825. 

There is liying at Pitna, in Sweden, a young 
m an, nineteen years of âge, who is nine feet five 
inches in height. At the âge of eight years he 
was eight feet four inches in height 

Canova*8 group of Ûie Oraces bas been pur- 
chased by Dr. Clarke, of Philadelphia, who bas 
made a présent of it to the Academy of Fine 
Arts of that city. 

Schiller^s pUy of The Robbers,*' which 
used to send the youûi of Oermany into the 
forest as banditti, is about to be acted at the 
Port St. Martin. 

There is said to be a physidan residing at 
Clifton, who wears a wedding ring of bis 
mother*Sy on which is engraved, — Married 
when 18--^ed aged 47 — ^was the mother of 36 
children." 

Two brotfaers, named Benfitt, of Amstenlam, 
bave invented a machine for copying music, 
which takes cff fifty copies an hour, of any pièce, 
howsoever long. 

Workê in the Press, ^c, 

Mr. Britton^s fourth number of Picturesque 
Antiquities of the English Cities wiU be ready 
in a fow days, and will contain ten engravings, 
by J. Le Keuz, Varral, Redaway, Taylor, and 
Woolnoth, of Street Views in Sidisbury, Win- 
chester, Coventry, Norwich, &c Also Accounts 
of the Antiquities of Rochester, Winchester, and 
Salisbuiy. 

The History and Antiquities of Bristol Cathe- 
dra!, a part of the same author*s Cathedral 
Antiquides,** will be ready at Christmas, and 
will be published complète, in one volume, with 
eleven engravings and awood-cut Mr. Britton 
proposes to print a Ust of his local subscribers. 
The History of Hereford Cathedral will follow 
that of Bristol, and the author bas prepared 
his séries of Drawings and collected a large 
mass of historical materials. 
■ A volume of Sermons, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

> A second volume of the Topography, Edifices, 
and Omaments of Pompeii, by Sir William 
6elL 

The lifè of Romney> the Painter, wiO be 
leadyin the (^ving.. 



Part II. of the Impérial Schod Orammar, 
with the New System cif Parsing. 

The Fourth and Last Part of the History and 
Antiquities of Luton ChapeL 

Tbe Second Séries of the Romance of His- 
tory. 

The Athenaid, or Modem (hecians, a Poem ; 
with Notes, characteristic of Manners and 
Customs of the Oreeks, by Henry J, Brad- 
field. 

Lifo on Board a Man-of-War, a Narrative of 
the Adventures of a British Sailor. 

Travels in Mexico, in 1826, and 8, by 
Lient. R. W. H. Hardy, R. N. 

Dr. Calamy*s Historiod Account of his own 
Lifo ; with Reflections on the Times in which 
he lived (from 1671 to 1731). 

The Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII., 
by a lady. 

Stories of a Bride, by the anthor of The 
Mummy. 

The Lifo of Major.Oeneral Sir Thomas 
Munroe, Bart, and K. C. B., late €Kivemor of 
Madras. 

The Correspondence and Diary of Ralph 
Thoresby, by the author of the History of 
Leeds. 

Taies of My Time, by the anthor of Bhie 
Stocking HalL 

ExempUrs of Tudor Architecture, by J. F. 
Hunt, Esq. 

Mrs. RÛnsbottom*8 Letteis, with Notes and 
Etchings by Cruikshank, reprinted firom the 
John Bull newspaper. 

The Travels of M. CaiUé to Timbnctoo. 

The Art of Dancing, by Mr. C. Bksis, of the 
King*s Théâtre. 

An Historical Account of Disooveries and 
Travels in North America, &c induding the 
shore of the Polar Sea, with Observations on 
Emigration, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 

Mr. Curds's sixth volume of British Entomo- 
logy. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
with Etchmgs, by W. H. Brooke. 

A second séries of MKrregor's True Stories 
from the HlBtory of Ireland. 

Oliver CromweU, a Poem ; and a Glance at 
London, Brussels, and Paris, by the same 
author. 

Taies of a Briefless Barrister. 

Travels in South Aftica, by Cowper Rose, 
Royal Engineers. 

Recollections of Travels in the East, by J. 
Came, Esq. 

The Lifo of a Midshipman. 

Taies of Waterloo. 

Flowers of the Désert, by W. D. Walke; 
and, by the same author, The Child of Thought, 
and other Poema. 

Intended for gênerai readers, A Manual of 
the Economy of the Human Body, in Health 
and Disease ; comprehending a concise view of 
the Structure of Ûit Human Frame, its most 
prévalent Diseases, and ample Directions for 
the r^[idation of Diet ; Regimen and Treat- 
ment of ChUdren and the Aged, &c. 

The Edinburgh Joonud of Nstoral and Geo- 
graphical Science. • 
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BIBTHS. — MABBIAOSS. — DBATflS. 



BIRTHS.-MARRIAGES.— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

Of SoHS^Lady Fnncef Bank» — The 
lady of Lieut.-CoL Wflion.— The ladj of Lieut 
CoL W. Swinlon — The Comtease Guidiboni 
Viaconti. — Lady Jane PeeL— The lady of Sir 
James Urmston. — The lady of Lieut..Col. Sir 
W. Herries, K.C.H. — The lady of Captain 
JLempriere^The lady of W. N. Nicholnon, 
Esq^Thc Hou. Mr». W. Rodney^The lady 
of R. J. Squire.— The lady ofJ. N. Hawker_ 
The lady of H. White, Eaq., M.P_The lady 
of the Hon. R. Forbcs.— The lady of W. Law 

Op Dauohters. — The lady of W. Ryres, 
£ta.-»The lady of CoL Mahon»The lady of 
Major R. a PoUock — Mre. Wyndham.— The 
lady of Capt. H. Stuart.— Lady Elisabeth Bel- 
grave. — The lady of Captain O. Baker (twias). 

MARRLiOES. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lieut-CoL 
the Hon. Seymour Bathurst, third son of £arl 
Bathurst, to Jolia, only daughter of Mrs 
Hankey, of Cïrosveiior-square. 
' At St. Oeorge*s, Hanorer^uare, J. Cockerell, 
Esq., to Joanna Mary, eldest daughter of Brig. 
Oen. Catlin Crauftud. 

At BirkhiU, Fiftshire, R. M. Isacke, Esq., of 
the Hon. East India Cbmpany*8 service, to Ma- 
tilda Soymgeour, daughter of Henry S. Wed- 
^erbom, Esq., of Wedderbum. 

At Fknence, Lieat..Col, E. Byam, to Eliza- 
beth Augusta, daughter of the late Sir Orenville 
Temple, Bart. 

At Bumley, Lancashire, T. H. Ingham, 
Esq., great-grandson, matemally, of Theophilus, 
dghth Earl of Huntingdon, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Thomson. 

At Paris, A. D. Gordon, Esq., of the Bengal 
military service, to Harriet Elizabeth, only chUd 
of the late R. Gordon, Esq., fbrmerly Govemor 
«f Berbice. 

At Watford, the Rcv. N. Wodehouse, B.A., 
Vicar of Worle and Dalverton, to Georgiana, 
thisd daughl^ of the Hon. and Rev. William 
Capel, Vicar of Watford. 

At Trinity Church, Maryleboae, Captain R. 
Fletdier, Grenadier Giutfds, to Miss Judith 
Baillie. 

At Baibados, the Rev. Charles Layton, to 
Mary Christian, only daughter of the Hon. 
George Maynard. 

A. Gwynn, Esq., of Baron's Hall, Fakenham, 
Norfolk, to Mary Maria, -fourth daugfatér ofJ. 
Actoo, Esq., bte of Ipswich. 

H. M. Greaves, Esq., EhnaaU Lodge, York- 
shire, to Mary Catharine Anne, only child of the 
Rev. W. Bagshaw, of Banner Cross. 

At Windmill HiD, Howard Elphinstone, 
Esq., only »on of Sir H. E^nstone, Bart, 
C.B., to Elizabeth Julia, youngest daughter of 
£. T. Curteis, Esq., M.P. for Sussez. 
. At Paris, Thomas Stapleton, Esq., of the 
Grove, Richmond, to Hemietta Lavinia, second 
^ui^ter of the late Richard Fitigeiakl^ Êiti^ of 



At Milford, T. Le M. Saumazex, Esq., second 
son of Admirai Sir J. Saumarex, Bart, to Ca- 
tharine Spencer BeresfonL youngest dauiditer of 
theUteCol. VassalL 

At Frederickton, W. Prior, jun. Esq., to 
Maiy, ifth daughter of the late liaut-CoL 
Rudyerd. 

At Stanford, Joseph Banks, only ton of T. 
Wright Esq., of (Jpton Hall, Nottin^iamdiire, 
to Sophia, second daughter of the late Rev. C 
S. F. Daafawood, of Stanford HalL 

DEATHS. 

At KiUnoty, Argyleshire, Jane, widow of 
Admirai Sir Jc^n Orde, 3art. 

At Edinburgh, Sir Wm. Arbuthnot, Bart 

At Tonbridgc Wells, aged 76, J. C. Crooke, 
Esq., of Kempshot Park, Hants. 

CamiUa, relict of Sir Charles Style, Bart, of 
Waterinbury, Kent 

At Gbucester, aged 60, Lieut-Gen. Sir 
MUes NightingaD, K.C.B., M. P. for the bo- 
rough of Eye. 

At Swan Hill, near Oswestry, Oen. Despard, 
aged 84. 

At Cbatham, Grâce, dau^ter of Lieut.-Cd. 
Buchanan. 

In Dublin, Mr. James HamiUon, authorof 
the sjrstem of teaching languages caUed after his 
name. 

In the Régentas Park, Mary Fovbes, wife of 
Major Daniel MitcheU, of Ashgrove, AJberdeen- 
shire. 

At Eltham, Sanh, widow of John Wray, 
Esq., of Park Place, St James*s. 

In Devonshire Place, Bishopsgate, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Gray. 

At Bath, Lieut-CoL Lawless, of the Madias 
Establishment 

At Leandngton, Anne, rdict of John Swin- 
fen, Esq., of Swinfèn House, Stafiôrdshire. 

At Barham Court, the Right Hon. Lady 
Barham. 

At Bath, Laura Louisa, daughter of the late 
Gen. Chapman, of Tainfield House, So- 

merset 

At Capesthome Hall, the lady of D. Daven- 
port, Esq., M. P. for Cheshire. 

At M'^arwick, aged 85, Elisabeth, widow of 
Walter Landor, Esq. 
AtHarwich, J. T. Bull, Esq. 
At Cheltenham, Anna, wife of Samud Comp- 
ton Coz, Esq. 

Isabdia, second daughter of the Rev. Sir 
W. H. Cooper, Bart 

In Ely Flace, the Rcv. S. Crowther, Vicar of 
Christ Church, Newgate^treet. 

At Hewall, the Hon. F. C. Amherst^ second 
son of Earl Amherst 

IsaheOa, wifo of the Hon. CkdL P. F. Cust, 
M. P. ^ ^ 

H. Nortfa, Esq., of Honfiçld Houae, Cheam, 
Surrey. 

At Kentish Town, George Dawe, Esq., R.A. 
At Charlton, Kent, Sir Ludford Harvey. 
At Shabden Park^ Sunex* Sir J. Little. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



" W. R." may write about " Famb," but we fear he wîll never acquire it. 

*< F. C Y s" address ^* To the Behved," may possibly be inserted, by way of 

encouragement to the writer, at some future opportunity ; but of such poetry we are 
in possession of reams. 

We shall soon have tbe pleasure of finding a niche for The Figil," a Sonnet, by 
" Agnes STRicKLAND,"Autnor of " The Seven Ages of Woman," &c. 

In tendering our thanks, it can be hardly necessary for us to say, that A FM t» 
Fenshuret,** by our excellent friend " P. J.," is very acceptable. 
Garkmds and Grey Hoirs," by " B.," in an early Number. 

For two faveurs from the pen of " Charles Doynb Sillbry," Author of " Vallery, 
or the Citadel of the Lakes,' we beg leave to retum our thanks. 

We are much pleased with the amiable feeling evinced by the Author of ^' ElpMn^t 
Rock :" that little pièce shall be inserted at our earliest convenience ; but, we are sorry 
to add, that the otner contributions from the same quarter cannot be rendered eligible 
for the pages of La Belle Assemblée. It is probable that the writer may hear from 
by post, according to the address communicated. 

" The Smile of Kindness/* by " J. B." may be regarded as in prospect. 
Hopeless Grief** Lines on faded Géranium Leaves" and " Lines to some CHd and 
Fahied Friends" are in resenre for the future. 

" Health without Physûf* arrived too late for a review this month ; it idiaU be 
attended to in our next number. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLÉE, 



FOR DECEMBER» 1829. 



ILLUSTRATIVE MEMOIR OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLB 
LYDIA, COUNTESS OP CAVAN. 



The Right Honourable Richard Ford 
TTîllîam Lambart, seventh Earl of Cavan, 
Baron of Cavan^ Viscount Kilcoursie^ and 
Lord Lambart, in tbe peerage of Ireland 
— K.C., a General in the Army, Govemor 
of Calshot Cautie, and Colonel of the 45th 
Régiment of Foot — was united in mar- 
riage with his présent Countess, the lady 
whose portrait we have here the honour 
of introducing as one of the noble oma- 
ments of La Belle Assebiblee, on the 
llth of Auguste 1814. Her Ladyship 
was Lydia, second daughter of William 
Amol^ of Slatwood^ in the Isle of Wight^ 
Esq. 

The ancient and long-ennobled family 
of Lambarty Lambert^ or Lamberd— so 
the name bas been variously written — 
dérives its immédiate descent fi-om Lam- 
bart, Count of Mons and Louvain^ who 
died in the year 1004. Of three sons whom 
the Count leh, the eldest succeeded him 
in hîs principality ; Baldwin^ the second^ 
settled in Flanders^ on an estate given to 
him by bis father ; and Rodolph, the third^ 
settled in Normandy^ on an estate which 
he enjoyed in right of bis mother. From 
Baldwin descended the Lambertini family, 
which settled at Bologna, and which bas 
been always considered as one of the most 
illustrions familles in that State. Car- 
&ial Lambertini, named Prospère, was 
60^ro(. X. 



elected Pope on the 27th of August, 1740, 
at the âge of 65. He assumed the désig- 
nation of Benedict the XlVth.* 



* Prospero Lambertini was bom at Bologna 
in the year 1675. He passed through yarioui 
offices in his youth, being oonsistorial advocate 
for twenty years ; and by freely mingUng with 
mankind, he dierlshed a constitutional rivacity 
which never fbrsook him. In 1724, he was 
çreated titular Bishop of Theodosia, and in 
1728 received the cardinal's hat. In 1731 
Clément XII. nominated him Archbllhop of 
Bologna ; and on the death of that pontiff in 
1740, after a conclave of six months, he wai 
elected Pope. He is said to have hastened their 
délibérations by telling them it was idle to spend 
80 much time in discussion. ^ If you want a 
saint, chuse Ootti ; a poliddan, Aldiovandi ; a 
pleasant companion, take me.' Benedict XIV. 
was this, and much more, being a man of deep 
leaming, of élégant taste, of libéral and enlarged 
sentiments, and of great goodness ofheart. He 
diminished the number of festivals, aboUshed 
many idle cérémonies, and di^layed so oon» 
firmed an aversion to superstitions pracdces and 
pious frauds, that he obtained the name of the 
Protestant Pope. He was also a generous patron 
of literature : he fbunded académies at Rome, 
bestowed benefitction» on that of Bologna, and 
corresponded with and rewarded leamed men 
both at home and abroad. His principal firalt 
was an insuperable aversion to buiinesB; his 
greatest déliât being to retire to a small buHd- 
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ILLU9TRATITS MBMOIB OP THB RIOHT HONOURABLB 



Radulph (Ralph) de Lambart — son of 
Rodolphe who had establîshed himself in 
Normandy^accompanied William the 
Conqueror in his descent upon England, 
and served ai the battle of Hastings, in 
which Harold lost both crown and life. 
To him succe^ed his son, 

Hugh Fitz-Lambart, who, conjoîntly 
with Matilda, his wife, gave lands in Hol- 
bech, which belonged to her father. Peter 
de Rosse, to the monks of Croyland ; to 
whom he also gave three acres of meadow, 
in Weston, and two bushels of sait ont of 
his salt-works there, to be received on St 
Bartholomew's day, for the health of his 
«oui, of his father's and mother s, and of 
ail his predecessors/ " His son. 

Sir William de Lambart, was witness 
to the charter of Sir Robert Kyme, con- 
£rming to the church of St James's de 
Freston, and to the monks there, ail his 
estate in the village of St Botolph's. Sir 
William de Lambart s wife (widow of 
Roger de Bellamont, Earl of Warwick) 
was Gundred, daughter of William, Earl 
Warren and Surrey. Her mother was 
Gundred, fourth daughter of Kîng Wil- 
liam L, by his wife, Maud, only daughter 
of Baldwîn, fifth Earl of Flànders, by Alice 
his wife, daughter of Rol>ert, 'King of 
France, son of Hugh Capet. His son, 

Henry de Lambart, was appointed 
standard-bearer to Henry IL ; and, in 
compensation for his services, by patent 
dated at Leicester Castle, he had an as- 



ing in the gardens of Monte Cavallo, with a &w 
intimate friends and sélect sttangers, and jest 
and converse at his eaae. He was indeed both 
the sabject and the utterer of numerous pungent 
bont mois. He govemed the church widi great 
niildness, and was very desirous of concQiadng 
the doctrinal diflferencea which divided it In 
lr750 he celebrated a jubilee with great splen- 
dour, and aller a pontiflcate of Uie unusual 
length of eîghteen years, died in 1768> agad 
eig^y three. His works were puhlished al 
Rome, in 12 vols. 4to., by Axevedo. The first 
eight of thèse are on the béatification and canoni- 
xation of saints, in which the subject is exhaust- 
ed ; the ninth and tenth are on the mass and the 
festivals insdtuted in honoor of Christ and the 
Virgin ; the eleventh, entitled ' Ecdesiastical 
Institutions,* contains hig instructions, man. 
dates, and letters, while bishop and archbishop, 
which do him great crédit ; and the twelflh is 
^ On Diocesan Synods.* Tbey are aU in Latin.'* 



signment to him and his wife, of a ê&vU 
sion of lands in the county of York, appro- 
priated to them, the monks of Ail Saints, 
and Sir Peter Saltmarshe. " In 1167, he 
was sent into Scotland by the said King, 
to compose and put an end to certain ac- 
cusations made against him by Sir Alex- 
'ander Olyford, by single combat between 
them at Stryvelyn, before the King of 
Scotland, his nobility, and clergy." He 
married Alicia, only daughter of Geoffrey 
de Maundeville, Et^rl of Essex, with whom 
he received a large fortune in lands and 
bouses in the north of England. To him 
and his wife, and their children, l^bert 
de Chesney, Bishop of Lincoln, gave his 
most solemn bénédiction, in considération 
of certain manors and lands given by them 
to pious uses within his diocèse ; and, in 
confirmation thereof, he afSxed his seal 
to the writing, dated at his castle of Laf- 
ford on St Peter's eve, 1164. The origmal, 
with the seal in white waz of a bishop in 
his pontiâcals, circumscribed " LinaMen' 
sU Epiêcopi 4- SigiU" was in the posses- 
sion ^of the la te Charles Lambart j of Pains- 
town, Esq. — Henry de Lambart, of whom 
we bave been speaking, left a son, 
^ John de Lambart, who settled at Skip- 
ton, in the county of York. To him, 
William, Earl of Essex, his uncle, con- 
firmed by charter his mother's fortune in 
the towns of York, Skipton, and Brougfa- 
ton. His eldest son and successor, 

Edmond de Lambart, received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He " gave to the 
monks of Swinshead in Yorkshire ail his 
lands there, for the health of his soul, and 
those of his successors — and being 
kinsman to Sir Robert de Rumley, he made 
him a free gift of six carucates of land in 
Skipton, to hold of him and his heirs, in 
the same manner as he, the said Sir Ro- 
bert, held his lands of the king." 

From this peiiod, the Lambart famîly, 
increasing its possessions, and in terra arry- 
ing with seyeral noble stocks, established 
itself in varîous parts of the kingdom. 
We shall, therefore, without pursuing any 
of its numerous branchings, proceed at 
once to its lineal représentative. 

Sir Oliver Lambart, Knt, first Baron of 
Cavan, so created in 1607. This gentle- 
man was the only son of Walter Lambart, 
Esq., by bis first wife. Rose, daughter of 
Sir Oliver Wallop, ancestor of the Earl of 
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Portsmouth.* This gentleman, by a séries 
of brilliant and extraordinary services 
rendered to his country, laid the founda- 
tion of those honours which have been de- 
servedly conferred on him and bis descend- 
ants. In iâSi, we find bim in Ireland, 
wbere be is described as a gentleman of 
good crédit, and nepbew toSir Henry Wal- 
lop, Knt, Her Majesty's Vice Treasurer." 
He attended Robert, Earl of Essex, in bis 
first expédition to Spain ; and tbe Earl 
knigbted bim in 1596, for bis bravery in 
tbe storming of Cadiz. He was after- 
wards a commander in tbe Netberlands ; 
and wben tbe Earl of Essex first under- 
took to conduct tbe war in Ireland, be 
procured two régiments of old foldiers 
to be sent from Flanders to tbat country. 
In one of tbose régiments — Sir Cbarles 
Percy's — Sir Oliver commanded a Com- 
pany of 150 foot ; and, landing before tbe 
Sarl's arrivai, be was enabled greatly to 
benefit tbe state of tbe army. He con- 
tinued to serve against tbe rebels ; and, 
in tbe autumn of 1599, tbe Earl of Essex, 
on leaving Ireland, appointed bim, provi- 
sionally, Master of tbe Camp. ISubse- 
quently, be was made Serjeahl 'Major of 
tbe Army. His succeeding services were 
many, and eminently effective. In 1601, 
he was made Govemor of Connaugbt, and 
in tbe same year be began to build tbe 
fort of Galway, of wbicb be was also Go- 
vemor. King James, on bis accession, 
granted bim, by letters patent, in fee 
simple, JClOO. sterling a year in crown 
lands ; directed bim to be swom of tbe 
privy council ; and, on tbe Earl of Clan- 
rickarde's promotion to the govemment of | 
Connaugbt, be " ordered bis entertain- j 
ment of ten sbillings by tbe day to be | 
given to Sir Oliver, to hold by way of 
pension during pleasure." In 1608, and 
at différent periods, he bad additional 
grants of lands ; particularly in 1611, of 
tbe manor of Carrick, and 2^000 escheated 
acres in tbe county of Cavan, on wbicb 
be erected a stone mansion and other 
buildings. 

In tbe parliament of 1613, Sir Oliver 
Lambart served for tbe county of Cavan. 



* Tbe second wifè of Walter Lambart, Esq., 
waf a daugfater of Sir C^eorge Paulet, broker to 
WiUiam, Marqness of Winchester, ancestor of 
Hany, Duke (^Bolton. 



In tbe winter of 1614, he was sent to tbe 
island of lia, in Nortb Britain, against 
some séditions Scots, from whom be took 
tbe strong castle of Donavegge and other 
places. On the SOth of May, 1615, be 
was made one of tbe council for tbe pro- 
vince of Munster ; and, having completed 
ail his undertakings with the greatest 
bonour to himself and satisfaction to bis 
royal master, he was advanced to tbe 
peerage of Ireland, by patent, at Dublin, 
February 17, 1617, creating him Lord 
Lambart, Baron of Cavan, pursuant to 
privy seal at Westminster, on tbe lOtb of 
January preceding. 

His Lordsbip married Hester, daughter 
of Sir William Fleetwood, of Carrington 
Manor, Bedfordsbire, Knt., a descendant 
fiom tbe ancient family of Fleetwood, of 
Lancasbire. He died in 1618, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

Cbarles, who sat in tbe Englisb House 
of Commons for tbe borougb of Bossiney, 
in Comwall; was a leading member, 
and a principal speaker in tbe Irish 
House of Lords ; and who, in reward for 
numerous important services performed 
against the rebels, in Ireland, was pro- 
moted to the dignity of Earl of the county 
of Cavan, and Viscount of Kilcoursîe, by 
privy seal, dated at Newcastle, January 
14, 1646. Tbe Earl married Jane, the 
younger daughter of Richard Robarts, 
Lord Robarts, of Truro, sister to John, 
created Earl of Radnor, sometime Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Dying in the year 
1600, be was succeeded by tbe eldest of 
five sons, 

Richard, tbe second Earl; who mar- 
ried, first, Rose, second daughter of Sir 
James Ware, of Macetown, in the county 
of Dublin, Knt. ; and, secandly, Elizabeth, 
widow of Francis Derenzie, otherwise 
Keana, of Tinecrosse, in the King's 
County, Esq. Hb Lordsbip died in 1660, 
and was succeeded by his only son, by 
bis first marriage, 

Cbarles, third Earl of Cavan. His 
Countess was Castilina, daughter of 
Henry, and sister of St Léger Gilbert, 
of Kihnincby, in tbe Queen's County, 
Esqrs. His Lordsbip died bn 1702 ; and, 
having previously lost bis eldest son, 
Cbarles, Lord Lambart, be was succeeded 
by his second son, 

Richard, the fourth Earl, who first sat 
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in the English Houte of Gommons in 
1703 ; anà, being well Tersed in the rules 
and constitution of parUament, he was 
constantly employed on committees^ and 
was consulted in ail affaira of moment. 
His Lordship married (whilst senring in 
the anny ai Barbados) Margaret, daugh- 
ter of (jrovernor Trant, brother of Sir 
Peter Trant. Her Ladyship^ a woman 
of high accomplishments and eminent vir- 
tues, was nièce of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Steele. Lord Cavan died in 
1741. His elder son^ Gilbert, Lord Lam- 
bart, having died young, he was suc- 
ceeded by his only sunriving son, 

Ford, fifth Earl of Cayan. His Lord- 
ship died without maie issue, in 1772; 
consequently, the family honoura then 
de^ol^ed on his first cousin, 

Richard, sixth Earl of Cavan, son of 
Henry Lambart, third son of Charles, the 
third EarL He married, first, Sophia, 
daughter and co-hehr of Oliver Lambart, 
Iburth son of Charles, the third Earl, by 
whom he had no issue ; setxmdly, in 1762, 
Elizabetb, eldest daughter and co-heir of 
William Davies, Esq., a Commîssioner of 
the Navy, by whom he had a son, his 
successor ; — a daughter, Sophia, bom în 
1767, deceased ; — and another daughter, 
Elisabeth Jane, bom in 1775; married, 
first, in 1793, to William Henry Ricketts, 
Esq., R.N. (nephew of John, Earl St 
Vincent, and then heir apparent to the 
Viscounty, but was drowned m 1805) ; 

«econdly, to the Rev Brickenden. His 

Lordship was Colonel of the 15th régi- 
ment of foot, and a Lieutenant General. 
Dying on the «d of November, 1778, he 
was succeeded by his son, 

lUchard, seventh and présent Earl of 
Cavan. His Lordship was bom on the 
lOth of September, 1763. On the 20th of 
December, 1780, his late Majesty was 
pleased to grant him an annual pension 



of £800. He fint took his seat in par- 
liament on the 16th of February, 1786. 

His Lordship married, on the 8th of 
August, 1788, Honora, youngest daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Gould, 
Knt, one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pkas, Westminster, by whom 
he had issue as foUows : — 

1. Rlduurd Henry Robert Gilbert, boni in 
1783, died in 1785; — 2. Honora Eliabedi 
Hetter, bom in 1784 ; mairied, firsi, in 1805, 
Ciqïtmin Woodgmte, wbo died m 1806 ; teoondfy, 
in 1809, Captain G. F. Harrey, of the 18di 
Régiment of Dragoons ; — 3. Alieia M argai c tu 
Nortkmore, bom in 1735; mamed, in 1813| 
Chades Pauncefiirt Dunoombe, of BrickhiH, ia 
the ooonty of Bucki, Esq. ; died in 1818; — 4. 
Sophia Amintor, bom in 1787, died in 1798 ;_ 
6. George Frederick Augustus, Viscount KH- 
coursie, bom in 1789 ; married, in 1811, Sarab, 
only daughter of J. P. Coppin, of Cowley, near 
Oxibrd, Esq., by whom (who died in 1823) he 
had five diildren, two sons and tliree dau^- 
ters; — 6. Edward Henry Wentworth Villien, 
bom in 1791, died in 1812. 

Lord Kilcoursie died at his bouse, near 
Eaglehurst, Hauts, in the month of De- 
cembei, 1828; in conséquence of whîch 
his eldest son, Frederick, is heir apparent 
to the earldom, on the death of his grand- 
father. 

Honora, the late Countess of Cavan, 
died on the Ist of October, 1813 ; and the 
Earl married, secondly, as already stated, 
Lydia, the second daughter of the late 
William Arnold, of Slatwood, in the Isle 
of Wight, Esq. The offspring of this 
marriage are three sons and a daughter. 
Richard, the eldest, was bom on the 9th ot 
December, 1815. The second son of the 
Earl and présent Countess of Cayan, is 
Edward, bom on the 2à of March, 1818 ; 
their daughter, Lydia, was bom on the 
4th of March, 1821 ; and the third son, 
Oliver, was bom on the S6th of August, 
1822. 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM* 



In our brief occanonal notices of this 
important national work^such it may 
fairly be considered — in its progress, we 
bave long had the intention of bringing it 
more fuUy in view of the public. We 
now avail ourselves of an opportunity ; at 
the same time presenting the readeis of 
La Belle Assemblée with a spécimen of 
the style in which its beautiful plates are 
executed. 

Our first step shall be to show — and to 
însure the favour of <mr readers^ in par- 
ticular, the shewing is essential — the man- 
ner in which the able conductors of this 
publication bave met certain formidable 
objections which baye, from time to time^ 
been urged against the study of zoology. 
For this purpose^ we eztract thefoUowing 
paragraph from the Préface : — 

Natural Hirtory somethnes inTolres détails 
vbicb, if needlessly dwelt on, might prove 
ofiènâTe to dèlicacy; raefa unnecessary dilata- 
tions bave been smipaloaBly avoided in the fol- 
lowing pages. Another and a more serioas 
charge bas been brougfat against zoological 
sdence, as deliyered to os by the safans of Oer- 
numy and France : it is asserted that it has been 
made a yehide tm the iniidkros poison of infide- 
liiy. That it has no natural adaptation to such 
an end, is certain ; that it has been penrerted to 
snob a porpcae, is, we fear, too tme. Our au- 
tbor at least, in our minds, stands dearly acquit- 
tcd of sndi a charge ; but as bis views of science 
hare been distorted by otfaers to the préjudice of 
religion^-4 distortion which has, perhaps, been 
ftdlitated by an oocasional want of précision in 
his style — it has been our particular care, in erery 
indiTidual instance of such perversion, to shew 
its ttttcr inapplicability to sudi an end. It is not 
the hearens alone that decUre the glory of 
Goè,** nor the firmameilt only which sheweth 
his wondrons works.*' His omnipotence, his 
wisdom, and his superintending providence, are 
equally manifèsted in the meanest worm that 
oeeps upon the earth, and in the lowest of the 
radiated tribes that slumber in the coral caves of 
océan. 

In a brief but well-constructed Pre- 



* The Animal Kingéom, arranged in Con^ 
formity with its OrganizoHon, by the Baron 
Cuvier, ^c, ^e» ^c, xeiih additional Descrip- 
twm of ail the Speeie* hiûterto named^ of tnany 
not before noticedy and other Original Matter ; 
bff Edward Griflthf F.L.S. and othert. 



liminary Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of Zoology/' it is justly remarked that 
Cuvier's Règne Animal is the com- 
pletest and most soientific zoological ar-* 
rangement that the world has erer seen ; 
that it is the very grammar of the science, 
and must be profoundly studied by every 
person who proposes to become a zoolo« 
gist" So far, however, as the gênerai 
reader is concemed, CuTier s work is, 
from its very nature and object, incom-i 
plete and unsatisfactory. Obsenring this 
— obsenring also that we possessed no 
complète or compendious work on zoology; 
commensurate with the modem improye-» 
ments and discoveries in that science ; 
and that while the naturalists of the cmv- 
tinent had been zealonsly and rapidly 
enlarging the extent, and determinin^ 
the limits of the varions departments of 
the animal kingdom, we had evinced but 
litUe solicitude to participate in their la-» 
bours, or to emulate their acquirements,^ 
it was resolved by the proprietors of the^ 
publication now under review, to supply 
a work of the required desctiption. Con- 
sequently — 

With this view it was originally intended that 
the présent book should have been presented to 
the public in an original form ; but upon con- 
sidération that the System almost altogethei, as 
weU as much of the materials, would be derived 
from the illustrious naturalist [the Baron Cu- 
vier] to whom the science of organized nature vt 
80 deeply indebted, it 'was thought better to 
translate the whole of his compendium of soology, 
the *^ Règne Animal,'* and to make such addi- 
tions to it as mi^t appear reqmsite to lender 
the présent work not merely usefîil to the natu* 
ralist as a book of pure science, bot also inte- 
resting at large as a gênerai zoolc^cal biography^ 
and omamental as oontaining original and weU- 
executed illustrations. It was thus proposed to 
avoid the charge of unacknowledged or repeated 
plagiarisms on the one side, or of presumptuous 
temerity on the other. 

The propriety of this course will, it is hoped, 
further appear when it is considered that the 

Règne Animal** of Cuvier itself is Uttle else 
than a scientific, thougfa partial, catalogue or 
synopsis of the living tribes arranged according 
to the laws of their conformation. It was meant 
to serve as an introduction to his sdll more eh4x>» 
rate work on Comparative Anatomy, and in- 
tcnded chiefly Ibr the we of piofemonaltliideatie 
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it is oonaeqœntly defideat in much popular and 
eDtertâimng matter relative to the instincts, ha- 
bita, &C. of animais, and contains onlj a partial 
sélection of the ▼arious spedes snffident în the 
pmrpose ofillustrating the différent gênera. To 
supply this defidency, additional descriptions of 
aU the spedes will be here ibund proportioned in 
estent to the interest each may offer. Thus 
while a complète translation is given of the 
Règne Animal** wich as much doseness and 
accuracy as the corresponding idioms of the two 
languages will permit, much that is interesting 
and important from thepens of other modem na- 
turalists and travèUers, and from original sources, 
wiD be Ibund subjoûied by way of supplément. 

An Introduction of bctween sixty and 
serenty pages, leads to the gênerai dis- 
tribution of the Animal Kingdom into the 
four grand divisions of Vertebrated Ani- 
mais, MoHusca, Articulated Animais, and 
Radiated Animais ; thence we proceed 
to the Vertebrated Animais — to the sub- 
division of the Vertebrated Animais into 
four classes— to the first class, the Mam- 
malia— to the division of the Maromalia 
into orders ; — and, of course, to the first 
order of the Mammalia, the Biroana, or 
m an. With the class Mammalia, the first 
tlrirteen parts, or five volumes, of the 
work are occupied. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to enter at large upon the 
systematic arrangement of the work ; the 
gênerai nature of that is sufficiently shewn 
in tbe extracts which we have made from 
the Préface ; and to run into the détails 
of divisions and subdivisions, branching 
ofiP almost to infinity, would, without en- 
hancing the gratification of the reader, 
compel us to exclude matter of a more 
agreeable and interesting description. 
With somepassing observations, the most 
that we can hope satisfactorily to accom- 
plish is to bring forward such passages 
and statements as are best calculated to 
show how curions and truly valuable a 
character this publication possesses; in- 
dependently of its high scientific merit 

Formerly, the overweenîng vanîty of 
man rendered him infinitely too much 
disposed to regard himself not only as the 
lord, but as the despot of création, the 
sole object of the attention, care, and 
love of the Creator. Man— proud man — 
was alone admitted to be a retuoning 
animal. Continued observation, how- 
ever, aided by good sensé, bas led us to 



a wiser and a bctter estimation of tbe 
properties of inferior créatures. Thus, it 
is here judiciously remarked— and we 
make the quotation for the sake of huma- 
nity, which is the only true philosophy 
—that 

Although the most perfbct of other animais 
are infinitely below mankind in their intdiectual 
fiundties, it is nererthelesB certain diat diey 
peribrm intellectual opérations dmilar to oon 
in kind, thou^ not in degree : they more in 
conséquence of sensations which they bave re- 
oeived ; they are susceptible oflastingafiècdoos: 
they acquire knowledge by expérience ; aooofd- 
ing to which they regulate their condnct inde- 
pendently of the immédiate impulses of pain and 
pleasure, and eridently with a conaideiatûm of 
conséquence : they fîeel their subordination in a 
domestic stAe : they know that the being who 
punishes them may refrain ùom doing so if be 
win, and, accordingly, in bis présence they as- 
sume a suppliant air, when conscious of their 
own culpabUity, or at least fèarftil of bis anger: 
they are improred or comtpted in the sode^ 
of mant they are capable of jealoosy and of 
émulation : among themaelves they possess a 
natural language, whidi is nothing indeed bot 
the expression of their momentaxy sensatioDs; 
but stiU they can leaxn fioœ man some degree 
of knowledge of bis much more complex and 
artificial language, througfa the médium of 
which he makes bis commanda known to them, 
and détermines their exécution. 

In short, we perodve in the superior animsls 
a certain degree of reason, with the conséquences, 
both good and bad, resulting from tbe exerdse 
of that fiiculty in man. It reaonblea the dawa- 
ing of intellect in the infimt mind prerioosly to 
the acquirement of speech. In propoition ss 
we descend in our observatioDs to animais moie 
and more remote from man, we find a oones- 
ponding diminution of intellectual power, till ita 
tbe lowest classes we can only reoognixe a fèv 
equivocal signs of the existence of mere seni- 
bility, or, to speak more' défini tely, certain lan- 
guid emodoos, which they appear to employ ftr 
the purpooe of escqnng from pain. The gra- 
dations, howerer, between the two extrêmes of 
the animal world are innumeraUe. 

From this, the faculty denominated m- 
stinct — a faculty which is employed for 
very difierent purposes — is kept suflB- 
ciently apart and distinct. On this point, 
too, the remarks ofiPered by the authors 
of the Animal Kingdom are very sensible 
and ingénions. One or two sentences we 
quote : — 

We can form no dear notion of the immédiate 
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cause of instinct, other than by admitting that 
animais subject to it have in their sensorium 
images or sensations wbich are innate and per- 
petuaL * • • The individuels are haunted, as 
it were, by a pepertual dieam or vision^ and in 
every tbing that bas référence to their instinctive 
pecoliarities they may be considered as a kind of 
sonmambolists. 

Further . 

Instinct is not ascertained to be diaracterized 
by any visible mark in the conformation of the 
animal ; but intellect, as 6r at least as we can 
observe, beais a constant proportion to the rela- 
tive magnitude of the brain, and particularly of 
its two hémisphères. 

After a remark so important as this— 
a remark, the truth of which, we believe, 
will be admitted by every enHghtened 
anatomist of the âge— it is with some 
surprise we find that, with référence to 
the science of phrenology, the writers, 
when they come to treat of the human 
brain, ofTer opinion rather than discus- 
sion, assertion rather than proof. They 
say — 

There are then two points which seem more 
particularly to demand the attention of the phy. 
sidog^ in examining this wonderful organ, 
vhich connecta the visible with the invisible 
world — the material with the immaterial créa- 
tion. 1. Can we demonstrate, in any of the ap- 
pearances exhibited by the human brain, an 
adéquate material cause to account for that 
capability and power of éducation, by which the 
human mind is so distinguished from that of ail 
other animais; and, 2. Can the différences 
whidi distinguish men among themselves, in 
regard to mental powers, be attributed to any 
variety of conformation observable in the brain 
of each individual ? 

Thèse points are in some ipeasure stiU m 
limine, and it is not our province to pronounce 
a judgment upon them ; but lest we should be 
thou^t to deny our creed by shrinking from the 
praéèssion of it, we shall not hesitate to express 
our opinion, that the resuit €i the endeavours to 
account for this measureless superiority of the 
human mind over that of ail other animais by 
means of the brain, is a total iailure ; for although 
there are certainly some peculiarities in the brain 
of man, which distinguish it from that of brutes, 
stin nothing material has been disoovered, as fiir 
as we can reaaonably suppose, at ail adéquate to 
produce the superiority in question. And, fur- 
ther, that materialism makes no amends for its 
pteposterous absurdity, but plunges us in greater 
«Kfficulties in acoounting for the phenomena of 
mind. Organism, however, at least when Bmi- 
No, «0.— /W. A". 



' ted to a sort of modus aperemdi, by the Creator, 
on the immaterial intellect, maf/ eventually be 
shewn to have some gênerai opération and influ- 
ence in accounting for those difièrences obvious 
to ail between man and man. This position, 
however, we conceive to be by no means esta* 
blished, and to be pushed by its supporters far 
beyond its probable legitimate limits. 

Now, certainly, it is not our province, 
nor are we about to volunteer the office, 
to pronounce judgment upon the truth or 
falsehood of phrenology ; but in a work, 
such as the one before us, the subject 
demands, and is enlitled to, ample con- 
sidération ; and we must be permitted to 
observe, that no person who has ever 
truly studied phrenology will say, that 
the science is at ail favourable to the 
gross and demoralizbig doctrine of mate- 
rialism. 

On the estimate of intellect by the 
course of the facial line, and the consé- 
quent number of degrees in the facial 
angle, our authors are more satisfactory. 

But we have hardly yet entered the 
vestibule. — Respecting the stature of 
the human species, we find that, 
amongst individual instances of dimi- 
nutiveiiess, authentic accounts go as 
low as twenty-one inches. Not losing 
sight of the fable of the man and the lion, 
our own self-love cannot be otherwîse 
than gratified on finding it laid down " as 
a gênerai proposition, for the truth of 
which ail history may be made to vouch, 
that the white races are decidedly supe- 
rior to the dark in intellectual and moral 
qualities." 

We now leave man to himself, and pro- 
ceed to the order Quadrumana, which, 
with référence to the monkey species, in 
particular, abounds with curiobs and 
amusing material. We are told that the 
black howling monkey, or Caraya— a na- 
tive term, seeming to sîgnify master of 
the woods — is foimd in families from four 
to ten individual s, every maie havinç 
three or four females. The chîef niale 
of this little state mounts the greatest 
élévations, apparently to watch over bis 
subordinates, who never move till he has 
led the way. The group generally want- 
ing the thunib, lîve in numerous troops, 
and mutually succour each other in the 
moment of danger. When they meet 
with any one in those sequesteced place&T 
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where they have not yet learned to fear 
man, or fly from him, they approach and 
pelt the intnider with Ûie branches of 
trees," &c., and this, it would seem, 
without anger, and merely for the pur- 
pose of disturbing and driving away the 
obnoxious indiyidual. What folio ws is 
remarkable : 

Mlien they arc hunted, tnd onc of them is 
wmmded, they aU fly to the summit of the tree, 
sending forth the moet lamentable cries. The 
wounded ammal puts his fingers to the part, and 
looks steadUy at the flowing of the blood, until 
tfafon^ weakness he loses ail consdousness and 
f^T^ He usually thcn remains suspended to 
^ trec, if, which is common, his tail should 
ftsten on a bronch ; for a singular peculiarity of 
this organ is to contract at its extremity of its 
own accord as soon as it is extended to its full 
lengtfa. 

That pretty littlè animal, the squirrel 
monkey, or Titi of the Orinoko, with <ur 
of a golden yellow colour, and exhaling a 
slight smell of musk, has a physiognomy 
which " may be called infantine, with the 
same expression of innocence, the same 
unruffled smile, the same rapid transition 
from joy to sadness. If it cannot laugh — 
the peculiar faculty of man — it can weep ; 
and when its fears are excited, the eyes 
become siiddenly suffused with tears, and 
it seeras to appeal only to the softer pas- 
sions for impunity and protection. Irri- 
tation seems almost a stranger to it At 
other times ail its movements are rapid, 
light, airy, and graceful. It has a habit 
of steadfastly watching the mouth of a 
person while speaking, and if it be allowed 
to sit on the shoulder, will frequently touch 
the lips, teeth, or tongue." 
' . fhe next order is that of the Carnas- 
siers, or Flesh eaters. Here, extracted 
from pon Félix IVAzzara's Natural His- 
tory of Paraguay, are given some curious 
Sartic|ilars respecting vampires or blood- 
sueking bats. Sometimes thèse animais 
will hïtej or rather suck the crests and 
beards of fowls while they are asleep. 
The fowls generally die in conséquence 
of this, as a gangrené is engendered in 
the wounds. They bite also horses, 
mules, asses, and homed cattle; nor is 
man himself secure from their attacks. 
D'AzziMra had the ends of his toes bitten 
hy ^em four times while he was sleep- 
ÎBg in cottages in the open country. The 



wounds which they inflicted, without his 
feeling them at the time, were circular^ 
and rather eliptical ; their diameter was 
trifling, and their depth so superficial as 
scarcely to peiietrate the cutis. The 
wounds were made by suction, and not 
by puncture ; and the blood that is drawn 
does not come from the veins or arteries, 
but from the capillary vessels of the skin. 

It appears that the mole, properly so 
called, though one of the commonest 
animaJs we possess, was not known to the 
ancients. who have been wrongfîilly ac- 
cused of supposing that it had no eyes- 
On the other hand, researches of modéra 
times have ascertained that Aristotle was 
perfectly right in refusing the organ of 
vision to the mole of his native country, 
where, in £act, there does exist a litUe 
subterraneous animal now termed the rat- 
mole totally without sight. 

It is possible, we find, for bears to be- 
come extremely well-behaved animais. 
Of the Ursus Malayanus, a stuffed spéci- 
men of which was presented by Lady 
Banks to the British Muséum, the latc 
Sir T. S. Raffles had one in his possession 
two years ; and that gentleman says — 

He was brought up in the nursery with the 
children, and when admitted to my table, as was 
frequently the case, gave a proof of his taste, by 
lefiising to eat any fruit but mangoste^ or to 
drink any wine but champaigne. The only 
time I knew him to be out of humour, was on 
an occasion when no champaigne was fiorth- 
coming. He was naturally of a playM and 
affectionate disposition, and it was ne?er fiwnd 
necessaiy to chain or chastise him. Itwasusual 
fijT this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small Une 
mountain-bird, or loiy of New HoUand, to meet 
together, and eat out of the same dish. His 
fevourite playfellow was the dog, ^loae teaaîng 
and worrying. was always borne, and retumed 
with the utmoet good humour and playfiilneas. 
As lie grew up, he became a very pewecful ani- 
mal; and in his rambles in the gardcn, he 
would lay hold of the largest plantains, the stems 
of which he could scarcely embrace, and tear 
them up by the roots. 

It has been remarked that the racoon 
" has a wonderful antipathy to hogs* 
bristles, and is much disturbed at the 
sight of a brush." 

Smelling is the predondnant sensé of 
the coati, a litUe animal of which there 
are several varieties. 

An individual of the fawn-cc^oured Taricty 
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▼as prewnted to the French meaagcrie by Oe- 
nerel Ca&reQL Tbougfa veiy tame, it would 
nerer leave its cage, undl it bad tried to smefl 
out every object around. When its distrust was 
abated, it would traverse the apartment, ex- 
amining erery corner with its nose, and putting 
aside with its paws everj object that would be 
an obstacle in the way. At first it would not 
permit itself to be toucfaed, but tumed and 
threatened to bite when any one put his hand 
Bear it. But as soon as it was given something 
to eat it became perfbctly confident, and ficom 
that nx>ment recetved ail the caresses which 
were bestowed upon it and retumed them with 
eagemess, thrusting its long muxile into one*s 
sleeve, under the waistcoat, and uttering a little 
soft cry. It took a£uicy to a dog, and they both 
slept in the same cage, but it would not suffer 
another to approach it. When it scratched it- 
self with its fbre-paws, it often made use ofboth 
at once ; it had a singular custom of rubbing the 
base of hs tail between the pahns of its fbre- 
paws, an Action that appeared quite inexplicable. 
In drinking it lapped like dogs, and it was fed 
with bread and soup. When méat was given 
to it, It would tear it with its nails, and not widi 
its tcetb, to reduce it to smaU pièces. • • * 
Befbre it came to the ménagerie it enjoyed com- 
plète liberty, and would run through hay-lofts 
and stables in pursuit of mice and rats, which it 
cangfat wi^ great dexterity. It would proceed 
abo into the giffdens in search of worms and 

Amongst dogs, the greyhound, with a 
very limîted portion of intelligence, is 
little susceptible of éducation. Apparent- 
\j without any exclusive aflfection, he is 
singularly aliye to caresses ; and " his 
émotions on being noticed are so strong, 
if we may judge at least by the violent 
and irregular movements of the heart, that 
ît seems difficult to believe how they can 
be borne." Something of this, however, 
we have observed in dogs of other va- 
rieties. 

In proof that there îs no camivorous 
anim^ that. cannot be tamed by proper 
treatment, and which will not, to a cer- 
tain degree, become afifectionate and fa- 
miliar to those who attend and feed it, 
here is an afifecting little history of a wolf, 
wbich is naturally a most ferocious ani- 
mal. It îs related upon the authority of 
M. F. Cuvier, a scientiiic naturaliste and 
an e^e-witness of the facts recorded. 

Brought up like a young dog, he became 
Ikmiliar with every person whom he was in the 
habit of seeing. He would ibUow his master 



every whei^ seemed to suffer much ftom hii ab« 
sence, was obedient to his voioe, evinoed, in- 
variably, the most entire submission, and dlf- 
fered, in fitct, in nothing, from the tamest of 
! domestic dogs. His master being obliged to 
tiavel, made a présent of him to the royal ména- 
gerie, at Paris. Here, shut up in his compart« 
ment, the animal remained for many weeks, 
without exhibiting the least gaiety, and almost 
without eating. He gradually, however, re- 
covered; he attadied himself to his keepers; 
and seemed to have ibrgotten ail his past aflfëcs 
tions, when his master retumed, after an absenoé of 
eigfateen months. At the veiy fint word whi^ he 
pronounced, the wol^ who did not see hiiirin 
the crowd, instantly reoognised him, and testifled 
his joy by his motions and his cries. Befaig iet 
at liberty, he overwhelmed his old firiend with 
caresses, just as the most attached dog would 
have done after a séparation of a few days. 
Unhappily, his master was obliged to quit him a 
second time, and this absence was again, to the 
poor wolf, the cause of most profbund regret. 
But time allayed his grief. Three years elapted, 
and the wolf was living very comfortably with a 
young dog which had been given to him as a 
oompanion. After this space of time, wfaidi 
would bave been suffident to makf any dog, ex- 
oept that of Uljrsses, fbrget his master, the gsn- 
tlonan again retumed. It was evening, aU was 
shut up) and the eyes d the animal could foe of 
no use to him ; but the voice of his bèloved 
master was not effiiced from his memoiy; the 
moment he heard it, he knew it ; he answered, 
by cries indicative of the most inqpatient désire ; 
and when the obstacle which separated them was 
removed, his cries redoubled : the animal rushed 
forward, placed his two fbre-feet on the shoulders 
of hh ftiend, licked every part of his ftce, and 
threatened with his teeth his very keepen who 
approached, and to whom an iiistant befere^he 
had been teatifying the waimest aflfection. Sudi 
an enjoyment, as was to be expected, ynm ne» 
ceeded by the most cmel pain to the paor atà* 
maL Séparation again was necessaiy, and ftma 
that instant the wolf became sad and immor»- 
able; he^reftzsed àll sustenance; pined awa]r| 
his hairs bristled up as is usual with ail sidt 
animais ; at the end of eigfat days he was not tù 
be known, and there was every reason to appre- 
hend his death. His health, however, became 
re-established, he resumed his good concUtion of 
body and briUiant coat ; his keepers could again 
approach him, but he would not endure the 
caresses of any other person ; and he answered 
strangers by nothing but menaces. 

The idea, entertained by some natu- 
ralists, of the chacal being the original 

root £rom which our common doga have 
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sprung, is considered hj our authors to 
be sufficiently refuted by the strong and 
offensive odour which is exhaled from the 
former. They, also, adduce facts suffi- 
cient to warrant us in the belief that the 
hysna^ both striped and spotted/respect- 
ing the untameable ferocity of which so 
much bas been said^ bas been greatly ca- 
lumniated ; and that, in a domestic state, 
each of the two specîes would render to 
man services of the same kind and de- 
gree as dogs. 

♦ The modem opinion that the charac- 
ters of the lion and tiger are perfectiy 
similar, is hère shewn to be incorrect. 
The lion possesses more confidence and 
more real courage than the tiger ; be also 
differs in bis permanent attachment to 
his mate and protection of bis young. 
The lion, when his appetite is once sati- 
ated, ceases to be an enemy. MTiile feed- 
îng, he " will exhibit a more disinterest- 
ed courage than most of the Camivora. 
When the prey is thrown to him at one 
corner of the cage, and the keeper holds 
up a stick at the bars of the opposite side, 
the animal will instantly quit his food to 
attack the disturber of his meal ; but if 
the same thing be done to the tiger, he 
will lie close upon his food, snort, give 
shriU barkings, and, at most, just rise to 
fly at the stick, and then drop upon his 
méat again." Of the gentleness, grati- 
tude, and affection of lions towards their 
keepers, innumerable anecdotes are upon 
record : the following are given upon the 
authority of Major Smith : — 

A keeper of wild beasts, at New York, had 
provided himself, on the approach of winter, 
with a fur cap. The novelty of this costume at- 
tiacted the notice of the lion, which making a 
fudden grapple, tore the cap oflT his hcad, as he 
passed the cage ; but perceiving that the keeper 
was the peison whose head he had thus un- 
covered, he immediately laid down. The same 
animal once hearing some noise under its cage, 
passed its paw through the bar, and actually 
haided up the keeper, who was cleaningbeneath ; 
but as soon as he perceived he had thus ill used 
his master, he instantly laid down upon his back, 
in an attitude of complète submission. 

Of the abstracted ferocity of the puma, 
when engaged with its food. Major Smith 
witnessed the following extraordinary 
instance :— 

. A puma, which had been taken, and was oon. 



fined, was ordered to be shot, whidi was doue iia- 
mediately after the animal had received itsfeod: 
the first bail went tbrougfa his body, and tbe 
only notice he took of it was by a dirill gnml, 
doubling his efforts to derour his Ibod, whidi be 
actually continued to swmllow, with qnantities of 
his own blood, till he felL 

\ Yet even the puma is not regarded ai 
untameable. 

,The varieties of the domestic cat are 
thus enumerated : — 

The Brinded Cat^ with black feet and aomi. 
lated tail ; the slate-coloured, or blne-grey, 
called the Chartreuse Cat ; the tortoise-sheD or 

t Spanish Cat : the white or sîate-cokHxred, with 
long fur, called the Persian Cat ; and a beaotifbl 

; long-haired spedes called the Angora Cat, whidi 
is remarkable for sometimes haying ooe cye bhe 
and the other yeUow ; the Red Cat of Tobohk, 
mentioned by Omelin ; the Pendant-eared Cst 
of China ; and the Pensa Cat, descrîbed snd 
figured hy Pallas in his Travela, which, indeed, 
seems hkely to have been hybridous, thoogfa it 
was prolific There is also, according to Sir S. 
Rafflesi a variety of the Domestic Cat, pecnhar 
to the Malayan Archipelago, and remarkable fx 
having a twisted or knobbed tail, in whidi par. 
ticular it agrées with that of Madagascar. 

Towards the close of that portion of 
the work which treats of the Camassieri, 
some sensible remarks are offered, on the 
j immense number and wonderful rariety, 
or rather to the superficial observer, tbe 
; striking discrepancy of animais compre- 
; hended in this order. How widely se- 
I parated, for example, the bat and the 
1 lion ; the mole and the seal ; the kangu* 
roo and the hysna. Were the more ob- 
vions attributes of strength, size, and 
ferocity, to be regarded as the basb of 
classification^ who would hesitate to unité 
together 

* The rugged Roasian bear, 

The anned rhinocéros, or the Hyrcan tiger!' 

in préférence to joîning eîther of thèse 
animais with the petaurus or the koala." 
Scientific research, bowever, proves that 
it would be extremely difiScult, if not al- 
together impracticable, to adopt a more 
accurate classification. 

Pass we now to the Rodentia, or gnaw- 
ing animais ; amongst which are the 
beavers, rats, squirrels, bares, rabbits, 
porcupines, guinea-pigs, &c., most of 
I which must be tolerably familiar to the 
I gênerai reader. The Prairie little 
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animal found in the plains bejond the j 
Missouri, is less known : it is smaller | 
than the grey fox ; it digs holes, and 
burrows in a light loamy soil> and in the 
sarae holes a small speckled snake takes | 
shelter, which, the Indians say, is the | 
dog's guard." The Nepeince nation of 
Indians hâve a tradition that the human | 
race sprang from the Prairie dog and the 
beaver. It is thought to be of the mar- 
mot family. 
We are told — 

On the authority of those who haTé paid great 
attention to the subject, that rabbits live in a so- 
cial State, and take an interest in eadi other, and 
even have «omething like respect for the ri^t of 
property. In their republic, as in that of Lace- 
dcmon, old âge, parental afièction, and bere. 
ditaiy ri^ts are respected ; the same burrow is 
aaid to pass from fitther to son, and lineaBy 
from génération to génération; it is never 
abandoned by the same frmily without necessity, 
but is enlarged as the number of the family 
increases, by the addition of more galleriefl or 
âpartments. 

The Pika, or Alpine Hare of Tenant, is 
remarkable for its instinctive foresight, 
and for its industry in laying up provi- 
sions for the winter. The largest known 
Tariety of this species is about the size of 
a guinea-pig. 

About the month of August, the pikas eut 
and collect large parcels of grass, which they 
spread and dry, and, in effèct, conTert into hay ; 
this they coUect into stacks of about seven fèet 
in heigfat, at a convenient distance from their 
subterranean retreat; having donc this, they 
excavat» a way from their burrow, which opeas 
under the stack, and which they use as a road 
to their provision, while the snow of a Siberian 
winter buries almost every thlng under one oom- 
mon 8urfiu:e. * • • * Pallas examined 
minutely one of their collections; they iqipear 
to be selected very carefrJly, to be eut just at the 
proper period of ripeness, and dried so slowly 
that they fbrm a fodder both green and succu- 
lent ; ndther thoms, nor hard or ligneous stems, 
and even very few ilowers, were to be fbund among 
it, but a few add or bitterish herbs are mixed, by 
way of giving rdish to the rest ; small paicels 
of large leaves seem to be carefully separated 
from the rest, though kept with the gênerai 
stock. . 

It is lamentable that thèse poor little 
créatures should frequently be plundered 
of their winter store by the hunters, who 
regard their haystacks as délicate food 
for their horses. 



In the order Edentata — that of tooth- 
less animais, partially or altogether so — 
we find much that is curious respecting 
the sloths, ant-eaters, &c., particularly of 
that singular créature, that assemblage 
of anomalies," the Great American, Maned, 
or Bear Ant-eater, with a head formed 
like a trumpet, and the tail resembling 
that of a fish. 

Passing from the Edentata, which ter- 
minate the séries of unguiculated animais, 
we arrive at the order Pachydermata, or 
hoofed animais which do not ruminate. 
The first of thèse is the éléphant, the 
largest of existing quadrupeds, of which 
there are two distinct species, the African 
and the Asiatic Thèse are fully and ablj 
described, and several original anecdotes 
are given respecting them. The melan- 
choly fate of poor Chunée, long a fa- 
vourite at Exeter 'Change, who was de- 
stroyed there, about three years since, 
whose skeleton bas since been exhibited 
in the Egyptian Hall, and is now in the 
Muséum of the London Collège, is re- 
corded at length, and in ail its distressing 
détails. It is the opinion in India that 
éléphants live three centuries, and seve- 
ral now in the service of the East India 
Company were old when they came into 
possession of the Europeans, upwards of 
eighty years ago." 

The history of the éléphant is very 
suitably foUowed by an able discussion 
on the opération and results of reason, 
instinct, habit, &c., as exemplified in man 
and in brutes. 

The différent varieties of the wild boar, 
from which, amongst others, our common 
domestic hog is descended, next fall im- 
der notice. The fecundity of thèse ani- 
mais is proverbial. The foUowing resuit of 
an elaborate calculation by Vauban, will 
probably be new to many of our read- 
ers :— 

The product of a single sow in eleven yeais, 
which are équivalent to ten generadons, will be 
six million, four hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand, eight hundred and thirty-eight pigk 
Taking it, however, in round numbers, and 
allowing for accident, disease, and the ravages 
of wolves, four hundred and thirty-four thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight, there will re- 
main six millions of pigs, which is about the 
number existing in France. ** Were we to ex. 

tend our calculations,** says Vauban. <* to the 
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twélfth genendon» we ahould find m gttêt a 
number to result as ail Europe vould be capable 
of supporting; and were they to be continued 
to the sixteenth, aa great a number would lesult 
as would be adéquate to the abundant peopling 
of the globe.** 

The Rhinocéros^ the Hippopotamus^ 
the Tapir^ the Horse, the Ass^ the Cou- 
agga, the Zebra^ Sec, follow in suc- 
cession; and with them terminate the 
order Pachydermatay and the third vo- 
lume of this valuable work. 

In the history of the horse we have 
been much interested. The variedes of 
this animal are numerous, but it bas only 
two distinct species^ both of which^ in 
their natural state^ live in numerous 
troops^ and inhabit the open champaign 
countries. Thèse troops are each con- 
ducted by a maie chief, continually at 
their head, in trayel or in fight The 
chiefs are invested with many privilèges. 
The first species is the Equus Caballus, 
to which belong aU the varieties of the 
horse employed by man; the second is 
the Dziggetai^ or Equus Hemionus^ be- 



lieved to be the wild mule of the an- 
cients. Ail the proportions of the latter 
animal exhibit much élégance and ligfat- 
ness^ and its lirobs possess the most 
astonishing snppleness and capacîty for 
speed. It runs literally with the rapiditj 
of lightning^ carrying its head erect, and 
snuffing up the wind. It easily escapes 
the hunters^ for the fleetest courser Uiat 
ever scoured the désert would in vain 
attempt to overtake it. Its air is wild 
and fiery^ expressive of its unbounded 
energy and tameless character." Yet the 
character of this créature is peaceaUe 
and social. Its troops are generally 
twenty or thirty in number, sometimes 
one hundred. Each has its chief, who 
watches over its safety, conducts its pro- 
gress, and in danger gives the signal of 
flight. This signal consists in leaping 
three times in a circle round the object 
which inspires fear." 

At a future period, we propose to carry 
our readers forward through the re« 
mainder of " The Animal Kingdom." 



LOVED AND HATED. 
By Miê9 Jew^ry, 



Mysterious in their sudden blrth, 

And moumful in their close. — Mas. H e man s. 



You have doubted me." 

" I doubt you still." 

And thèse bitter words were spoken by 
two individuals who loved each other with 
intensity and entireness ! 

" Yes, you doubt me," said the raaiden, 
with tears that gave emphasis to her lan- 
guage, whilst the flashing of her large 
dark eyes gave lustre to her tears ; " yes, 
you doubt my love, because it is not 
fiery and impetuous like y our own, be- 
cause my nature will not let me tell you 
aU I feel." 

** Yes, I doubt you," replied her com- 
panîon, whose plumed cap and proud 
bearing proclaimed him to be noble, 
whilst his passionate glance towards her- 
self, proved him a lover ; " yes, I doubt 
you, because when ail I aÀ is words — 



words that speak afiection — you are 
silent" 

" You kmw I love you." 

" Will mere knowledge satisfy on any 
point that interests the feelings ? Am I 
sadsfied to know that there is a sun un- 
less I feel his beams? That there are 
roses, unless I gather them ? Smiles, un- 
less I see them ? Idolette, gîve me the 
words of assurance." 

Idolette cast on the speaker a look of 
grieved fondness: You speak," said àie, 

for you are man j I, a woman, can only 
feel." 

"And do not I feel too?" <Sried the 
hlgh-bom and imperious youth, daspiog 
the maiden*8 yielded hand within his own; 
" do not I feel too, my heart's own trea- 
sure ? Am I not heir to tfxese broad tfreen 
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fields ? Does not my father's banner float 
over yonder castle^ and do I value them 
aU as I value one look^ one smile, one 
Word firom you? Am I not willing to 
forego ail distinction, brave ail dîsplea- 
sure, so that I xnay live for ever with my 
own lily in the shade ? I have had ten 
tbousand fancies for famé — for show — 
for wild deeds— vain I have been — proud 
I am — but bas not love for you super- 
seded aU engrossed ail? Does it not 
govem ail ? Do I value the world's goods 
except as giving me more to iling away 
for you? Do not I worship as well as 
love ? Syren— enchantress ; no, no — not 
syren, not enchantress, my own pure, 
noble Idolette — say you trust me, say — 
The speaker sank hîs voice, and whis- 
pered the conclusion of an address so pas- 
sionately begun. 

Count Castailio— " 

" I am not the Count to you." 

Idolette shook her head moumfully, and 
proceeded: ''Count Castailio, I know you 
love me even as you say, and that now 
nothing equals the value you set upon the 
poor but tnie love I give in retum." 

" Bleisings on you for thoee words/' 
murmured the yontb* 

'' But I know," continued the maiden, 

that the world must scom your choice, 
aad that were I to sufibr what you de- 
nre, your kindred would drive you from 
their présence — ^uay, be patient, Castalho, 
my — . 

Say on — say on." 

My dearest friend," continued Ido- 
lette, blushing as she pronounced thèse 
simple words in a tone ofthriUing tendei- 
ness. 

" Were my ûtther s barony a kingdom 
it were not worth that look, that tone — 
say on — say more." 

" Oh yes, I know you love me even as 
you say, but it could not, would not last 
in obscurity, coupled with mere compé- 
tence — with ail taken away that has made 
your life a brilliant dream, with aU added 
that must make it a dull, if not sad 
reality." 

''Oh — ay — ^you think I should miss my 
hounds and hawks — my lackeys, who love 
me for their bread and their liveries — ^my 
horses» of which I can mount but one at 
a tiroc — my garments, perchance tricked 
out with lace, for my tirenaan's benefit" 



" Count Castailio, I hold you more 
noble ; I know that for their own sakes 
you can despise the mere trappings of 
your condition ; but as symbols of power 
— as évidences of superiority — as giving 
access to what otherwise you cannot com- 
mand — name and famé — a place in the 
world's eye— a hold on the world's opi- 
nion. Oh, how little do you know that 
heart, if you think that love has quenched 
its ambition for more than a time !" 

" If I unplume and unjewel my cap," 
said the youth," tearing off, as he spoke, 
the feather and brooch that were its oma- 
ments, and dashing them to the earth, 
" if I unplume and unjewel my cap, does 
it cease thereby to be a covering for my 
brow?" 

" No, dearest, but other caps will not 
be doffed in révérence whenever it is 
seen ; and the wearer has lost more than 
the feather and the brooch— he has lost 
estimation." 

" And the small fair dwelling to which 
I would bear my Idolette — the rose- 
wreathed nest for my nightingale — could 
not shelter us from the storm and the sun« 
beam, because it would lack the dreary 
magnificence of yonder castle 1" 

Idolette smiled at her lover's sophistry: 
" And where," said she, " would be the 
troops of gay and noble firiends that now 
throng round you? Wonld that small 
fair dwelling, that rose-wreathed nest, 
exhibit stately masques and gorgeous 
revels? Would the high-bom, and the 
beautiful, the brave and witty, crowd 
therer 

" And would you need them, Idolette ?" 

" I should have them there," she re* 
plied, looking at her lover with bright 
blushing tendemess. He murmured forth 
a few words of passionate gratitude, and 
then both were silent, because language 
would have profaned the deep and ethe- 
real feelings that occupied the spirit of 

each. That eveuing the banquet Wait- 

ed long in the castle-hall, and the beD in 
vain toUed out its summons to the absent 
one. 

The next day the chase swept through 
the forest — a splendid train; but the 
young leader was far away. The plume 
and the jewel of his cap were found lying 
at the foot of a green bank, but their 
owner came not home to replace them. 
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He was far away^ wedded to his young 
love of the forest; and^ in a while^ his 
brother flew his hawks^ cheered on his 
hounds, filled his place at the board. 
Castallîo was deemed dcad, and his name 
was buried in the gra^e of men's memo- 
ries. 

There is scarcely so weak and wild a 
falsehood, as that which represents impas- 
sioned love as ever-during. It may^ like the 
laya flowing firom Vesuyius, be for a time 
omnipotent and irrépressible^ but the sub- 
siding moment cornes ; and then, that very 
' âood of fire becomes calm^ and cold^ and 
hard. Woe to the love that, whiist over- 
leaping the bounds imposed by nature and 
circumstance, whiist despising aU that is 
comprehçnded in the simple word duty, 
predicts its own continuance, and double 
woe to the heart that believes such pre- 
prediction. Sudden destruction, or wither- 
ing blight, shaU be its reward ; and in 
the place of joy, and bloom, and melody, 
will be " feeding on ashes" — the grief of 
change, the silence of the grave. 

The reader bas been privy to a scène 
of promise and of trust, the conséquence of 
impassioned, and, in point of circum- 
stances, unequal love ; let him now ima- 
gine the lapse of six years^change the 
iocale from à forest glade in Germany to 
a but on the borders of Lake Balatore, in 
Hungary, and he will discover too soon 
how that promise was fulfilled, and that 
trust rewarded. 

Sing me a song, mother," said a 
bright and noble boy, climbing on her 
knee as he made his request : " the night 
is duU, and we two are alone, so let me 
bave a song, dear mother." 

His mother laid down her work, clasped 
him to her heart with a sigh, and mur- 
mured over him a strain that, as sung by 
her, was tender, and sadly sweet — 

What dost thou, maid, in the forest glade, 

When the bee to the hive is gone ? 
And thou, Sir Knight, so bold and so bright, 

When the hunters* chase is done ? 
Départ, départ, ère each buraing heart 

Have wrought ye blâme and sorrow, 
The Maid to her bower, the Knight to his tower, 

And meet not again to-morrow. 
Should the earth-bondove be the eagle's love-^*' 

" Sing without weeping, mother, or I 
cannot hear-the words." — 



Should the earth-bom dore be the ea^'skre! 

Can it gaie with him on the light ? 
Should the cedar pine fin* the fiûr firail rine ? 

To thy home, to thy home. Sir Knight. 
If the king bird stoop, he will wail and droop ; 

The fbiest tree shake and quiver ; 
The proud heart sigh for battle and its ay, 

The fond heart ache on for ever.** 

Mother, you shall sing me that song 
no more." 

" Why not, boy, why not ?" 

" Because it makes you weep, mother; 
and I would rather feel the wild cat't 
talons again than see you weep, my own 
sweet mother." 

" And wilt thou feel so ever 

*^ If there be truth in man, I will." 

" But there is none, child, there îs 
none; there is truth in thee, love, and 
gentleness and humility, for thy years are 
few, and they have ail been passed in this 
cottage, with the young fa wn for thy play- 
mate, and thy mother's breast for thy 
pillow, and her songs — thou lovest her 
songs ; but there îs a world, boy, beyond 
this Valley and its lake." 

" My father tells me of ît when he car- 
nes me to the hill top, where at sunset 
we can see the shining dty that lies far 
away ; and is not that world a glorious 
place, mother? My father tells me of 
castles, wherein men feast to the sound 
of music, and touniaments, where they 
are crowned for victory by queens; he 
tells me of battles, and minstrels that 
sing their praises, and bright armour, and 
brave horses. Shall I ever see those 
things, mother?" 
Ay, my child." 

" And go a hunting ? I saw a huntiog 
train to-day — oh, ît was such a brave 
sight, mother." 

"Saw what, boy? How? Where?" 

" Dear mother, how startled you look ! 
I saw it this aftemoon, when my father 
took me with him in the beat, up to the 
top of the lake, just where the wood he- 
gins ; we never went so hîgh up before." 
What of the hunting, boy ?" 

" Oh, we first heard bugles, and shouts, 
and then men on horseback, and beauti- 
fui ladies rode along the lake side. I 
wish you and my father wore such fine 
clothes, mother; and then there were 
dogs, and other men on foot, and we 
heard the sound of the homs^ and the 
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horaes' feet, and the sweet laughter long 
after they passed us. I clapped mj hands 
and shoutedy for the sight was vety beau- 
tiful^ — as beautiful as sunset" 

« But thy father, child, what said he?" 
He said nothing^ mother; he only 
sighed^ and looked very sad : and when 
one of the hunters stopped and called 
him by his name^ he started till the boat 
rocked like the cradle I used to sleep in. 
Dear mother, why do y ou look so pale?" 

" Unsuspecting lamb ! But what next ? 
Tell me ail you know, Alphonse: tell me 
the truth !" 

« What truth, mother? My father 
only rowed me down the lake, and when 
he put me on the bank, bade me get 
home, and tiien he rowed back. I sup- 
pose he wanted to see the hunter again. 
But, dear mother, do tell me, when shall 
1 see ail the things that are in the world, 
such a great way ofF? My father only 
frowns when I ask him, and I want to 
know when?" 

When I am dead, my boy." 

" Then I will neyer see them — ^iiever." 
When I am dead, my child, your 
father will go back to the world he has 
Jefl; he wiU wear a plumed cap, and be 
followed by vassals, and thou wilt be fol- 
lowed, too, love ; but I shall not see it, 
fori shall be dead." 

" Give over, mother, give over, for I 
will, bide here also ; and when you die, I 
will die too ; my £Either seldom. smiles on 
me now, and he looks terrible when he 
talks to me of the world he once lived in. 
Put me to rest, mother, for I am weary ; 
and sing me to sleep, that I may not hear 
the wind amongst the ûr trees. Something 
makes me afraid, but I do not know what 
it is. Good night, mother ! now sing to me." 

Again the mother complied with her 
boy's request. 

I lÎBt for a fbotstep, 

And hear but the bfeeze ; 
I look through the lattice, 
And aee but the trees ; 

I watch for his coming 

Till night dims the day, 
Thea dream he is with me, 

And find him away ! 

His voice hath no music, 

And cold is his eye, 
His SHiilt hath no brightness, 

No Aoftness his sigh : 



The vows he once gaTe me 

He gives me no more ; 
Love's brigfat day hath endcd ! 

Lovées sweet song is o*er ! 

Idolette (for she it was) closed her 
ballad with a deep sigh ; but her boy 
slept, and it disturbed him not. Once 
again she bent down to kiss her bloominii^ 
treasure, the being whose heart was ail 
her own, unstained and unsophisticated 
by the world's pride. He sleeps," 
thought she. Oh that I might sleep 
with him the sleep that knows no wakir^g ; 
his father will make him great. Alas! 
that pageant — ^that hunter !" 

Idolette's thoughts became a confused 
reyerie, or rather a tissue of feelings, in 
which regret for the past, blended with 
feàrs for the ftiture, fears for her own fate. 
There was reason for those fears. 

As the child simply but correctly sup- 
posed, Castallio went back to the hunter, 
whose unezpected récognition had so 
startled him, and who, in connection with 
the passing pageant, aroused a train of bit- 
ter thoughts and longing recollections. Six 
years before, Castallio had contemned the 
world for love, but Castallio was now 
changed, and he contemned love for the 
world. Obscurity, monotony, the hind's 
life, the hind's fare, had worked the 
change predicted by Idolette. He had 
long wearied ofher— even of her love and 
gentleness ; now he went fiu-ther : the 
hunter's discourse, made him feel her a 
clog, a barrier between hiraself and his 
rekindled wishes — a thing to désire to be 
rid of. 

" Who would have thought of my find- 
ing my young lord ? I must call you so, 
though I now serve another master, fish- 
ing not for pleasure but subsistence! 
Dressed in russet, too — and was that fair 
child your s, my lord ?" 

Castallio nodded an impatient assent. 
Alack ! what a noble heir is lost, and 
to such a barony too !" 

" My brother will supply my loss," re- 
plied Castallio, haughtily. 

" But how? Good my lord, your 
brother, with ail his titles and honours, 
the prince's favour, and his own pride to 
boot, will never supply your place— the 
Lady Isidora will never think so." 

Castallio started, and even coloured. 

" Why name you the Lady Isidora?" 
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" Because, if you slighted her love 
once — slighted ît, too, for — I beg par- 
don, my lord, I am too bold. May I in- 
quire after the fair mother of yonder 
boy?" 

Inquire nothing— désire to know no- 
thing. What of her you first named? 
Is she yet fair? yet well and happy? 
Come, teU me about old friends, Conrad. 
But what ! they must ail have forgotten 
me by this time. And is it eren so that 
Isidora is yet unwedded ?" 

" She is wedded to your memory, my 
lord." 

" Pshaw — playmates — ^nothing more ; 
nor would she know me in this hind's 
garb. Alack, good Conrad, I am ail unfit 
for playing the silken gallant at a courtly 
masque now. I am married, înan," con- 
tinued he in a muttered voice, " fettered." 

" You may be free yet," said the hun- 
ter, sîgnificantly ; " and, marry, what 
rpjoicing there would be in the old castle 
were you back ! Your father gets old, 
my lord ; your brother is at court ; how 
the grey-haired baron would dote on 
your lovely boy ; but one boon, my — *' 

" I bade you tell me of my old friends, 
Conrad." 

" Isidora is very fair, my lord — ^far 
fairer than when you saw her last ; she 
hath many wooers ; even your brother has 
knelt to her, and she told him the truth, 
that she loved you. I know it, for he 
came back in dire wrath, and had not wit 
to be silent. But I must hence, my lord, 
the baying of the hounds has long died 
away ; I shall have to ride for it. The 
boon I have to ask is this — when you re- 
tum to your rights, make my peace with 
your father; or to speak more becomingly, 
I pray you make his with me — I am weary 
of my new abode." 

" Why left you the dd, then ?" 
Just to avoid having my bones broken, 
for laughing over loud at your brother's 
wrath, when he found a fair lady prefer 
•you to himself. Adieu, my lordi The 
saints guard you, till I may come and do 
homage in the great hall. Adieu, my 
lord ! Isidora is very fair." 

The bold, wily, free-spoken, and reck- 
less hunter touched his cap, and galloped 
off. But his words remained behind, 
working Hke madness in the brain of 
Castallio, urging on the démon that had 



long been bnsy hunting ont the previous 
life of his spirit, even its love for her who 
had fled with him from the forest.— Mind- 
less of the bewitching scenery that lay 
around him, steeped in the serenity of 
sunset, and buming with such splendid 
hues, that here and there the tall stems of 
the pine trees looked like pillars of gold, 
he rowed once more down the lake, in a 
mood dark as its depths when ploughed 
by a Btorm. 

« Why," thought he, "why dîd I de- 
coy thee, poor bird, from thy native 
haunts ? Why did I not leave thee, Ido- 
lette, to find some fitting mate — one who 
would ne ver have wearied of thy sweet 
looks, and simple love ! Ah ! why am I 
weary of them ! Sweetness, simplicity— 
a curse on them ; they were thy arts. It 
was I who was decoyed — mad fool ! and 
here have I dragged on the hind's life six 
whole, long years, years in which I migfat 
gained — Powers of fate! I might have 
been what my brother is — and more. Ah, 
faithful Isidora! how was it I ever tumed 
from thy love, and those deep blue eyes, 
those living sapphires? My wife loves 
me — humph — and what tempts her to do 
otherwise? But does she love me ? Who 
has given most proof of love ? she who 
gave up nothing, or I who sacrificed 
— Madness ! — madness ! Then, my boy 
— I must rob him too — doom him to 
poverty and meanness ! I ought to make 
him amends — but how? Down, whis- 
pering démon, down ! — What, again ? — 
well, what sayst? She cannot share my 
noble fortune, I cannot take her with me 
to my father's feet, and he may yet live 
long — and even then — why then, I might 
wed Isidora, or some paragon of high- 
bom beauty — the star of a court, but for 
her ! Down, whispering villain ! — and 
yet 'tis cunning counsel. I love her not 
—she is most meet for heaven and death 
— Be still, conscience, I tell thee — and 
then I am once more noble— a m an for 
men to honour at council and revel — ^my 
boy, too, he is noble."—" What, ho ! Ido- 
lette, come forth, here !" 

Castallio had not before spoken — thèse 
words he uttered as on reaching the end 
of the lake where his dwelling stood, he 
sprang from the boat, and knocked fierce- 
ly at the door— " What, ho ! Idoiette, 
come forth, I say !" 
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Idolette tremblingly obeyed the sum- 
moiis; she knew the voice^ and iU harsh 
tone was now, alas ! but too familiar to 
her ear. She trembled yet more when, 
opening the cottage door, she looked on 
her hiisband's face, and beheld the wild 
workîngs of its features. 

" What would my lord?" she inquired, 
ÎD a feint Toice. Unwittingly, her noode of 
address increased her husband's frensy, 
by fallîng in with his former train of 
thougbt Hc seized her arra, and mut- 
tered scomfuUy. 

" Yes, a lord once — a lord now, but 
for you." 

CastaUio — and is it really thus ? I 
haredoubted,! hâve dreaded — but I never 
knew before that I was hateful to you." 

Castallio gazed on his weeping wife, 
and compunctious yisitings gleamed 
amidst wild and dark emotions^gleam- 
ed^ and passed away. 

You made me your wife," continued 
Idolette ; but I will not burden you, 
let me go back to my father; I de- 
serted him once, but he will take me in 
again, for he, I know, loves me. Castal- 
lio, my heart was a prophet — but I will 
never seek to cross your path. There is 
my boy. Oh ! do not bend your eyes so 
fiercely on me ; think how they once look- 



ed, Castallio— think of our forest meet- 
ings, lord of my soûl as well as life." 

" Idolette, I am mad — see — you make 
me weep — and thèse tears are of blood ; 
but I must have freedom — I will be free 
— woman, I will be what I was." 

" Free, and noble, and happy," said 
Idolette, with appalling calmness — "but 
my boy ?" 

"Name him not," said Castallio, fiercely. 

" He will ask for me — for he loves me 
— K)h, how he loves me ! — will you bid 
him hate me, Castallio ? When he is far 
away,' must he be proud as well as great? 
One boon, Castallio, for the sake of the 
love you once gave me — clasp me to your 
bosom for one moment, as when you met 
me in the forest, and flung away the 
world for my sake. — Thanks — thanks^ 
Castallio — what — and tears, too!— Oh, 
precious!" 

Suddenly, and without a moment's 
préparation, Idolette disengaged herself 
from the arms of her husband, who stood 
paralyzed by contending passions. In a 
few instants a heavy plunge in the lake 
roused him from his stupor. Idolette had 
spared him the crime he had meditated. 
It was love's last act — shiful in itself— 
mistaken in its principle— but love's act 
stiU. M. J. J. 



ON THE HARMONT OF COLOURS. 



The elTect of colours is produced by 
two causes'their purity when alone, and 
their harmony when blended together. 
Nature justifies this position in our woods, 
our gardens, and our fields ; art takes 
advantage of them, in their arrangement, 
to adom our persons ; and as woman is 
the fairest work of nature, the following 
remarks shall be made with the sole in- 
tention of directing her taste, and of add- 
ing lustre to her charms. 

Green. 

The rich foliage of the forest fills the 
eye at once, is grateful to its indulging 
itself in dwelling on the scène, relieves it 
from the fatigue of being divided between 
a variety of objects, and uniformly pré- 
sents a sort of peaceful sensation, which 
gives dignity to ita efFect, if it be not 
marred by any inharmonious tint of co- 



lour or complexion ; it is rich and simple, 
nature's delightful carpet, the ground- 
work of ail other hues. In the green 
colour there ezists a sort of promise of 
permanence, and the purer its vividity, 
the more stability it assumes ; as it de- 
cays ît becoraes unseemly, and then har- 
monizes with no other dye. Of greens 
the variety is great — grass-green (the 
noblest of ail) ; pale green, which is sickly 
and of dubious cast ; sky-green (difficult 
to consort with any other tint) ; Pomona- 
green, rich and mellow, but solitary (like 
contempt walking alone), inasmuch as it 
accords with no other colour in perfect 
unison ; and dark green, which assumes 
a gravity coming near to the raven hue> 
or garb of mouming. The cypress and 
sepulchral pine are of this cast ; the eye 
is fatigued by dwelling on them ; and it vl 
2 K 2 
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more difficult to relieve them bj the as- 
sistance of uniting colours, than it is to 
raîse the sable garb into a brîlliant eôèct, 
which may be completely done bj happy 
combinations of taste and efiPect In some 
coifntries green is consldered the coiour 
of hope, in others^ the forsaken coiour^ \ 
doubtless with a référence to the willow : | 
but this dépends, in great measure, on < 
the shade, and the notion must have been 
excited by certain associations of thought 
Sky Blue, &c. 
Sky blue (beautifuUy designated by the 
French as bleu c.'leste) is the emblbm of 
soflness, serenity, tender youth, and of 
innocence, nearly as figuratiye as the vir- 
gin lily. Ccelestial blue covers the face of 
the earth, being the canopy of heaven ; it 
is reflected in the silver brook, and spreads 
ils bright mantle to usher in the golden 
day, or to give effect to Cynthia's virgin 
beâms. In its alliance with other colours 
it is distant and scrupulous ; in itself it f$ 
délectable, and difficult to do justice to by^ 
the painter: as difficult to be assumed 
with advantage as an article of dress, and 
to be placed in company with colours in 
gênerai. The very idea of sky-blue, car- 
ries something exalted in it ; but the 
French, who make the greatest refine- 
ment in terms, bave bestowed on it a 
name which giyes to it an addltional at- 
traction, to wit, bleu tendre, which, in a 
manner, makes the coiour speak for itself. 
The bleu tendre is to the sky-blue wfiat 
the rose-colour, neither too pale nor too 
Horid, is to that favourite flower : in the 
one, we may figure to ourselves the eye 
of beauty, in the other, her complexion. 
The deeper the dye of each grows, the 
less its exquisite enchantment. Turkish 
blue, a dead blue, and the red, red rose- 
colour, neither blushing nor damask, are 
répulsive. The lilac is peculiarly élégant, 
but it is not a positive coiour, and can 
only be named in the harmony of hues. 
The harmony of colours proceeds some- 
times fi'om contrasts, and sometimes from 
natural associations — black and white, 
black and scarlet, purple and yellow, are 
of the first description; rose-colour and 
green, straw-colour and lilac, violet and 
spring-green, are of the second ; becanse 
the former are contrasted purposely for 
efiect, and their beauty dépends upon it, 
whereas the latter bring to the mind 



pleaaing objecta of nature, of which tbey 
offer a similitude: the rose-bud and its 
lea^ for instance, the lilac and labumum, 
which are our first favonrites in the year, 
as also the humble violet and its eariy 
verdure, and sky-blue, or k bleu tendre, 
and white or faint straw-colour, inasmuch 
as thèse tints remind us of the sky lit by 
the nKX>n or stars, and for this reaaon 
celestial-blue and silver are well matched. 
Green requires gold, to be rich ; with sil- 
ver it is rural, light, and refreshing. Scar- 
let assort» most nobly with gold, but is 
never pleasing nor interesting, being de- 
void of that happy quality in colours and 
individual simplicity, and is never the 
coiour of youth. 

Rose-coloiu- is the badge of summer, of 
love, of modesty, of warmth, of exulta- 
tion, and of joy ; it would be endless to 
détail the variety of ideas which it ex- 
cites in the admiring beholder ; fragrance 
(without expressing it) is anticipated on 
its appearance, delicacy ïs embodied with 
its existence, love lurks under the rose- 
leaf, and the neighbouring thom is only m 
proof of exquisite feeling of how nearly 
agony and ecstacy are allied ; many co- 
lours are richer, but none lovelier than 
rose-colour. Yellow possesses richness 
unmixed with a tender interest, which a 
talented painter, nay, even a flower-ian- 
cier, would take in a more attractive hue; 
the paler the yellow, the more délicate 
its efiect; the bnghter and deeper, the 
more gaudy its pretensions. The golden 
harvest has its attractions, and reconciles 
us to a coiour of no particular fa^ination ; 
the yellow tints of autumn have some- 
thing of grandeur in their diaplay — the 
picturesque dépends upon them ; the idea 
of the sun's refiected ray sheds a halo 
over them in the dedining leaf; and the 
love of gold wins the ambitions, and mul- 
tiplies the use of the coloiur assimilating 
itself to worldly magnificrace. Purple is 
solemn and striking, religions and royal 
in. its efiect; it is also a coiour which 
requires little relief ^pure white^ or black 
and white, the ermine colours, relieve it 
suffidently. But of this we shall say 
more: in the harmony of colours it hai 
one happy property in not tiring the eje, 
and is neither too striking nor too daz- 
sling, like crimson, scarlet, and orange- 
coloiurs, which, unrelieved, are aboœi- 
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uable, and when blended, add more to the 
harmoDy of their assistant than to their 
own merit ; nevertheless^ the two former 
are magnificent when well supported, and 
m harmonious keeping ; the last is odious 
to ail mtents and purposes, except as a 
fruit, set ofi* by délicate white blossoms 
and rich glossy green leaves. Our limits 
do Dot allow us to particularize those co- 



lours which are not absolute^ depending 
upon a mixture with others, nor with 
neutral colours, such as brown (which 
reminds us of our day-built essence), the 
dead-leaf tint, grey, striped, or variegated 
hues, none of which can now bring our 
feelings into play, and bave nothing either 
imposing or alluring in them. 

• • « « 



MARY OF LORN. 

I have fbrgot my father ; 

I know no touch of consanguinity ! 

No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near to me. 

As the sweet Troilus.— Shakspeaee's Troilus and Cressida. 



" My country, this for thee : starved ! 
driven as the cattle on thy hills — yet I 
care not : thèse complainings are not for 
myself: no, oh no! but that my — y es, 
why should I not call her, my Queen! 
that she should share my fall, is indeed a 
bitter pang. £xcommunicated ! Cannot 
I still bend my knee thus, and pour my 
soul into the ear of Him, whom, they 
would say, scoms my prayer ? Let them 
enjoy the idea of haying ri^en the soul of 
man from bis God ; I feel that the depth 
of my deyotion is still registered in the 
Bookof Lifel" 

Thus soliloquized Bruce, as he stood 
beneath the mountain's brow where he 
had chosen bis refuge for the nigbt ; and 
in the inner part of which, bis Queen, 
ladies, and foUowers, were despatching 
the remuants of their noontide meal ; for 
it was but a meagre apology for supper. 
As Bruce had spoken, he had been excom- 
municated ; and was driven from dty to 
village, and from village to hill. He now 
contemplated forcing bis way into Lom, 
of which the Lord was one of bis most 
inveterate foes. The distance b^tween 
him and the object of bis présent thoughts, 
was not more than a few miles ; and after 
he had vented bis feelings in the above 
few words, he stood straining bis eyes 
through the mist— evening was fast draw- 
ing around—endeavouring to catch a 
^limpse of it in the distance. — " I would 
I could in this glance read the hearts that 
beat within thee ! I fear not man : but. 



Lom, thy Lord is powerfîil," he ex- 
daimed. 

My brave brother is not often thus," 
said a persuasive voice at bis elbow ; 

and 'tis well our gallant young Lord 
Douglas is within, cheering the hearts of 
your foUowers with taies of love and vie- 
tory ; for, could they see their beloved 
leader thus, thinkest thou, my Lord, 
'twould nerve their weakened arms ?" 

My beloved Nigel!" exclaimed Bruce, 
with a melancboly smile, as his eye rested 
on the graceful but scarcely manly form 
of the youthful speaker, on whose every 
glowing feature was staroped courage in 
its noblest characters, " my beloved Ni- 
gel, thou sayest truly ; it would not be 
well that yonder soldiers, who live but as 
my fortune brightens, should see me 
thus. But I could no longer look on the 
scanty portion of sustenance dealt to my 
wife and foUowers: besides, my young 
brother, 'tis wearying, the laugh and jest, 
when the spirit is depressed, the heart 
fuU to bursting, and the soul laden to 
sinking; and such were mine, Nigel — 
mayest thou never know that I bave 
spoken truly !" 

" Nay, my liège — " 

^' Call me not by that empty title, boy : 
rather let it be Robert, as it was wont." 

Then Robert, since we are alobe ; 
'tis a heavy hour with thee. Believe me, 
tbere was a full plenty of meat in yonder 
cave ; and as for drink, thou knowest the 
mountaiih-strcam faUs not Now, I war- 
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rant me, Robert, 'tis but this mist hangs 
on thy spîrit — it does on mine. I always 
feel a sinkini? when the glory of sun and 
moon are alike hidden from me. Corne 
within ; thou wilt then joîn in the mirthfîil 
speech and laugh — " 

Ay, to my sorrow, boy : there îs 
youth and enthusiasm in thy very words ; > 
but I have long leamed the cold truths 
expérience alone can teach. Now, listen, 
Nigel ; to-morrow we enter Lom !" 

" With ail my heart, my Lord : this, 
indeed, 'minds me that I speak to Scot- 
land's Bruce. I have heard, methinks, 
that Lom's Lord is not of our friends ?" 

Ay, Nigel ; I would I could leam 
how he was inclined towards us, and if he 
guesses that the murderer (Nigel, I 
would I might call him by another name !) 
of his kinsman, Comyn, is so near him — " 

" I will to Lom instantly," ezclaimed 
Nigel, with sparkling eyes, " and again 
be with thee, ère the yet hidden moon is 
in her zénith." 

" 'Tis well, boy : there is excitement 
in it for thy spirit ; but, Nigel, ithou art 
over-hasty ; be wary — " But the active 
youth was already far from the reach of 
Bruce's words. " My brave and beloved 
young brother !" he exclalmed, " thee, 
too, have I entangled in my fall ; and, if 
my adverse fortune change not, I shall 
drag thee yet lower. Thy manhood's 
beauty and singular talents would have 
created for thee a halo of splendour in a 
court : it does, indeed, seem as though, 
with thy music-breathing voice, hope 
were breathed on my spirit But now I 
must in to the young Douglas, and buoy 
the spirits of others with the glee my 
own lacketh." So saying, he climbed the 
hill-side, and disappeared through an 
aperture, which, from the lower part, was 
almost imperceivable. 

Nigel Bruce kept on his way towards 
Lom, through brake and over hedge, 
carefuUy avoiding every track of foot, 
whether of man or beast. Occasionally 
he beguiled the way by humming a merry 
sàr — one of Scotland's own ; and many an 
anxious look did he cast towards the 
small light streaks which were heralding 
the approach of his favourite luminary. 
" Ah, thou artdoubly welclome to-night," 
he exclaimed, as at length she burst forth 
in ail her glory, at the same time shewing 



him that he now approached the dwellings 
of man. He had determined to trust 
solely to chance for the information he 
sought. While he was reconnoitring the 
surrounding country, voices seemed to be 
approaching, and which, as they now 
passed him, he concluded to corne from 
countrymen. lu a few minutes he joined 
them, and found that their conversation 
tumed on a feast that M'Dougal, Lord of 
Lom, held in his castle. 

" Is it so !" said one of them, as Nigel 
asked if M'Dougal did indeed hold such 
revelling. " Why, where hast thou been, 
friend, thèse last few days, that thou ask- 
est such a question ?" 

Is it then so wondeHul," replied Ni- 
gel, that a man should be in one place 
to-day, and many a mile from it on the 
morrow, in thèse stirring times ? But is 
it on any particular occasion ?" 

" Ay, I warrant me — no less than re- 
joicing for the defeat of Bruce." Nigel 
faced full on the speaker for a moment ; 
then, suddenly recollecting himself, ap- 
peared a disinterested listener. " One of 
our companions here is engaged to exert 
his skill on our merry bagpipes there." 

Now I would give a broad gold pièce 
that I might look on such a scène." 

" Thou mayest enter at a cheaper rate, 
youngster, if thou canst put thy dainty 
lips to a fife." 

" Ay !" returaed Nigel, accepting the 
instrument from the hands of the musi- 
cian ; yet, at the moment, scarcely know- 
ing whether it were most frolic or serious 
intention that led him thither : most pro- 
bably it partook of both. However, it 
was with a gay manner, and perhaps as 
gay a heart, he followed his fellow min- 
strel into the hall, where were assembled 
not a few of the Scottish nobîlity, and 
some English Lords. Amongst the lattef , 
Sir Aymer de Valence held a conspicuous 
place, being seated by the side of the 
flower of beauty, Mary of Lom î 

The entrance of Nigel and the piper 
was hailed as the harbinger of mirth and 
song. " A faîr youth, by the eyes of my 
lady-love !" whispered Sir Aymer in the 
ear of Mary : but she heard it not, for her 
eyes and soul were rivetted on the youth, 
and her ears drank in the sofr tones of 
his voice, as he replied modestly to tht 
questions of her father. 
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" Is thy skill confined to that instru- 
ment, boy ?" 

No, my Lord. Yonder strings," point- 
ÎQg to a harp, " give the harmony which 
can stir the sonl in its depths." 

Let us then bave proof tbat tbou 
speakest truly, my pretty youth/* re- 
plîed M'Dougal : and tbe boy stepped 
gracefully towards it, in his way bowing 
lowly to the lovely mistress of the revel ? 

*' The youngster lacketh not assur- 
ance," muttered de Valence, with a curl- 
ing Hp, as he noticed the crimsoned 
cheek of Mary. 

" Call you that assurance, my Lord," 
she said ; dost not thou think there is a 
very spell in his every step and glance ?" 

" I would not wish to say thee nay in 
aught, lovely one : perchance it does not 
act on ail alike." This was uttered in 
an ironical tone, with a contemptuous 
glance on the youth, who was now running^ 
his fingers over the chords, and casting 
many a stolen gaze on his fair champion ; 
yet ever as he caught her eye casting his 
on the ground. 

" Methinks, my Lord," she resumed, 
" those shaded eyes betoken not assu- 
rance;" not noticing, or not choosing to 
notice the scom depicted in the face of 
De Valence — " but, list, he sings !" 

It was a spirit-stirring thème — the glory 
of the chase — but suddenly he ceased, and 
preluding a soft air, changed the words 
to song of " love and sunshine ;" and the 
shouts of applause were not few: yet 
amidst it ail he sought but a sroile from 
Mary of Lorn — and more than one repaid 
his skill. 

During this Sir Aymer leaned back 
on the couch with a vacant gaze and 
fixed eye, as though his thoughts were 
bent on any scène save the passing one. 
Then the wily Nigel chose a song on 
Bruce's defeat, which was then popular 
in the country ; but it may be imagined 
that his soul grew bitter when he saw 
gleams of satisfaction in the smiles around 
hini. Then again his eye sought Mary's 
soft hazel orb, and he fancied that it was 
dimmed by a tear, and that the rose held 
not its glowing seat on her cheek. 

" What think you, my Lord, of the 
report that Bruce is sojouming amongst 
our hills?" asked M'Dougal of De Va- 
lence as Nigel ceased. 



" That it is false !" replied Aymer, 
raising his form, as if consciousness had 
retumed with the question. Methinks 
if he left not the sum of his sensé at Meth- 
ven, he would scarcely face the stout men 
we could marshal forth with his worried, 
starven foUowers — mere libels on the name 
of men ! But we are forgetting the sex of 
a part of our company when we thus talk 
of war;" at the same time he bent to 
Mary, on whose eye it was lost 

" True, true. Valence ; we will away 
to the long hall, where our thème shall be 
the merry dance ; there is a partner at thy 
side who is not often missing in a scène 
where mirth reigns." Then tuming to 
Nigel, My young minstrel, thy art will 
be wanting as well there as here: but 
hast thou friends, boy?" 

" I bave read that this world is a wil- 
demess without," replied Nigel. 

" Ay ; but at thy âge ail are apt to 
fancy they possess such. But, boy, at 
mine, they leam that they are thinly scat- 
tered — scarcely suflSciently thick to save 
the term of wildemess." 

" Now, as long as fair faces are mov- 
ing round me," resumed Nigel, again 
bowing to Mary — and there was a witch- 
ing tone in his voice, as with glowing eye 
he spoke it — " the blue sky above, earth 
green beneath me, and ail thèse in Scot- 
land, I lack not friends." 

" Perchance thou art a poet, boy? 
Poets ever deal in such like dreams." 

'* Fooleries were a better term, my 
Lord," interrupted De Valence, as he 
arose^ and offered his arm to Mary, who 
stepped aside as though she noticed it 
not, and walking directly to her father, 
as he yet stood by the young Bruce, 
clasped her hands around, and leaned on 
his arm. Ay, Sir Valence, thou wert 
ever a foe to ail poets ; but, though our 
profession is not trifling as their's (and 
though said that those we may wish to 
please love us for its sake) I think the 
sof^ words of a poet would sooner win a 
lady's ear than ail our recounted battles. 
But, young Sir, when I spoke of fiiends, 
I meant thee to understand it as rela- 
tions : and hast thou not a name ? Why 
dost thou not answer, boy?" 

" I would not wish to ofTend your good 
présence by a lie ; so I was endeavouring 
to jecollect which of my relations I could 
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dasfl in the liflt you mentioned^ mj Lord ; 
and for name — Gcordîe." 

" Ah ! I understand thee, Geordie ; thy 
relations Hked not thy talent — thy wild 
spirit spumed the trammels of bounded 
liberty, and thou seekest new scènes?" 
The boy bowed as assenting. " My 
childy" resumed John of Lom^ tuming to 
the interested Mary^ thou hast corn- 
plamed that thy life passed but dull hère ; 
thinkest thou this young minstrel could 
cheer the lagging hour ?" 

It was minutes ère Mary spoke, for shc 
had caught the eager glance of Nigel ; 
and when she did, her voice was tremu- 
lous, and her eye fized on the ground: 
" My ever kind father^ the fame-sceking 
soul of a minstrel would be but poorly 
gratified in our home.** 

" Well, Mary, let it rest for the pré- 
sent, we will now to the hall. Anon, 
Geordie, we will speak farther on this 
subject," said M'Dougal, leaving Mary 
for a minute whilst he sought the counsel 
of De Valence on the propriety of keeping 
the minstrel boy. 

^ Lady, how much art thou mistaken, 
if thy last words were really spoken in 
the faith they expressed," whispered the 
young Bruce to Mary, as she yet stood at 
his side. Were I free to seek the famé 
I could value, 'twould be one word of 
praise from thy lips — one smile from thine 
eye — nay, even a frown, so it rested 
on thy brow, I would worship ; but this 
may never be— not even in the visions of 
a Bruce." 
*^ Bruce!" 

" Hush, lady ; I have placed my life in 
thy hands. Were that name heard here, 
thou knowest the conséquences. Oh how 
gladly would I sit at thy feet while thine 
ear drank in my poor minstrelsy: but 
that, too, is impossible. My song now 
must be war ! Would it were otherwise; 
need I tell thee, fairest, that thou wilt not 
see me in yonder hall. I must away 
while yet I can. To-morrow I shall be 
here again, but not as now, lady. See, 
thy sire and that proud Engllshman 
advance — ^fare thee well !" 

Mary stood motionless— she saw not^ 
neither heard, till her father gave her 
cold hand to Sir Aymer to lead the way ; 
then she gazed around with a searching 
eye, and shc caught from a distant corner 



the momentary bow and glance of Nigcl 
Bruce. 

When the minstrel boy was missed, 
many were the surmises as to the object 
of so strange a visit Sir Aymer could 
think of nothing but some fevoured lover 
in disguise ; but there was a M'Andro^t- 
ser, whose guess came nearer the truth. 
" By my soul, M'Dougal," he exclairoed, 

but the youngster might be a spy of the 
Bruce; thou knowest both he and his 
brothers are strangely gifted — he can read 
— and I have heard that his men forget 
the calls of nature, and their dangerous 
enterprizes, when his voice is heard 
amongst them. I marked when I pledged 
the health of our brave £arl of Pembroke, 
after his song of Bruce's defeat, that he 
bit his lip and benthis brow." 

" Then, by our Lady, we must be stir- 
ring to-morrow," resumed Lom; "for, if 
thou guessest aright, kinsman, we shall 
not be long without a visit from him. 
Ay, now I bethink me, that boy favoured 
the Bruce. My lords, marked you not the 
same high brow, ilashing eye, and scom- 
fullip?" 

^' And the same hot blood rushing to 
the cheek, M'Dougal," retumed the other; 
whilst the only one who could have set ail 
surmising at rest (Mary) remained silent 

Meantime Nigel had again reached his 
mountain home, where Bruce was pacing 
to and fro, anxiously watching the retum 
of his beloved young kinsman, which was 
so far protracted beyond the promised 
time. " Well, Nigel," he ezdaimed joy- 
ously, when the other stood almost breathr 
less at his side, " thy favourite is beyond 
her zénith, even declining. I had begun 
to imagine thy hasty spirit had led thee 
to harm." 

Hasty, Robert ! Methinks that may 
generally be coupled with the nsOne of 
Bruce. But I had not thought, when I 
lefr thee, to make one at the feast of a 
M'Dougal." 

" Of a M'Dougal ! Then, boy, I wish 
I had been there to curse the morsels ère 
thou swallowedst them !" exclaimed Bruce, 
in one of those ungoveniable bursts of 
passion which so often ended in the most 
bitter regret 

" My brother, dîdst thou not speak but 
now of haste ? I neither ate nor drank at 
their hate — board." 
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" Whj didst thou wish to recal that 
Word, hated?" resumed Bruce, bending 
hîs head till his eye flashed în NigeFs. 

Boy, thou hast looked on the face of 
one, whom ail concur în praising: the 
syren's eye hath 'witched thee ; but rouse 
thy 8oul from the gpell, for to-morrow 
thou muat lift thine arm against the near- 
est and dearest of her kin : ay, thou may- 
est not then stop to ask if he call Mary of 
Lom kinswoman ! But corne, I had for- 
gotten whose blood flows in thy veins, or 
1 needed not thus to school thee. We 
wîll into my kingly chamber," he conti- 
nued, bîtterlyj *'my ministers must be 
consulted on ail thou hast leamed." 

On the morrow's noon, the hall which 
had 80 lately rung with mirthful peals, 
was employed as a réception room for 
the corpse of niany who had threaded the 
mazy dance but on the previous evening: 
there, too, beneath their battle-cloaks, 
lay three kinsmen of M'Dougal, the M'An- 
drosser of the feast, and his two sons ; 
each of whom had found their death stroke 
from the sword of Bruce, who seemed to 
bear a charmed life ; but still his fortune 
might be saîd to be cursed, for Lom was 
the Victor, and ' amongst many prisoners, 
the young- and brave Nigel was num- 
bered. Many and widely différent scènes 
were fioating in his brain as he paced to 
and fro in his dungeon : the bitter taunt and 
scomful bearing of De Valence, as he had 
stood a captive before the Lord of Lom, 
was ever présent harrowing his very soul ; 
but then to soften his swollen heart, came 
the mild glance of the pale Mary ; and 
ever as he thought on this, he began 
cuunting the passing hours, as he ima- 
gined each tolling bell brought him so 
near to death. 

The Sun had sunk, and the moon he so 
well loved to look on, had risen, yet he re- 
garded it not. AU was still as the grave 
around him ; though twice or thrice, in- 
deed, he had fancied that footsteps ap- 
proached from without. Then would he 
listen almost breathlessly — tîll he at 
length concluded that a guard had been 
placed in the corridor. But now there was 
a grating of bolts, and as he fixed his eye 
on the opening door, the slight figure of 
a page entered. 

" Is not thy name Bmce ?" he saîd 
fioftly. 

Ao. 60.— m X. 



Nay, I scarcely know, friend; for 
that name should not find utterance in a 
prison." 

" But," retumed the other, if such is 
thy name, thou art free." 

Free !" repeated Nigel. Who send- 
eth me such message ? Does the haughty 
De Valence think it best that bright eyes 
should not again glance on me ; or does 
Lom fear the vengeance of his wronged 
and insulted monarch ?" 

" Neither, neither," saîd the other hur- 
riedly ; " 'twas Mary M'Dougal." 

Nigel seized the hand which hadgrasped 
the door for support, and leading the 
speaker where the broad stream of moon- 
light shone full on his form, he gazed for 
a moment on the downcast face. " Mary 
— lady, dost thou indeed take thus much 
interest in the fate of a Bruce ? Tell me, 
is there aught I can ask for thee in my 
prayers ? — but I am forgetting who, and 
where I am. What can the dévotion of 
a proscribed being — of a prisoner, avaii 
the beautiful and pure spirit before me — 
what would my intercession gain thee at 
the throne of God or man ?" 

" Much, much, at the former, Nîgel 
Bruce — oh ! I have ever loved that name, 
and wept over the misfortunes attending 
it. I feel that I am rebelling where I owe 
most obédience ; pray that I may be for- 
given that, Nigel ; and pray His blessing, 
who alone can bless, tiiat thy kinsman 
and thyself may become more fortunate. 
Nigel, if those prayers are answered, 
Mary hath no more to ask ;" and she 
buried her face in the page's cap she 
wore. 

" Is it indeed so — is there one being, 
and that so beauteous, who loveth Nigel 
Bruce, and him alone ?" 

" My father, Nigel, my father!" 

" Ay, thy father, and he is my bitterest 
foe. Oh! there was a joyous thought 
came across my brain ; but it was a very 
madness: I will tell it thee; but mind, 
Mary, I do not embody it as it shadowed 
in my mind — it is not still my wish : no — 
I would not ofiend thy purity — thy filial 
love so far — I thought if we should flee 
to Scotland's mountains togetherî" 

" May never such find place în thy 
brain again. But we are losing time, 
when thou shouldst be husbanding every 
moment. Hark ! 'tis tolling nine, and at 
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ten^ thesentinel cornes round to survey 
the dungeons: but ère that time thou 
wilt be far hence. Now, silence." 

Then she led the way through \ker 
own chamber^ and down a flight of steps 
which led from it to tbe gardens» and 
thence to the postem gâte. 

" Now God speeà thee, Nîgel," she ex- 
claimed> as she opened It 

Yet another moment^ Maiy," he said. 
" What risk dost thou incur in performing 
this generous action ?" 

" But little — ^none indeed. My father 
wiU believe I did ît for the sake of thy 
minstrelsy, and I haye only to smile on 
Sir Aymer de Valence^ and ail will be 
well." 

" Smile on De Valence ! — oh, I would 
not purchase even liberty so dearly," re- 
turned Nigel, vehemently, and stepping 
again on the road to his dungeon. 

Nay, stop : if it will avail thee aught 
to know that the smile will be but a cunr- 
ing lip— not a heart smile, Nigel— thou 
hast it" 

Thanks, thanks, Mary, for those 
words. How often have I lookedonyon- 
der bright queen of the heavens, and her 
glittering throne of stars, and said within 
myself, that nought could repay the loss 
of such glory ; — but, Mary, 1 had not then 
stepped on the land of Lom — I had not 
looked on thee, for thou art sun, world, 
heaven ! ail to me, and yet — ^fare thee 
well ! but, as I lire, we meet again." 

Mary 's lips were for a moment pressed 
to his, and when she again remembered 
that earth was beneath her feet, she felt 
that she was alone. 

Months stole by, and still Robert Bruce 
was a stranger (in heart) to the people of 
his land ; and he had taken leave of his 
queen for awhile, well knowing that her 
weakly frame would sink, if exposed on 
hill and in forest, for weeks together, in 
the fast approaching rigour of the winter 
months. The only castle now remaining, 
which he might truly call his, was that of 
Kildrummie, in Aberdeenshire. To this 
then, he sent her, with her ladies, and 
Nigel, in comroand of a few men, to défend 
ît Tranquillity reigned in its wall but a 
yery short time ; for it was rumoured that 
the £nglish, with their Scottish friends, 
were coming to attack it, which was soon 
found to be too true; and though the 



youthful arm of Nigel fought as if braced 
with nerres of iron, Kildrummie was 
taken. The English had fallen beneadi 
his sword, as the grass under the mowei^ s 
scythe, for he had caugfat one glance from 
an eye he hated — and a smile from a 
haughty lip, which he retumed with a 
look of défiance. De Valence," he ex- 
claimed, " though there were this number 
'tween Uiee and me doubled, yet would I 
hew a path to thee." 

" Ah ! thou art the young Bruce," said 
a voice beside him ; " see now. Sir Mn- 
strel, if thy ready wits can save thee from 
the sword of Lom' s M'Dougal." 

Nigel had faceà round upou the speaker, 
and raised his arm for a thrust, but as the 
latter prodaimed his name, the arm of a 
Bruce fell to his side, and his sword rested 
in its scabbard ! and the English shout of 
yictory fell on an almost deafened ear, as 
he was borne a shackled prisoner into the 
castle, which was now, as well as ail 
others, wrested from his brother. De Va* 
lence was for his immédiate exécution ; 
but John of Lom, who chose to make his 
yictory évident to the eyes of ail his re- 
tainers, carried him to Lom. 

" I ask not for myself, John of Lom," 
heexclaimed, as he stood before him in 
the hall which had resounded with praises 
of his minstrelsy, I ask not for myself, 
but for the poor unfortunate queen, the 
partner of my brother's misfortune." 

" Methinks," uttered the hated yoîce of 
De Valence, " that yonder prison is better 
for her health than a castle where ail were 
ready to surrender, rather than starye." 

" Thou liest, Englishman ! Ali there 
fought to the last drop of their blood. 
And for her of whom we spoke but now, 
leam that, which thy own craven spirit 
may not teach thee, she bears the name of 
Bmce, and cherisheth liberty though there 
be nought save the name in it" 

" Insolent boy," retumed the other, 
" thou knowest thyself safe in thy presoit 
ignominy. I fight not with slaves." 

" Cease, bot^" intermpted M^Dougal, 
as Nigel was about to reply with a flushed 
cheek and heaying breast ; and which be- 
came eyen more bitter as he continued 
addressing De Valence femiliarly, as, 
*' Aymer, we war not with women : we 
will plead for her : but for thee, young 
man, thy hour is come." 
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I am prepared/' said Nigel^ firmly. 
Then^ turning to De Valence^ uttered in a 
choked Toice, 'Tia said that we should 
Dot carry hatred to tde grave with U8> 
and when I came in hitber I thougfat mj 
soul waa at peace with ail men. But 'tis 
uaelesa to deceive mjself : I find that my 
lieart, when in thy présence, is bitter as 
the knpwledge that one stood between 
thee and me in yonder field of blood, whose 
liie was sacred in my eyes, as the sire of 
one who, if I am unworthy her, thou de- 
aenrest still kss ; though I have heard 
that bridai garments are preparing where 
moumtng were more fitting." 

With a look of triumph De Valence 
bade the men lead forth ; and Nigel was 
borne to the outer court, where were the 
block and the axe and the executioner 
ready : he spumed the offered kerchief to 
bind his eyes, and knelt beside it with a 
soul dead to aU the feelings which agitate 
the heart in tlûs world, save one. In that 
prayer he now offered up to the throne of 
mercy was mingled a name which might 
not be uttered without again becoming 
alireto the reignof passions: but with the 
name it passed ; and he was with his €rod 
alone, though hundreds thronged around 
bim, when there was a rush in the crowd, 
and a cry of " Hold, hold !" but the exe- 
cutioner mistook it for the signal of histant 
deâth, and his axe fell even as the voice, 
as it now rose so shrilly in the circle, pro- 
uounced, I have won his pardon !" It 
was Mary. 

Her father had foUowed her, and now 
atood beside her.mouming the wreck of 
reason he read in her glazed eye and mut- 
tering lip. It was true that she had won 
his pardon at the feet of her father, and 
instantly rushed firom his présence to the . 
scène of murder. " Mary, Mary," he now 
exdaimed, corne in: leave this scène — 
it befits not woroan to gaze on such." 
. " Neither man," she retumed quickly, 
and îàtAxig on him with an unmeanîng 
stare. He said we should m cet again, 
and we baye met ; though to be sure the 
trysting is not of the merriest : and now 
I tell thee, Nigel, that we will meet again, 
^nd ère long, and where none need plead 
for thy pardon — in Heaven ! and then, 
too, Nigel, we shall ever have the glory 
of light thou so lovedst: but they who 
made thee thus may not look on such." 



Cease, Mary : dost thou speak thus 
of him who^ to-morrow wUl call thee wife 
—of thy father, too?" 

" Of him who to-morrow shall call 
Mary of Lom his wife !" she repeated, 
musing on each word as she did so ; then 
with a sudden burst of joy she added, 
— ^'Ay, now I ken who that may be; 
Nigel, we will meet to-morrow— and of 
my father ! I know him not. Yes ! now 
indeed I do : was it not he who planned 
this scène of misery ?" 

" But, Mary, canst not thou remember 
that I granted thee his life ?" 

She laughed bitterly as she pointed to 
the corpse, and replied, Life ! methinks 
that looks not like it" 

Then M'Dougal ordered the body to be 
borne away, thinking that with theobject 
of her grief would disappear its moumful 
efiècts : but he was deceived ; she refused 
to qult the disfigured corpse, and folio wed 
the men dosely, even though they made 
many unnecessary windings for the pur- 
pose of deceiving her as to its place of des- 
tination. Finding that fÂ no avdl, he led 
De Valence to her side, and said, " My 
child, is it thus you sit, uselessly be wailing 
the dead, when the bridegroom awaits 
thee at the altar? See; I have led him 
to thee." 

De Valence took her hand, but she 
snatched it away, and hid her face in her 
robe, while she sobbed convulsively ; and 
he of Lom tumed and wept too when he 
saw the tearful eyes now raised to his 
face. 

Father," she uttered in a low and 
broken tone, " I have dreamed a fearful 
dream, but now I will away to my dress- 
ingchamber, and prépare ûûr my weddmg. 
Since he am^ts me at the altar, 'tis time 
I was arrayed, for thou and ail well know 
I \ore none else." 

When the spring flowers were peeping 
from the cold bosom of the y et sno w-covercd 
earth, and while John of Lom and De 
Valence were yet seeking the life of Robert 
Bmce, Mary was sleeping the sleep of 
death in the home of die weary, and her 
spirit had tiown to rest where ail the 
heavy laden" are bidden to seek it. Need 
it be added, that it was Mary M'Dou- 
gal" engraven on her tomb, not Couutess 
ofPembroke?" 

£ A. Ingram. 
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MY COMRADË. 
Fnm the RecoOectUms ofan Old Soldkr, 

" They bore as heioes, but they felt as men." — Pope^i HomerU IliatL 



Seated in a Bolitary moment by my 
fire-side^ and fancying faces^ figures^ 
towns and cities in the coals, not less 
unsubstantial than the dreams of ambi- 
tion, as transitory, changefui, and as 
quickly consumed, my mind turned to 
my travels in Ireland, and to My Corn- 
radê, 

The Word comrade, or brother officer 
(brother soldier, I rather would say) 
had always a peculiar endearment for 
me: it brings brotherhood to the mind 
and heart under so many spirit-moving 
associations, that ît transcends ail other 
titles of fratemity, save those of con- 
sanguinity, nay> even the ties of blood 
bind comrade to comrade, since the tîde 
of life ilows in each for the same cause, 
is shed for the same king, country, and 
banner. Sometimes, too, the soldier risks 
his life, and ponrs out its very current, 
to défend or rescue that of a brother in 
arms. Hail, then, in every form, the tie 
whose social link thus connects the feeling 
and the brave, and which thus binds man 
to man in every incident of life, from the 
roirthful mess-table to the tented field, 
and from the pomp and parade of arms to 
the hot bloody trial of the battle-fleld. 

I had a comrade whom I mucb esteem- 
ed ; he left the Life Guards for tlie lîght 
cavalry of the line, and thence, dimi- 
nvendo, got into an infantry régiment in 
India. Here he met his death, " mort au 
champ â^honneur" as the French beauti- 
fully term it He was generous, extra- 
vagant, warm-hearted, brave, handsome, 
and careless on every worldly subject 
We must have spent some thousands of 
merry hours and long nights, and have 
drunk some hundreds of bottles of wine 
together. We also were in a few scrapes, 
and I had ever found my friend the 
kindest of the kind, the bravest of the 
brave. He fell, lîke a rich flower from 
its stem, in the noonday of life, whilst his 
father was still living, and without in- 
heriting his ample estâtes. Indeed, he 
was one of those noble lads that never 



looked to ûiture fortune with a guilty 
thought that its possession depended upon 
removing from the living scène the au- 
thor of its existence; so much so, that 
whenever his father named the lands, the 
improvements, or the like, with référence 
to his son's ftiture inheritance of them, the 
worthy son would not listen to the con- 
versation, but exclaimed — Long may you 
enjoy them yound/!'* laying stress on 
the last Word. On his part, the father 
was his companion and his friend, nevcr 
failing to supply him with whatever cash 
he needêd, making allowances for ail the 
frailties of youth, and anticipating his 
every wish. Happy would it be for ail 
fathers and sons, if they lived in tfais 
united state, if they had one heart and one 
interest; then should we not see father 
armed against son and son against father, 
the domestic jar of interest, and the un- 
natural rivalry of disparîty of âge and di- 
versity of duty.* It would be super- 
fluous to add how such a father must 
esteem such a son, an only one also: he 
was, as might be expected, the pride of 
his life. 

After he fell in battle, the father lived 
in the utmost retirement at an estate of 
his in Ireland, to which I had been in- 
vited long before the irréparable loss 
which this fond parent sustained. I was 
now in his part of the country, and I 
could not weÛ refrain from paying a tri- 
bute of respect and regret to the father of 
my ôiend. Yet did I feel a reiuctance to 
lacerate the wound which time might 
have cicatrized, to throw a fresh colour- 
ing on the picture, which might be gra- 
dually fading in memory. I scarcely knew 



* A most revolting instance of this fteling It 
exemplified by a song made by the Duke d* Ai- 
guillon, about the period of the Révolution, in 
which this roué, alluding to fathera in genenJ^ 
says — 

Vous nous avcx fiût pour votre plaisir, 
" Et vous vivez trop long-tcms pour les 
nôtres.** 
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how to approach the sire, whether in 8ym- 
pathetic mourning^ or in the language of 
consolation ; and now I had arrived at 
his domain. I looked round me : ail was 
quiétude^ thriving trees and rich verdure, 
but mj Comrade was not there. I could 
not, nenred again by youthiîil feeling, 
shake off the grasp of time, and spring 
up the steps of the family mansion ; one 
gloYe already ofT, prepared to grasp the 
warm hand of good fellowship» and my 
yoice attuned to cheerfulness, ready to 
greet him with whom I had so often en- 
joyed mirth and confidentîal converse. 
No! I had to see the original stamp with 
which niy comrade had been faithfuUy 
impressed ; I had to meet hîs doubtfîil eye, 
divided in its expression between a hospi- 
table welcome, and a moumful mémento 
of which I was to be the cause ; I had to 
guard my looks and expressions, between 
the dangers of awakening sorrow from her 
sad pillow of repose, or of afiecting a levity 
unsuitable to the occasion, and at vari- 
ance with my feelings. Should I an- 
nounce my name, and thus prépare him 
for a «hock, or break on him, and create 
agitation by surprise ? Should I wear a 
black coat out of respect to sire and son^ 
or dress in my usual way, to avoid par- 
ticularity? I preferred the latter as to 
exterior appearance, and was induced to 
resort to a shifl in order not to prépare a 
parent for the visit of one who must (as 
the intimate friend of the deceased) bring 
past scènes fresh before the father's eyes, 
and must revive unavailing regrets which 
the interruption of conversation might 
probably remove for a moment from a 
too close pressure on the seat of sensibi- 
lity. I had now no more time for délibé- 
ration. Habited in black, I gently ap- 
proached the hall, and, aiter obtaining 
admission, I desired one of the servants 
to inform his master that a very old 
friend from England had called upon him. 
The servant retumed, and, after opening 
the library door, allowed me to approach 
unannounced. The old gentleman was 
seated at a table, covered with books and 
letters, with the newspaper in his hand. 
I approached gently, with one arm ex- 
tended towards him, resolving not to 
break silence first, and to frame my de- 
portment in accordance with the impulse 
which might guide his . towards me. Re- 



moving the spectacles from his eyes, he 
surveyed me with the torpid smile of 
urbanity ; then, recognizing me, he 
clasped my hand firmly, a flush light- 
ing up his eye, and giving a warmer 
tint to his cheek, and in a firm tone, 
courageously commanded, exclaimed, — 
" Ha, — ** (calling me by my Christian 
name) is it you?" I made no re- 
ply, but shook his hand cordially, and 
bowed reverentially ; he felt what my si- 
lence denoted, and it appeared more wel- 
come to him than idle sounds of sorrowing. 
CasUng his eye upon my coat, and aware 
that I was not in mouming for a relative, 
he took one of my hands in both of his, 
and thanked me by a sigh. At this mo- 
ment my comrade's dog, which had been 
lyîng at the father's feet, fawned upon me, 
and evinced unquestionable signs of récog- 
nition. " He knows you,'^ said the father, 
ir. a subdued tone. — " Poor thing !" eja- 
culated I, in a very minor key ; and per- 
ceiving the swelling eye of manly strug-* 
glhig, surcharged with sorrow's dew-drop, 
I tumed round and walked up to the bow- 
window opening on the lawn. and pre- 
tended to be admiring the view from 
thence. Clearing my voice, I ventured to 
say, " A charming place you have here, 
m y dear Sir." — " Yes, yes !" Then rising, 
and leading me by the hand, he placed me 
on a seat beside him, " I am glad to see 
you here ;" laying great emphasis on the 
two last words — " I wish" — he stopped— 
I kne w the rest — he would have said, " my 
dear boy (as he used to call him) were 
here to welcome you ;" but with the fruit- 
less wish, the unfinished sentence died 
upon his lips. He tumed from me for a 
second, and the victory was gained ; man- 
hood prevailed, and he composed himself. 
I took his hand again, and we exchanged 
one look, which terminated a volume of 
feeling. He now called for refreshment 
for me, and ordered me the best aparté 
ment in the house, then led me to the 
door, and foldiog his arm m mine, walked 
me over his grounds, preserving a pro- 
found silence for some time. Here he sum- 
moned up ail his courage, and, pointing 
to a young oak sapling, " Poor Bob planted 
that !" sfdd he. He next went into an in- 
closure, where an old charger was finish- 
ing out his time, literally ut clover. The 
sight of the old horse overwhelmed me 
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with recollections, so that I exhibhed 
more signs of weakness than he on whom 
the wound was more deeply inflicted. 
Silence here thanked me agûn: lie shook 
bis head, and by a pressure of my arm 
mîgbt be saîd to be 

" — acting what no wordi could say." 

Retunied to the bouse, he entered the 
room wbere my friend's full-length por- 
trait was placed, before which he stood 
in partial admiration, and ail himself. 
Pride here put grief to flight ; and as he 
askedme, " Is it not very like poor Bob?" 
he seemed to glory in having had such a 
son. At dinner, and after dmner, the 
whole conversation tumed upon the de- 
parted: bis name and conduct produced 
a cherished grief, a welcome sorrow; he 
could meet affliction now with résignation, 
and dwell upon what awhile ago would 
bave harrowed up bis heart. 

I ' passed a day of mingled happiness 
and sorrow with him, of remuiiscent pas- 
tîme and of grave reflection. On sepa- 
rating the next day, I again saw silent 
sufFerîng work its well-borne agony, and 
a lingering tear préface " God bless you, 
my good fellow!" What dignity was 
there in bis sorrow, what noble fortitude 
in thus bearing up agahist it ! 



Here again was I convinced of the élo- 
quence of silence, that there are looks 
which wcvds can ill express, moments of 
hésitation, seconds of struggling, change- 
ful features and fluctuating blusbes, wbere 
the heart is the éloquent orator, and to 
which sympathy, in its sublîmest sensa- 
tions, can alone reply. There are seasooB 
also when the sacred invîolability of grief 
must not be trespassed on, and which 
must be respected by the fellow-moumer, 
until a little tîme and sensible discem- 
ment may recal the drooping spirits and 
revive the aching breast He or she wbo 
gives way to grief feels relief from the 
loud plaint and abundant shower of tears, 
to which relief succeeds, and the subject 
will naturaUy be dismissed for a time; 
but they wbo thus manfully bear, retain 
the fond regret during life ; and when the 
strong struggle to master our natural 
wealmess is surmounted, their greatest 
happiness is to dwell on the subject of it 
with solemn calmness, and to bug it to 
their heart For my own part, I do not 
think that more bravery could be disj^yed 
in a battle, than that which the sire of my 
comrade exercised over himself. Never, 
never will it be forgotten by bis faithfui 
friend. 

An Old Soldieb. 



THE ANNUA 

The Bijou is an extremely well pfmted 
volume, the title-page of which may be 
remarked for its neatness, élégance, and 
chaste simplicity. By way of set ofT, we 
bave a Préface concerved and expressed 
in sîngularly iU taste : in it some of the 
leading artists of the day are fooled to the 
very top of their bent." Thus, Stothard is^ 
designated '^the English Raphaël," and 
Wilkie '^theWalter Scott of painters;" 
and, as for Sir Thomas Lawrence, if he 
can digest ail the lîilsome and reiterated 
assurances of " gratitude and respect" 
which are poured in upon him, he must 
possess, not only a capacious, but a very 
powerful stomach. 

The number of plates^nine^in the pré- 
sent volume of the Bijou, is one less than 
in its predecessors ; but we quite agrée 
with the publisher, that the différence 



LS FOR 1830. 

is more than compensated by tbeir being 
larger ;" and still more so by the greatcr 
part of them being very finely executed. 

The first of thèse embellishments, is a 
Portrait of His Majesty, engraved by 
Ensom, from a painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in the collection of Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton, Bart, G.C.H. Tbis îs 
one of the pictures, the loan of whidi ia 
mentioned as a new proof of the kind- 
ness which Sir Thomas Lawrence," a 
man so celebrated for his liberality, ^ has 
uniformly shewn to tbis work ;" and for 
which ^'the publisher again assures him 
of bis gratitude and respect." Now, as 
the painting happens to be in the collec- 
tion of Sir William Knighton, it would 
naturally bave occurred to us, that, for 
the loan of it, the thanks, " gratitude," 
"respect," &c. &c. &c. of the publisher, 
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would have been due to him rather than 
to the painter. Or, are they so profusely 
awarded to the latter, because certain 
daims may have been, in the présent 
instance, withheld? The picture, how- 
ever, is a right royal one, and Mr. Ensom 
has rendered abuudant justice to it in the 
engraving. 

The African Daughter, engraved by 
Sangster, firom a puinting by the late 
R. P. Bonington, is, in its landscape por- 
tion, distiqguished by those bright and 
sparkJing efiècts, in the production of 
which that lamented young artist seemed 
80 much to delight Of the fait one, from 
which the picture receives its name, we 
are not at ail disposed to become ena- 
moured. 

There is nothing in the volume that we 
are more gratified with the contemplation 
of than the Bag-Piper, bjr the Great 
Unknown," a/ta«, " the Walter Scott of 
painters," oitcw, in plain English, David 
Wilkie, R.A. In this portraiture, even 
to its fingers' ends, there is an astonishing 
degreeofcharacterisUc force. Fox, the en- 
graver, has evidently strained his powers 
to the utmost in émulation of the original, 

The Elue Bell — a portrait of a child — by 
Hastings, also engraved by Fox, is very 
pretty; but, in its character, infinitely 
better adapted to a Juvénile Annual than 
to one intended more particularly for 
adults. 

Rosalind and Celia, engraved by Phelps 
from a painting by Stothard, is likewise 
pretty, but vastly too much in the old 
pocket-book style. 

Ada, a portrait of a young lady — ^pro- 
bably Lord Byron's daughter — ^from a 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is an 
exquisite little gem, fuU of mind and 
feeling. The engraving, by Dean, is very 
délicate and highly finished. This charm- 
ing little head is within a circle, the di- 
ameter of which does not exceed that of a 
half-crown pièce. 

Milton dictating to hîs Daughters, while 
composing Paradise Lost, engraved by 
Ensom, from a drawing by Stothard, is 
sadly déficient in interest and efFect. The 
composition is stiff, cold, and formai ; and 
the daughters — wenever beheld two more 
insignificant beings in the form of women. 

The Portrait of Mrs. Arbuthnot, en- 
graved by Ensom, is from the same ori- 



ginal, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as that 
which graced the commencing Number 
of the présent volume of La Bellb As^ 
SEMBLEE. Some of the dandy critics have 
afiected to find iault with it on account 
of its antiquated costume, forsooth! as 
though a beautifiil woman could appear 
, otherwise than beautifrd in a beautiful 
I dress of any period. In the estimation of 
' such critics, how worthless must be even 
the oft^-d*a?ut^ of Vandyke I 

Perhaps the greatest curiosity of the 
volume is the Portrait of Lady Jane Grey, 
engraved by Dean, from a painting by 
De Heere. It is remarkable from the 
modoidess, statue-like appearance of the 
figure, and from the circumstance that 
the eyes are evidently not in the direction 
of the object which the lady is supposed 
to be contemplating. The manner, too, 
{ in which the light faUs upon the head, 
! face, and bust of the figure is very strik- 
ing. The picture is, in ail its parts, very 
delicately and highly wrought by the en- 
graver. 

Of the literature of The Bijou, collec- 
tively, we hardly know what to say : it 
has probably a more distinctive character 
than that of any other of the Annuals ; 
for, while the majority of its pièces are 
anonymous, we find, amongst its avowed 
writers, scarcely any of the names which 
figure in either the senior or the junior 
productions of its class. In the aggre- 
gate, certainly, it is rather below than 
above par. One gentleman, dissatisfied 
with the termination of Moore's Paradise 
and the Péri, has carried the subject on 
through a poem of seventeen or eighteen 
pages* The Mysterious Hand, by the 
Author of Lord Morcar of Hereward, is 
a bundle of wild, heavy, German horrors ; 
and The Sorrows of Werter, by an Oxo- 
nian, is quite as déplorable a pièce of 
home trash. However, we meet with 
some redeemhig sketches: The Studcnt 
of Padua is really a clever story ; The 
Retum, by the Author of Obstinacy, is a 
pleasing and afTecting little taie ; and in 
The Piper of Mucklebrowst, by the Au- 
thor of The Chrouicles of London Bridge, 
certain superstitions of the north are 
very happily and spiritedly characterized. 
In the poetical department, too, we must 
mention, as well deserving of praise, The 
Legend of the Floure of Souvenance, by 
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Mrs. Godwin, an élégant version of which^ 
from the pen of Miss Pickersgill, enriched 
one of the early volumes of The Forget 
MeNot 

In the following little sketch, entitled 
Geneora, we ofTer a favourable spécimen 
of the contents of The Bijou : it is said to 
be " imitated from the French but, al- 
though prettily written, we fear that it 
will be regarded as verging upon the 
mock heroic, the mock pathetic. Perhaps 
the imitation may not be the less correct 
on this account 

It was night ! one of those calm, dear, and 
delightfîd nights, so rare in our clouded climate, 
80 fréquent in the sunny lands of the south. The 
uncertain, but luxurious light which the lamps 
of fretted ailver, mispcnded ftora the painted 
ceiling of her room, shed over the chamber of 
Geneorsy contrasted singularly with the pure 
and pallid radiance of the moon-rays, which fbll 
in at the open window, and partially illumined 
the apartment. The wind, which at intervais 
Btirred gently the folds of the silken draperies, 
came blended with the rich odour of the jasmine 
and citron flowers that filled the garden, and 
with the low melancholy murmurs of the Eolian 
harp : but the screne loveliness of the moonlight 
sky, the freah incense of the fragant blossoms, 
the sweet but moumful melody to which, in her 
pensive moods, she was wont to listen for hours, 
aU were alike totally disregarded by Oeneora. 
Alone in that splendid charaber which wealth 
and genîus had combined to render the very 
temple of luxuiy and taste ; half-redined upon 
her couch, the exquisite beauty of her anns and 
shoulder» veiled only by the profusion of her 
unbound hair, whose darkness heightened, while 
it partiaUy hid their surpassing whiteness; 
every fèature of her face fixed in an expression 
of intense abstraction ; every faculty of her soul 
apparently absorbed by some strong but ooncen- 
trated feeling ; pale, mute, and motionless, her 
parted Bps bloodless as her cheek, Geneora 
wore rather the appearance of a matchless form, 
whidi owed its création to the magie of the 
sculptor^t touch, than that of a daughter of 
earth. 

So young, 80 very beautiful, possessed of a 
princely fortune, of a proud name, the idol of 
the crowd, the arbitress of many destinies, and 
more, &r more — wedded to the only bcing who 
had ever interested her heart, what had she to 
do with sorrow ? yct with sorrow she had 
made companionship : with sorrow ? no, with 
despaîr ! 

Hours passed on: their duration seemed to 
her like that of etemity. At length, a slow, 
hmgttid step approached abng the gallcry : she 



heard it not; or, if she heard, there was no 
change in her look or attitude which shewed 
that she heeded it. After some minutes, Isi- 
dore, her husband, the graceful, the gifled, the 
triumphant Isidore, who but a fèw months be- 
fore had won her hand fiom a hott of rivais, 
stood at the entrance of the apartment. Could 
it be he? Was it not rather some spectral 
shape, 

" From her o*erfevered brain, 
Wrought out by its excess of pain ?** 

His brow, that lofty and resplendent brow, 
which beamed so lately with pride and happi. 
ness, was gfaastly as if the finger of death atteadj 
had passed over it; his respiration was quick 
and audible ; his whoie appeaianee, that of one 
fiist sinking beneath the influence of some fiual 
malady. He leaned for a few moments against 
the piUar of the open door, as if unable longer 
to support the weight of his own frame ; and 
then, sk>wly and painfuUy advandng to the 
couch of Geneora, he threw himself at her fèet. 
She betrayed neither émotion nor surprise as she 
raised her eyes and looked on him. " Geneora,*' 
he said, " I am come to thy ffeet to die ; some 
strange fever has asBailed my lîfè ; already my 
strength is gone : see, I am powerless even as a 
chUd ; but I bave songht thee in my sufièring, 
that I migfat confèss to thee my errors and my 
remoTse, and implore from thy lips my pardon 
ère I expire. Speak to me! Say thou dost 
forgive ! Sooth me with thy pity, if thou dost 
refuse thy tendemess ; let my qiirit départ at 
least with the hope that thon hatest me not 
utterly." 

" Why," she replied, " hast thou come here 
to die, when thou hadst so weU leamed to live 
without me P" 

" Geneora, what a moment for reproach ! I 
have deserved it ; but, oh ! spare me now — 
now, when our final séparation is so ncar. Give 
me thy hand — ^fèel how icy is mine ; toudi my* 
cold forehead, it is damp with the dew of agony ; 
the beating of my he^rt is almost over, it will 
soon be stilled for ever : I have wronged thee, 
deeply wronged thee ; but, as thou dost trust in 
Heaven, as thou dost hope for mercy, deny not 
thy pardon to one so near the tomb.'* 

Thy death will not avenge me she said, 
with the same unmoved and passionless accent. 

Oh, God, it is too dreadful ! Geneora, 
how art thou changcd ; thou who wert so tender, 
80 gendc ! But it is my work : ,yet madden me 
not with this horrible calmness. I dare not 
think on ail thou must have suflbrcil cre thy 
nature could alter thus : jret hear me ! I swcar 
to thee by the cross that is above us, but (o 
which I have no power to raise my arm, that I 
have ncver ceased to love thee ; nc^ ei been un- 
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mindlhl of thy teara, even when most I yidded 
to Ûie witdiery vfaidi caused them to flow; 
erery pure fèeling of mj soul bas been vowed to 
âkee ; and, in the wildest ddiriom of pleasure, I 
bave cnned myself ibr mj base reqoital of îhy 
deroted, but ill-bestowed afiMon. It \b no 
longer time Ibr atonement, bnt reject not my 
rq>entance.*' 

Has die behèkl thj sofibring ? bas ber 
cheek Uendied to-nigbt ac tbe dgbt of thine ?** 

Yes, eren tbere thon art avenged, ayenged 
bejond thy wisbes : ber tean, ber anguisb 
witbbeld me not from tbee ; tby nâoie was my 
only answer to ber fremied supplications ibr 
my stay ; ûte kneh to me in Tain ; I prayed but 
to bear thy Toiee, to see tby fi^e again. I am 
bere : ob, be not still inexorable ; weep for tbine 
eaily widowbood ; breathe to me one word of 
peaee ère it be too late.** Sbe aaw tbat bis bfb 
was fleetiog fiut ; shebade bim rise, and assisted 
to place him on tbe eeucfa sbe bad qmtted ; tben 
tuming from bim to a small ebeny taUe wbidi 
steod by, sbe swaHawed bastily die contents of a 
oystal Clip which was vpon it. 8be took bis 
mÎBÎatiire, wbicb sbe bad never wom sinoe sbe 
beeame eonvinced of bis infidelity, and pbiced it 
roond ber nedi. Sbe retumed to bis side : ber 
manner was entrrely duinged ; sbe was no longer 
pale; theie was tbe same sweet smile on ber 
lip, ihe same lock of inexpressîble tendemess 
in ber egres, as sbe bad wom in die earlier days 
of tbeir union. Sbe tbrew beiself bedde bim ; 
sbedaspedbiscoldbandinber's; sheendrded 
bis bead with ber beaottful ann, and drew it 
affectionately to ber bosom; sbe pressed ber 
Ups to bis fbrebead, — Yes, I forgive tbee, 
my heart*s own lore," sbe said ; I forgive 
thee ! now thon art mine — ail mine own again.** 
— Oeneora,** be fidntly asked, « wbat is the 
drani^ wbich tboa bast just dnmk so eagerly ?** 
Sbe dnw him doser to heor wUle sbe wbispered, 
^ The remainder of tbe poison iHiicb yester ert 
mj hand poured out Ibr tbee.'* He shuddered. 
^ Isidore,** sbe contiaued, I oould die for 
thee, with thee, but I oould not liye and know 
tbat thy love was another*s ; I could not even 
die while I kaew this. Say, canst tbou pardon 
the act by which we perish ?*' — « Yes,** be an- 
swered, ^^yea, I pardon; but so young — *' it 
was ail be oould reply : bis sensés fiûled him ; 
but while a gleam of consciousness remained, he 
heard the last words uttered by Oeneora, I am 
happy — it is sweet to die tbns !** 

Ere the lamps, wbose glowing rays fbll over 
dicm, grew pale in the Kght of moming, both 
were dead. Geneon bad stirred not ; tbe bead 
of Isidore was still pillowed on ber breast, still 
encirded by tbe wbïte sm which bad been to 
bim 

« So fond, but yet so flrtaL** 
jVo. GO.-^Vol. X. 



" Emmanuel: a Christian Tribute of Af- 
fection and Duty ;foT the Year of our Lord 
1830; edUed by the Rev. W. Shepherd" 
In sooth we are at a loss to know what to 
say of this rolume : intended for a class 
by itself, it does not seem to fall withîn 
our sphère of critîcism. Yet we must be 
permitted to express an opinion tbat the 
Rev. £ditor is neither quite faîr, nor qui te ' 
just to others, when he asserts, in the 
initial sentence of bis Préface, that 
" amongst tbe many splendid and élé- 
gant spécimens of art and literature, with 
which public taste has of late been grati- 
fied, there was not prerious to tbe présent 
season a single 'Annual' designed en- 
tirely and expressîy for the use of the re- 
ligions community." Was not The Amu- 
let intended for the use of the religîous 
community? And has it not sustained 
the character it professed ? 

We confess that when the title of this 
work first reached our ear, it struck us 
as an approximation, at least, to blas- 
phemy. Others appear to bave enter- 
tained a similar opinion ; for the Editor 
has found it necessary to occupy nearly 
three pages of his préface with a very 
laborious defence of bis title. Whatever 
conviction his reasoning may work in 
other minds, it certainly has not satisfied 
ours: we shrink instinctively from ail 
trifling with sacred subjects. But we 
dare say the Editor means extremely 
weU ; the repast which he offers is ex- 
ceedingly piquant and highly seasoned in 
its way ; and we doubt not that it will 
at once stimulate, gratify, and satisfy the 
i^petites of those for whom it is espe- 
cially designed. Such people as Mrs. 
Godwin, Miss Browne, Agnes Strickland, 
L. £. L., the Author of Tbe Mummy, 
Robert Montgomery, &c., are not likely 
to Write absolute nonsense even upon a 
trading spéculation. We wish to make 
a sensible little extract from the volume ; 
and therefore, lest through ignorance we 
should fall into some unlucky blunder, 
we will make prize of an article which 
we bappen to understand, and with the 
subject of which we know the writer to 
be perfectly well acquainted. lUustrat- 
ing the frontîspiece — a composition by 
Mr. Britton, from the architectural mem- 
bers of the west front of York Mînster — 
are some judicîous remarks on Christian 
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Architecture^ by the designer. A portion 
of those remarks we subjoin : — 

On reviewing the hittory of architecture in 
this country, we perceive three mémorable epochi, 
when either the architects or their patrons had 
opportunities of doing crédit to theroselves and 
to their nation, by the érection of appropriate and 
élégant churches. After the cahimitous but sa- 
lutary fire o^ London, when thirty-two racred 
édifices were consumed, many new ones were re- 
quired; and Sir Christopher Wren had the 
commisaion for designing most of them. Among 
thèse, two were raised whidi bave obtained the 
praises of professional critics — the cathedral of 
St. Paul*s, and the chorch of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook : but, however skilM those édifices 
may be in construction, architectural sjonmetry, 
and proportion, we cannot recogniie and ap- 
plaud them as appropriately designed and exclu- 
sively calculated for the célébration of the céré- 
monies of the Christian religion. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, an Act of Par- 
liament was pessed for building fifty-two new 
churches in London ; and eight or nine large 
and expenaive édifices were consequently erected. 
Whether thèse assimilate with our idea of Chris- 
tian architecture, may be infèrred by examining 
the combined porticoes and bell-towers of St. 
Oeorge's, Bloomsbury ; St. Clémentes, Danes ; 
St. Martin Vin-the-Fields ; and St. George*8, 
Hanover-square. Except for the towers, thèse 
compositions might as wcll be applied to as-sem- 
bly-rooms or théâtres as to churches. In them 
we aeek in vain for any visible token of religious 
appropriation ; or of any features calculated to 
excite either vénération, awe, admiration, or 
that impressive sentiment which belongs to the 
" House of God,*' and which ought to be pro- 
duced by exterior form and character, in unison 
with the doctrines inculcated by its ministers. 

In the présent century, and even in the pré- 
sent reign, another opportunity bas been afibrded 
of calling into action the talent of architects, 
and the taste of their patrons. How £u they 
bave satisfied the expectations and wishes of the 
public, is too notorious to be equivocal ; but that 
notoriety demanda inquiry into the cause, and 
comment on the issue. It is true that, on this 
occasion, we bave some buildings desigued in 
the style called " Gothic,** and therefore partly 
in harmony with our feelings and préjudices. 
But we would ask the leamed Board of Churdi 
Commissioners, if they believe that the monastic 
architects and builders of churches, from the 
time of Heniy the Second to the end of Henry 
the Seventh*8 reign, ever oommenced a new 
édifice in direct imitation of a former one ? or if 
they were not continually seeking to improve on 
preceding cxamples ? Is it not the practice, in 
every other art and science, for the professors to 



I exert their best talents in advandng and pio- 
moting the particular scxenoe or art in whidi 
they are engaged ? But in this, oo the ooo- 
, trary, the atchitect bas been, and still is, mcrdj 
I required to raise walls, insert Windows and doon, 
I and to fit up the interiors in the dieapest way 
' possible. Economy is the motto of bis em- 
< ployer ; but low prices, and their oonoomitant, 
bad work, will ever be found to be most expeo- 
I sive in the sequeL Many of the churches widdi 
bave been raised within the laat ten yean are 
1 so flimsily constructed, that it may be uMj 
I prognosticated scarcely one of them wiD westher 
I out the century. The Greeks, the Romans, snd 
I the English monks, acted from dififèrent ptin- 
I ciples, and adopted différent practices. Heoœ, 
I we find that many of their magnificent and 
sdentific buildings have defied the tempests of 
âges, and remain firm and perpendicular oo 
I their foundations for several centuries, to court 
the admiration, as they desenre the studj, of 
I men of sdeiux, leaming, and taste. Thèse to; 
\ édifices, indeed, fumish the historian and tfae 
I critic with authentic évidence of the scientific 
knowledge and worldly wisdom of those pecnm 
who lived in remote âges, remote régions, and 
of whom no other memorials exist. 

I 

I On the tinted fly-leaf of the yolume is 
j the outline figure of a very well drcssed 

ange], dancing or flying a minuet in the 

air. 

Although we are expressedly told by the 
Editor, that the very beautiful work, glit- 
tering in crimson and gold, no w before us, is 
not to be regarded as another Annual," 
but as a ^'Perennial," we are prompted, by 
the splendour of its appearance, the ex- 
quisite style and exécution of its embel- 
I lishments, its intrinsic value, its pecuHar 
. suitableness as an ofifering at the shrine 
of youth and beauty, and from a désire to 
bestow on it a more extended notice than 
the liraits of our Monthly View would 
permit, to include The Young Lady's 
Book" amongst "The Annuals for 1830.** 
Nothing could have been happier than 
the expressive simplicity of this title to a 
volume which contains, within little more 
than five hundred pages, instructions for 
the acquirement of every accomplishment 
necessary for a young lady, both useful 
and omamental, fîrom the practice of the 
moral and domestic virtues to the most 
approved mode of embroidering a flounce. 
Amidst this wilderness of sweets, we 
I scarcely know on what subject first to 
I fix our attention : for while admitting the 
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dîence. Considération, Sincerity, Pru- 
dence, and Activity and Cheerftilness. 

The Florist, iUustrated with upwards 
of thirty marginal wood-cuts, gives the 
description wiUi its botanical name, &c, 
of some of the best known flowers, in 
each of tiie twenty-four classes, togetiier 
witii a few gênerai observations on tiie 
treatment of plants in gênerai. 

Mineralogy, Conchology, and Entomo- 
logy, are more scientific in their détails, 
but not déficient in amusement ; and the 
information in each is heightened by 
wood-cuts, almost innumerable. 

The Aviary embraces a condensed na- 
tural history of blrds, with accurate re- 
présentations of the most familiar of the 
several species. Here we would suggest 
to the Editor the propriety of having ni- 
troduced some gênerai niles for tiie ma- 
nagement of the aviary, and for the rearing 
of the more favourite inmates of the cage. 
Griffith's édition of The Animal King- 
dom, by the Baron Cuvier," would have 
assisted him wonderfully on this point 

The Toilet, occupying less space in the 
volume than any other subject treated of, 
will be found replète with interest to our 
young friends, containing many useful 
observations, dictated alike by good sensé 
and good taste, on the adomment of their 
persons, illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings of various styles of head-dress, with 
rules Vor their adaptation to the différent 
classes of figure and face. We must be 
allowed to quote a few of the Editor's 
reraarks on fashion, &c., of equal value 
to the adult as to the adolescent portion 
of our fair readers: — 

Fashion demanda a discreet, but* not a seryile 
observance : much judgment may be diewn in 
the time, as well as the mode, chosen for 
plying with her caprices. It is injudlcious to 
adopt every new style immediately it appears ; 
for many novelties in dressprove uDsuccessfiil,— 
being abandoned even before the fint fiiint im- 
pression they produce is wom cff ; and a lady 
can scarcely look much more absurd than in a 
departed fiishion, which, even during its brief 
existence, nerer attained a moderate share of 
popularity. The wearer must, therefore, at 
once, relinquish the dress, or submit to the un- 
pleasant resiult we have mentîoned : so that, on 
the score of economy, as well as good taste, it is 
advisable not to be too eager in foUowing the 
modes which whim or ingenuity create in such 
constant succession. On the other hand, it is 



justness and propriety of the observations 
of the Editor, our eye is irresistibly at- 
tracted by some exquisite gem of art, 
charming alike fi*om the gracefulness of 
its design and the beauty of its exécution. 
The heads — exclusively of " The Cabinet 
CouncD," which serves as a vestibule to 
this temple of the Muses, L'Ouverture," 
and L'Adieu" — are fourteen in number : 
— Moral Deportment, The Florist, Mine- 
ralogy, Conchology, Entomology, The 
Aviary, The Toilet, Embroidery, The 
Escrutoire, Painting, Music, Dancing, 
Archery, Riding, and The Omamental 
Artist ; the last embracing directions for 
the modelling in wax, clay, paper, paste- 
board, glass, sulphur, &c., painting on 
velvet, glass, &c., and for making screens, 
baskets, and other fanciful omaments of | 
feathers, beads, straw, alum, lavender, 
gold thread, &c. 

Before we proceed to the notice of thèse 
individually, we must ♦patisfer* to our 
pages " L'Ouverture," embellished, in the 
volume, by two fanciful devices ; one, of 
two gnomes bearing a richly decorated 
casket; the other, of two children reading. 

Here, in this dassicbower, — the Muses home, — 
Fair science sits upon a throne empearlM ; 

And, at the waving of her wand, a Gnome 
Reveals the treasures of the minerai world. 

Her silver bow Latona^s daugfater bends ; 

Young Music, heav*nly Maid ! assumes the 
lyre; 

Terpsichore her glad assistance lends ; 
AndPainting*scharm theyouthful soul inspire. 

Here, Flora reasons on a budding rose ; 

Lom Philomel a leamed treatise sings , 
While purple moths their graceful fbrms disclose, 

With lectures woven on their gorgeous wings. 

Minerva and the Grâces here display 
The charms of taste with wisdom*s lore corn- 
bined; 

And willing Sylphs their vaiious arts essay, 
To raise, improve, and gratify the mind. 

Moral Deportment is headed by a beau- 
tiful représentation of the crowning of 
La Rosière,* and contains judicious re- 
marks on the observance of the virtues of 
Piety, Integrîty, Fortitude, Charity, Obe- 



* For a full and striking account of the cere- 
mony of crowning the Rosière, vide page 214 of 
the présent volume of La Bzlle Assemblée. 
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unwise to linger so long as to wSBer ^ FaihioD's 
erer varjring flower/* to bud, bkMSom, and 
nearly ^* waste its sweetness,** befim we gather 
and wear it. Many penons are guOty of thia ! 
error ; they caudoiuly abstain ùom a too early 
adoption of novelty, and &U into the opposite 
fkuk of bccoming its prosélytes at tfae ekventh 
hour : they actnally disburse as mudi in dress 
as tfaose who keep pace with the march of mode, 
and are always some months behind thoee who 
aie abont them ; — aflSirditig, in automn, a post 
obit réminiscence to their acqnaintance, of the 
fiuhions which were popular in the preœding 
wpnng. Such persons labour under the further 
disadrantage of fidling into each succeeding 
mode when time and drcmnstances bave de- 
formed and degraded it from its high and 
palmy state :** they do not copy it in its origi- 
nal purity, but with ail the deteriorating addi- 
tions whiéh are heaped upon it subsequently to 
its invention. However beautiful it may be, a 
fashion rardy exista in its pristine state of ex- 
cellence, long aiter it bas become popular : its 
aberrations from the perfect are exaggerated at 
each remove ; and if its fimn be in some mea- 
sure preserved, it is displayed in unsuitable 
colouis, or tranalated into infisrior material, until 
the original design beoomes so vulgaiised as to 
disgust. 

Again : — 

General fiuhions should certainly be con- 
formed to, when, as Ooldsmith observes, they 
happen not to be répugnant to private beauty. 
They may often be so modified as to suit the 
persons of ail ; and, occasionally, be so managed 
as to seem to bave been created expressly fbr the 
moflt advantageous display of many individuals* 
grâces of fbrm or delicacy of complexion. But 
altérations in modes must be made with con- 
sidérable judgment, otherwise there is a risk of 
felling into absurdities : sometimes they are alto- 
gether intractable ; it is impossible so to change 
a fiishion, whidi bas been especially invented fbr 
some tall and slender arbitress of taste, that it 
may at once retain much of its original charac- 
ter, and look beooming one whoee ibrm is either 
stout or petite. In this and similar cases, the 
attempt should be abandoned, with the consoling 
idea, that the next mode will, in ail probability, 
be decidedly advantageous to thoee who are, for 
the time being, debarred by nature from appear- 
ing at once graceM and fashionable, and the 

Cjmthias of the Minute," in their tum, be 
thrown into the shade ; fbr the authenticity of 
every new edict of Fashion is usuaDy warranted 
by the fiict of its being directly opposite, in letter 
and q>irit, to its predecessor t thus, if one year 
she elevate the zone to its utmost possible height, 
she generally depresses it in an equaUy unreason- 



able degree the next; if she prcscribc cver- 
greensfbr the embeHishment of thehair, in Jnne, 
she oonmiands *^ summer*s glowing coromal,'' 
fbr the same porpose in December. Should hi^ 
flounces be pàtnmised, short ladies must abstahk 
from adopting them, because they are beooming 
only to the taU ; and if narrow dresses obtain 
pre-eminenoe, the slender must not sacrifice that 
fulneas in the attire, fbr whidi, to them, die 
moat exquisite diqday of fhshion caa nerer be 
a soffident compensation. 

We must not linger over the next head 
— ^Embroidery — wMch, for ingenuity and 
elaborateness of illufftrative embellish- 
ment, exceeds, perhaps, erery other. 
Suffice it to mention, that every variety 
of needleworic, and every différent stitdi 
in each, is described and represented with 
astoniahing minuteness and distinctneaa. 

The Escrutoire contains every neces- 
sary information on the subject of epiato- 
lary correspondence, on the folding, seal- 
ing, and superscription of letters, &c. 

Painting and Music also contain much 
that is excellent on their respective sub- 
jects ; but one little excerpt, on the study 
of trees, is ail that we can effect:— * 

We oflen hear young practitioners oompiain 
of the diflicolty of diawing treet ; they aboold 
be made the subject of sepazate studies; and 
the character of each spedes ou^^t to be caie* 
fîilly distinguished. There is quite as moch 
différence between two sorts of trees, as of ani- 
mais: a tree, in the foreground of a picture, 
should never be so drawn as to leave the specta- 
tor in the dark as to whether it is intended to le- 
present oak, ash, beedi, or ehn. Excellent prints, 
as exampIcM», are to be had ; and they shculd be 
taken out into the fields by the student, and 
compared with nature. The next lesson is to 
draw the tree from nature, without the assistance 
of the print, and to cominre the drawing and 
print together afterwards. To those who spend 
much of their time in the country (and who 
else may hope to succeed in landscape ?) we will 
point out an opportunity which they possess of 
acquainthig themselves with the characters of 
trees : — There are many fine days, early in the 
year, when the weather is mild enough to ad- 
mit of sketching fnm. nature, before the gioves 
are dad with their summer verdure ; and if ao- 
curate drawings be made at this seaaon, and 
kept tiU summer, they will greatly assist in 
studies fbr the same trees ; indeed, it will be found 
a most pleasing as well as an instructive prac- 
tice, to compare the sketches so made in spring, 
with the trees thcmsdves in summer ; and to 
account for the large masses of fi>liage, by 
tradng, with the assistance of the previoui 
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sketch, the bnnches now hidden froœ the ti^t, 
ùaai which they spiing and sdU dérive rapport. 

Under the head Dancing, b included an 
Historical Sketch of that art, with de- 
acriptions of the différent yarieties prac- 
tîsed, firom the religions and war dances 
of the ancients to the modem waltz ; 
Practical Observations and Exercises of 
the Arms and Hands, the Feet, the Bust, 
the Head, Positions, Battemens, and 
other Exercises, &c, illustrated by no 
fewer than serenteen graceful and well 
executed figures. 

The Practical Observations on Archery 
are good; and the figures shewing the 
différent uses, and modes of using the 
bow, are clear and intelligible. 

Much space has been very successfully 
devoted to Riding ; the treatise, as the 
editor with propriety terms it, laying 
down minute and comprehensive rules for 
the acquirement of the art ; and it, cannot 
fail to afford considérable advantage, not 
only to the novice, but to such ladies as, 
firom a dislike to the ordeal of a riding- 
school, or other drcimistances, may not 
bave reoeived the instruction of a master. 
E ig ht e e n marginal wood-cuts assist the 
letterpress in its directions for mountrog, 
dismoundng, preserving the seat and ba- 
lance, correcting the rearing and kicking 
of the horse, walking, trotting, cantering, 
stopping, leaping, &c. We cannot for- 
bearmentioning here, the charmingly fan- 
ciful and graceful vignette tail-piece to 
this article— Titania on the Horse-fiy. 

The last subject is the Omamental 
Artist, with directions for, and illustra- 
tions of, the mode of modelling, painting 
on glass and velvet, Chinese painting, 
oriental tinting, Hthography ; for the ma- 
nufacture of fancy articles of pasteboard, 
glass, &C., and the endless variety of 
élégant omaments which so agreeably 
occupy the leisure hours of our fair young 
friends. 

The embellishments of the volume, of 
which we have yet to speak, consist, in- 
dependently of Uiose already noticed, of 
five-and-forty highly finished engravings 
on wood: — the Frontispiece, exhibiting 
the interior of a Lad/s Boudoir; the 
Gathered Rose ; the Visit to the Avîary ; 
Belinda at her Toilet ; an Al-fresco Féte ; 
an Old English Baron, attended by his 
Dwarf, instructing his Daughters in the 



use of the Bow ; and a Hawking Party— 
frontispieoes, if we may so express our- 
selves, to différent portions of the work. 
The remainder are vignettes, head and 
tail pièces, of an appropriate classical, 
historical, or poetic character, affixed to 
the respective departments. Thèse con- 
stitute the most beautiful spécimens of 
wood engraving we ever beheld. The 
emblematic title-page is a rich display 
of the art of gold printing; and the 
whole is handsomely bound in crimson 
watered silk. We had almost forgotten 
to notice the pretty and yery accurate 
imitation of lace with which the covers 
are lined. The prindng is highly credit- 
able to the press of Vizetelly and Brans- 
tpn ; and, altogether " The Young Lady's 
Book," for embellishment and gênerai 
getting up, is one of the most élégant 
volumes of its kind. We cannot do better 
than close with the editor's Adieu I" — 

The veil is drewn upon the Muses* bower ; 

Afkr hath flown each Sjlph*s instructive pen ; 
Fair Science hath resigned her régal power. 

And Painting seeks her native skies again* 

Unbent is Huntress Dian*s shining bow ; 

Music hath ceasM to sound her magie shèlly 
Or gay Teipsich<ne her grâce to shew ; 

And grey-robM Wisdom totters to his celL 

But here their varions treasures are enshrin^d, 
Or in the moral or the leamed page ; 

And oft the reader, to improve her mind, 
May seek, by tums, the Muse, the Onome, or 
Sage. 

While he who thus (perchance but too unskiUed,) 
Présumes to bring their golden gifis to view^ — 

Slave of the Lamp, his ministry fiilfill'd, — 
Makes his Salaam, and tenders his Adieu ! 

So far, we believe — having been be- 
guiled into a notice of unusual length 
respecting this beautiful volume — we have 
closed our labours for the présent month. 
We certabdy anticipated the extinction, 
this year, of some of the mob of annual 
pretenders: whether Tke Keepeake is 
amongst the dead and forgotten, we 
have not been informed ; we only know 
we have not seen it: if gone— peace to 
its mane»! 

The Landêcape Annml, about which so 
much fuss was made, has not yet ap- 
peared ; and, for aught we know, wîU 
not be published at ail. ^ f 
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The rays of a rich sunsetlwere yet 
lingering on the lody turrets of Castrum 
Munificum^ the régal palace of Roderic 
O'Connor, the boast and wonder of Ire- 
land — being the first stone castle that had 
proudly reared its head in Erin's isle — 
as Leinster's young and hapless prince 
grasped in passîonate agony^ the massive 
bars that framed the window of his de- 
solate abode. — " Eve of beauty ! orb of 
glory! dost thou still smile on me — the 
bereaved Fitz-Dermod, when deserted 
by ail, save Heaven and innocence ! Oh, 
my father !" he exclaimed, *' and can it ! 
be, that I, who was wont to be called the 
hope, the pride, and staff of thy declining 
âge, have been by thee consigned an 
unwilling sacrifice to grâce the shrine of 
thy infatuated ambition — doomed to an- 
swer with my life, the breach of those 
treaties, which thou hast ventured openly 
to violate ! And Roderic, the indignant 
monarch^ who has condemned me, may 
he never feel Che pang that strikes to the 
heart's core of him, who was to be his 
son, on dying a death of ignominy and 
reproach. In the battle's roar, in the 
service of my country, I would have 
embraced death with the energy of a 
hero — with the dignity of man. Oh, 
Roderic, Roderic, even in thy stem ré- 
solves, methinks, 'twould have been more 
consistent with a générons nature, to 
have blended the divine attribute of 
mercy, in permitting thy cherished daugh- 
ter, my loved Lervilda, to take one last 
farewell of him who was her first, her 
only choice." 

Since boyhood, not a tear had dimmed 
the proud eye of Fitz-Dermod ; but the 
thought of Lervilda, and the distress she 
was fated to endure, when apprized of 
his unmerited doom^ conspired to sub- 
due his fortitude ; and, sinking into mo- 
mentary weakness, be wept Dashing 
aside the tears, as unworthy the firmness 
with which he had resolved to die, he threw 
himself in one corner of the apartment ; 
and, with the view of closing his mind 
to the remembrance of his sorrows, es- 
saycd to sieep. But sleep seldora visits 
the eyes of the unhappy ; and Fitz- ' 



Dermod again rose, and once more placed 
himself at the barred window of his cham- 
ber. He now heard, or fancied he heard, 
a slight movement: he looked aromtd, 
but Dothing encountered bis gaze, save 
the chequered beams of the rising mooo. 
The Sound was repeated. In breathlen 
anxiety he agun iistened, and, to Us 
astonishment, he beheld a pannel in the 
wall drawn gently aside, and the forin 
of a young warrior, cased in armour, 
stepped forward. 

Fitz-Dermo4> in the first moments of 
liis surprise, exclaimed ^' Who art thou ? 
and what is the purport of thy visit ?" 

" A friend whispered the stranger, 
as, hastily stepping forward, he pressed 
the hand of the prince momentarily with- 
in his own. *' FoUow me," he added, 
" but forbear to question." 

Happy in the opportunity of efiectiiig 
his escape upon any terms, and lookiog 
upon the stranger as one of the brave 
Englbh knights, who had accompani^ 
his father from the Britbh shore, and 
now sent by him, under some favourable 
occurrence, to procure his libération, he, 
with a beating heart, promptly obeyed 
the silent wave of his guïde's hand. They 
proceeded through a long and narrow 
passage, which conducted to a âightof 
stairs, so steep in their descent, that they 
were obliged to use extrême caution, lest 
a false step should precipitate them to 
the bottom. The curiosity of the prince 
was forcibly excited to ascertain by what 
means his companion co\ild have gaioed 
such a thorough knowledge of the in- 
tricate passages that wound in every di- 
rection beneath the castle. However, to 
hold converse with the knight was im- 
practicable ; for with difficulty Fitz-Der- 
mod was enabled to pursue the fleeting 
steps, the pale glimmering of the lamp 
fqrming his principal guidance. At length 
the stranger paused, as, pressing the viser 
still doser to his face, he laid his hand on 
an iron ring. A door now opened upon 
a wood, and Fitz-Dermod, to his extrême 
joy, discovered himself to be within a 
mile of the army of the allies. 

" Lot us not lose a moment — time is on 
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the wing," said the étranger ; speed to 
the enemy's frontiers, brave Fitz-Der- 
mod, and xnay the God of us ail protect 
and bless thee !" 

The voice of the speaker faltered^ as, 
extending his hand to the prince, he found 
it forcîbly retained. We part not thus," 
cried Fitz-Dermod ; " I must know to 
whom I am indebted for life, for liberty, 
and—" 

This packet will reveal ail ; but 
hark ! I hear the tramp of horses' feet ; 
fly, Fitz-Dermod, fly, and leave me to 
my fate !" 

" Never shall it be said that Fitz-Der- 
mod quitted the side of bis noble bene- 
factor in the hour of danger ; nor will he 
fly before the présence of jiis foes." 

Escape was now impossible, for a troop 
of horse, headed by Cathan, king Roderic's 
son, had surrounded the fugitives, and 
was on the point of despatching the £ng- 
lish knight, as they termed the stranger, 
when the voice of tiie prince withheld the 
blow ; and Cathan, to his great astonish- 
ment, beheld, in Fitz-Dermod, his father s 
condemned hostage. 

Mbm's earliest dawn now witnessed 
the arraigning of the unhappy prince, in 
the présence of the haughty Roderic ; but 
when the stranger knight was desired to 
reveal his name, he bent his knee, and, 
raising his helmet îrom which escaped a 
profusion of auburn ringlets, he laid it 
at the feet of the startled monarch. 
" Great Heaven !" exclaimed the dis- 
tressed Roderic, and is it on Lervilda 
thy malédiction falls ; yes, rash child, thy 
father has lived to curse thee !" 

" Recal it, recal it, O my father ! I 
implore thee, since 'twas unknowingly," 
cried Lervilda, in an energetic tone. " Let 
my death prove a sufficient atonement for 
having vainly essayed to préserve the 
life of him, who, with thy consent, was on 
this day to have been made ruler of my 
destîny." 

" The decree of Roderic is unalterable 
— away theA !" continued the king, as, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
sought to' conceal the émotion which 



agitated his frame, even to agony ; " for 
to death," he added, " have I condemned 
the child of my afiection." 

" Then be it so, my father and my 
king!" said the beautiful Lervilda, as, 
rising with heroic firmness, she tumed 
towards the spot on which Fitz-Dermod 
stood. Vainly had he endeavoured, on 
récognition of Lervilda, to break from the 
chains that bound him ; vainly, too, had 
he sued for her pardon, while imploring 
the wreaking of Roderic's vengeance on 
his own devoted head. But when the 
fate of that fair and innocent being was 
sealed with his, nature could hold no 
longer, and he sank with a piercing cry 
insensible on the ground. 

Life and consciousness at length re- 
tumed, and to the surprise of Fitz-Der- 
mod, he beheld his loved Lervilda, her 
brother Cathan, and a priest, and himself 
lying in one of the state apartments of 
the castle. " What mockery of bliss is 
now in contemplation for the unhappy 
Fitz-Dermod ?" he exclaimed, " what — " 

" Something better than visionary hap- 
piness is now your portion, I firmly trust," 
interrupted Cathan, as he placed the hand 
of Lervilda within that of the prince. 
" Receive from me a gift which you will 
prize dearer than life ; and know that 
the great Roderic, when he had signed 
your death warrant, consigned his prison- 
ers to the care of Cathan, and with looks 
of pathetic feeling implored me to pour 
the balm of consolation into hearts that 
had bled on the décision of his stem de- 
crees." 

In speechless transport, Fitz-Dermod 
and Lervilda embraced the knees of the 
gênerons Cathan ; and ère they again rose, 
the grateful prince had sworn never to 
wield an arm against Roderic or his kin- 
dred, to quit Ireland, and seek a home hi 
some less distracted country. 

The marital rite was performed ; and 
in less than two day s, Fitz-Dermod and 
his lovely bride were far beyond the 
reach of foe or danger, and landed in 
perfect safety in England. 

A. S. 
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LINES^ 

8VOOE8TED BT WALKIirO THEOUOH AU 
AMCIENT OOTHIC CHUECR. 

l?y Mrt. Brof, Au^ of^DêF^;' " The 
Whiiê Hoodt,*' « The ProtÊêtant,** ^. 

As I glide thiougfa this church with noiseless 
tread, 

I think on the thnes now passM away, 
And fkncy dweDs on the lordlj dead, 

On th«ir pomp of Kfe, thcîr mooldering day : 
I think on îhem who raised thk pQe, 

Thete dustering tawca and Taulchigs low, 
Thèse oells of gloom, the doisterM aiale, 

Aad the itoried window^s** aolenm f^ow. 

I can caU up the monk, in my fimcy*8 rnood, 

With his cowl and beads to walk again, 
In that âge when ail was dark and rude, 

When to Mary arose the choral strain, 
Hymns like waters that gently steal 

Sweet and low on the ear they beguile, 
Tin the sweDing organ's migfaty peal 

In its world of soimd diakes roof and aide. 

I ean see before me the red-eron knight, 

Rowd fais patron saint while the tapera gkre ; 
I ean see him bend in bis armoor bri^i^ 

As ke crosses bis manly breast in prayer ; 
And Bear him I view a maid who kneels — , 

Her veil camiot bide the fidling tear — 
At that warrior bold a glanée she stealu, 

And thinks, as she sighs, no saint so dear. 

And lo f what a crowd cornes on apace ! 

The mother leads fbndly her babes by the 
hand, 

Wboae in&nt lisp asks heavei^ gnoe» 
Whilst yet untondied by sin they stand. 

Sinks totteriflg âge on its feeUe knees, 
In grateful pndse fbr meicy ^ven ; 

Childhood and âge — God*s caze aie thèse, 
Since helpless, both haive need of heavcn. 

Oh thèse are the visions my thoughta recal, 

As I gaie on thèse valls with silent breath ; 
Anocher oomes I 'tis the last of them ail, 

'Tis the last long line that waits on death. 
The coffin, the pall, the sorrowing tram, 

Friends who weeping foSkiw our dust ; 
Whilst the sdemn dirge in f\meral strain 

Prûses Him who gires and takes the just. 

And as requiems sound and the cross is raised, 
And holy water is sprinkled around, 

My fiuicy stiU by death amaced, 
FoUows the dead below the ground. 



I see him there forced from ail to part, 
From life, ftom power, from strength and 
might; 

The oold worai lives in bis lordly heart. 
And the H^t of bis eye lies quendied in 
nigfat. 

And as I think on thii awfîil doom, 

Through yon tall window the moon^s pale 
gleam 

Falls coldly on the silent tomb, 

And awakes mv soul from its saddening dream. 
I tum and gaie on that lunarray, 

And eonsdenee whispers in God to trust. 
For I who muse on this mortal day, 

I am myself a thing of dntt. 

ON A FADED ROBE. 

As rainbow colours in the sky. 
Or shadowy dreams with moming fly, 
So roses bloom — so roses die 
Ldkethis! 

The moming sees the flower Uoom, 
And noon it^ales its sweet peifume, 
The night-blast brings its early doom. 
And so fiides earthly bliss ! 

THE SONO OF THE H0UR3. 
Bp Sutanna Strickland, 
Part II. 

THE EVEKIKO HOUE. 

LiKE the herald hope of a fidier dirae, 
The brigfatest link in the chain of tkne, 
The youngest and lordieat child of day, 
I min^ and soften each glowing ray ; 
Weaving together a tissoe brigbt, 
Of the beams of day and the gems of nigfat. 
I pitcfa my tent in the sapphire west, 
And receive ihe sun as he sinks to rest ; 
He flings in my lap fais ruby crown, 
And lays at my feet aU fais glory down. 
But ère bis buming eydids dose, 
His fiwewdl glanée the day-king throws 
On naturels fiioe till the twiUght shrouds 
The monarch*s brow in a veil of douds. 
Ofa, tben, by the light of mise own fiiir star, 
I unyoke the steeds from his beamy car : 
Away — away L— with eyes of flame, 
With hoois of fire and flying mane, 
Like meteon spceding on the wind, 
They leave a glowing track behind, 
Till the dark cavems of the night 
Receive the heaven-bom steeds of light ! 
While nature broods o*er the sofr repose 
Of the dewy mead and the half shut rose, 
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Does not ÛM lovétf hour gire birth 
To thoughts more aUied to heaven than earth ? 
When the things that bave been in perspecdre 
pass, 

Like the sun's last rays, ovcr memor]r*8 glasB— 
Mlien lifè^s cares aie fivgot— wben ita joya are 
our 0W1V— 

And the mild beam of fidth ïqanà the future ia 
thrown ; 

When an that awakened remorse or regret, 
Ldke a stoimy mom has in splendour set ; 
When the sorrows of time, and the hopea of 
heaven, 

Blend in the soul like the hues of even, 

And the spiiit looks back on this troubled scène 

With a glanée aa bright as it ne*er had been I 

irioHT. 

I come like oblivion to sweep away 
The scattered beams from the car of day ; 
Gems which the erening has laviahly strewn, 
To light up the lamps round my ebon throne. 
Slow^ I float through the realms of space, 
Casting my mantle o'er Naturels face, 
Weaving the stars in my raven hair, 
As I sail through the shadowy fields of air. 
AU the wild fàndes that thought can bring 
Lie hid in the folds of my sable wing ; 
Terror ia mine, with his frenâed crew, 
Fear, with her cheek of marble hue ; 
And sorrow, that shuns the gUnce of lig^t, 
Poors oui her plaint to the silent Night. 
Oh ! I am the type of that awfîil gloom 
Whidi involves the cradle and wraps the tomb, 
Chilling the soul with its mystical sway, 
Chasing the day-dreams of beaaty away. 
Tin man Tiews the banner by night imftuled. 
As the awful veU of the unknown world, 
The emblem of aU he fears beneath, 
The solemn garb of the spoiler Death t 

cHOBua OF aoums. 
Bom with the sun— the fidr chOdren of Time, 
We sUently lêad to a lovelier dune, 
Wheie the day ia undimmed by the àhadowa of 
night. 

But etemany beams éom the fountain of Ught ; 
Where the sorrowa of lifè, and ita earea, are 
unknown 

By the beautiiul forma that endrde the throne 
Of the mighty Creator— the fint and the kst— 
Who the wonderful firame of the univeise cast. 
And composed evêrj link of the mystical chain 
Of minutes and honrs, which are numbered in 
vain 

By the duldren of dust in their fnnûc career, 
When the moments are wasted unthhikingly 
here ; 

Layished on earth whidi in mercy wcre given 

To prépare the soul ibr the joys of heaven t 

No. 60.— ro/.x 



PHARSALIA. 

Th« night before the battle of Phartalia, which de- 
oid«d thefate of Rome, Pompey devoteâ fn Uttent to 
festivity : when Jolins Cœsar vitited tt, after the battle, 
be was astoiiiahed atthemagnifloenoewhieh prevailed. 
— R^flum HMorp, 
Mahy a crimson banner flung 

Their folda around a gorgeous tent, 
Where a thousand harps were strung 

For a oonqueror*8 merriment : 
Many a bright, but fiiding flower, 

Were round the golden wine-cups wreathed ; 
Mingling their odour with the ahower 

Of perfumes firom the censers breathed. 
The soft lute lent its silken strings, 

The çymbal's loud and clashing sound, 
Blent with the haip*s low muimurings, 

Dwelt in the moon-Ut air azound. 

I gazed on that fidr scène again — ^ 

'Twas misery and dark despair ! 
Ceased had the music's mellow strain, 

Hushed were the sHvery voices there ; 
Ail àlent was the golden lute, 

The harp*8 low tones had died away, 
The lay ùom beanty breathed was mute, 

Motionless aU that fidr airay : 
The soft BtiU voice of love was gon^* 

The floweret^s blooming gbry o'er, 
The flash of joyous wit was flown, 

The wine-cup drcled round no more : 
As ère the storm hath sped its way 

Thougfa clouds be gathered in the sky ; 
The sun win sometimes fling one ray. 

As though it were in mockery. 
So did the diamond's brilliant light 

Essay to pierce that dismal gloom ; 
But aU in vain its lustre bright, 

It oould not pierce the lonely tomb ! 
Holhway, J. F. 

IMPROMPTU : 
WKITTEN AFTEB HEADIKO THE LOVES 
OE THE P0ET8." 

By Mr9» ComwêU Baron Wikon. 
Lady ! I feel that praise so poor as mine 

Can add no lustre to Ûiy wen-eamed &me ; 
Yet fidn would I one wreath of song entwine. 
And " garland with sweet verse " thy gentle 
name 1 

To whom both bard and minstrd's lay is dear, 
Whoee gracefol hands have raiaM a trophy o*er 
their hier. 

I trace thy glowing page ! the gentle thème, 
Rehears'd by thee, becomes most ebijuent ! 
It Uves before me, like a beauteous dream 

To whidi Ûij pen a magie speR haih lent ! 
A gracefîd shadow <^dtfEHurted yens, . 
Blent with the rainb<m*s hues, thy channed 
pageappean. 
«N 
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WeU hast thou gatheiM in that cUssic page 
Each gem that time had scatter^d ; and hast 
boand, 

In one bright wreath, the bard of ev*rj âge, 

Whoever, with the poet's bayswere crown'd I 
And from oblivion*8 wave hast snatchM awaj 
Fnll many a « child of song," fast sinking to 
decay ! 

Worthy thyself to bc a "poet's love," 
And realize on earth bis heaven.lit dream. 

Oh ! gentle lady ! thou thyself dost prove 
A living subject fbr poetic thème ! 

A vision fair, to wake the minstrel*s song, 

Since unto thee must ail that poets prixe belong. 

Wit, senae, and élégance ! and feeling dcep, 
A heart by sentiment and taste refin'd, 

Within whose gentle casket, safè may sleep 
Love's very self; but chastenM and confinM ! 

Ere yet one soil of earth hath touchM his wing, 

Such love as Klopstock felt, and did not blush 
to sing! 

But ah ! some hand less feeble fiir than mine 
Should weave for thee the poet's wreath 4jf 
praise ! 

Where sleep our modem bards, that none 
entwine, 

To crown thy brows, the myrtle and the bays ? 
I blush to think a woMAïf hand must bring 
Unto a sister's shrine ^lis simple ofoing ! 

Woàum Place, Rtusell Square, 
October, 1829. 



THE 8IGH. 

JBif H. C. Deakiity Author qf « Portraits of 
the Dead,'* 

Trou herald both of hfe and death, 

Bom of the bosom's pain ; 
Back, back into thy fountain breath, 

Back to thy boum again. 

Seîxe on the livery of the past, 

The garments of the de«td, 
So thou art not the thing thon wast, 

By passion — madness fèd. 

Sigh ! ruffle not this lip of mine, 

Light spirit as thou art ; 
Thy home k of a proud man*8 sbrine, 

I crush thee in my heart. 

I am myself ! pride, hope, désire, 

Dérision, hate, and soom, 
At my soul's stem rebuke expire, 

IHe on the breath they're borne. 



there's not a jor the wobld 

CAN GIVE LIEE THAT IT TAKS8 
AWAY." 

Though many an eye is bright «round. 

And many a laughing lip, 
Unconsdous of the morrow*s fitte, 

May stiU of pleasure sip; — 
Though hghtsome forms around may Ait, 

Inspired by feelings gay, 
" There's not a joy the world can give 

Like that it takes away.** 

It steals the heart*s first tender bloom. 

And dead the chill it leaves 
0*er each fine fèeling that aroimd 

The youthful bosom wreathes; 
And those that most bave trod its path. 

And yielded to its sway, 
Own there is nothing it can give 

For ail it takes away. 

Its joys are heartless and untrae. 

And end in pain and care ; 
By it alone the brilliant eye 

Is sunken in despair, 
The once red lip is pale and cold, 

The raven tress is grey ; 
And nothing, nothing it can give 

For that it takes away. 

Oh trust not to the seeming smile 

That on the cheek may glow, 
*Tis but a veil that seeks to bide 

A ruined heart below ; 
As mountain streams are coldest fàr 

On which the sun beams play : 
" There's not a joy the world can give 

Like that it takes away.*' 

E. M. P. 

SONO. 

By T. W, KeUy, Author qf" Myrtle Leaves.' 
Whek love's light wings by hope are &nn*d, 
They wafl the soul to ùâry land ; 
And there as &ncy's spirits buoy, 
We dream of endless Ûght and joy ; 
Nor feeling pain, nor fearing dread, 
But lightly boimd 
To music^s sound. 
And perfumes aU around us shed. 

Ah ! would such moments last in aye, 
Or never, never shed theii ray 
On passion's wild and artless flower; 
For one delidous, lovely hour. 
But mocks the lover*s after doom. 
As some sweet light 
That glimmeis bright 
0*er the dark entrance of a tomb. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1829. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF THE FASHIONS. 



Home Costume. 
A DRESS of chaogeable silk ; the colour 
either amber or fawn, shot with the light- 
cst shade of straw-colour, or white. At 
the border of the skirt îs a very broad 
hem, headed by two rouleatuc of corn- 
flower-blue satin, set on separate, and the 
rouleau next the hem mucb wider than the 
upper one. The body is made plain, and 
fitting close to the shape, and partially 
low, with a narrow lace tucker of a Van- 
dyke pattem. A pèlerine tippet of lace, 
in double, full firills, is throwu over the 
shoulders, and left open in front of the 
bust, till the two ends unité at the sash, 
from whence they dépend, but not low. 
On each shoulder is a small rosette of 
corn-flower-blue ribbon, edged with am- 
ber ; and a full double ruff of latê, just 
below the throat, fastens in front with a 
smilar rosette. The sleeves are à la Ma- 
meluke, with double ruffles of lace at the 
wrists, tumed back ; and next the hand a 
broad bracelet of black velvet, fastened 
with an agate set in gold. The hair is 
beautifully and tastefuUy arranged in 
curls next the face, and three loops on the 
summit, forming open arches: a few 
light puffs of blue ribbon, edged with am- 
ber, are added. The shoes are of com- 
flower-blue satin, tied en sandale», The 
ear-pendants are large, and of gold. 

MORNINO ViSITINO DrESS. 

This costume, which, were it not made 
quite high at the throat, might by its élé- 
gance be fitted to the dinner party or the 
evening, is the proper kind of toilet for 
paying moming visits of ceremoiiy, either 
to a newly-married lady, or on a first 
introduction to a female of rank. The 
dress is of gamet-coloured gros de Naples, 
with a very broad hem, at the head of 
which is painted or embroidered, in variety 
of colours, a splendid border of flowers, 
richly grouped together. The corsage is 



plain and quite high, with a notched col- 
lar, omamented round with the same kind 
of flowers, in painting or embroidery, as 
those on the skirt. Next the face is a 
narrow frill of blond. The sleeves are 
à la Donna Maria, but are left open down 
the outside of the arm, and fastened toge« 
ther again by bows of gamet ribbon ; the 
opening finished by white satin and nar- 
row blue rouleatuc, Over the sleeve, is a 
fdll omament of the same material as the 
dress, in variegated colours, to correspond 
with those of the flowers : the same va- 
riation is observed in the Spanish points 
at the wrists. The hat is of jonquil satin, 
slightly trimmed with ribbon of the same 
colour, and strings floating loose. A very 
beautiful plumage of vyhite ostrich fea- 
thers dépends gracefully over the crown 
and a part of the brim. The shoes are of 
black satin. 

Carriaoe Dress. 
A PEI.I88E of Nile-water-green satin, 
with two narrow flounces of white, above 
a moderately broad hem ; the flounces 
set at some distance from each other. 
The pelisse fastens down the front of 
the skirt by satin rosettes, and the body 
is made plain with /cAt/-robings, edged 
with white lace, a double rufi* of which 
encircles the throat The sleeves are 
à VimbécUe, with lace niffles. The hat of 
white gros de Naples^ omamented with 
blond beneath and above the brim, and on 
the crown ; with bouquets of piok exotic 
flowers, and their green foliage. 

MoRNiNo Dress. 
A LARGE, wrapping, pet^notr-pelisse 
over a dress made of a similar material 
of some wooUen tissue of a very flne 
texture, such as Lyonese crape, or dou- 
ble Merino: the ground is of a yeUow 
tint, approaching to that of oiseau de 
paradis, but not quite so bright, and is 
^ N 
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figured over in a pattera of flowers^ of 
various colours. A large pèlerine cape 
of thu saine dépends below the elbows ; 
from whence appear sleeves of the dress 
undemeath^ fitting close to the arm, tèr- 
minating at the wrists hy a broad black 
velvet xniff. A pèlerine cape of black 
Telvet ialls over the cape of the peignoir, 
The hair is arranged à la Madcnna, with 
a cap of fine lace^ in the cornette style^ but 
not fastened under the chin. 

Eyssono Dbess. 

A DBE88 of bufi-coloured Indtan taf- 
fety^ with a broad Vandyked fiounoe round 
the border of the skirt ; the points edged 
bygreen satin^ brocaded with spots of 
scarlet. The body made plain^ with a 
yery wide paladin coUar round the tucker 
part : from the front of this collar dépend 
two points, fastening under the saah, and 
forming a kind of stomacher, the ends of 
which are concealed under a sash of 
Egyptian tartan^ tied before, with a short 
bow and long ends. The sleeves are 
à timbécile, terminating at the wrist by a 
poînted c\x% edged by blond. The dress- 
hat is of the very lightest shade of celes- 
tial blue satin^ spotted with scarlet; and 
is trimmed with white brocaded gauze 
ribbon^ with a white esprU on each side. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OK 

FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

MoDERN assemblies and evening dress 
parties, either in town or country, seem to 
prove that the splendours described in the 

Arabian Nights" are no fable. Never 
befbrê had dress attained to such a height 
of taste and magnificence as at the présent 
day ; nor ever were luxury and grandeur 
80 overpowering, even in the palaces of 
the ancient Caliphs, as they are now in 
the saloons of European mansions belong- 
ing to the great ones of the fashionable 
world. 

Novelty, alone, is not sufficient to charm 
the notariés of the changeful deity ; the 
novelties must be of the raost costly kind. 
Tiie large wrapping shawl of real Cache- 
mere, now so much in faveur with the 
Select few who can procure such an out- 
door envelope^ is of the most exquisite 



workmanship in the pattem of the border: 
this pattem is in large palm-leaves, fonned 
of the most délicate little Cachemerian 
flowers of varions colours ; and the border 
is very broad, on a white ground. The 
shawl itself is of the most lovely shade of 
dove-colour, and the border has a white 
fringe ail round of the Cachemere itself, in 
which is displayed the fine and sUky tex- 
ture of the beard of the goat of Thibet, 
which renders this expensive shawl truly 
valuable, and proves its intrinsic worth. 
We have dwelt long on the beauty of this 
élégant article, as we know well that il 
costs an immense sum, even in India. 
One of thèse shawls is now in the posses- 
sion of a lady of high distinction in the 
fashicipable world : though very rare of its 
kind, it cannot fail to render the shawls of 
Cachemere extremely prévalent for the 
carriage this winter. Cloaks are, however, 
by no means losing favour, cheap as some 
of them are, and consequently likely to 
become common. They prevail most in 
black levantine for the promenade^ lined 
with ruby, blue, or some other conspicuous 
colour; but as they tie down the front 
with ribbon,like a pelisse, the linîng is only 
very partially discovered. A large pèle- 
rine cape, of velvet, or of the same mate- 
rial as the cloak, finishes thèse envelopes 
— comfortable envelopes they may now be 
termed, since they have been made to Ue 
doMrn at the base of the waist, and the 
arm-holes have a drapery which covers 
the bend of the arm, always susceptible^ 
previous to this improvement, of cold. As 
to pelisses, they are of silk, and but par- 
tially wom at présent. Since the rage for 
wide sleeves, it has been next to an im- 
possibility to wear them over any dress, 
except with great discomfort ; the wearer, 
therefore, takes cold, if she pay a moming 
visit, of any length, in one. Having sat, 
perhaps, in one of thèse most useful of ail 
walking dresses, for two or three hours» 
she quits the warm apartments of her 
friend^ with no additional covering, and 
then repairs home to put on the thin, low 
dress, fbr dinner and evening costume. 

Though November came in with severe 
cold, it has been far advanced without 
velvet bonnets becoming gênerai : those 
which have appeared are much in the same 
style and shape that prevailed last winter. 
The dark silk bonnets, which came m at 
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the latter part of Octobcr, yet look firesh 
and new ; and their retired colours do not 
render them at ail unappiopriate accom- 
panîments to the tippets and mufili of far, 
which made their appearance very early 
this year. The only novelty wc find m 
the shape of the yelyet.hats is^ that they 
are yery wide in ôront ; but this is com- 
penaated for by their being very short at 
the ears^ which always renders a large 
bonnet becoming. Hats and bonnets of 
Scotch tartan Telvet hore been seen in 
carnages: thèse are generally lined with 
satin of the colour most conspicuous in the 
tartan. 

£ven the most intimate fiiends seldom 
in«et now without being well and fashion- 
ably dressed ; yet there certainly is some 
difiference obsenred between Ûie social 
friendly dinner-party and that of cere- 
niony. At the former^ dresses of groi de 
Naples are most prévalent ; the bust only 
partiaUy displayed^ and the sleeves long^ 
of the same material as the dress. A 
broad hem^ headed by ro ws of full-wadded^ 
narrow rmUeau», or two broad bias folds^ 
stîfiened^ form the most approved borders 
to the skirts ; the boddice ei^er finished 
à la Sévigné, or omamented with dievrona, 
in fronts with sleeres imroensely wide^ 
with a broad gauntlet cuff^ prevails most ; 
the petticoats very short The colour of 
thèse dresses varies^ according to fancy ; 
slate^ dnnamon^ brown^ milk-chocolate^ 
and green. For evening parties^ that 
beautiful winter dress of black satin, 
trimmed with broad white blond, is much 
in faTOur. A bail dress lately finished for 
a young bride was of white crape, with a 
border beautifully painted in branchés of 
myrtle. Some blond dressés, white over 
pink satin, have been much admired at 
evening parties, and for the ball-room for 
young persons. The sleeyei are als o of 
blond, lined with pink satin, and are yery 
short and full. Thèse dresses are yery 
costly, being trimmed at the border with 
remarkably broad flounces of the most 
rich and yaluable blond. Painted Indian 
taffeties, delicately executed, on a white 
ground, and also satins of the same orien- 
tal kind, preyail much at erening dress 
parties: thèse are often trimmed with 
blond, particularly those of tafièty ; which 
baye also long sleeyes of blond. Dressés 
of fine Merino continue to be wom as 



home costume, and also for the momîng 
promenade. A broad hem, headed by 
narrow tucks, forms the border, the body 
made high, and the bust omamented with 
chevnnu ; the sleeyes wide, with a yerj 
broad gauntlet cufil Momiag dresses are 
of painted muslin, white jaconot, or chintz ; 
they are made in the same manner, ex- 
cepting the white dresses, which baye a 
drawn boddice à V Enfcmt ; and the sleeyes 
more than usually wide. . 

Dress bats are as often seen of pink or 
celestial blue crape, as of white; the 
feathers droop oyer one side of the white 
dress bats, and are either a plume formed 
of white and coloured feathers, or white 
feathers dpped with pink or blue. The 
of blond increase in size ; a degree 
larger, and they will be monstrous ; the 
turbans are the same as to their dimen- 
sions, and completely disguise the délicate 
face with small fractures. Caps of blond 
baye that beautiful article disposed tier 
upon tier, and the tiers cannot be called 
borders, because they are erect from the 
face. Few ladies wear ^(>#ers as oma- 
ments to thèse caps ; but the richest and 
most ezpensiye gauze ribbon is added to 
the blond, in tasteûil pufifs and bows ; 
and as display seems the standing rule in 
thèse conspicuous head-dresses, flowers 
in themselyes would form too prominent 
a feature, and draw ofi* the admiration of 
the blond and ribbon, which are match- 
less as to richness and pattem. The tur- 
bans are chiefly of coloured gauze, richly 
brocaded, and beautifuUy variegated ; the 
pattem as well as the ground, formed of 
ail those colours, which appear best by 
candle-light ; and thèse are so qplendid 
that they require little omament It is 
now a gênerai fashion, which we are sorry 
to see, to wear the hair à la Madorma; 
we are sorry, because curls are becoming 
to eyery yisage, but straight bands of 
hair require a Madonna4ike expression of 
countenance. The présent mode, also, of 
thus arranging the hair is byno means 
an improyement; it is so short at the 
ears, Ûiat the bands do not come lower 
than the temples, leaying a shom-like 
and unpleasant bareness oyer the cheeks, 
which, if fîill, produces an appearance 
far from attractive. It is certainly a neat 
fashion, and proves that the hair is natu- 
ral; but that will not do; the features. 
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the foriD^ and the expression of the physi- 
ognomy should be attended to. Ladies^ 
however, who afiect this simpllcity, often 
place a fuU-blown damask rose on the 
left side of the bows which crown the 
summit of the head : and thèse bows are 
very charmlingly arranged, behig formed 
of three loops, not much elevated, and so 
light that they are almost transparent: 
the only fault is in the disposai of the hair 
next the face. We hâve seen two or 
three pretty women quite disguised by 
adopting this coiffeure; when a few ring- 
lets or light curls would have preserred 
their usual fascination, and still hâve given 
ail the air of fashion they could wish. 
For the moming, caps of blond are pre- 
ferred to those of thread lace ; thèse are 
becoming, and rather smaU than large, of 
the cornette kind : they are trimmed wîth 
blue or pink satin ribbon, and strings of 
a moderate length, iloat over a part of the 
bust. 

The favourite colours are Spanish fly- 
green, ethereal-blue, pink, slate-colour, 
milk-chocolate, scarlet, and cinnamon- 
brown. 

OB MOKTHLY OOMPENDIUM OF FOBEIGN 
COSTUME. 

By a Paruian Correspondent, 

COSTUME OF PARIS. 

If our pleasures are but short, they fol- 
low in quick succession, so that expect- 
ation does not languish for any length of 
tîrae. We bave had some amateur races 
of a very distinguished kind, at which, to 
make use of your newspaper phrase, 
much beauty and fashion were présent. 
Some ladies wore pelisses of bright rose- 
colour, fastened on the shoulders by 
brooches. Some spencers also were seen, 
one of black velvet, with a coloured silk 
petticoat ; others were of gros de la Chine, 
either green or blue, wîth a white petti- 
coat The bust was à la Sévigné. The 
new cloaks of kerseymere, or of Merino, 
have capes which descend as low as the 
elbow : they are trimmed with a broad 
fringe, with a head in net-work. When 
the cloaks are made of figured materials, 
the fringe is variegated to suit the colours 



in the pattem. With pelisses of gros de 
la Chine an apron is sometiraes wom ; this 
fashion began to take place the latter eod 
of last month, and is now becoming more 
gênerai, notwithstanding the singularity 
of its appearance ; being embroidered m 
coloured silks. A pelisse has appeared 
on a lady of high rank, of satin, the colour 
jaune-vapeur, and was lined with white 
plush silk ; the pelisse was left open, and 
discovered a muslin petticoat, very beau- 
tifully embroidered, above a broad hem 
which surrounded the border. 

The hats are generally of satin, and are 
omamented with a very large bow formed 
of a broad bias of satin : the two ends of 
this bow are trimmed with feather-fringe. 
Hats, even for déshabille, are of satin, 
plush, or velvet; they have no other 
triraming than the ribbon which crosses 
over the crown and forma the strings. 
Young persons wear hats of striped plush : 
very broad stripes of white on a rose- 
coloured ground, or of light colours on 
white. Black velvet bonnets are ail 
finished at the edge, of the brim, by a 
black blond. On the brim of a great 
many hats of lilac, and other light-co- 
loured satin, is placed a half-bandkerchief 
of black satin, bordered by a ruche; the 
larger part is puckered round the crown 
of the hat, and the point descends on the 
brim. Thèse hats are lined with black 
velvet, and trimmed at the edge with a 
ruche ; they have also four or five bows 
of gauze ribbon with satin stripes. There 
are some hats named Juliettes» They are 
of silk in large pattems, and are oma- 
mented with blond and flowers. Damask 
satin is a very brilliant and approved 
article for hats: they are jaune-vapeur, 
and are trimmed with large puâs of plain 
black velvet, with ends eut in bias ; thèse 
ends are omamented by fringe. Flowers 
grouped together, en panaches, aie made 
of velvet, and represent half-open roses; 
they are placed on hats of white satin. 
The materials for hats are various, but 
the most admired is satin ; there is great 
variety in the patterns, and that in zig- 
zag figures is deemed the most élégant 
Some bonnets have appeared of Scotdi 
tartan velvet, the checquers very large : 
the brim is finished by a demi-veil of 
blond. In several Magasins des Modes 
are hats displayed trimmed with bows of 
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ribbon^ which are edged with a net 
formed of the barbs of ostrich feathers. 
There are many bats of white satin which 
are trimmed with a ruche, not only at the 
edge of the brim, but also at the edges of 
the long pufis of broad ribbon which orna- 
ment the crown; thèse ruches are of tulle. 

A new kind of sleeve has appeared in 
a dress of white satin ; the upper part, 
exceedingly full and much pufTed out, 
was confined in the centre by a band^ so 
that ît seemed to form two short sleeves, 
one above the other. From this full part 
of the sleeve, which descended as low as 
the elbow, the other part sat close to the 
arm to the wrist. 

Dress aprons are wom, of gros de 
Naples, or sarcenet, from the moming till 
the dinner-hoiu- ; they are trimmed with 
three rows of braiding, set on close to- 
gether ; they corne but very little lower 
than the knees, and are generally of nut^ 
brown, slate-colour, or olive green. 

A new mànner of trimmîng the front 
of dresses, has lately taken place: it is 
in triantes, of about the size of six or 
eîght inches each, the points placed up- 
wards. Another trimming down the front 
of a dress, from the sash to the feet, is 
composed of small rounded languettes, or 
pattes, fastened one to the other by rosettes 
of gold buttons, changeable silks, or those 
formerly termed shot silks, become every 
day more in favour. The fringe they are 
trimmed with always forms a mixture of 
the two colours in the dress. Satin dresses 
for evening costume^ are much admired 
when figured in very small spots. 



The hair is generally arranged, espe- 
cially on the heads of young people, in 
plain bands, which cross the forehead, 
and are brought very low over the tem- 
ples. A broad plat of hair is wound 
round the summit of the head, forming a 
diadem; above this diadem is a comb 
with a high gallery. Sometimes the hair 
is omamented with bows of ribbon, fea- 
thers, flowers, or chains of gold, strings 
of pearls, &c. It is then arranged not 
quite in so simple a style as above de- 
scribed ; there are, sometimes, several 
plats, but they are light^ and almost 
transparent. 

Bérets are often made entirely of blond; 
the caul of net-work formed of rouleaux 
of satin ; and the héret omamented with 
Japanese roses, or a wreath of varions 
small flowers grouped together. 

Mademoiselle Sontag has appeared in 
the character of Mathïlde de Shabran, 
wearing a dréss hat of white satin, oma- 
mented with blue ribbons, and three blue 
feathers. This hat was wom very much 
over the left side of the head, and the 
right, in conséquence, elevated ; beneath 
the hat appeared a silver net A cordon 
of diamonds passed over the top of the 
forehead, and seemed fixed on one of the 
ribbons, which served to fasten a feather : 
the other feathers were fastened on the 
brim, and the tip of one of them tumed 
like a hook^ underaeath it. 

The favourite colours are pink, blue^ 
slate-colour, jaune^vapeur, lilac, and |Km- 
çeau. 



montftlp 

OF 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, MUSIC, THE ENGLISH AND FOREION 
DRAMA, THE FINE ARTS, LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c 



Thb study of the fine arts, in every 
branch, is so entirely accordant with the 
spirit of La Belle Assemblée, that, in 
justice to ourselves, to our readers, and to 
the author of a publication which we have 
ju8t been pemsing with more than usual 
interest, we cannot refrain from placing, 
at the head of our Monthly View, " The 



Code of Terpsichore ; or the Art of Dancing : 
comprising its Theory and Practiee, and a 
History of its Rise and Progress, from the 
Earliest Times: intended as well for the 
Instruction of Amateurs, as the Use of Pro^ 
fessûmal Persons; by C.BUuis, Principal 
Danoer at tbeKing's Théâtre, and Composer 
of Ballets, transUOed under the Authar's 
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immédiate Inspection, ' by IL Barton," 
This very haiidsome volume, of between 
five and six hundred pages, and contain- 
ing sixteen or seventeen plates, illustra- 
ting upwards of sixty positions, wîth a 
variety of original quadrilles, and waltzes, 
arranged for the piano-forte, is dedicated 
to the author's sister, Virginie Blasis, 
first singer at the Royal Italian théâtre, 
Paris." Convinced of the insufficiency 
and comparadre inutility of ail previous 
Works on the powers and practice of the 
art of which Monsieur Blasis is himself 
a distinguished professor, that gentleman 
determined on the composition of his<^ode 
of Terpsichore, respecting the plan and 
exécution of which he thus speaks in hls 
préface 

Ue has proposed undiontions as he adTanced, 
and oflfered a new method of instrucdon, which 
18 more certain, as well as shorter, than those at 
présent followed : he has cndeaToored to gire a 
greater latitude to Pantomime than the art has 
hitherto heen aHowed ; to apply the rules and 
Taxioiis styles of the régulai drama to the com- 
poôtion of Pantomime ; to ahew that Ballets 
should not be mere dive rtiêê e me ntê^ oc dancing 
êpectaclet ; that the art not only aspires to, but 
can even give évidence o^ her rightful dann to 
a higher rank among her sisters, than many 
persons judging only ftom what they bave seen, 
may be induced to imagine ; that ail the pas- 
sions of the human heart, the comic and the 
serious, the terrible and the ludicrous, bave 
been, and still may be, perftctly expressed by a 
skUful ballet-master and an aocomplished mime. 

The work is divided into Six Parts, of 
each of which we shall briefly speak in 
order. 

Part the First, which treats of the Rise 
and Progress of Dancing, is somewhat 
recherché ; but it contains mnich curious 
and instructiTe information. National 
dances, especially those of Spain, are 
enumerated and described to a considér- 
able extent In some passages, indeed, 
of a work like this, intended for popular 
and gênerai use, we should rather bave 
prefbrred the graceful silence of the author 
to the elaborate display which he has 
made. 

Part the Second, or the Theory of The- 
atrical Dancing, is subdivided into mne 
chapters, with an appendix embracing a 
yariety of points ; General Instructions to 
Pupils— Study of the Legs, of the Body, 



of the Arms — Principal Positions, 
Pirouettes — the Serious Dancer, Demi- 
caractère, and Comic Dancer — New Me- 
thod of Instruction — Explanation of Plates, 
&C. Here Mons. Blads will be seen to 
possess a clear and perfect knowledge of 
the practice as well as of the theory of bis 
art. An attentive study of this portion of 
the book cannot fidl to prove of mcalcula- 
ble service to the pupiL Monsieur Blasis 
evidently feels and writes in the tme spirit 
of an artist In little more than a dozen 
Unes we find a volume of instruction. 

Imitate a painter in your manner of oombin- 
ing and arranging; let ail the objecta of jrour 
pictnre be in strict harmony one with another, 
the principal efiêct spirited, every tint (if the 
expression be aHowed as relating to the modula- 
tions of steps, attitudes, &c) flowing into eadi 
other, and the whde pdSshed off with softnt 
andtaste. Keep a vigilant ear to the movementi, 
resta, and cadences of die music, that yonr 
dandng may be in exact concert with its acoom- 
panlment ^very thing dépends on this melo- 
dious union, and when leaUy perfbct, it is 
charming in the extrême. Not an eye can fbl- 
low the performer without delight ; not an ear, 
however unsusceptible of the impressions which 
music conveys, can listen without being worked 
upon by an assemblage so rftvidiing and haxmo- 
nious. 

Again, speaking of his new method of 
instruction, he says : — 

Wete I to form a daacing-school, I shodld 
immediatdy put in practice amongst my pnpils 
the following method, which I bèUeve wonld 
prove very useful, and wbich ail mastcn mi^t 
adopt without having any knowledge of drawing* 
I should compose a sort of alphabet of stiaigfat 
lines, comprising aU the positions of the limbs in 
dandng^ giving thèse lines and their respective 
cpmbinarions their proper geometrical appells- 
tions, vtsr. perpendiculars, horisontals, obliques, 
rigfat, acute, and obtuse angles, étc.; a lan- 
guage whidi I deem ahnost indispensable in our 
lessons. Thèse lines and figures drawn upon 
a large slate, and exposed to the view of a num- 
ber of scbolais, would be soon understood and 
imitated by them, and the master would not 
then be eompdied to hold a long démonstrative 
discourse to each of them separately. The UMSt 
diligent migfat take copies of thèse figures on 
smaU sUtes, and cany with them to study at 
home, in the same manner as a child, whôi he 
begins to speD, studies in his hora-book in the 
absence of tbe master. 

TIÔB System is beautiûil from its es* 
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treme simplicity : tmfortunately we can- 
not transcribe tiie diagrams or the figures 
referred to in the test. Mons. B. adds — 

It is necessary that tfae pupil should study 
thèse geometrical Unes and aïl their deriTadves. 
If he sabjects himaelf to this task, wtaich I may 
▼entnre to call mathematical, on acoount of its 
laboriouaoesB, he is certain of holding himself 
conectly afterwards, and will shew that he re- 
ceÎTed notions of a paie taste in the school at 
whicfa he was educated. 

And what immediately follows is of as 
much importance to actors in every de- 
partment as to dancers : — 

A teacher cannot- too strongly recommend his 
schohrs to have incessantly before them those 
master-pieces of painting and sculpture, whicfa 
bave been saved from die wreck of antiquity. 
Those immortal offsprings of genius, those en. 
Tiq[>tuiing examples of the beau idéal of the fine 
arti, wiU oonsiderably assist the cnltiTation of 
tiidr taste. 

Part the Third^ on Pantomime and the 
Studies necessary for a Pantomiroic Per- 
former^ consists of brief and gênerai^ but 
judicious observations. 

Part the Fourth^ on the Composition of 
Ballets^ is arranged in twenty-four chap- 
ters^ constituting^ in the aggregate^ a code 
of critidsm^ emanating from soundness of 
judgment and purity of taste. 

The gieat painters présent to peisons who are 
oomposÎDg for the stage, advantages not possessed 
by writers ; for at the same moment that the 
ibrmer présent the &ble of a pièce, they exhibit 
also the phjrsical eflfèct of the passions upon each 
actor in the scène. The imagination of young 
persons, while reading a dramatic pièce, may 
indeed supply a représentation of diings de- 
•cribed ; but if they are not formed by study and 
naCnre, sndi imagery may be defecdve,'and aa- 
cordin^y mpptax so at the théâtre, by a flat and 
ikulty style of performing. therefore, the 
beat paintera &ithfully imitate the most betatiAd 
parts of nature, let both the composer and per- 
tbciner of ballets make them their study and 
modeL The eSSèct produced on the peison who 
beholds a fine picture is more univeisal and 
ttxiking, than that on him who reads a pièce of 
poetry ; for our mind is more quickly andpower- 
fuUy efiècted by Impressions receiTed through 
the sight, than by those conveyed throu^ the 
ear and the memory. 

Part the Fifthcontains^with preliminary 
Temarks, the programmes of twenty bal- 
lets compoted by Monf« Blasis^ and ez- 
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hibiting examples of every yariety. The 
perusal of almost any one of thèse pro^ 
grammes will sufficiently demonstrate the 
talent and capability of the writer. 

Part the Slxth is devoted to Private 
Dancing, into which wé ûnà it unneces- 
sary to enter, farther^an by repeating 
the remark which we made upon the 
second part, that it cannot fail to prove of 
eminent service to the pupil. 

From the Conclusion " we shall con- 
tent ourselves with transcribing one para- 
graph which^ like one or two others 
which we have quoted, is of the utmost 
and of equal importance to actors, singers^ 
dancers, and musicians. 

AU our gestures are puiely automatal, and 
signify nothing if the fiice is dumb in expression 
instead of animating and Tivifying them. An 
actor who only moves his body and limbs, is like 
apainter, who, while he carefully finishes the 
other parts of his pictuie, totally neglects the 
countenance, and thus produces the resemblance 
of a being deprived of ail émotions, or like a poet 
who " builds the lofty rhyme," with words of 
majesrîc and harmonious sound, symmetrically 
placed, but totally devoid of idea. At the first 
glance the man of taste tums firom such pro- 
ducdons with contempt. The mnsidan will 
meet with the same réception, if he attempt to 
compensate for the energetic expression of na- 
ture by a supeifluity of modulations, a mob of 
fiir.fotched prettinesses, and by that musical 
trifling (papiUotape) which disgusts and fiu 
tigues. Di $arUi palpitV* is worth the whole 
labyrinth of harmonie combinations of Beeth. 
oven ; a single air of Paesiello is préférable to 
an the insignificant rhapsodies of Morlacchi; 
and the musical accent with which Madame 
Pasta sings Ah ! quante lagrime,'* is of more 
value than ail the fidse brilliancy of Pisaroni ; 
one of her éloquent and heart-touching gesturea 
in Desdemonoy when she is aboot to fou a yIc- 
tim to the Moor*s blind jealousy, or in Medea^ 
when going to bathe herself in the blood of her 
children, is worth ail the multiplied action of 
Basai and Belloc in the same characters. A 
smger for the stage should be an actor and not a 
mere automaton ; he should pUy his part, and 
not simply come fbrward and prove that he la 
able to exécute a difficult air. Without pictuw 
resque expression, the stage loses half o/ its in- 
terest and its charnu. 

To what we have already said, it cannot 
be necessary to add a single phrase in 
commendation of this able and useftil 
performance. 
«O 
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A Terj usefol companion to the dif- 
ferent peeragcs, and more especially to 
aark's " Introduction to Heraldry/' (ice 
page 83) présents, in a neat portable 
Tolumc, entitled " TheHèraUryo/CteHs; 
conittining upwardê 0/ Thrte Thoumnd 
Five Hundred d^jg^rent Crests, iUustrative 
ofthose borne at least Twenty Thousand 
FamUies, induding thtmofaU the Peersand 
BaroneU, nnd ûfmost of the diêtinguUhed 
Families of Great Britain; accompanied hy 
Rentarkê, HUtorical and Explanutory, a 
Dictianary qf Terms, and copions Indexes 
of the Bearers' Marnes, arranged in Alpha^ 
hetieal Order, in référence to their Çrests" 
It is only necessary for us to add, that 
the promise of this descriptive title-page 
18 respectably fulfilled in the body of the 
work. 

In the country^ at this scason of the 
year, the billiard room^ well aired and 
brilliantly lig^ted, is one of the most at- 
tractive apartments of the family man- 
sion, as weU as of the shooting box. The 
)cene it présents is lively, exhilaratmg, 
and possessed of much interest. It is under 
this impression that we are induced to 
notice A New Guide and Companion to 
the BiUiard Table, exhibiting in an intel- 
tigible and comprehcnsive manner, by means 
^ a Synoptictd Drawing, the Method of 
executing the most Difficult Strokes ; Rules, 
Begulations, â^-c., tJie whole newly and corn- 
plctcJy arranged hy an Amateur" We do 
not believe that any person ever leained 
to play a game well, much less with pré- 
cision or élégance, by the aid of written 
instructions merely. Guides, however, 
when correct, are valuable assistants: 
they occasionally fumish usefîil hints ; 
and they are servîceable as référées for 
the scttlcment of disputed points. But it 
is less for the sake of the rules prescribed 
ïn the portable little manual before us — 
of the àccuracy of some of which we are 
extremely doubtful — than for the " Synop- 
tical Table," mentioned in the title-page, 
that we commend it to notice. This table 
exhibits by diagrams, and very lucidly, in 
Ibrty-four compartments, the manner of 
executing the principal strokes at bil- 
liards, according to the respective objects 
required. This, to the leamer, will be 
found of much utility. We are not aware 
of ftny very intimate connexion between 
literary composition and the game of bil- 



liards ; yet we think it might hâve beett 
as well, had the introductory matter of 
this slight volume been written with 
some regard to propriety and neatness. 

Two years have elapsed since we re- 
viewed, at length, in the pages of LaBeUe 
Assemblée « The Romance of History," 
by the late amiable and lamented Henry 
Neele, consisting of taies founded on 
striking incidents recorded in the annals 
of our own coimtry ; and we have now 
before us a Second Séries of that work, in 
three volumes, under the title of " Tks 
Romance ofHistory, Spain; byJDon Teks^ 
fera de Truéba y Cosio." From the au- 
thor's being a native of the country whose 
history he has illustrated, and conse- 
quently well acquainted with its manners 
and custonis, such a task could scarcely 
have fallen into abler hands. Executed 
upon predsely the same plan as the First 
Séries, we are assured, in the préface, and 
in the course of the work, that howsoever 
wildly romantic many of the taies may 
appear, they are ail " founded on events 
admitted as authentic by Spanish histo- 
rians." Thèse volumes, containing twenty- 
four taies, commence with the fortimes of 
Roderick, the last king of the Gothic dy- 
nasty, A. D. 710, and embracing in their 
progress the lives and heroic deeds of 
Pelayo, Bemardo de Carpio, the Cid, and 
other worthies, carry us on to the close 
of the reign of the weak and unfortunaté 
Charles the Second, A.D. 1700, the last 
Spanish monarch of the House of Aus- 
tria. The Historical Summaries, eighteen 
in number, are drawn up with considér- 
able skill ; and though û-om the short 
space necessarily allotted to each, they 
can présent but an outline of the success- 
ful dynasties and their more important 
events, that outline is clear and distinct. 
Consldering the difficulty of the task, from 
" the multiplicity of small independent 
States into which Spain was divided after 
the Moorish invasion," and the impossi- 
bility of Connecting their several historiés, 
more has been effected in this respect 
than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The romance of Spanish history 
is further illustrated by the insertion of 
appropriate extracts, from Mr. Lockhart's 
translations of the ancient ballâds of that 
country. To the lovers of the rOmantté 
and marvdlouB^ thèse vdlumes will afi^d 
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a high treaf; thej contain a vast maas of 
Mstorical in^uioattoQ^ and the respective 
taies are executed with grcat iqnrit and 
fiddky. The nature of the work pre« 
cludes ail analysis of its contents^ or ex- 
tracts firom them. It oontains not a single 
taie sufficientl^r short to onpe within our 
fimits^ and an isolàted passage woiUd 
neither do justice to our auïhor, nor gratify 
the readcr. With one or two sUght excep- 
tions, the whole is written with a purity 
of styje^ and a knowledge of the £nglidi 
language rarely acquired by a fbreigner. 
• With little oiiginality of incident or dis- 
play of character, the penisal of " Taies 
9/ Four NaUom," in three volumes^ may, 
nevertheless, afibrd a few hours' amuse- 
ment to the lovers of light reading. They 
coosist of five taies — The Huntei^s Oak, a 
narratiFe partly historicaljpartly fictitious, 
ibunded on erents in the War of the Roses^ 
occupying the first volume and a half; 
The Bereaved, a taie of domestic interest, 
the scène of which lies in France ; — The 
Palace of Chapultepec, a story of modem 
Mexico ; — The Château near the Lake^ a 
Pnissian Nouvellette; — and the Ambus- 
cade^ the soene of which is the Comish 
coast, and the principal actors a band of 
smugglers, and their brave and victorious 
opponents the officers and crew of a Bri- 
tish firigate. With référence to thefirst 
of thèse— the Hunter's Oak — we would 
suggest to the author— lof whom this work 
is evidently the first literary essay— that 
although Fiction can claim unbounded 
rule/' it is only in the realms of Fancy, 
and thaï her sway is unacknowledged 
over diaracters and events of historié 
record. We cannot, therefore^ view with 
complace^ce^ ClifTord^ the Butcher^" 
ihe murderer of the young Duke of Rut- 
land, on the side of the Yorkists" — a 
suitor for the hand of a daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick^a companion of^ and 
fellow guest with^ Ëdward the Fourth. 
The style is somewhat crude and diffuse ; 
and in the event of the writer's again ap- 
pearing before the public, we recommend 
to him, in ail kindness of feeling, to be 
less minute in his détails of costume, and 
subjects of even minor importance. Thèse 
volumes are dedicated with much pro- 
priety, in terms of admiration and affec- 
tionate esteem, to Miss Jane Porter and 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. 



Stories qfa JBride; bjf the Author of 
' T/tc Mummy/ " in three volumes, con- 
^st of three taies, The Mystic, the Ra^ 
tiooal, and The Treasure Seeker, strung 
together, if we roay so express oiuraelves^ 
by a lively and piquant narrative of the 
llfe and adventures of the Bride to whom 
we are hidcbted for their perusal. Our 
heroine, the Bride, is the daughter of an 
En^^sh nobleman> who,. occupied in the 
drawing up of varions plans of éducation 
for her benefit, sufièrs her to attain her 
tenth year in a state of perfect ignorance. 
8he is then taken undcr the protection of 
an aunt, and her éducation commenced 
according to the rulcs of bon ton. In due 
time she becomes a wit and a beauty, 
and as an heiress, and a countess in her 
own right, has more ofiers of marriage 
than the once celebrated Harriet Byron. 
She is, however, insensible, and on her 
father's death, accompanies her aunt to 
Paris^ Vienna, Brussels, &c., indulging 
us, en route, with characteristic sketches 
pf the manners and customs of the in« 
habitants. At Vienna, weary of very 
happiness, she encounters Lord Seaford^ 
also sufifering the horrors of ennui. They 
meet at a pic-nic party, where each ia 
attracted by the yamu of the other. The 
professed invulnerability of his lordship 
to the power of love, excites in our hé- 
roïne a désire of conquest ; and by dint of 
contradiction, she succeeds, and their mu- 
tuai and well-aôected coldness terminâtes 
in a marriage. After the cercmony they 
set out on a tour through Hungary ; and 
on the second day of their joumey, they 
meet a beggar, an Ënglishman, educated 
in one of the Universities, and intended 
for the church, but unable to restrain his 
travelling propensities, he had spenthia 
life in wandering over the globe, and waa 
reduced in old âge, to destitution. In 
retum for the libéral alms bestowed, he 
présents them with a bundle of manu- 
scripts, embodying many of the strange 
adventinres he had encountered. His 
lordship is speedily satisfied with the 
déUces à la Hongrie, but our Bride having 
" heard that Ûiere was a town in Hun- 
gary where there were eight hundred 
boot-makers, only one bookseller^ and no 
lawyer 1" she détermines on proceeding. 
English carriages, however, are not built 
for travelling over Hungarian roads^ and 
202 
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tbeir career is speedilj stopped by the 
splitdng of the carnage asunder, and the 
breaking of his lordship's leg. To reliere 
the tedium of a protracted stay in a Hun- 
garian hut^ recourse is had to the beggar*! 
manuscripts, which the Bride reads aloud 
to her invalid husband. 

Into an analysis of thèse taies we can- 
not enter. The first— The Mystic— is a 
hîghly wrought narratire of the melan- 
choly conséquences of an over-exdted 
imagination^ as exemplified in the history 
of a young German student, a member of 
the Eûnchen, a follower of the misunder* 
stood doctrines of Kant, who becomes a 
tool of the Carbonari, and inyolves liirnself 
and family in one common ruin. 

The Rational^ is a lively sketch of a 
member of another class of German Phi- 
losophers, who, opposed to the Mystics, 
believe in nothing, value nothing that is 
not capable of mathematical demonstrr*- 
tion. Our Rational is forced to acknow- 
ledge^ through the artifices of a pretty 
cousin^ that he could be influenced by 
things undreamt of in his philosophy. 

The Treasure Seeker occupies the third 
volume. The scène lies partly in Vienna, 
partly amidst the Carpathian mountains^ 
and is full of wild and romantic incident, 
lively and spirited sketches of character 
and scenery. One of the most prominent 
personages is Gyrwartz, the treasure 
seeker, one of a misérable set of wretches 
who believe in a legend, that many of 
the foUowers of Alaric the Goth fled from 
Italy after his untimely death, laden with 
the gold and jewels which they had pil- 
laged from Rome; and fearing to excite 
the avarice of thelr countrymen, by ex- 
hibiting their ill-gotten wealth, buried it 
in our mountains." Being slain in the 
wars of Lombardy and Spain, their trea- 
sures have remained undiscovered ; and 
hundreds of wretches spend their lives in 
searching for.them, subsisting on charity, 
and undergoing hardships widch can 
flcarcely be conceived. They believe 
farther, that when the foUowers of Alaric 
buried their treasures, they invoked the 
spirits of the mountains, with unholy rites, 
to take them into their charge ; but that, 
at certain seasons of the year, when the 
moon comes in conjunction with some 
particular star, the spirits lose their 
power. Such is a prévalent belief iii 
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Himgary, acted upon by tome tfarougb 
idleness or a thirstfbr gold, and by othen 
as a doak for violence and rapine. 

Thèse volumes are written with mudi 
spirit, and effect : the author i& evidently 
familiar with the scènes which she de- 
scribes, and présents them to the reader 
in ail the freshness of vitality. 

Mrs. Hofland bas been long known to 
the public as the author of many valuable 
and deservedly popular works for the in- 
struction and entertainment of the junior 
portion of the community ; and we are no w 
happy to announce the appearance of aoo- 
ther production of her's, from which her 
young friends will dérive no less gratifica- 
tion than firomits predecessors. **£eatriee, 
a Taie foundedmFactê," in three volumes, 
though of a highly romantic character, 
bas, as we are assured in the notes at the 
close of the third volume, truth for its 
basis ; the circumstances of the early lîfe 
of Béatrice having been related to the 
writer by the wife of a respectable dergy- 
man in Sussex, as of actual occurrence in 
that neighbourhood, at the commence- 
ment of the présent century. The taie is 
of the eventful life of a cldld stolen finom 
its parents, and then exposed to the mercy 
of strangers. She is adopted by a farmer, 
of whose protection she is deprived by 
death, encounters ail the difficuldes which 
usually spring up in the paths of heroines, 
is finally restored to her parents, who 
prove to be people of wealth, and united 
in marriage to a baronet, whose heart die 
had won by her virtues in the days of her 
obscurity and adversity. Involved in the 
story of Béatrice, is that of Elinor de Les- 
ter, also founded on fact, whose melan- 
choly fate, as the wife of a profligate 
gamester, forms an awfid lesson against 
the evils arising from the crime of gam- 
bling. As an example of the triumph of 
virtue and prindple, the most bénéficiai 
efiects cannot ûtil of resulting from the 
perusal of thèse volumes ; the popularity 
of which, we doubt not, will prove as great 
as that which bas attended the most suo- 
cessfiil of Mrs. Hofland's works. 

Withapraiseworthy attention to punc- 
tuality — ^which, afrer ail, is of more im- 
portance to the proprietors of a work 
than it is to the public— a volume of the 
Waverley novels makes its appearance 
monthly. This^ in fact» must be a verj 
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naportant consideratioii with the proprie- 
tors when^ as is reported to be Ûie case 
in the présent instance^ there îs a monthly 
lising demand for 32,000 copies. 

The Tignette tîtle-page^ to The An- 
Uquary, VoL IL,'* exhibits our worthy 
friend^ Edie Ochiltree, upon the bencfa 
beside the wûidow» where^ as the author 
telb us, he might hâve been taken hj 
an artist as the model of an old philoso- 
pher of the Cynio school^ musing upon 
the firivolity of mortal pursuits." The 
engraying is well executed by Mitchell^ 
£rom a forcibly characteristic design^ by 
Edwin Landseer. 

With the frontispiece— Oldbuck's intro- 
duction of Lovel to his sister and nièce at 
Monkbams^ from the following passage 
of the norel — we are not so entirely satis- 
fied : — " You will find them but samples 
of woman-kind. — ^But here they be^ Mr. 
Lovel. I présent to you, in due order, 
my most discreet sister Griselda — and my 
most exqidsite nieoe Maria, whose motber 
was calied Mary, and sometimes Molly." 
We congratulate Mr. F. P. Stephanoff, 
on his most felicitous conception of tbat 
paragon of mawkishness, Sir Walter Scott's 

walking gentleman," Lorel ; and we 
award him due praise for the prim, and 
rigid, and obsolète Griselda, contrasting, 
as she does, with her pretty nièce ; but, 
in our eye^ the antiquary himself is an 
utter failure: the old gentleman is as 
smooth and as sleek as a retired shop- 
keeper, and with a face altogether as inno- 
cent of ail intellectual expression. Poor 
Oldbuck ! we do not like to see him so 
libelled. Mr. Romney, too, we fear, bas 
been somewhat hurried in the engraying : 
it does not possess that high and elaborate 
finish to which we have been accustomed 
in this work. 

We rejoice to see the love of natural 
history increase ; and we rejoice also, to 
see the study of the science illustratedand 
enforced by those who really understand 
and loye it. One yolume, in particular — 
but, we are glad to find that we are 
likely to receiye others from the same 
source — bas particularly interested and 
charmed us : it is entitled The Britieh 
Naturalist; or, SkeUhes qf the more inte- 
resting Productions of Britain and the sur" 
reunding Sea, in the Scènes tdUcÀ they 
inIkUnt; and with r^kUion to the Général 



Economy of Nature, and the Wisdom and 
Power of its Author." The plan of thia 
work— a plan most happily adapted to 
ensure popularity — is altogether différent 
from any that we haye before seen* 
Hear the author :— 

I do not want to hesr the harangue of the 
exhibitoTy I want to tee the exhibition itiel^ and 
that he shall be quiet, and let me study and un- 
derstand that in my own way. If I meet with 
anyobject that anesti my attention, I do not 
wish to Tun over the roll of ail ol^ecti of a simi- 
lar kind; I want to know aomething about tho 
next one, and why they shonld be in juxti^rasi- 
tion. If, for inatance, I meet with an eagle on 
a mountain diff, I have no désire to be lectured 
about an the birds that have dutching talons and 
crooked beaks. That would take me from tho 
book of nature, whidi is before me,~rob me of 
spectade, and give me only the story of the ex- 
hibitor, whidi I have no wish dther to hear or 
to remember. I want to know why the eagle is 
oA that diff, where there is not a thing for him 
to eat, rathet than down in the pUdn where prey 
is abundant; I want also to know what good 
the mountain itself does, — that great lump of 
sterility and cold; and if I find oat that the diff 
is the very place from whidi the eagle can sally 
forth with the greatest ease and success, and that 
the mountain is the parent of ail those streams 
that gladden the vaUeys and plains, — ^I am in- 
fomied, nay, more, I see a purpose in it, — the 
working of a Power migfatier than that of 
man — my thoughts ascend from mountains to 
masses wheeling fredy in absohite space. I 
look for the boundary : I dare not even imagine 
it : I cannot resist the condusion — This is the 
buildmgof God." 

Accordingly we are informed tbat— 

In the following pages the subjects have been 
viewed in those masses into whidi we find them 
grouped in nature ; and the plant, or the ani- 
mal, bas been taken in conjunction with die 
scenery, and the gênerai and particular use; 
and, when that arose naturaOy, the leeson of mo- 
rality or natural religion. 

This deyer book, eyidently the produc- 
tion of an obseryer and worshipper of 
nature, is diyided into six chapters, be- 
sides the Introduction : — The Mountain— 
The Lake— The Riyer— The Sea— The 
Moor—The Brook ; each chapter formmg 
a complète system or whole, as it were, 
by itself. For instance, here are the con- 
tents of the chapter on the Brook, which 
we Select in illustration^ merely because 
it is the shortest 
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Character of biooks — Tbe adrantages of 
câiange — Repose of brooks— Structure and hi^ 
bits of tbe mole cricket — The great water beetle 
— Land and water aniniah — FunctioQ of leffM- 
radoa — Its probable ose— Tbe solar microacope 
— Habita of tbe rail— of tbe swift— tbe deatbV 
bead motb — Structure of insects— ^pace and 
time not necessary éléments of power and wis- 
domwltb Ood* 

In manner^ this yolume is remarkable 
for frenhnen, fireedom^ and spirit; it 
abouodb with passages of fine description^ 
of ferrid poetic feeling, of admirable mo- 
ral and religions refiecdon. One brief 
passage we mustventure to transcribe. 
8peaking of tbe brook^ and of the inhabit- 
ants of îts vicinity, the writer says — 

Tbe humaa beart is as warm tbere, and tbe 
Ibelings are as true, as wbere every sentence is 
«eut to modely** and every attitude ordered by 
the posture master. Tbe evening walks of 
lofers are as enchanting there as the evening 
medleys in tbe fiubionable world ; eyes are as 
Im^ty when the star of eye or the moon of night 
is their only rival, as when they bave to contend 
wltb tbe gÛtter of jewels, aod tbe i^are of an- 
golar crystal and ooloured ^ass. Neither is tbe 
music less fàscinating, or less in mdody with ail 
axound» that it cornes without purchase firom the 
ièathered tribes, than if it warbled hi ail tbe 
wild meanders of Gkzman harmony. AU are 
well in their own places ; and tbe nuptial songs 
çf tbe birds are just as much in accordance with 
tbe plans of those rustic youths and maidens, 
who bave chiefly to consider bow they sball best 
oonstruct their nests and rear their broods, as tbe 
exhibitions of splendour are to those of wbom 
■plendour is the idol and the joy. 

The author's description of the respec- 
tive animais which fall under his notice — 
beasts, bîrds^ fishes^ and insects — ^are so 
graphie and vÎTid^ as hardly to require the 
aid of the numerous capital wood-cuts hj 
which they are accompanied. His anec- 
dotes are equally forcible andillustrative; 
and our only regret is, that we have not 
half a dozen pages^ instead of one^ to 
dévote to his labours. However, we are 
informed, in the préface^ that materials 
are in préparation for extending the au- 
thor's plan ; not only to a Séries of 
Volumes of Thb Britibh Naturalist, 
but to follow or altemate those with 
Thb Foreion Natubaust, as may be 
most accordant with the successfîil pré- 
paration of tèe work» and the wishes of 
the public" It is unnecessary for us to 



add^ that we shall be huppy to follow Un 
séries. 

It is not often in the course of a year 
that we have the good fortune to meet 
with a littie volume of so much practical 
utility, as one entitied " The History and 
Treatmmt ofthe generaUypremtttng Ajféo-- 
Hofu usHoUy dmommaied Colds, Cougkt, 
d^, with Obiervatiens on th$ Local and Qe» 
neral Influence qf CUmate over 4he Hu$mm 
Body,ataU Seammecfthe Year; an Epir 
tome qf PreeepU an Diet,/or Elderbf Feo^ 
pie, SfC, toUh IHnctioM fir the Manat^ 
ment {f Cold», Régulation of the 8iek 
Room, the Sélection and Uee of Medidnee, 
ê^. ; by J, Stevenson, M, D,, Author 9f a 
* TreatUe on Nerveue Affectiont and Di^ 
orden of the Stomack,' Sçc" Hère we 
have, in ten chapters, each embraciug a 
variety of sub-divisional topies— -Influence 
of Cltmate, &c — ^Theory and Tieatment 
of the Affections usually denominated 
Colds-p- Directions to Strangers how to 
avoid catching Cold in London^ 
Means of preserving Hedth and proloDg- 
ing Life — Causes and Symptoms of Po- 
pular Diseases— Causes which aggravate 
Diseases, &c — Symptoms^ and MeaM 
proper to be used at the begimilng of 
Diseaseff— The Sick Boom — AnEpitona 
of Dietetical Precepts — Belection and Use 
of Aperient Medicines. 

We know notfaing of Dr. Stevenson, 
excepting what we have leamed from hk 
book ; and that has convinced us tbat he 
must be a man of excellent sense^ asd, 
disdaining the firippery of his profesaioti, 
possessing an enlarged expérience, and 
much Sound practical information. An ad- 
ditional recommendation to his book is, that 
it may be slipped into a réticule or letter- 
case without inconvenience. 

Two droll feUows at once stare us cou* 
fidentiy in the face, as we take up ^ The 
Epping ffunt, hy Thomas Hood, Beq,, 
Author of Whims and Oddities,' ilkutratei 
vfith Six Engraicings on Wood, by Branston 
and Wright, Sonner, Slader, and T. WU" 
Uams; after the Designs of Oeorge Crmk* 
shank." Striding in the steps of Strutt 
—the historian of the old ËngHsh Sports," 
observes Mr. Hood, the author of the 
following pages has endeavoured to record 
a yearly revel, already fast hastenîng to 
decay. The Éaster Chase wîll soon be 
numbered with the paatimes of paît 
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timet : hs dogs will hâve had their day^ 
and its deer will be fallow. A fcw more 
seasona, and this City Common Hunt will 
become iincommon." Of Cruikshank's 
admirable and not oyer-strahied illustra- 
tions^ we can ofierno spécimen — in favour 
of the risible faculties of our readers^ we 
wish we could ; but the transcript of a 
few stanzas ùom the poem will serve 
to show the character of Mr. Hood's 
ludicrous bundle of versified puns. The 
heroof the tale^ 

John Huggins waa as bold a man 

As trade did ever know, 
A warehouse good he had, that ttood 

Hard by the chuich of Bow. 

The people bought Dutch cheeses round. 

And sin^ Glo*8ter flat; 
And English butter in a lump. 

And Irish in a paL 

The said John Huggins^ cheesemonger, 
&c, détermines, by way of a day's plea- 
sure, to participate in the Easter Hunt, 
in Epping Forest ; and, 

Alas ! tfaere was nowamiag Toioe 

To whisper in bis car, 
Thou art a fool in leaving Cheap 

To go and hunt the deeri 

No thought he had of twisted spine, 

Or broken arms or legs ; 
Not chicken-hearied he, although 

'Twas whispered of Us eggt ! 

Accordingly, mounted upon a gallant 
grey, in which he and bis neighbour Fig 

went halves," Johnny, after much 
round-a-bout and zîg-zag equestrian ef- 
fort, reaches Woodford Wells, where he 
and other merry hunters are cordially 
greeted by the jovial old landlord, Tom 
Rounding. 

<^ Now welcome, lads,'* quoth he, ^< and prads, 

You*re aD in gkrious ludc ; 
Old Robin has a ron to-day, 

A noted forest buck. 

Falr Mead's the place, where Bob and Tom 

In red aheady ride ; 
'Tis but a ttepy and on a horse 

You soon may go a strideJ*'* 

80 off they scampered, man and hone. 
As time and temper preS8*d ; 
' But Huggins, hitching on a tree, 
Branehed off fimn aU the rest. 
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Howbeit he tumbled dovn in time 

To join with Tom and Bob, 
AU in Fair Mead, whieh held tfaat day 

Its own fiûr meed of mob. 

Idlen, to wit— no Guardians some 

Of Tattlers in a squeeze ; 
Ramblers in heavy carts and vans, 

Spectatois up in tiees. 

Butchers on backs of butchers* hacks, 

That shambled to and fto ; 
Bakers, intent upon a buck, 

Neglectfui of the d(mgh ; 

'Change Alley Bears, to specnlate, 

As usual, for a fidl ; 
And green and scarlet runners, such 

As never climbed a waU ! 

'Twas strange to think what différence 

A single créature made; 
A single stag had caused a whok 

StagoMÛoa in their trade. 

Now Huggins firom bis saddle rose. 

And in the stirrups stood. 
And lo ! a little cart that came 

Hard by a little wood, 

In shape hke half a heane, thougfa not 

For corpses in the least ; 
For this cottained the deer aiioCf 

And not the dear deeeased ! 

Limited in our course, we cannot 'hunt 
this thème any further. Poor Johnny 
Huggins encounters as many disasters as 
did bis equally dignifled predecessor^ 
Johnny Cîilpin. 

Thus Pleasuie od éludes our grasp 
Just when we think to grip her ; 

And hunting after Happiness, 
We only hunt a slipper. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The Mutieal B^jouj or Album qfMuiiOy Poeirp^ 
and Proteyfor 1830. 

Messrs. Ooulding and D'Almaine, the pub- 
lishers of Ais wofk, have commenced its career 
in so spirited a manner, that they deserre ail the 
success we can possibly wish them. The very 
respectable list of oontributors we must pass orer, 
as weU as the gênerai literary contents, as not 
oonnected with a musical critique; but we cannot 
refrain from calUng our iàir reader's notice to 
the <^ Confessions of a Suspidous Gentleman," 
by Lord Nugent; «The Hcircas," by T. H. 
Bayly ; and the Farewell to Wales," by Mn. 
Hemans, as equal to anything in the Annualr 
for the aeason. * Tht embefflshments eannot of 
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eomte prétend to We wkh tfae i|dendid tted and 
copper engraTingi of lome of its com{ietiton, bat 
présent retj pleasing fpecimens of the litho- 
graphie art The Parting** is diaracteiised bj 
aU Hagfae*! freedom and breadth of style ; and 
The Exiled Knight** is verj efSécdwey thougfa 
bis casque somewhat reminds us of the lote-sick 
ftog. 

We now tum to our proper task, a notice of 
the musical matter contained in the Tolume, 
whicfa, as nearly a new fèature in thèse publica- 
tions, would, fW>m an drcumstances, be entitled 
to a more drcumstandal notice. We will, there- 
fbre, give a catalogue raisonnie of the contents. 
^ Poets Beware,** ballad, adapted to an old air 
(French, we beliere) hj Mr. Rawlings; the 
arrangement préférable to the sélection. " The 
Exiled Knight,** Bamett Mr. B. bestows an 
air of originality and freshneas on bis mélodies, 
hf the ingenuity of bis accompaniment, vitbout 
which they would firequently appear insipid. We 
do not mean to impute tlùs fiiult exactly to the 
air befbre us, but certainly both in this instance 
and in the duet, Ye Stars of Night,** in the 
latter part of the Tdume, the richness of the 
harmonies produces a most delidous efièct, and, 
to our ears, constitutes the principal beauty of the 
composition. " The Maid of Toro*' is one of 
the best spécimens we bave seen of Mr. Parry*s 
composition, and were it not for a common- 
place ending we should like it. We poasess the 
aame song, set by Mr. Horsley many yçars ago ; 
but as the subject is treated in so différent a 
manner, perfaaps it would not be using Mr. 
Parry fiiirly to draw compsrisons. Stay, Time, 
■tay,** by Mr. Solis, ispretty, easy, and common- 
place. A Walts, by Mr. Burrowes, is good 
aound harmony, but contains no new ideas. A 

Penian Love Song,** by Mr. Jolly, is an air 
à la milographe ; so many bars of one tune, so 
many of another, ingeniously concocted, but 
oertainly not a composition : fbr instance, bars 
16, 16, 17, 18, are Webbe*s catch, «Neighbours 
corne round,** both haimony and melody, &c 
There is a little inattention to the syllabic ac- 
csnt hère and there, whidi is not generally eus- 
tomaiy with Mr. Jolly. " Polacca,'* by Henry 
Heu, isshowy, and not too difficult *<Wo- 
man bas nougfat to do with Famé,** by Charles 
Smith, a Teiy pleasing little baUsd, set with 
pardcular attention to the words, and, oonse- 
quently, capable of great effect. ^<Hehn and 
Shield are stained with Rust,** H. R. Bishop, 
Tery tfhimsical, but characteristic : perhaps more 
peculiar than beautifuL Divertimento, intro- 
dudng a fiûry march, by Kiafanark, easy and 
xatherpretty ; but we should bave chosen Weber 
rather than Rossini as our model for elfin pranks. 
« Ye Stars of Nlfl^** duet, by Bamett The 
melody is not abaohitd y «riginal, bat, as we ob- 



senred befbre, the antbor bas giren so new s 
ooloiuing by lus harmonie resources, that the 
defèct is scarcdy perceptible. The finrourite ro- 
mance, Sombre Forests,** fiom Rossini*s Guil- 
laume TelL This, with the exçqition of an 
uncouth disoord which occuis in the 3d and 
7th bars of the melody, is a loTdy compo- 
sition, but requires a little study to unraTel its 
intricades : it diflfers Tery mudi in style fiom his 
former airs. Mr. Kalkbrenner bas contributed 
a very eflfectiYe little morement for die piano- 
forte, à quatre mains : and Mr. Valentine an 
air, à PEspagnol in his usualeasy style.— Rast 
ye, rest ye, rapid Streams,** by Mr. Rodwell, 
thou^ called a round, is, properly, a trio^^ is 
neoessary to constitute a Rota Round, or canone 
in the uniaon, that each of the parts should bave 
a smooth flowing melody; it is not sufficient that 
an air bè altemately sung by one Toice, with a 
mere accompaniment fbr the others, otherwise aU 
trios would become rounds, by merely altemating 
the Toices; we wish Mr. R. would attend to 
the distinction. Having now passed through the 
contents, we bave only again to express our 
pleasure at meeting with so many beauties, and 
so fbw Uemishes in the work ; oothing is de- 
ddedly bad, and many oompodtions possess ex- 
trême beauty. 

VOCAL. 

DherHmento, mih ffark^ the Bùimy Chritt 

Church BeOs,^* by Mrt. Miles. 
BeeoUecHons qf SvntMerland^ by 7*. Valentine» 

Thèse two works are of a lower, but extremely 
popular dass, particularly useful to young ladiea 
at boarding-scbool — et hoc genut omne — who 
haye neither leisure nor inclination to oonquer 
the neceasary difficulties of good music, and sd- 
dom taste enough to ei^oy it, but require thek 
esrs to be titillated with some popular melody, 
as a stimulus to the very smaU degree of exer- 
tion they can venture to bestow. Such produc- 
tions are a spedes of necessary evil ; but, being 
allowed necessary, we must grant the two com- 
posera the merit of having executed their task in 
a pleasing manner. Mr. Valentine*s composi- 
tion consista of the " Swiss Boy,*' with easy 
variations, and an introduction. 

THEATRICALS. 

DRURT I«ANE. 
A dever two-act drama, called Snakes m Ae 
Grassy bas no inoonsideraUe portion of the spixit 
of oomedy in it, mixed up with some ftrdcal 
inddent and whim. Its prindpal éventa ariae 
out of the meddling and mischievous disposi- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Janus, who take up thdr 
abode in a peaceable village for no other pmpoae 
than that of perplexing and plagning ita inha- 
bitanti. The dincoaioiit and cnm-piupoMt thos 
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produced are annisiiigly eonoeiTed, and amaz- 
in^ heightened in efièct by the acdng of Lis- 
tao and Mn. Gkrer, wbo exerted themselves 
with complète sacoeas in the production of dii- 
cord and confusion. Tfais production has af. 

us an opportunity of seeing the new ac- 
treas, Miss Mordaunt, who has appeared with 
succeas in sèmerai of the higher parts of comedy. 
We lecollect this lady (it is some time tince) 
performing the heroines of tragedy in a style 
tfaat leminded us of the precodous talent of 
Clara Fiaher. In the course of a season or two, 
we expect she wiU proye an acquisition to the 
théâtre. 

The Greek FamUp, a roelo-drama of merh, a 
version of which had been seen at one of the 
minor théâtres, admitted of some clevcr mdo- 
dramadc acting^ by Mrs. W. B ar rymure and 
Mr. OrinuOdL 

A more récent drama, and one which reflects 
considérable crédit on ail engaged in its produc- 
tion, is entitled The Brigand. It comprises the 
adventures of Alestandro MassarorU, a brigand 
diiefUin ( Wallack), a man of many noble quali- 
ties and of a chivalric spirit — protecting the 
needy and phmdering the rich — and wbo among 
•cher exploits seixes on the persons of two stu- 
dents of the French Academy of Painting, for 
wfaose ransom he requires a large sum of money. 
To this demand he adds an intimation that he 
will attend at night at the seat of his deadly 
cnemy, Prince Bianchi (Farren) to receive the 
expected sum. Here he recognizes the portrait 
of his mother — his fiuher, he is ignorant of ; but 
in the midst of his hopes that some light, by 
means of the picture, will dawn upon the secret 
of his birth, his disguise is discomed ; he is 
shot at and mortally wounded. The prince 
then finds that he is his son — the ofiipiing of a 
peasant-girl, whose wrongs he had long lamented. 
Wallack displayed altemately a fènrid and gene- 
rous feeling, an energetic and intellectual de- 
meanour, and a spirit of light and courtly sa- 
tire. Farren played with his customary force 
and acuteness. Webster, as an old steward, 
with considérable comic humour. Mr. J. Vining, 
and Mr. H. Wallack (who has recendy made his 
appearance) represented the two students with 
élégance and propriety. The muaic of this pièce 
is excellent, particularly a chorus at the end of 
the first act. The scenery is also beautiful — a 
yiew from the summit of Mount Ouadagnola, 
with the Mediterranean in the distance ; and one 
or two other scènes, must rank amongst the 
finest effivts of the briDiantpencil of Stanfield. 

COVBNT GARDEN. 

This Théâtre continues to be filled, at an 
eady hour, on eveiy night appropriated to Miss 
Kemble*s peilbrmances, and ùst delight (we 
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should call it the enthusiasm) of the audience 
continues unabated. She is shortly to make 
her appearance in a new character — Belvidera ; 
a part which will be fbund nunre adapted (if we 
are not mistaken) to the nature of her genius 
even than Juliet, Beautiful as that perform- 
ance is, there is a spirit penrading it that, when 
her mind and powers are expanded and matured, 
will lead her to a range of characters more majes- 
tic than the lore-wredced maiden of Mantua. 

One of the novelties of the past month is 
entitled Shaktpeare^s Early Days, Its novelty, 
howerer, though not quite its only merit, con- 
stitutes iti chief daim to popularity: as. the 
drama stands, we think it is a subject spoiled ; 
nor wiU a promised finale to it, embradng the 
ereats of the latter days of the unziTaUed poet, 
and of which a somewhat curious spedmen has 
been submitted to the public, atone tnr the loss 
of an opportunity of presenting a simple, brie^ 
and litely sketch of the perMQ and compa- 
nions of the bard in an hour of leisure and oon- 
viviality, One oonYetsational scène, with such 
a subject, would be worth a worldof pageantry ; 
but then^what has conversation to do with 
Covent Oarden, where it is almost impossible ta 
hearit? The pièce has, however, particularly 
the first met, an antique air, a tone that speaks 
of die golden days, b spirit of almost Shak- 
speriian revelry and interest, that takes the sensé 
captive, and calls iq> a very ddightflQ illusion. 
It is, to be sure, swift as a abadow, short as 
any dream." The incidents of the poet*8 lifè 
are detailed, commendng with his exploits at 
Sir Thomas Lucy's, and terminating with the 
courtly fiivour which was extended to him by 

the fiiir vestal thzoned by the west.** Some 
of his contemporaries are introdnced — Burhage 
being personated by Mr. Warde, Tarieton by 
Wrench, and Lord SotUhampton by Abbott. 
To no person but to Mr. Kemble could the cha- 
racter of the great poet have been entrusted with 
any prospect ofsuccess ; and he seemed, indeed, 
to feel pleasure in the personation. It was, oer- 
tainly, a délicate and a difficult task to encounter 
our preconceptions and préjudices on such a 
point ; and to offër us a living représentation, 
wheh no record or resemblance of the bard has 
ever afibrded us the slightest shadow of the 
human fiu% divine, iUumined the intellect of 
Shakq)eare. Mr. Kemble does aU that could 
be donc ; in eveiy scène he displayed an élégant 
taste, and a refined and literary feeling. Miss 
Lacy was suffidently queen-like for Elizabeth ; 
and Oberon^ Titaniay and the rest of the spirits ^ 
that crowd about the visions of the poet, are as 
airy and musical as mortal eyes and ears can 
désire. 

A gentleman, named BaUs, has made a most 
successfiil appeairance as TriUram FiefUe: ht 
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pottoset a daddedfy ttiginal style of oomic 
talent. 

ADBLPHI. 
New pièces are beie beoomc ijiiîte matten of 
cooise ; they crcnrd before us as io conitant suc- 
cession, afiRffding due atonement to the lorers of 
change, for the system ibrmsrly practised at this 
théâtre, of running one pièce thïougfa an entire 
season, and thus making the public slmoet le- 
pent of the fiiTour with which they recdved it at 
first. 

Particulsily we notice a whimsical sxtrsva- 
gansa, entitled Billp Taplor, fbunded on a bal- 
lad of that name, attributed (we suspect erro- 
neously) to Sheridan. We ofiér no description 
of the structure and incidents of this pièce, ûa 
sereral reasons-^e fint of whidi is, that it 
would be an abeolute impossibility. The spirit 
of rhapsody and burlesque is here quite triumph- 
ant ; they run away with poor oommon sensé in 
the most ediiying manner imaginable, and to 
the perfect Mtii&ction of the audience. Mr. 
Reere, in particular, abafadons himself to the 
humour of the occasion, and gives the reins to 
lanjj^ter without ceremony. % He is ftdl of 
" Midnight ahout and rerehry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity.*' 

His parodies on sereral popular airs are inimit- 
able; his Toice floats about like a jocund spirit 
in the air ; it is music run mad. His hompipe, 
too (in imitation of that of Mr. T. P. Cooke, so 
eelebrated at this théâtre) is a thing which Sa- 
tum would ha?e laugfaed at ; of course the mere 
mcTtab of the Adelfriii were not grave npon the 
occasion. The whok performance, to those who 
admire this style of humour, oSfen entertainment 
rich and rare.*' Shall we forget Mrs. Fitswil- 
liam, who represents, acoording to the adyertise- 
ment, <*abdy fiUr and free, afterwards Lieui. 
Cmrr Wt shall not do her justice if we do 
not recollect her songs and sighs for many days 
to oome. 

This extravagansa is, we beUere, the produc- 
tion of Mr. Buckstone ; so also is die Sitiân qf 
Albano, A pièce, fbunded on the same story, 
was produced last season at the En^ish Opéra 
Hoose. The new version, by Mr. Buckstone, 
difièrs widdy from its predecessor, and is, in 
many respects, judidoudy àltered. There is less 
of that morbid and pretematural feeling which too 
frequently characterizes pièces of this cast, and 
which is insufierably tedious, except where it hap- 
pêns to be borne out by the display of some extra- 
ordinary excellence on the part of the performer. 
That which rivets us to the seat, in the hands of 
Miss Kelly, would drive us from the théâtre if 
cntmsted to a meaner actress. There is no 
médium in thcse matter»«it must be either 



sublime or ridiculous. Mr. B. wa% thetefixe, 
rigfat in dividing the interest of the pièce — in 
adding, in short, to the pleasorable by taking 
ftom the painfîiL One of the principal attrac- 
tions of the pièce is his own performance of the 
Stable-boy, Pipp<h whose aiections are most 
amusin^y divided between his boises and a 
village damsd ; the latter of whom, not appre- 
dating this philosophical division, is in love with 
somebody dse — a youth whom destiny bas se- 
lected to be sent with a variety of others against 
the brigands. Pippo, being determined to win 
the good opinion of bis mistress, sommons to his 
aid as mudi magnanimity as can be c o iH[a rssf d 
into a melo-drama, and nlrimatrty joins the ex- 
peditioQ as a substitute Sont his rirsl, rewarded 
only by the professions of esteem and gratitude 
whidi are lavished upon him îtoax the lips of 
his fkir. This little sketch, Mr. Buckstone 
makes higfaly entertaining, by a quaintness quite 
his own, and by a lightness and pleasantry that 
are never idle. Yatesplajrs a nondescript offioer — 
an aocompUshed military man with a délicate 
set of nerves ; the lively satire of whidi was ren- 
dered very amusing by the actor. Mrs. Fits- 
William, as Ninneitê, was the same pleasant, pro- 
voking little damsd that we bave so often fiiond 
her. The fiivoured suitor was played by Mr. 
Hemmings, who gave interest to a very trifling 
part This is a gentlemanly and intelligent 
actor. In the -moie serions parts which, as we 
bave hinted, bave undogone considérable modi- 
fications, Mrs. Yates is again to be noticed fbr 
the fbeling and taste whidi she diq)]ayed. But 
we bave more particularly to thank Mr. O. Smith 
fbr the great ddight whidi his perfinmance of 
the Brigand afforded us. We hardly recoDect 
to bave seen this gentleman in any thing below 
the dignity of a démon, and little expected that 
he oould so wdl adapt himself to the suavities 
and grâces of sodety. His first scènes went ofF 
with a ligfat oomedy air, and his deep dead vdce 
seemed to bave vanished with the watchmen, of 
whom it bas so often reminded us ; it was reaDy 
mudcaL The energetic parts were also deveily 
acted — ^we mean as far as regards the dialogue ; 
fbr the terms which we should a]^y to the pan- 
tomime of thèse scènes are of a more animated 
order. It fbrmed one of the most picturesque 
and impressive exhibitions that we bave ever 
seen ; nor can we conoeive the posdbility of any 
thing finer than his action and expression, when, 
overcome with fiuigue and want of iood, he 
recdves the succqur which the gênerons Nina 
bas brought to him at the hasard of her own lifè ; 
he fdl, not like a theatrical hero, but like a 
fidnting and fiunished man. His dasdc fea- 
tures and commanding figure, aided by a cos- 
tume at once correct and beautifal, afforded a 
study that no fainter should miss leeing. It 
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was to us a perfinmance of uncoaunon ioterest, 
and would have conTmced lu, if we wanted such 
oonvicdoDy that Mr. Smith is a man of genios. 

FINE ARTS» PUBLICATIONS, &c 

BrittofC» PicHuresque Antiqwties, — ^We are 
happy agmin to meet our dd and indefiuigable 
fiiendy Mr. Britton, of whom it waa jusdy ob- 
•erred, aome time tince, by the Quarterty Re- 
▼iew, that the task which Browne Willis left 
imperfèct had been undertaken by him who had 
oontributed more than any other person, to the 
illustration of our Architectural Antiquities. 
In the Third Number of Mr. Britton*i Pictu- 
resque Antiquities of the English dties, we flnd 
nine engravings, ail of them executed in a very 
able, bold^ and spirited style. — 1. and 2. Fish- 
mongers Hall and Old London Bridge, in the 
dty of London ; — 3. Broad Street, Bristd ; — 
4. a View of the City of Bath from the South 
east; — 6. a View of the City of Worccstcr, 
from the North-East ; — 6. the Interior of the 
Gateway of Edgar's Tower, at Worcester 
7* a View of Salisbury Cathedral, &c from the 
Hi^ Street ; 8 and 9, Views of Lincoln Cathe- 
dra!, from the South and West. Exclusively of 
thèse, we ha?e six admirable wood-cuts — one in 
Lincoln, four in Peterborough, and one in Can- 
terbury — aU equaUy beautifbl, ail equaOy enti- 
Hed as the plates to the epidiet pieturetque, 
With this number, too, is published the condu- 
ding portion of Oloucester Cathedra], induding 
an extended Essay on the History, Architecture, 
and 31onuments of that interesting Cathedral ; 
also, an Original Essay on the Rites, î^iivileges, 
and Customs of the Monks of St. Peter*s Abbey.** 

It is only since the practice of engraving upon 
Steel bas been introduced, that it bas been (bund 
practicable to publish illustrated works upon 
topography, architecture, &c., at a moderate 
priœ. We love to encourage the production of 
such Works, for they tend greatly to difiiise a 
knowledge and a love of history, and of the 
arts. They suit the pockets of the middle, and 
even of the more humble dasses ; but, afrer aD, 
it is to such productions as those of Mr. Britton, 
that the scholar and the collector, the connoisseur 
and the man of fortune, must look for pre-emi- 
nent gratification. 

By bis projected volume on The History 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Bristol, iUustrated by a Séries of Engravings of 
Views, Elévations, Plans, and Architectural 
Détails of that Edifice, induding a History of 
the Abbey and See, an Ardiitectural Descrip- 
tion of the Church, Biographical Anecdotes of 
the Bishops, and of other eminent perscms, 
connected with the Cathedral,'* Mr. Britton will 
oonfer an additional obligation on the public : 
we heartily wish him success in the prosecution 



and completion of so aiduous an undertaking. 
Of this, however, judging of his list of sub- 
scribers already published, there can be little 
doubt. 

How&rtTê SpMi </ ihe Pla^fê of Shaketpeare, 
— The earlier nnmbeis of this interesting pro- 
duction bave been summarily noticed in a pre» 
ceding page (170) of the présent volume. 
No. XV. oontains eighteen plates, from Henqr 
the Fourth, Parts I. and II. ; and if there \m 
a difl&rence between this number and its prede- 
cessors, the difRsrence is in fiivour of the ona 
before us. The subjects from the First Part of 
Heniy the Fourth are : Hotspur after the battle 
of Hofanedon— Hotspur defonding himsdf be- 
fore the king, against the duurge of having de- 
nied the prisoners; — ^Worcester banished from 
tbe Présence— Falstaff, &c assailed by Prince 
Heniy and Poins in disguise — Hotqmr and 
Lady Percy— FalstafiT rdating his Adventurea 
to Prince Heniy and Poins — ^FalstafiT playing 
the part of the King — ^Hotspur, Glendowcr, 
and Mortimer dividing the Kingdom — Death of 
Hotspur (two pktes). From the Second Part of ' 
Henry the Fourth, the subjects are : Northum- 
berland, Lady Northumberland, and Lady Percy 
— Falstaff and DoD Tearsheet— Falstaff mis- 
using the King's Press — the Arrest of Hastings, 
Mowbray, and the Archbishop of York — King 
Heniy reodving Intelligence of the Overthrow 
of his Enemies — Prince Henry watching his 
Father while asleep — ^Tbe King mlssing his 
Crown from his Pillow — Henry the Fifrh, êcc, 
and die Chief Justice — Henry die Fifdi retum- 
ing from his Coronation, and banishing Falstaff* 
and his Companions. 

Thèse plates, it should be borne in mind, are 
aU of a poetic and historié, rather than of a 
theatric character. Independently of their poe- 
tic and pictorial merit, they are spedally valuable 
as illustrations of history, of biography, and of 
costume. Thus, in the first part of the play, 

the fop is taken from a représentation of Nar- 
dssus, donc at the time and Henry the Fourth, 
the Princes Henry and John, and the Earl of 
Westmorland, are portraits. In the Second 
Part, the Earl of Warwick and the Lord Chief 
Justice are also portraits. 

Each of the subjects here mentioned afibrda 
abundant scope for an extent of critidsm for 
beyond the space which we are enabled to allot 
to our notice of the entire Number : as, there- 
for^ without entering into détail, we cannoC 
assign cause for preforeoce — and in so many de- 
signs, the degree of merit must neoesnrily be 
various— we rfiall content ourselvçs, and request 
our readers to be contcnted, with a gênerai and 
very ivarm oommendadon of the originality, 
spirit, and artist-like foeling whidi Mr. Howvd 
ha», Cbroughout, displayed. 
« P 3 
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VarieHeê in High Lifty S[e. 

NoTWiTHiTAKDivGtbeprqMnrioDs widch 
hfA been made at Brightoo, it is now undentood 
that His Majestj» who ia in exeeUent health, 
win spend his Cluistmas at Windsor. 

The préparations for the fttet on the Sling 
of Spain*8 marriage haye been intermpted by the 
sudden death of the joung Infiuit% Maria 
Theresa Caroline, fourth da^ter of the In- 
fimt, Don Frands da Paula. 

It it said that the economj of the late Lord 
Harrington has enriched his successor to the 
amount of £20,000 per anninn. 

There have been gnndfiies at Bnuéels, in 
honour of the betrothal of Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Marianne, to Prince Albert of 
, Prussia. It is said that a few days after the 
ceremony of oontracting the Prince and the 
Princess, the former wili retum to Berlin, and 
then proceed on a jotimey to St. Petertburgh ; 
fmmediately after which the marriage ii to take 
place at the Hague. 

The Marqueas of Hertford intends to win- 
ter in Italy; and to retum thence, in June 
next, to his villa in the Regent*s Park. 

Lord Cowley is expected to arrive in Eng- 
land early in January. 

It is said that Beau Brummel, who has been 
long rusticating in Paris, is to be appointed 
British Consul at Ostend. 

The Familp ùf Bwma/pa/rU* 
The Ibllowing is glven as the présent " where 
about** of the Baoni^Mirte fionily: — Maria Le- 
titia (Napoleon*8 mother) spends the winter at 
Rome, and the summerat Albano; she lives 
in a very retired manner, and sees scarcely any 
one, except Cardinal Fesch. The latter is so 
straightened in his finances as to be occasionally 
obliged to part with some of the pictures of his 
gallery. Count Survilliers (Joseph) nisticates in 
the United States since 1814; his wifè résides 
at Florence. Count Saint Leu fLouis) aher- 
nately résides at Fbrence and at Rome, where 
Hortense Beauhamois passes the winter like- 
wise. Prince Canino (Ludan) whose finandal 
spéculations have impaired his wrtune, has sold 
his palace and retired to the vidnity of Ancona. 
Prince de Montfort (Jérôme) spends the sum- 
mer in the same part of the countiy. The 
Princess Borghese résides at Bologna. As to the 
Countess de Lipano (Madame Murât), political 
matters retain her stiU in Austzia. 

Modem Philosophy. 
The sur&ce of the earth, adomed with its 
verdure,^ is the inexaustible and common fUnd 
from which man and animais draw their subsis- 
tence. Every thing in nature that has life, ii 
Dourished by that which végétâtes, and vege- 
tables^ in turn, exist on the spoil of every thing 
that hâs lived or vegetated. To live, it is ne- 
cessary to destroy ; and it is only by the destruc- 
tion ofbeings that animais can themselveslive and 
multiply. In creating the first individuals of each 
ipedes of animais and vegetables, God not only 
gave ibnn to the diyt of the earth, bat also 



beatowed on it animation, by endosing ineadiin- 
dividnala greater or les quantity of active prind* 
pies, organs, livingmoleailes, incapable of beiog 
destroyed, and common to ail organised beinga. 
The molécules pass from body to body, and are 
equally the causes of Ufe, and the continuatioa 
of it, and are requisite to the nouriahment and 
growth of each individujd. After the dissoln- 
tion of the body, and its réduction to ashes^ 
thèse organic molécules, over which death haa 
no power, survive, diculate in the universe, 
pasa into other bdngs, and produce lifb and 
nonrishment. Eveiy production, every rénova- 
tion or increase, by génération, by nutrition, or 
by growth, implies a pceoeding destruction, a 
conversion of substance, a translation of thèse 
organic molécules, which never multiply, bot 
whidi, aiways existing in an equal number, 
render nature always equally alive, and ever 
equally resplendent with the primitive glory ot 
Him who created it. Like aÛ other subordinate 
powers, death attadcs only individuals, strikea 
only the surface, and destroys the fbrm, but can 
qave no power over matter, and can do no baim 
to nature, which thereby only ^»peara to more 
advantage. She does not pèrmit him to destroy 
the spedes, but leaves individuak to his Power, 
to shew herself independent both deau and 
time — to exercise every instant her own power, 
which is always active — to maniièst her plénitude 
by her fertility— and to make the univerK, i» 
produdng and renewing its beings, a théâtre 

always fflled, and a spectade always new. 

lUuatration» NatunU History. 

Lady Lyndhursts Mémento Morù 

An the world knows that Lady Lyndhnrst ia 
a beauty and a wit — beaatifully blue," or as 
she expresses it, a belle among blues, and s 
blue among belles.*' Her ladyship has put fbrth 
a pun that would do honour to Fox himself. 
Being asked by Mori, the violist and mudc 
seller, to accept the dedication of a new song, 
she repUed, « Willmgly, Mr. Mori, and it wiR 
be the prettiest and most agreeable < Mémento 
Mon* I ever reœived.'* 

Ratqfia of Grapee wUhtmt Sugar, 
Take the sweetest grapes, and put them into 
a bottle, without the stalks, with good Frencfa 
brandy. Cork the bottle, and leave them to in- 
fuse during a fortni^t At the expiration of 
this time pour out the grapes and the brandy 
into a dish; braise the grapes, and pass the 
whole througfa a dose doth. Put the liquor into 
a glass bottle corked, adding a little dnnamon 
and some peach-kerads, and leave it for another 
fbrtnight, when it is to be poured dean off, or 
darified in the usual WBy.^oumal des Con^ 
naùsanoeê UsueUet. 

Mtuto in Itafy. 
There are three théâtres at Florence, of whidi 
the Pergola, intended for the performance of 
opéras and ballets, is the largest. The pnce ot 
admission is low, as in ail Italian théâtres, not 
exceeding two shillings to the pit ; which, like 
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that of the Opexm-house, in London, is ûie lunial 
place of resort for gentlemen. Some of tfae boxes 
are spadous, but the greater part of them are 
private. In some of the scènes which represent 
streeu and buildings, I observed a want of cor- 
rect perspective, unpardonable in thU land of 
the arts, where one would ezpect to find greatei 
attention paid to minute and apparently trivial 
détails. Altbough there were no fiist-rate 
singers engaged, the music was admirable. In 
point of orchestral strength, England must yield 
the palm to Oermany and Italy ; for, even in 
the minor théâtres of thèse nations, she is ex- 
celled. They have always an imposing host of 
performe ra , scarcely infèrior to our Liinâeys and 
Nidiolsons, from amongst ivhom they make 
their sélections. Bven Oennan sovereigns are 
sometimes, seen presidiag in the orchestra of 
their opera-houses. When at Darmstadt, I was 
told that the Grand Duke is so excellent a per- 
former, that he occasionally iqipears in public, 
superintending the fiddlers ; and it is said the 
maintenance of his dramatic corps costs more 
than his whole army in time of peace ! We ge- 
nerally find in the larger théâtres, that unless 
the voice happens to be extremèly powerful it is 
quite lost, so seldom is the construction of the 
édifice free from defect. The Cocomero, how- 
ever, is a small but excellent théâtre, chiefly for 
the opéra bufià ; and there is attached to it a 
very good corps de ballet, among whom are many 
beacttiftil females. — An Autwnn in Italy. 

Approaeh of the Millenium, 
Joseph WoUT, the self-appointed missionaiy 
to the Jews, has recently issued a drcular to 
the Church of Christ in Great Britain and Ire- 
laod,'* dated Mount Calvary, April 20, in 
whidi he says — '^^the Son of Man will oome in 
the year 1847, in the douds of heaven, and 
gather ail the tribes of Israël, and govem in 
peison, as man and Ood, in the Utenl dty of 
Jérusalem, with his saints, and be adored in 
the temple, which wiB be rebuilt, and thus he 
shall govem one thousand years ; and I, Joseph 
Wolfi^ shaU see with mine own eyes, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in their bodies, in theii glo- 
rified bodies ; and I shall see thee, Elijah ! and 
thee, Isaiah ! and thee, David ! whose songs 
have guided me to Jésus of Nazareth ! I shidl 
see you ail here at Jérusalem, where I am now* 
writing thèse Unes.** ! ! ! 

JeUyfnm Grapes, 
Take the ripest grapes and spread diem on 
dean straw ; at the end of a fortnight pluck 
them from the stalks, and boil them for five or 
six minutes, in order to be able to extract the 
juiœ with ease : after passing the jnice through 
a ûeve, add a quarter of a pound of white sugar 
to eadi pound of juice, and boil for half an hour. 
Then set to cool; and in twenty-four hours 
there will be a fine jelly, the properties of which 
are excellent for invalida.—»/ oumal des Con- 
nautaiyjet Usuelles» 

American Adveriisementfor a W\fe, 

Wanted immediatdy, a young lady of the 
following description, as a wife : — With about 
two thousand dollars as a patrimony, sweet tem- 
per, spend little, be a good houaewifo, and bom 
in America; and^ as I am not more than twen- 



ty-five yean of âge, I hope it will not be difficok 
to find a good wifis. — N.B. I take my dwdUng 
in South Second-street, No. 273. Anybody 
that answers the above description will pl^ue to 
leave her card.** — New York Paper, 

The Turkish Divan. 

Four- is the fovourite and sacred number of 
Orientalists. The four viziers are the /our 
props of the impérial administration in Turkey ; 
the Koran gives four angels as bearers of àie 
throne ; there are four cardinal virtues among 
the Asiatics as wdl as the Oreeks ; and the pro- 
i^et formed, after the modd of the four evange- 
lists, his /our immédiate apostles, the first caliphs 
of Islamism. This deep-rooted préjudice* was 
Mahomet the Secondes tnotive for appointing 
four piUars or props to support his dominion, in 
the persons of viziers, kadiaskeres, defterdars, 
and nishandshis, whom he equally appointed to 
fimn the four piUars of the impérial divan, or 
more properiy diwan, The latter word is the 
plural of diw^ a devil : and the appellation is 
said, by a Persian lexicographer, to have been 
first bestowed by a Persian sovereign, who. upon 
observing his crafty counsellors assembied in 
high condave, exdaimed, Inan diwan end ;** 
those men are devils ! Mutato nomine, de te 
fabulo narratury"* may be pertinently applied, 
in this instance, to the counsels of more sove« 
reigns than those of Ispahan. 

Shakspeare, Jf t/ton, and Buonaparte. 

The last wills and testaments of the diree 
greatest men of modem âges are tied up in one 
dieet of foolscap, and may be seen together at 
Doctors*-commons. In the wiQ of the bard of 
Avon is an interiineation in his own nand- * 
writing. " I glvc unto my wife my brown best 
bed with the fiimiture." It is proved by Wil- 
liam Byrde, 22d July, 1616. The will of the 
minstrd of Paradise is a nuncupative one, taken 
by his daugfater, the great poet being bUnd. 
The wiU of Napoléon is signed in abold style of 
hand-writing ; the oodidl, on the eontrary, writ- 
ten shortlybefofe his death, exhibits the then 
weak State of his body. 

Deaf and Dumb, 

The State of the deaf and dumb has of late 
become a subject of more interest than foraierly, 
and has now assumed that degree of importance 
it is endtled to among the numerous efiborts in 
which sdence, benevolenœ, and libeiality, aie 
exerted to improve the condition of the unfortu.- 
nate portion of the community. An opinioo 
had long prevailed that this kind of affliction 
was of oomparativdy rare occurrence, and it was 
not until public sympathy was more recently ex- 
dted by the promulgation of statementi shewing 
the large proportion of persons in the United 
Kingdom labouring under partial or total dqnri- 
vation of hearing and speech, that the subject 
has attached to itself suffident importance. 
There are many public institutions appointed 
for their réception and maintenance, but thèse 
Asylums are insuffident to make the deaf and 
dumb fit for gênerai intercourse with sodety. 
Many of thèse institutions have also this inoon- 
venienœ, that no suffèrer can be admitted beforé 
the âge of nine years ; and accordiag to the Re- 
port of the liondon Deaf and. Dumb Asylum, 
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it will be leen, that in terenteen fiuniliesy con- 
taining 136 children, there are no fèwer than 78 
deaf aDd duxnb. From thia hcty I am induced 
to conœiye that many of thèse cases, if eariy at- 
tended to, admit of cnre, fat Nature we find 
imrely errs in the peiftction of lier woriu, and it 
is oniy in a few insulated cases tfaat a real struc- 
tural defidency occuis; but the misfortune is 
that no attempts are in geneial made fi>r the re- 
lief of the suffèrer until the disease is estab- 
lished. By an abstract of a Report, made by 
M. Husson to the Royal Academy of Medidne 
at Paris (on themethod adopted by M. Itard for 
the cure of the deaf and dumb) it appears that 
M. .Itard has presented to the Minister of the 
Interior three memoirs» The first relating to the 
Tarious methods employed up to this time for the 
cure of congénital dea&ess, and including those 
employed by the author himself during the 
course of along practice. The second givio^ an 
acoount of expérimental treatment adopted in 
nearly 200 cases, with the yiew of determining 
the advantages and disadrantages of injections 
through the Eustadiian Tubes into the internai 
ear, a method which a récent Report of the In- 
stitution would seem to recommend to public 
confidence. The third, in which, after combaU 
ting the abo?e process, M. Itaxd recommends^ 
as exdusivdy deserving of confidence, a medico- 
physiological method, calculated, according to 
nls statement, to relieve a great roany cases of 
congénital deafhess. It is to the last of thèse 
alone that the présent memoir refers, for, accord- 
ing to M. Itarà, absoluce deafiiess is extremely 
rare — he admits not more than one-fifth to be 
to. Erery endeavoor should be made to reliere 
any curable defect or obstruction rather than 
abandon a case as hopdess ; for, let it be reool- 
lected, it is mucfa more sadsfectory to restore to 
sodety one who acddentally sufes, and to ren- 
der him useful by the sdentiflc development of 
bis natîiral powers, than to breed him up in the 
indirect and ezdusive fimns of an ardfidal and 
symbdical éducation, however necessary and dé- 
sirable this may be in desperate cases. Not- 
withstanding the gênerai advancement of medi- 
cine and surgery, and the improred methods of 
cure for various diseases, it is to be regretted 
that those of the ear are attended with more in- 
convenience than any other. In consideringthe 
chief obstades that présent themsdres, it is to 
be observed in the fiist place, that the structure 
of the ear is extremdy oomplicated, the parts 
that compose it prindpally internai, and the dis- 
eases that assail it diiefly concealed firom Tiew ; 
heaoe the unœrtainty of diagnosis and the di£B- 
culty of adopting a proper course of practice. 
In die second place is to be noticed the extraor- 
dinary préjudice which, ascribing ail congénital 
deafiiess to malformation of the o^;an of hear- 
ing, denounces the disease as incurable, and 
depredates ail attempts at relief as at once nu- 
gstory and fidladous, or, at least, painftdly un- 
certain. A third objection whidi has been 
often urged is the difficîdty of applying remédies 
iinmediately to the parts âStcUà; yet means 
may be oaed without inconvenienoe andoften 
wiih success. Congénital deafness, and that 
whidi is observable soon after birth, firequently 
dépends upon casual drcumstances only. In 
Uie ear^ ta in every other ofgan of thebody^ caset 
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of defective Ibmatlon may prisent themselvesy 
and in thèse instances deafbeas b incurable ; but 
happOy siich cases foim not the majority of 
those which usually présent themsdTea to our 
notice. The neceasity of the treatment I pro- 
pose in eariy infoncy, before the disease is per- 
manently confirmed by time and habit, will be 
more aivparent from the fitct that it not unfre- 
quently bappens that there are diree, four, five, 
and, in some instances, seren children in one 
fiimily tufoing from deaftiess and dumbness. — 
{Frçm Mr. CurtUU Euojf on the Beaf and 
Dumb.) 

LUerarff and ScietUifie IntêlUffenee. 

WQkie has nearly completed an historical 
painting on the yisit of George IV. to the palace 
of Hdyrood. 

Dr. Vimont, the phrendogist, originally a 
dissentient from the Doctrine of Dr. GaD, bas, in 
the course of nine years devoted to the sdence, 
collected 3,500 heads of animais, and modelled 
dOObrains in waz. 

A late English ambassador at Paris has dial- 
lenged the French whist players to play a hun- 
dredrubbers, at £100 a rubber and £60,000 
extra on the greatest number of rubbers. The 
parties challoiged fidkd in raiaing the stake 
required. 

A steam boat was expected to leaTe Bombay 

for Sues about the middle of November, and to 
reach England in dght weeks. 

The hit hy the steam boats from New York 
tA Albany is only half a dolku^-less than a fiff- 
thing per mile. 

The foreign chemists haTe disoovered in the 
use of varû^moy a substitute for quinine. Thia 
spedes of lichen grows in abundance on the 
bark of tfie beedi tree in mountainons districts ; 
and, from expérimenta tried by M. Cassebeer, 
it is prored to bave the same febrifuge qualities 
as the Peruvian bark. 

In Italy, a simple but radical cure of the 
gout, rheumatism, &c., is said to bave been dis- 
covered. The redpe consista in administering 
to the patient forty-dght doses of very warm 
water, eadi dose to weigh dght ounces, and to 
be taken every quarter of an hour during the 
paroxysm of the disorder. This potion exdtes 
perspiration, at the tenth or deventh, and some- 
simes at the first dose. Althoug^ it may occa- 
tion nausea, the doses should not be diminished. 

Reynolds*s oomedy of The Dramatist" has 
been translated into Spanish, by Don Tdesfoio 
de Trueba, and played fifry nights at Madrid. 

A new collège or university is about to be 
founded at BristoL 

Mi^endie, die cdebrated anatomist, has been 
presented with the Order of the Légion of 
Honour. 

JcAm Austin, whoae curious little ménagerie 
has often attracted our attention on the Waterloo 
and Southwark bridges, bas been taken under 
the patronage of ihe Zoological Sodety, in the 
gardens of whidi hia cdlection may now be 
secn. 

The Paris Dionuna has recently opened with 
a représentation of the Déluge by Mods. Da- 
guerrc 
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Workê in the Preu^ 

Nearly ready, The Lift of Herman Cortes, 
the Historj of the Conquett of 
Mexico ; by Don Telesforo de Traeba, Author 
of The Castiliiny The Romance of Histoiy, 
second séries, &c 

Vandenburg, a Taie, by Grcnville ïlctcher, 
Author of RosalTiva, or the Démon Dwarf. 

The Fourteenth Volmne of The Annual Bi- 
ography and Obituary ffor 1830) wiU contain 
Memoiis of Sir Wm. Hoste, the Countess of 
Derby, Lieat-CoL Denham, Sir H. Davy, 
Wm. Shield, Esq., Sii Ed. West, Earl of Har- 
rington, T. Harrison (Ardiitect), Sir Brent 
Spoicer, Lord Colchester, Dr. Geo. Pearson, 
Mr. Teny, Sir David Baird, Wm. Stevenson, 
Esq., Earl of Buchan, Mr. T. Bewick, Sir 
James Atholl Wood, Archibald Fletcher, Esq., 
Dr. WoDaston, John Reeves, Esq., Lord Har- 
lis, Mr. Baron HuHock, William Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., Earl of Huntingdon, &c 

A Histoi^of the Court of Chancery, its Abuses, 
and Reforms, by Mr. W. Long Wellesley. 

The Lives of the Italian Poets, by the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing, M. A. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. Mrs. 
Augnstus Legge, embeOished with an élégant 
fiontispiece, in one voL fbap., Ringstead Abbey, 
or the Stranger*s Grave, with other Taies, by an 
En^shwoman, Author of Letters, The Ring, &c. 

A Family Claasical Library, or English 
Translations of the most valuià>le Oreek and 
Latin Classics, in monthly volumes, with a Bio- 
grsphical Sketdi of each Author, and illustrative 
notes. 

A Second Edition of Lectures on English Po- 
etiy, with Historical Taies and Miscellaneous 
Poems, being the Literaiy Remains of the late 
Heniy Neele. 

By the Author of the Revolt of the Bees, a 
Poem entitled The Reproof of Brutus. 

By Robert Montgomery, another Poem of a 
religions charaeter, entitled, Satan. 

Notices of the Brazils in 1828.9, by the Rev. 
R. Walah, LL.D. 

A Poem, entitled, 1829, by the Anthor of the 
Opening of the Sixth SeaL 

The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by Dr. 
Plnis.^ — A Vision, written during his last âlness, 
in ùm M|le of Safanonia, was left by Sir 
Humphry to hk executon, fi>r publication. 

By the Rev. 1^. F. Burder, 4 new Edition of 
Mental Discipline, with Addition^. 

A Life of Dr. Wollaston, by Mi. Warburton, 
M.P. 

In numbers, a New Topogiaphiciil Dictionary 
of Oreat Britain and Ireland, by J. Oorton, 
Editor of the General Biographie Dictionary, 
To each number will be annexed a quarto 

map. 

By Miss E. E. Kendriek, a little work, en- 
titled. Conversations on Miniature Painting. 

The Panorama of the Thames from Loodon 
to Ridimond, on a scale of sixtyfeet in length. 

The Memoirs of Bolivar. 

A Séries of Taies, entitled, the Country Cu- 
rate, by the Author of the Subaltem. 

The long-announced Novd of The Exclusives 
is neaily rrady. 

The Adventwet of an Iridi Gentkauuu 



By Major Leith Hay, a Memdr of the Pe- 
lyjpffnUT War, compiled from the memoranda of 
six years* service. 

Taks of ao Indian Chief, by J. A. Jones, 
Esq. 

Trials Past By, by the Author of the 0*Hani 
Taies. 

By Mr. W. Rhind, a Member of the Royal 
Médical and Physical Societies of Edinburgh, 
Studies in Natural History, exhibiting a popular 
view of the most striking and interesting objects 
of the material world : illustrated by engravings. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, with English 
Notes, Questions, &c, by F. C. Bdfour, M.A. 

The Antigone of Sophodes, with English 
Notes, Questions, &c, by the Rer. J. Brasse, 
D.D. 

A Novel, by the Author of Caleb Williams. 

Letten of Locke to Mr. Furley, Mr. Clarke 
of Chiptey, and Sir Hans Sloane ; and also some 
Original Letters of Algemon Sydney, of Lord 
Shaifcesbury, ècc. 

Stories of Travels in Tuikey, and of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, with a Sketch of the History and 
Geography of the Empire, with pUtes. 

The Heiress of Bruges, by Mr. Grattan. 

A Historical and Topographical Atlas of Eng- 
land and Wales, exhibiting its Geographicid 
Features during the Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman, Govemments, by Thomas Allen, 
Author of the Historiés of York, Surrey, Sussex, 
&c 

Delineations of the North Western Division 
of the County of Somerset, with a Descriptive 
Account of the Antediluvian Bone Cavems in 
the Mendip Hills, and a Geobgical Sketch of 
the District by John Rutter. 

The Lady*s Almanac and Annual Miscellany, 
for the Year 1830, embellished with Views of 
British and Foreign Scenery, in a handsome 
embossed case. 

The Englishman*s Almanack, or Dafly 
Calendar of General Information for the United 
Kingdom, for 1830. 

The Tradesman*s and Mechanic*s Almanack, 
for 1830. 

We understand that a Posthumous Volume, 
by the kte Mr. Alexander Balfour, Author of 
I Campbell, Contemplation and other Poems, 
[ Characters omitted in Crabbe's Parish Register, 
&c &c., is in the press, and will be published 
early in December. It is to be entitled Weeds 
and Wildâowers, and prefisuxd by a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of the Author, with Sélections from 
hls Oorrespondenc^and Original Letten from 
Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Robert Anderson, Delta, 
Mr. rrîngle, Mr. Mudie, Dr. Brewster, &c. &c 
The whoTe free profits of the publication are 
intended for the Author's fitmily. It will form 
a handsome post 8vo. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the 
Heavens Displayed, for the Year 1830. 

The Trcasury of Knowledge, in two parts, by 
S. Maunder. 

The Civil snd Ecdesiastical Histoiy of Eng- 
land, from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Passing of the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, by 
C. St. George, 2 vols. 

A Sdiool Edition of the Omniprésence of the 
Ddty, intended as a Poeticpl Class Book. 
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BIRTH9. — MARRI AOES. — DEATH9. 



BIRTHS.-MARRIAGES.— DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

At Laugenburg, Oct 25, Her Serene High- 
ncsi Princeis Anna Feodon Augusta Char- 
lotte Wilhelmina, of Hohenlohe Laugenburg, 
daugfater of the Ducbess of Kent, of a son, who 
bas been baptized by the name of Charles Liewis 
William heopold. 

The kdy of the Hon. Charles A. Murray, of 
twins, a son and a daughter. 

Of Sons. — The Dudiem of Richmond. — 
The lady of Lient. CoL Uogge — The lady of 
Lient. Col. Cléments.— Lady Charlotte Cal- 
thorpe. — The lady of Thomas Oreen, Esq. M.P. 
— The Coontess Duniaven. — Lady M. Ross. — 
Lady Carnegie. — The Countess How e . La dy 
Sarah Murray.— The Hon. Mrs. Best. 

Of Dauohtess — The lady of the Rer. J. 
H. Bradney, Vicar of Charlton (twins)^ — Lady 
Douglas. — The Hon. Mrs. Langton.— The lady 
of G. A. Sloper, Esq.— The Hon. Mrs. Vesey. 
— Lady Julia Hobhouse — The lady of the Hon. 
Lieut. Gen. Annesley. — The lady of Lieut. CoL 
Wallace — Lady Preroet — The Hon. Mis. 
Charles Heneage. — The lady of Lieut CoL £1- 
phinstone. — The Hon. Mrs. NeviUe Reid — 
The lady of the Hon. Justice Torrens. — Lady 
Hardinge.»The Hon. Mis. Shaw.-.l%e lady 
«f Lieut. CoL King. 

MARRIAOES. 

George Harrison Rogers-Harrison, of Devon- 
«hire Street, Queen Square, Esq., eldest son of 
D. C. Rogers-Harrison, of Brook House, Ches- 
hunt, Herts, Esq., and great-nephew of the late 
George Harrison, Esq., Clarendeux King of 
Anns, to Helen, youngest daughter of George 
Willsher, of Finchingfidd, Essex, Esq. 

At Cheekley, C. W. Martin, son of the late 
Rev. G. Martin, and nephew to the Duke of 
Athol, to Sarab, eldest daughter of the Rev. C 
B. Charlewood,of Oak HiU, Staffôrdshire. 

At Chetwynd, Shropshire, the Rev. John 
Nanney, to Ann Fleming, eldest daughter of 
Robert Fisher, Esq., of Chetwynd Lodge. 

At Sl George^s, Hanover Square, David 
Baillie, Esq., to Miss Stewart, only daughter o£ 
Lady Stewart, and nièce of the Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

The Rev. E. S. Whitbread, of Boyton Rec- 
tory, Wiltahire, to Charlotte Matilda, eldest 
daughter of John Josselyn, Esq., of Sproughton 
House, Sufiblk. 

The Rev. R. A. Roberts, Vicar of Christ 
Church, and of Nash, Monmouthshire, to Fran- 
ces Anne, daughter of J. Breynton, Esq., of 
Haunch Hall, Stafibrdshire. 

John William Fane, Esq., M.P., to EUen 
Catherine, third daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Parker, brother to the Earl of Macdesfield, En- 
aham Hall, Oxfordshire. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Gen. Sir John Oswald, 
K.C.B., to Amelia Jane Murray, third daughter 
of the late Lord Henry Murray, and grande 
daughter of the late John, Duke of AthoL 

At Talacre, Charles Stanley, Esq., brother of 
Sir Thomas Stanky Massey Stanley, Bart., to 



Miss Mostyn, eldest dau^ter of Sir Edward 
Mostyn, Bart. 

Thomas Lee, Esq., to Mrs. Bowdicb, lelict 
of Thomas Edward Bowdicb, £sq., the cek- 
brated traveller. 

At the house of the Earl of Rosslyn, St 
James*s Square, Bethell Wahrond, Esq., M.P., 
to the Right Hon. Lady Janet St. Clair, only 
daughter of the Earl of Rosslyn. 

At Bombay, Lieut. CoL H. Smith, to Eli», 
beth, eldest daughter of the Hon. Sir P. Giaot, 
one of die Judges of the Suprême Court of 
Bombay. 

At Baibados, the Rev. C. Layton, to Mary 
Christian, only daughter of the Hon. G. May- 
nard. 

At Dawlish, the Rev. W. Blencowe, M.A., 
to Maynard Anna, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Rochfort, M.P. 

At Ganton, R. Alexander, Esq., to Matilda, 
eldest daughter of Sir T. Legard, Bart. 

The Rev. R. V . Law, third son of the Bishop 
of Bath and WeUs, to Sidney Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Davison. 



DEATHS. 

At Coburg, aged 78> Her Serene Highnesi 
Princess Caroline Amelia, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Superior of the Chapter of Gandershelm. 

At Milan, aged 70, Stephen Dumont, of Ge- 
neva, an eminent author. 

At Boulogne, John Brougfaam, £sq-> ot Edin- 
burgh. 

At High Park, Worcestershire, Mrs. Grealcy, 
relict of Philip Gresley, Eaq. 

At Kensington, Horatio Nelson Head, Esq., 
R.N. 

At Edinburgh, aged 79, John Homer, Esq. 

At Northwick Terrace, Uenrietta Ann, wife 
of the Hon. James Stewart. 

At Chdtenham, the Right Hon. Lord Frede- 
rick Lennox, son of the late and brother of d» 
présent Duke of Richmond. 

At New Cross, Robert Edmonda, Esq., one 
of His Mi^esty*s Justices of the Peace fi^ tbe 
county of Kent. 

At the Château of Averbach, the Grand Da- 
chesse of Hesse Dannstadt. 

At Eledleston, Hon. Augustns Cunoo, son of 
Lord Scarsdale. 

At Lausanne, aged 72, the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Taylour, Marquess of Headibrt, Earl of 
Bective, &c 

At Sierra Leone, John William Baanister, 
Esq., Chief Justice and Judge of the Court of 
Admiralty in that colony. 

At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Jane 
Stuart, widow of the Hon. Sir John Stnart, of 
Fettercaim, Bart. 

In Paris, aged 80, Anne, Baroness de RobecL 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, Lady Hvwley, 
relict of Sir H. Hawley, Bart., of Leyfaap» 
Grange, Kent. 

In Hart Street, Bloomsbury, Engenhis Roche, 
Esq. 

il Rome^ Beiellni| a oelebntod eqgnver. 
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SKETCH 

OF THE PROGRESS AND STATE OF LITERATURE, 
FOR THE LAST SIX MONTHS. 



Thb literarj productions of the half 
year which has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of our last periodical SkeUA, haye 
been numerous, and, in certain depa*t^ 
ments, cf considérable interest. Such as 
have unavoîdably escaped notice in our 
gênerai MonUdy Fiewê, we shall now 
point out, and endeavour, as brieây as 
possible, to characterise ; commencing as 
usual with 

HISTORT. 

The first volume of a " HUtory ofthe War 
tft ihe Peninnda and in the South of Fronce, 
fnrni the Year 1807 to the Year 1814, by 
W. F. P. Napier, CB.," introduced to the 
readers of La Belle Assemblée a year and 
a half ago/ brought down the narrative of 
eyents to the death of Sir John Moore, at 
Corunna ; and, in the second volume ofthe 
ColoneFs work, now before us, the history 
is carried forward from that period, era- 
bracing, in its course, the Siège of Zara- 
goza, the subséquent opérations in Cata- 
lonia and Arragon, the proceedings of 
Marshal Beresford, the second arrivai of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the splendid 
career of that victorious gênerai in Spain, 



♦ Vidfi voL vil. page 277. 
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ntil his retum to the frontiers of Por- 
tugal. 

Colonel Napier's second volume is writ- 
ten in the same bold, fearless, uncompro- 
mising spirit as the former: it betrays 
the same strong and violent political pre<i 
judices, the same recklessness of the feel- 
ing and famé of others ; and ît is dlstin- 
guished by equal research, equal accuracy 
and distinctness of détail, equal vigour 
and perspicuity of style. With ail its 
faults, it is one of those productions which 
will be found indispensable to every mili- 
tary and historic library. 

Constituting an eminently valuable se- 
quel i to the ^' Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole," by the same vénérable ^pd 
révérend author, the historic treasures of 
our country have been increased by two 
quarto volumes of Memoirs ofthe Admi^ 
metration of the Right Hon, Henry PeUum, 
4fc. ê^ ',, by the late Rev. Archdeacon Coûpe, 
M,A, Hector of Bemerton." Thèse Me- 
moirs, though arranged under the disad- 
vantage of blindness, and the infirmities 
of âge, display ail the accubtomed ability 
of the writer ; they afford abundant proof 
of his having had access to ûunily papers 
and other secret sources ; and they shed 
new and extraordinary light upon the 
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charactera of Mr. Pelham, the Duke of 
Newcastle^ Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
&c. As materials for history^ they are 
highly important 

AU who take ar interest in Indian his- 
tory, will be gratified and delighted in an 
extraordinary degree by the perusal of 
the first volume, in royal quarto, of " Art' 
nais and Antiquities of Rajasfhan, or the 
Central and Western Rajpoot States of In- 
dia, by Lieutenant Colonel Tod, late Poli- 
tical Agent to the Western Rajpoot States" 
The literary contenta of this volume are 
exeeedingly curious; its value is en- 
hanced by a capital map from the actual 
surveys of Colonel Tod himself ; and its 
views of scenery. public buildings. Sec. 
are of a most beauté and splendid cha- 
racter. 

Another very curious and very amusing 
work relating to the East, is a " History 
of the Rise qf the Mahomedan Power in 
Jndia, tiU the Tèar A.D. 1612; translated 
from ^ original Persian of Mahomed Ka- 
sim FeriMa ; by Lient. Col. Briggs, M.R. 
A.S." in four volumes octavo. Many ex- 
traordinary facts are referred to in thèse 
volumes, one or two of which we must 
cite. It appearsthat, as early as the year 
1S25, of the Christian era, in the reign of 
Mahomed Toghluk, of Delhi, a paper cur- 
rency was afloat in that state. The 
'king, unfortunately for his people," ob- 
serves our Persian historian, " adopted 
his idead upon currency from a Chinese 
custom bf using paper, on the Emperor's 
crédit, with the royal seal appended, in 
lieu of readjr money." It should be ob- 
ferved that^àsim Ferishta, the author of 
thit work, is sàpposed to have been bom 
«bout the year l'bto. 

Flre-arms are shéwn to have been in 
unfi by the Hindoos as )early as 1368, only 
«bout fifty years later than the time at 
which gtmpowder is gederally thought to 
iiave been invented. < 

A couvent of Russian missionaries was 
established in Thibet in the year 1556, if 
not befbre. Thèse Russians are described 
by the historian as an agricultural people, 
employing themselves either in the sowing 
of grain, or the planting of fruit-trees, as 
living in a society by themselves, and as 
BOt marrying. 

The lîght in which the English were 
regarded, on their first establishment in 



India, is shewn in the subjoined brief pas- 
sage:— 

In the year 1611, the Emperor of Ddily, 
Jehangeer, the son of Akbur Padshah, gnnted 
s gpot for the English to Imild a fàctary in die 
dtj of Surat, io the pnmnce of Omerat, which if 
the first settlement that people made on the 
shoies of Hindostan. The persuasion of this 
nation is diffèrent from that of other Europeans^ 
particularly the Portugaese, with wbom tbey axe 
in a state of constant waifioe. They assert that 
Jésus was a mortal, and the prophet of Ood; 
that there is only one Ood, and that he is witfa- 
ont equal, and has no wife nor son, aooording to 
the bdief of the Portuguese. The English have 
a sepaxate King, independent of the King of 
Portugal, to whom they owe no allegiance ; but 
on the contrary, thèse two nations pot eacfa odier 
to death, wheresoever they meet. At présent, 
in conséquence of the inteiforence of Jehangeer 
Padshah, they are at peace with each otfaei^ 
though Ood only knows how long they wiB con- 
sent both to have fiurtories in the same town, 
and to live on terms of amity and friendship. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the extensive researches made of late 
years in Spanish litérature, there should 
not have been, till the présent time, any 
distinct and weU-authenticated narrative 
of the mémorable war of Grenada — a war 
which commenced in the year 1478, and 
termînated in 1481, by the capitulation of 
the city of Orenada, and the conséquent 
extinction of the Moorish dynasty in that 
kingdom. It is remarkable, too, that the 
desideratum now supplied should be from 
the pen, not of an Englishman, but of as 
American. Wheu Ferdinand's ambassa- 
dor. Don Juan de Vera, entered the mag- 
nificent hall of the Alhambra, and demand- 
ed tribute from Muley Aben Hassan, the 
Moorish King, he received this stem and 
dignified answer : — Tell your sovereign 
that the Kings of Grenada, who uaed ta 
pay tribute to the Castillan crown, are 
dead. Our mint now coins nothing but 
blades of scimitars and beads of lances." 
Alas ! Aben Hassan's proud and high- 
minded refusai, the precursor of a brief but 
sanguinary and exterminating war, har- 
monizediÛ with the disastrous close of his 
régal and military career. 

We have been led to thèse remarks by 
the appearance, in two octavo volumes, 
of "A Chronicle of the Conquest of Gre^ 
nada, from the MSS. of Fray Antonio 
Agapida ; by Washington Irving." Little 
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appeara to be known of Agapida^ but that 
he wat one of the many indefatigable 
wiiters who " filled the libraries of the 
convents and cathedrals of Spain, with 
their tomes^ without ever dreaming of: 
biingîng their labours , to the press." Dur- 
ing the late convulsions in Spain^ his 
MSS. were dispersed, and they are now! 
to be met with only in certain disjointed 
fragments^ which are carefully presenred 
in the library of the Escurial. Mr. Ir- 
▼ing States that» in his narrative, the 
MSS. of Agapida are adopted whenever 
they exist entire ; but that Ûiey are " filled 
up, extended, illustrated, and corrobo- 
rated by citations from various authors, 
both Spanish and Arabian, who have 
treated of the subject" It is no more 
than justice to Mr. Irving to say that the 
work, in the form which it now présents, 
is arranged in ail the ease and graceful- 
ness of style for which his pen bas been 
long admired. We must submit to our 
readers one curions and striking little ex- 
ccrpt Whilst King Ferdinand was mus- 
terûig his host at Cordova, there ap- 
peared in his camp many adventurous 
cavaliers from France, Germany, and 
other régions ; and amongst them,- as tl^e 
most conspicuous, was the Lord Scales, 
£arl of Rivers, related to the Queen of 
England, wife of Henry VII. He had 
distinguished himself in the preceding 
year at the battle of Bosworth Field. He 
had taken with him to Spain " a hundred 
archers, ail dextrous with the long bow 
and the doth-yard arrow ; also two hun- 
dred yeomen, armed oop-a-pie, who fought 
with pike and battle-axe ; men robust of 
firame, and of prodigious strength." Aga^ 
pida, with much acuteness and accuracy 
of perception, thus describes the stranger 
knight aînd his foUowers : — 

This cavalier vas ftom the island of England^ 
and broaght with him a train of his vassals ; 
men who had been hardened in certain civil 
wars which had raged in their country. They 
were a comely race of men, bat too fidr and freah 
for warriors; not having the sanbnnit martial 
hue of our old Castilian soldiery. They were 
hage feeders, also, and deep carousers; and 
could Dot accommodate themselves to the sober 
diet of our troops, but must £ain eat and diink 
aftcr the manner of their own country. They 
were often noisy and unnily, also, in their was- 
sail ; and their qiuurter of the camp wm prone to 
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be the scène of loud revei and sudden biawL 
They were withal of great pride ; yet it was not 
like our inflammable Spanish pride : they stood 
not much upon the pundonor and high punctilio, 
and razdy drew the stiletto in their disputes; 
but their pride was silent and contumelious. 
Tbougfa from a remote and somewhat barbaious 
island, they yet believed themselves the most 
perfect men upon earth ; and magnified their 
chieftain, the Lord Scales, beyond the greatest of 
our grandees. With aO this it must be said of 
them, that they were marveUous good men in the 
field, dextrous archers, and powcstful with the 
battle axe. In their great pide and self will, 
they always sought to press Sn the advance, and 
take the post of danger, tiying to outvle our 
Spanish chivahy. They did not mdi ftrward 
flercdy, or make a brilUant onset, like the 
Mooiîdi and Spanish tioops, but they wcnt into 
the fight déUberately, and penlsted obstinatcly, 
and were dow to find ont when they were betten. 
Withal, they werp mudi esteemed, yet little 
lîked, by our scddieiy, who am^deiêd them 
staunch companions in the field, yet cof eted but 
little feDowship with them in the camp. Their 
commander, the Lord Scales, was an acoom- 
plisbed cavalier, of gracions and noble présence, 
and fiiir speech. It was a marveltosee somuch 
courtesy in a knight brought up so far from our 
Castilian court. He was much honoured by the 
King and Queen, and finind great fitvour with 
the fidr dames about the court, who, indeed, are 
nither prone to be pleased with foreign cavaliers. 
He went always in costly state, attended by pages 
and esquires, and accompanied by noble yoong 
cavaUeis of his country, who had enroDed them« 
sdves under lus banner, to leam the gentle exer- 
cise of arms. In aU pageants and festivals, the 
eyes of the populace were attracted by the sin- 
gular bearing and rich array of the English Bail 
and his train, who prided themselves in always 
appearing in the gaib and manner of their 
country; and were, indeed, something very 
magnificent, délectable, and strange to behold. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A quarto volume of more than 400 
pages, bas put us in possession of The 
Life of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Joumals, and Common- 
Place Books; by Lord King" By this 
publication the noble lord bas rendered 
an important service to the literary and 
philosophical world. Not, indeed, that 
he bas given us any new or leading facts ; 
for, in the narrative portion of the volume, 
his Lordship bas chiefly foUowed the la- 
bours of Le Clerc and Dugald Stewart, 
availing himself occasionally of other 
2 Q « 
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scattered information ; not tfaat he has 
favoured us with any profound remarks, 
dissertations^ or illustrations of his own : 
nothing whatever of this nature^ possess- 
ing the slightest intrinsic value, is offer- 
ed : it is by enabling Locke, that master 
of the human mind, to become his own 
biographer, that Lord King has conferred 
so great an obligation on sodety. Sir 
Peter King, the ChanceUor, and first Lord 
King, was Locke's nephew : he was also 
the ancestor of the présent Lord King; 
and thus, by inheritance, the common- 
place books, correspondence, memoranda, 
Sec, of the philosopher, to a yoluminous 
extent, fell into the hands of his Lord- 
ship. He has nobly and generously given 
them to the world; and, hereafter, the 
true character of Locke must be sought 
in the volume before us. 

In an elegantly written narrative, iull 
of research and originality. Lord Mahon 
(son of the £arl ofStanhope) has brought 
forward, in a full-sized octavo, a new 
" Life of BeUsarius y* in which his Lord- 
ship considers tfaat the mendicity and loss 
of sight of that distinguished gênerai, 
which every writer, for the last century 
and a half, has treated as a fable, may be 
established on firm historical grounds. 
The facts adduced are strong, and his 
Lordship's reasonings are acute and con- 
clusive. On many other points, also, his 
Lordship has thrown much new light; 
his volume forming, altogether, an agrée- 
able and valuable addition to the bio- 
graphy of the ancients. 

As studies of human nature, here are 
two volumes full of curiosity, and of most 
exquisite amusement : — The Diary and 
Correspondence of Philip Doddridge, D.D,, 
lUustrative qf varions Particulars in his 
Life hitherto unknown, with Notices of 
many of his Contemporaries, âçc; edited 
from the Original MSS., by his Oreat 
Grandson, J. Doddridge Humphreys, Esq." 
Were we to dévote an entire No. of La 
Belle Assemblée to an analysis of, and 
to extracts from, we should utterly fail 
in our attempt to convey to the reader an 
adéquate idea of this truly extraordinary 
publication. Here are observations and 
letters writteaupon ail sorts of subjects, 
the most heterogeneous that were ever 
brought together. It is, however, in his 
«matory cpistles that Dr. Doddridge— a 



mild, amiable, cheeHîil, well-ditposed 
man, no doiibt— cuts the most compi- 
cuous figure. AU love-letters are, pro- 
verbially, said to be nonsensical. The 
justice of this sweeping condemnation— 
though we certainly have on opinion of 
our own upon the subject — we do not feel 
ourselves called upon to discuss. We 
recollect the mémorable love-letters of 
the old Duke of Cumberland, that were 
exhibited in a court of justice ; — we re- 
member, too, the scarcely less equally 
celebrated epistles of a noble and royal 
relative of his ; — and now we have befme 
us an immense mass of the love-letters of 
the late worthy and pious Dr. Doddridge, 
to whom, if we mistake not, the public 
has been long indebted for one of the most 
edifying and veracious ghost stories in 
the English language. However^ it is 
quite clear— as far at least as our own 
little expérience goes^-that the love-let- 
ters of the past âge were very différent 
afTairs from those of the présent. We 
should like vastly to know whether the 
différence in favour — if it be in favour — 
of the présent is to be ascribed, amon^ 
innumerable other wonders, to that glo- 
rious ** March of Intellect," by which the 
nineteenth century is so pre-eminently 
distinguished. Amidst our admiration of 
the worthy Doctor's voluminous corre» 
spondence, reladng to affairs of the heart, 
how deep is our regret that we cannot 
find room for one of his letters to the 
actual object of his most fervent ado- 
ration, Miss Kitty Freeman. However, 
as a spécimen bf his epistolary style, we 
shall venture to transcribe a portion of 
one of his communications to his Mam- 
ma" — the pet dénomination of one of his 
fair friends, respecting the Psyché, for 
which his fond fluttering heart panted. 
Afler talking about his blushes and con- 
fusion, and the impossibility of his answer- 
ing a letter he had received from his said 
dear ^' Mamma," which he had opened 
with trembling eagemess, he proceeds as 
follows : — 

My mamms has assigned me a more agreeaUe 
taak, when she oommandi me to send her aa 
account of that pretty butterjly that was so happy 
as to be mentioned in my last ; that gay wanton 
cteature that every moment flattera aroand my 
heart. You know the fbndness of a lover, and 
how easily we prattle of those triflcs wc pursue. 
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Ohf how I repent that I am notnow writing upon 
m iheet of rojal paper, that I might draw her 
cbaiBcter at large; and though it be not yet 
eeven o*clock, and the dews of the moming are 
not yet exhakd, yet, methinks, when I am talk- 
ing of that lovely charmer, I oould ran on to the 
letting of the sun — provided you would allow me 
one hour tai my dinner — ^without which I am 
afraid both my wit and my passion would be in 
tome danger of languishing, for 
Baecho, frigei Venus. But I wiU endeavour to 
confine myself within some décent limit. You 
are to know, then, most honoured Madam, that 
though, incompliance with an andent custom, I 
call Theodosia a butterfly, yet you will do her a 
great deal of wrong if you form your conception 
of her ftom that simfle alone. The briskness of 
her motions, and the beauty of her oomplexion, 
are the only instances in whidi she resembles 
that sportive insect ; and if I were to give you 
an idea of her in one word, I should perhaps call 
her an incarnate angeL Perhaps you may think 
that a little too extravagant, as I must oonfess, 
upon second thoughts, I do myself Well then, 
1 will seriously say that she is, like my dear 
mamma, a most agreeable woman ; which, of 
aD human charaçters, certûnly approaches near- 
cst to the angelic In short, Madam, I am 
confident that I am not mistaken in her, fbr I 
hâve known her several years. I have lived se- 
yeral months in the same bouse with her, and can 
seriously afiirm that, after the most diligent 
inquiry, and the most curions observation, even 
in her unguarded moments, the more intimatdy 
I have known her, the more I bave admired and 
bved her. ^tional esteem and friend^p bas 
by gentle degrees improved into love, under the 
approbation of reason ; and, if you wiU permit 
me to be grave for a moment, I hope I may add 
of religion too. In short, Madam, when I am 
speaking of Theododa, it is but a trifle to say 
that (in my judgment, and at a little distance) 
she is very pretty. But it is most undoubtedly 
certain that she is prudent, generous, good- 
natoied, cheerftil, genteel, and, above ail, bas 
been remarkàbly religious from her earliest yeais. 
I diink she bas a good genius for pdliteness; 
and, though it bas not met with great opportu- 
nitiea fi>r improvement in the obscure village 
where she was brought up, yet I assure you she 
has made the beat of the advantages she en- 
joyed. I have an opportunity of conversing very 
ftuniiiarly with her, and therefore oonsider that 
her éducation is now in some measure in my own 
hands ; and hope that, in a fèw years* time, I 
shall ûmn her style more oompletdy in nnison 
with that honourable station for which I intend 
her. 

Further on 

I know theie is one question which you will 



be ready to ask me, and which is certainly of 
too great importance to be omitted ; and that is, 
whether this butterfly*s wings are spotted with 
ffold ; oty in plainer terms, whether she has a 
good fortune ? Ail that I can at présent say to 
this sage interrogation is, that she has a great 
deal more than I can reasonably demand ; that 
her good management will make a little go a 
great way ; and that we are both persons of so 
much prudence and good sensé as not to think 
of setting out for the East Indies without 
taking some provisions for the voyage. 

Notwithstanding ail this, the pretty 
Psyché fiew ofT, and found another Cupid, 
or Adonis^ or somethlng of the sort ; the 
inference îrom which is, that she had 
either no heart in her bosom, or that the 
joung clergyman was unable effectively 
to touch it However, though a lover, 
Dr. Doddridge was also a philosopher ; 
witness the subjoined letter which he 
dispatched to his brother upon this heart- 
rending occasion : — 

March 10, A.D. 1726. 
Restontion I Peace !! and Liberty !!! 

Dear Brother — Thèse fow Unes come to let 
you know that I am well ; and that I lost my 
mistress yesterday about twenty minutes after 
four in the aftemoon ; and that I am 

Your very afièctionate brother and servant, 
Philip Dopdbidge. 

And, to another maie friend, he thus 
writes: — 

And now. Sir, I have seriously to look back 
upon an amour of about twenty^ght months ; 
and I find that, at the expense of a great many 
anxious days and restless nights, fond transports, 
passionate ezpoetulations, weak submissions, and 
a long train of other extravagences, which I 
should be ready to call impertinent, if they were 
not too ii^nrious to admit of so soft a name, I 
have only purchased a more lively conviction 
that aU is vanity ! 

Ladies, ladies, beware how you trifle ! 

It heightens the curiosity of thèse to« 
lûmes not a little that Dr. Doddridge^ 
whom the religious world have been ac- 
customed to regard as an oracle on mat- 
ters of piety and faitfa, should have held 
his amatory correspondence in such 
exalted estimation as to préserve it in 
short-hand for the benefit of posterity. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVEL8. 

Intrinsic merit and fortuitous attrac- 
tion are distinct and generally separate 
firom each other: occasionally^ howerer, 
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they are found united ; and seldom^ per- 
hap8, in a higher degree than in a work 
entitled " Qmstantinople in IH2S; a Rési- 
dence of Six Months in the Tûrkish Capi- 
td and Provinces, with an Account of the 
présent State of the Naml and MUitary 
Power, and of the Resources of the Ottoman 
Empire; hy Charles Macfarlane, Esq** 
Within a very brief tcrm tlie quarto im- 
pression of this work was exliausted^ and 
it has just been republished. in three vo- 
lumes octavo^ with extensive additions^ 
With référence to the contest between the 
Turks and Greeks, and the in part con- 
séquent war between the Russians and 
Turks^ which^ we présume^ is now closed^ 
for a season at least^ Captain Macfar- 
lane's work is^ for extent, solidity^ and 
accuracy of information, one of the most 
important that has appeared. It is well 
and sensibly written, and in a spirit of 
libéral impartiality. Of the character of 
Mahmoud the Second, the reigning mo- 
narch of the Osmanli people, Captain 
Macfarlane has fumished very striking 
illustrations. Superior as is that prince 
in inteUectual attainment, military talent, 
and gênerai energy, his superiority ap- 
pears to be rather comparative than 
positive : he is still a Turk ; he is still 
deeply imbued with the passions, and 
préjudices, and superstitions of his race. 
Thus, although astrology is denounced 
by the Koran as a crime inferior only to 
idolatry, Mahmoud, like hîs predecessors, 
retains a chief astrologer near his person ; 
and it has been said that, in circum- 
stances of extraordinary hazard and diffi- 
culty, he has also had recourse to more 
humble seers and conjurors. Our author 
does not vouch for the authenticity of the 
foUowing story ; but he gives it as it was 
in the mouths of ail the Turks, and as a 
spécimen of Osmanli ingenuity :— > 

The Sultan sent for a conjuior of repate, to 
leam ftom him what wonld be the resuit of the 
wai in wfaich he was already engaged with Rils- 
•ia, and of the prospective difficulties with £ng- 
land and France. The conjuror bioagfat into 
his présence foui oodka. Eacfa of thèse oocka he 
selected to lepresent a nation; thus, one was 
England, another France, one Russia, and 
one Turkey. He placked Turkey in the centre 
of the Kiosk, and then threw England, France, 
and Russia upon him. But the three codes, in- 
Btead of fidling upon Tuikey, presently began to 



flght amongst themsehres ; the combat was in- 
deed gênerai, but in pairs. Turkey had moat 
bottom, he fbught the longest, and remained 
oonqueror of the field; while Russia was ae- 
veiely treated, and had <Mie of his wings brokcn. 
The Inference was plain : the Sultan was to be 
more confident of success than erer, his azmy 
must beat the Muscovites, and the Fzench and 
English would cry out, Aivalà /* 

With the fjefyication of this ridiculous 
display we bave nothing to do. 

Connected with this subject, in two 
octavo volumes, are " Travels to andfrom 
Qmstantinople, in the ymrs 1897 and 1SS8.* 
or Personal Narrative ^ a Joume§ from 
Fienna, through Hungarjf, TransifhaHia, 
WaUaokia, Bulgaria, and RoumeHa, io Om- 
stan^tinople ; and from that CUy to the Capi^ 
toi ofAfutria, bjf the DardanêOes, Tenedas, 
the Plains (^Troy, Smgma, diRth- 
mania, Athens, Mgina, Poros, Cyprus, 
Syria, Alexandria, MaUa, SicUy, Itafy, 
Istria, Camiolia, and Styria; hy Capttdn 
Charles ColviUe Frankland, R.N." The 
contents of thèse volumes are of a Hghter 
nature, consisting more of description, 
anecdote, and chit-chat, very amusmg, 
yet instructive withal, and weU desenring 
of attention. We shall copy from them a 
bird's eye view of the city of Constanti- 
nc^le : — 

Periiaps in no dty in the wodd snch stioog 
contrasts between splendour and squalor, mag- 
nificence and meanness, meet the eye of tbe 
travcRer as in Ck>nstantinople« The swdling 
dômes and lofty minarets of the mosquée, with 
their maifole fountain and brasen portais, aie 
strangely opposed to misérable tenements of 
painted wood, through which the dayligfat pene- 
tiates in aU directions, and many of whidi aie 
supported by a ciumbling-looking post, or sboared 
up by a crooked and tottering pol^ or brancfa of 
a tree, looking as if indeed it were Ae protccting 
power of Mahomet that alone held it up. The 
streets are ftdl of filth, and he^ of canrioa ; 
from time to time the étranger lights upon some 
marble palace or maosolenm, sunonnded by the 
bladt and misérable remains of whole districts 
destioyed by tibose continuai fires, whidi, li^ted 
either by the rage of conflicting parties, or by 
the caielessness of predesdnarian Mussufanans^ 
so frequently lay waste the capital of Constantine. 
At one moment he wiU find himself amid groiqis 
of wretched and disgusting paupeis and hungry 
CUIS, and at another he wiU perhaps meet with 



* Aivalà! a common Turkisb exclamation, 
équivalent to Bravo ! bravo ! 
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■orne magnifioent-looking emir, in green robe 
tnd tmbaii, moonted upon his tpirited and 
richly-ciqMtriaoned barb, preceded by beaatifa] 
ledhoncs, mnd foUowed by richly-dressed and 
embroidered chSoushes and slaves. 

Ahnost the only buildings of stooe in Conttan- 
tinople, aie the Seraglio^ £ski Seraï (or old 
palace), the palace of the Porte or Divan, the 
great khans or baaais, the moaques, mansoleums, 
and, peifaaps, a few palaces of the gieat officen 
of State ; the rest of this immense dty is buOt of 
wood ; and I mnst say, that howerer beantiful 
and pictinesque it is firom a distance, it is, in its 
interior, one of the meaaest and most filtiiily dis- 
agreeable dties I ever bchdd. Its population is 
reiy Tanoody estimated ; but I beUeve, ftom ail 
diat I could leam firom persons who had been 
many years résident at Pera, that four hundred 
thonsand it about the number of its inhabitants, 
Incinding those of the fkuxbouigs ciFe^ Galata, 
and Tophana. 

Still somewhat upon the same route^ 
we next find two volumes of " Traveia in 
Thtrkey, Egtfpt, Nubia, and Pakstine, in 
1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827 ; by R. R. 
Madden, Esq., M.R.CS" Thîs is ano- 
ther charmîngly gossiping fasciculus, in 
the epistolary form. The author's inter- 
▼iew with Lady Hester Stanhope (who 
was visited also by Captain Frankland) is 
quite a picture — quite a dramatic scène. 
Her Ladyship's opinions respectîng our 
late sovereign, the Duke of York, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Sir Francis 
Burdett, &c., are exceedingly piquant, 
and wiU be read with very lively interest 
We arc sorry that we can do little more 
than announce the appearance of such a 
publication. 

We find two editions^-one in a single 
quarto volume, the other in two volumes 
octavo — of Traveis in Arabia, 
hmding an Account of those Territories in 
Hedjazy whMh the Mahomedans regard as 
êoered; by the taie John Lewis Burekhardt, 
jmlHthed by Au&writy of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of 
AfHca," The unfortunate Burckhardt, 
whose brîef existence was suddenly ter- 
mînated at Cairo, some twelve or fourteen 
years since, when he had attained little more 
than the âge of thirty, is well known by his 
traveis in Nubia and Syria. Subsequently 
to the publication of those, there remained, 
of the manuscripts that he left behind 
him, sufficîent to fill two quarto volumes. 
One of thèse, the contents of which are 



now before the public, was to " consist of 
his Traveis in Arabia, which were con« 
fined to the Hedjaz, or Holy Land of th^ 
Muselmant, the part least accessible to 
Christians the other^ for which we shall 
probably be indebted at a future period 
to Mr. Colbum, " will contain very co* 
pious remarks on the Arabt of the Désert, 
and particularly the Wahabyg." Sir Wil- 
liam Jones remarks that the manners of 
the Hejazi Arabs have contimied from the 
time of Solomon to the présent âge;" and 
" our notions of Mecca must be drawn," 
observes Gibbon, from the Arabians. 
As no unbeliever is permitted to enter the 
city, our travellers are silent, and the 
short hints of Thevenot are taken from 
the suspicions mouth of an African rené- 
gado." Ail that was requisite may now 
be considered as supplied; for, as it is 
statcd by Sir William Ouseley, the leamed 
editor of the présent publication, Burck- 
hardt's ''knowledge of the Arabie lan- 
guage, and of Mahomedan manners, 
had enabled him to assume the Mussel- 
man character with such success, that he 
resided at Mekka during the whole time 
of the pilgrimage, and passed through the 
various cérémonies of the occasion, with» 
out the smallest suspicion having arisen 
as to his real character." 

It is hardly necessary for us to remark 
upon the admirable exécution of this di- 
vision of Burckhardt's labours. Burck- 
kardt wrote not for the take of making a 
display of authorship, but that he ni^t 
place the reader in possession of important 
facts and detaUs ; of this, his mahi and 
almost sole object, he never loses sight ; 
consequently, ail extraneous matter ii 
carefrdly exduded û^m his work. At 
Medina, he visited the mosque in whidi 
the celebrated tomb of Mahomet is pre- 
served. Ascertaining that nothing of real 
importance could be seen, and not desi- 
rous of attracting unnecessary notice, he 
did not enter the sacred enclosure of the 
tomb itself. Of its exterior, he gives a 
close aud minute description, which, how- 
ever, our limits do not permit us to copy. 
We have, therefoi-e, only to add that, in 
addition to an excellent map, drawn by 
Mr. Sydney Hall, the book contains plans 
of Mekka, Medina, and some other places, 
with mimerons références and coptous 
explanations. Unqiiestîonably this is tht 
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only work we poesess upon which, with 
référence to the subjects it treati oî, iin- 
plicit reliance can be placed. 

Traveiê in ChaldœOy mduding a JouT" 
m&jf fnm Bu$$orah to Bagdad, HiUah, and 
Bahjfkm ; performed on Foot in 1827 ; with 
Obêervaiiouê on the Site9 and Remainê of 
BtM, Seleucia^ and Ctesiphon; by Captain 
Robert Mignon, H. E. I. C. Service," oo- 
cupy a moderate-sized octavo Tolume^ 
whichy if not remarkably profound in ito 
détails, is distinguished by much origin- 
ality, liveUness, and vivacity of interest 
Of the porerty, filth, and wretchedness of 
the people of Mosul, and also of those abore 
Bussorah, Captain Mignan ezliibits most 
frightfîil pictures. " The fine, honour- 
able, hospitable character generally at- 
tributed to the Désert Arabs/' he ob- 
serves, is at présent a fiction ; it once 
may hâve been their just right ; but alas ! 
is now * Hyperion to a satyr.' For this 
change many reasons might be given ; one 
will suffîce — the great intercourse they 
are at présent constantly enjoying with 
town and cities." 

Captain M. informs us that he dug into 
the sides and bases of many of the mounds 
which occupy the site of Ctesiphon ; and 
that those foundations were entirely com- 
posed of the fire-bumt bride, while the 
sun-bumt brick formed the exterior or 
higher mass of each heap. He " had 
the satisfaction of discovering a silver 
coin of one of the Parthian kings, a brass 
coin of Seleucus Nicator, and three talis- 
manic perforated cylinders, which difier 
in no respect from the Babylonian." Cap- 
tain M. further observes — 

/ There û no doabt that the natives often pick 
up coins of gold, sUver, and oopper, for which 1 
they always find a ready sale in Bagdad. In- 
deed, tome of the wealthy Turks and Armeniani, 
who are cdliecting for sereral French and Oer- 
man consuls, hire people to go in tearcfa of coins, 
medals, and antique gems : and I am assured 
they never retum to their employers empty- 
handed. The riches contained within the vénér- 
able pile I have just described, appear to bave 
been immense. The sack of the palace, by the 
Saracens, asrelated by Gibbon, took place in the 
A.D. e37* " The capital was taken by assault, 
and the tumultuous résistance of the people gave 
a keener edge to die sabres of the Moslems, who 
sbouted with religlous transport, < This is the 
wMte palace of Chosroes ! this is the promise of 
the apostle of God ! * " The poor robbcrs of the 



désert were suddenly enriched beyond the mes. 
sure of their hope or knowledge. Eadi cfaamber 
revealed a new treasnre, secreted with art, oi 
oitcntatiously displayed. The gold and sflver, 
the various wardrobes and ooatly fiuniture, sur- 
paaaed (says AlbuUeda) the esdmate of ùacy or 
numbers. One of the apartments of the palace 
was decorated with a carpet of silk, sizty calm* 
in kngth, and as many in breadth, a pandise, 
or garden, was depictored on the giound; tbe 
flowers, fruits, and shruba, wete imitated hj the 
figures of die gold embroidery, and the ooloôaof 
the predous stones ; and the ample square wm 
endrded by a vaxiegated and verdant border. 

Twelve months since,* we noticed, at 
considérable length Mr. Crawfîird's Jour- 
nal of an embassy to tbe Courts of Siam 
and Cochin-China ; and we have now tbe 
pleasure of announcing the publication of 
a valuaKle companion to that woik in a 
quarto volume of more than 600 pages, 
and bearing the title of a " Journal (if an 
Embassy from the Govemor-General of 
India to the Court of Ava, in the year 1827 ; 
bg John Crawfurd, Esq,, FM.S., êçc, kU 
Envoy ; with an Âppendix, containing a 
Description qf Fossil Remains, by Professor 
Buckland and Mr. CUft." The object of 
the mission was to negociate a treaty of 
commerce between the Burmese Govern- 
ment and the £ast India Company ; and, 
in this record of liis proceedings and 
observations, Mr. Crawfurd bas thrown 
much new and curious light upon the 
national character, manners, and customs 
of a great and formidable people, the veiy 
existence of which bas been but recently 
luiovm. The volume is illustrated by 
several coloured plates, an excellent map 
of the Burmese dominions, and numerous 
vignettes of the temples and idols of the 
country. 

" Travels in North America, in the yegrs 
1827 and 1828; by Captain Basil ffaU, 
RN.," in three volumes 12mo, we regard 
as the fullest and most accurate picture 
of the country and people — their habits, 
manners, opinions, institutions, laws, &c 
of the United States, that bas yet appear- 
ed. The first volume, however, is ap- 
propriated to Canada and the other Bri- 
tish possessions in North America. Ex- 
cellent maps enhance the gênerai value 
of the work ; and, as an appendix, in 
quartoy a séries of forty etchings, from 

* Vide La Belle Assemblée, voLvîîL 
page 291. 
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sketches with the caméra lucida, is pub- 
lished. 

Of the utmost importance to emigrants, 
we strenuously recommend a most intel- 
ligent publication^ entitled Three Years 
tn Canada : an Account of the Actual State 
of the Country in 1826-7-8 ; by John Mac- 
taggart, Civil Engineer, in the Service of 
the BHtiêh Government." The author's 
local and geographical knowledge is ex- 
tensive^ and hîs moral views are eminently 
just. As far as manners are concerned, 
the foUowing passages, from one of the 
writer s letters to a friend, are exceeding- 
ly natve: — 

I haye beeD through aU the Canadian dties, 
towiui, and villages, worth sfpeaking about — 
Québec, Montréal, Kingston, York, &c The 
inhàbitants are tolerably dviL In a common 
tayem, your food and bed will ease your pocket 
of a dollar a day ; if in an hôtel, half as much 
more, exduÙTe of wines, which are so so — no 
gieat shakes, a dollar a bottle — and grogs in 
proportion. The fiuhionable young fèUows fbl- 
low a good deal the manners of the Americans 
— drink gin sling, sangaree, and lemonade, 
smoke dgars, and in the moming take bitters, 
cocktail, and soda-water. ' The théâtres are not 
open very often, unless some of your stars get 
erratic, and come over the water. I have seen 
Kean at his dd Richard hère: he is ruffed 
mudi, and I dare say deserves it ; as for me, I 
nerer mff any-body, but keep quiet. They bave 
their parties, and their scandai through aU the 
towns, the same as at home. You are well off* 
who are not bothered with thèse things in Lon- 
don ; it is the only place in Britain where pride 
and presumption dnre nerer shew themselves, 
and where scandai can never thrive. The ladies 
dress very well, and seem to have a considérable 
quantity of conceit ; their dresses here are not 
to plain and so élégant as with you ; they have 
too great a profusion of flounces, feathers, and 
ruffles ; fêw of them are to be met with very 
good-looking ; the dimate robs their com- 
plexions of ail the beautiful cdours, leaving be 
hind the sallow dun and yellow: no pure red 
and white in Canada, and dimples and smiles 
are rare. I endeavoured to fàll in love once or 
twice, and ilung my old heart quite open to the 
little archer; but the irost, or something or 
other, would not allow tbe arrows to penetrate. 
I have met with girls from my own old Scotland, 
that I liked to spend the day.with very much, 
but they had no pretensions to beauty : we could 
talk of witches, and quote Bums together. * * * 
Those who have wives here seem to kiU them 
with kindness. You would fimcy that the ladies 
in Britain lecdve more attention from the lords 
No. eO.^FoL X. 



of création than in any other country ; but let 
me tell you and them, that there is an error in ' 
the ballad. What must not be said before ladies 
here on any account whatever, may be said be- 
fbre them, with you, without any notice at ail ; 
and I am sure you are as great judges of delicacy 
as they are. " « • I have seen a counter-jumper, 
alku a shopman, assume the office of reforming 
the manners of the âge ; nay, I am certain, that 
cven if the cdebrated Beau Brunund had been 
with me — he who caught cold from a damp man 
entering a room in which he was — he would have 
met with many who would have beggared him 
at Ihe affectation of delicacy. * * * At their 
weddings they have what arc called Shireverees, 
a parading kind of a show — with sleighs, if in 
winter, or a two-wheeled kind of gig, if in sum- 
mer. Round the towns they fly — ^what a set 
out ! — fiddles playing, pistols firing — altogether 
composing lots of fun : a true Canadian »pree is 
worth the looking at. In Montréal the snow 
accumulâtes to a great depth in the streets dur>. 
ing winter, rendering the walking very preca- 
rious. People wear a kind^of crampon on their 
feet, caUed creepers, and the ladies move about 
with stockings drawn over their boots. The 
Scotch brogue here is not only conceived vulgar, 
but highly offensive. How they tum up their 
noses when they hear me speak! To please 
them, I have set to work to study the English 
lisp, and I dare say time will make a beau of 
my grannie. How polite I find myself getting ! 
Soon I shall not know where to look for Scot- 
land on a map of the world; and as to Sir 
Walter*s writings, his Scotdi charaeters do in- 
deed — (O y es /) — disgust me. 

Of the numerous works relating to 
Mexico, which have come before the pub- 
lic within the last five or six years, we 
are not aware of any that is more attrac- 
tive in its contents than one very recently 
published — " TraveU in the Interior of 
Mexico, in 1825, 6, 7, and S ; by Lient. 
R. W. H. Itardy, R.N." It is true the 
information here presented is loose and 
desultory in form ; but — sufficient to 
cover a million of sins— it possesses the 
grand charm of originality. Disdaining 
to avail himself of the labours of others, 
Lieutenant Hardy has given us, in ail 
their freshness, the resuit of his own ob- 
servations. His own Personal adventures 
•7-the incidents and anecdotes which he 
recounts — are, numbers of them, of the 
most romantic and exciting description. 
Yet, romantic and exciting as they are, 
we have no reason to question the narra- 
tor's veracity.— Lieutenant H., it appears, 
2 R 
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went to Mexico on a mission frora the 
General Pearl and Coral Fisheiy Asso- 
ciation of London ; a service for which, 
by his own desperate exploits in diving, 
as well as in other respects, he has shewn 
himself admirably qualified. His atten- 
tion, however, was not coniined to the 
spécial objects of his mission ; and, on 
one point, in particular, should his rela- 
tion be yerified by subséquent experiment 
in this and in other countries, he will be 
justly regarded as a benefactor of the 
human species. We allude to his allcged 
discovery of a cure for that tremendous 
calamity, hitherto the opprobrium of me- 
dicine, hydrophobia. The statements are 
given upon the authority of Don Victores 
Aguilar, who had seen thé medicine ad- 
ministered in the last paroxysms of the 
disease, in which it was never known to 
fail. As too extensive a publicity can- 
not be given to the relation, we quote the 
particulars of one of thèse cases : — 

One of the patients was ticd up to a post witfa 
strong oords, and a priest was administering the 
last offices of religion. At the approach of a 
paroxysm, the unfortunate suffèrer, with in- 
furiated looks, desired the priest to get out of the 
way, for that he ffelt a désire to bite every body 
he could catch hold of. An old woman who was 
présent, said she would undertakc his cure ; and 
although thcre were none who believed it pos- 
sible that she could effect it, yet the hope that 
she mi^t do so, and the certainty of the patientas 
death if nothing were attempted, bore down aU 
opposition, and her services were accepted. She 
poured a powder into half a glass of water, 
mixed it well, and in the intervais between the 
paroxysms she forced the mixture down his 
throat. The efiècts were exactly such as she 
had predicted; namely, that he would almost 
instantly lose aU power over his bodlly and 
mental feculttes, and that a death-like stupor 
would prevail, without any symptoms of anima- 
tion, for either twenty-four or forty-dght hours, 
according to the strength of his coitttitution ; 
that at the end of this period, the efiècts of the 
mixture would arouse the patient, and its violent 
opération, as emetic and cathartiç, would last 
ti)OVit ten or fifteen minutes, after which he would 
be able to get upon his legs, and would feel no- 
thing but the debility which had been produced 
by the combined effects of the disease and the 
medicine. She mentioned also, that the fluid to 
be discharged from the stomach would be as 
black as charcoal, and offensive to the smeD. 

AU this literally took place at the end of about 
twenty-six bouis ; and die patient was liberated 



ftom one of the most horrible and affecting deaths 
, to which mortality is subject. She had her own 
I way of accounting for the effects of this disease. 
I She tenned it a local complaint attacking the 
I moud), which by degrees it irritâtes and m- 
I fiâmes ; this ripens the virus, which is convcycd 
I to the brain by means of the nerves, and is re- 
ceived also into the stomach with the salivm. 
The poison thus matured in the mouth, and at 
the root of the tongue, couverts the whole of the 
fluids of the stomadi into a poisonous bile, which^ 
if it be not quickly removed, communicotes with 
the blood and shortly destroys Ufe. 

From Don Victores Lieutenant Hardy 
received a copy of the recipe for the cure 
of hydrophobia, as follows : 

The person imder the influence of this diaeaae 
must be well sectired, that he may do no mischief 
either to himself or othenu 

Soak a rennet in a littk more than half a 
tumbler of water (for about five minutes). Wben 
this has been done, add of pulveriied sevadilla* 
as much as may be taken up by the thumb and 
three fingeis. Mix it thorooghly, and give it to 
the padent (that is, force it down his throat in 
an interval between the paroxysms). The pa- 
tient is then to be put into the sun if possible 
(or pkced near the fire), and well warmed. If 
the first dose tranquillise him, afler a short in- 
terval, no more is to be given, but if he continue 
furious, another dose must be administered, 
which will infiiHibly quiet him. A profound 
sleep will succeed, which wUl last twenty-ânir 
or forty-eight hours (according to the strength of 
the patientas constitution), at the exipiration of 
which dme, he will be attacked [in the manner 
alluded to], and the attack will comtinoe till the 
poison be entirely ejected. He will dien be 
restored to his sensés, will ask for food, and be 
perfectly cured. 

In accomplishing his aim of becoming' 
an expert diver. Lieutenant Hardy 's ad- 
ventures were of a most daring nature — 
not to term them inconceivably rash — 
and his sufiferings were dreadfuUy acute. 



* Lieutenant Hardy oonsiders the sevadilia, 
here mentioned, to be a species of verairumy ot 
helebore, and we find he is correct. On tuming 
to Forsyth^s Médical and Surgical Dicdonaiy, we 
find the plant thus noticed Cevadilla (Dim. 
ofeeveda, bariey, Spanish) CeveuHlla Hitpanth- 
rum, SevadUia. SabadUla, Hordeum catutU 
cum, CanU interfeeior, Indian causdc bariey. 
The 'plant whose seeds are thus denominated, is 
a species of veratrum ; they are powerfuUy caus- 
tic, and are administered with jvery grcat success 
as a vennifVige.** They arc also emetic, &c. 
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From this portion of his interesting work^ 
our limits permit us not to quote ; but we 
canjust find room for the folio wing ac- 
count of one of the subaqueous excursions 
of his firiend^ Don Pablo Ochou^ a super- 
intendant of the fishery— 

The Placer de la Piédn negada, which is near 
Ixn^éto, was supposed to hâve veiy large pearl 
oysten round it — a su[qpoiition which was at 
once confinned by the great difficulté of finding 
this sunken rock. Don Pablo, howeyer, suc- 
oeeded in sounding it, and, in seaich of spéci- 
mens of the largest and oldest sheUs, dived down 
in eleyen &thoms water. The rock is not above 
one hundred and ûhy or two hundred yards in 
circumference ; and our adventurer swam round 
and examined it in ail directions, but without 
meeting any inducement to prolong bis stay. 
Accordingly, being satisfied that tbere were no 
oysters, he thought of ascending to the sur&ce 
of the water ; but fint he cast a look upwardB, as 
ail divers are obliged to do, who hope to avoid 
the hungry jaws of a monster. If the coast is 
dear« they may then rise without appiehension. 

Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty 
glance upwaids, fbund that a tinteréro had taken 
a station about three or four yards immediately 
above him, and, most probably, had been watcb- 
ing during the whole time that he had been 
down. A double«pointed stick is a useless 
weapon against a tinteréro, as its mouth is of 
such enoraious dimensions that both man and 
stick would be swallowed together. He, there- 
fore, felt himself rather nervous, as his retreat 
was now completely intercepted. But, under 
water, time is too great an object to be spent in 
reilection; and, therefore, he swam round to 
another part of the rotk, hoping by this means 
to avoid the vigilance of his persecutor. \Vh&t 
was his dismay, when he again looked up, to 
iind the pertinacious tinteréro still hovering over 
him, as a hawk would foUow a bird. He de- 
Bcribed him as having large, round, and inflamed 
eyes, apparently just ready to dart from their 
sockets with eagemess, and a mouth (at the re- 
collection of which he stîQ shuddered) that was 
continually opening and shutting, as if the 
monster was aiready, in imagination, devouring 
his victim, or, at least, that the contemplation 
of his prey imparted a foretaste of the goût. 

Two alternatives now presented themselves 
to the mind of Don Pablo : one to sufïer himself 
to be drowned, the other to be eaten. He had 
aiready been under water so considérable a time, 
that he found it impossible any longer to retain 
his breath, and was on the point of giving him- 
self up for lost, with as mudi philosophy as he 
possessed. But what is dearer than life ? The 
invention of man is seldom at a loss to find expé- 



dients for its préservation in cases o/ great extre- 
mity. On a sudden he recoUected, that on one 
side of the rock he had observed a sandy spot ; 
and to this he swam with ail imaginable speed — 
his attentive friend still watching his movements, 
and keeping a measared pace with him. 

As soon as he readied the spot, he oonmienced 
stirring it with his pointed stick, in such a way 
that the fine pertides rose, and rendeied the 
water perfecdy turbid, so that he could not see 
the monster, or the monster him. Availing 
himself of the cloud, by which himself and the 
tinteréro were enveloped, he swam vety fyr oui 
in a transvertical direction, and reached the sur- 
&ce in s&kty, although completely exhausted. 
Fortunately, he rose dose to one of the boats ; 
and those who were within, sceing him in sudi 
a State, and knowing that an enemy must bave 
been persecuting him, and that, by some artifice, 
he had saved his life, jumped overboard, as is 
their common practice in such cases, to frighten 
tbe créature away by splashing in the water; 
and Don Pablo was taken into the boat more 
dead than alive. 

The subjoined stateraent \8 also cu« 
rious. 

I remember, upon one occasion, that as we sat 
alter dinner discussing the merits of the Yàqui 
war, our host introduced the subject of diving 
for pearls, an occupation carried on solely by the 
tribe now under arms. He was speaking of an 
eztraordinary man, whom he had fbrmerly 
known, the son of an Englishman, and his 
mother a Yàqui, who had invented a way of 
descending into the océan, where he could re- 
main for a length of time, Jiear a convertation 
above water, and rise to the surfiu^e, when called, 
without the aid of a diving bell, but with merdy 
a leathem bag containing certain herbe, which 
fumished an atmosphère for respiratton, en- 
dosing his head, and tied under the arms ; he 
had likewise stone weights to keep him at the 
bottom. With this apparatus he could walk 
about the bottom of the sea, without the slightest 
inconvenience, and with tbe perfect use of his 
mental and physical fiiculties. He stated that 
the &ct was well known, and had been attested 
by certificates firom the Jesuits, who witnessed 
the extraordinary opération of the invention, 
and who had ofifered him 2,000 dollars to dis- 
dose it. His reply, whenever a proposai of this 
sort was made to him was, If I disclose this 
secret to you, I know that you wîll yoursdves 
publish it to the King of Spain, and reap a profit 
and reward for the invention, which you will 
assert is yoar own. But if you wîll send me to 
Spoin, and présent to his Majesty, I will then 
make the disdosure to him in the présence of 
his whole court, and I shall be sure that the king 
2 R 2 
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wiU acknowledge me as the author of the dis- 
covery, and wiU recompense me accordingly." 
Don Antonio added that he was a sad drunken 
fèllow ; and having ultimately died, the secret 
descended with him into the grave. 

We have now only room suffîcient left 
to record the publication of a ''Journal 
of a Passage front the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
Crossing the Andes in the Northern Pro- 
vinces of PerUy and descending the River 
Maranon or Amazon ; hy H, Lister Maw, 
Lieut, R.N." This work, from which 
we regret our inability to offer a single 
extract, is full of gênerai and extensively 
varied information. 

POETS. 

Still, still there is a dearth of verse — 
not indeed of measnred lines, as our nu- 
merous annuals most abundantly testify 
— but of sterling poetry, the fervid off- 
spring of inspiration. Ail that we have 
to notice under this head is another little 
volume by G. P. R. James, £sq., the au- 
thor, if we mistake not, of the very clever 
historic romance of Richlieu, published a 
few months since, and crowned with its 
due meed of praise in La Belle Assem- 
I^lee's Monthly View for August* The 
présent effort is entitled " Adra, or the 
Peruvians :*' it is a South American Taie, 
very sweetly versified, and containing 
many charming passages ; one of which, 
as a spécimen of manner — Night in the 
Andes — we shall venture to transcribe. 

Pale night, above the world, 

To darkneas bowed, her banner black onfurled ; 
Silence and ahadow, chill companions, stood 
And stretched their icy arms o*er land and flood ; 
Nature was voiceless, sightless ; over ail 
Obscurity had fkllen ; and in her pall 
Of death-like gloom envelopM each vast limb 
Of giant Andes, figureless and dim. 

Nigfats are there in the world that gorgeons 
day 

Can never equal with his brigfatest ray, 
So grandly sweet, so tranquilly sublime, 
It seems as if the earth were done with time ; 
And o*er man*8 busy memories were brought 
A calm etemity of pladd thought. 
And there are nights that seem the reign of 
death, 

80 full of ihadow, and so void of breath ; 
80 Bolid in their gloom, so black in dye, 
80 unietponsive to the heart and eye. 



• Fûfepagc78. 



N0VELI8T8. 

Amongst the few — the very few — novcb 
and romances which, through lack of 
space, or from other circumstances, we 
have been compelled to pass over in their 
regular course, stands " The Neto Forest, 
by the Author of Brambletye House, Sçe/* 
Thèse three volumes preseut a less anti- 
quated aspect than Mr. Smith's former 
productions: in fact, the story is one of 
our own time ; the scènes are of persons 
and things that " come like shadows, so 
départ.*' Thus, we have a retired trades- 
man converted into a geologist — a philo- 
sophical and argumentative disciple of 
that profound metapbysician, and great 
political economist, Malthus — a utilita- 
rian from the United States — a negro^ 
who, whenever he thinks he has said a 
good thing, exclaims, ^'Ah, Massa, dere 
is de hîccory nut for you to crack" — a 
sentimental, high-minded, and romantic 
Southampton smuggler — a husband, who 
submits to the tyraniiy of petticoat go- 
vemment, that he may enjoy the satbfao- 
tion of drawing out his wife's character — 
a captain in the army, notorious for his 
ignorance of English, and for his possesa- 
ing a qualification regarded as the anti- 
podes of bravery, &c The performance 
is so light, 80 airy, so amusing, that we 
hope few, îf any of our rusticatîng or 
water-drînking friends have missed ita 
perusal. 

But, alack and a-well-a-day ! hère is 
a romance in five volumes ! — " The Free» 
booter^s Bride ; or the Black Pirate of the 
Mediterranean ; including the Mystery of 
the Morescoes," This is an affair of the 
old school, full of dungeons, and myste- 
ries, and supematuralisms. The matérieiy 
however, is admirable in its way ; and, 
had it fallen into skilful hands, a magni- 
ficent and imposing structure would have 
been the result 

Ascribed, but we think erroneously, to 
Lady Morgan, '' The Davenele ; or, a 
Campaign of Fashion in JDubHn," in two 
volumes, présent a lively and spirited 
picture of high life in Ireland. They af- 
ford unquestionable évidence of emanat- 
ing from the pen of a lady moving in the 
scène of elevated society. 

" Foscarini, or the Patrieian of Feniee," 
is a taie in two volume:)^ eoncelved and 
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ezecuted in the wildest, tnost exciting 
spirit of poetic romance. With incidents 
of a striking- description^ it combines' 
much forcible originality of character. 

Of a highly Imaginative description^ too, 
îs " Waldegrave," a Jiovel in three volumes. 
The story is full of love^ and tendemess^ 
and beauty, sketched with a graceful^ in- 
telligent, and enthusiastic pen. Ail, how- 
ever, that our limits permit, is to exhibit 
the following animated little picture of a 
night m Italy 

He who bas never visited a southern dîme in ' 
summer can fbnn little idea of tbe magie of its ; 
nights. The cool température which succeedsj 
to tbe noon-^Uty beat, calls into new existence i 
the animal and spiritual nature of evety being. | 
Tbe liquid beauty of tbe sky, and tbe delicious ^ 
fresbness of tbe breeze, excite tbat capacity for j 
happiness so largely bestowed on an Italian*s . 
heart. As tbe 8un*s sinking rays dedine in 
power, and increase in magnificence, tbe joyous . 
populace, like birds escaped from a cage, rush | 
ibrtb to disport tbemsdves in tbe firee air of 
beaTen. Tbrougb tbe long day, every sun- 
beam is carefîilly exduded from tbe marble 
looms ; tbe many doois of each department are 
set open to drculate every breatb of air ; ièw 
Bounds are beard, and a gênerai stillness prerails. 
Wben the sun sets, in a moment every sbutter 
Aies open; a simultaneous impulse unités the 
gay spirits of diis gay land : instantaneously tbe 
deserted walks axe crowded, sounds of music and 
merriment are beard on every side. There may 
be seen ail âges and dasses, the women wearing 
no other head-dress but the graceful mezzara. 
Every being seems to inhale the power of re- 
joidng in life, as if that very life were bliss, in- 
dépendent of its tics and contingencies, so warm 
in that sunny Ifiixà are tbe soûls of its sons. 

Illustrated with plates, finely engraved 
by E. Finden, from drawings by G. Pick- 
ering, and with vignettes in wood by 
Williams and Branston, from designs by 
Frank Howard, a work, somewhat novel 
ÎB character, présents itself in two royal 
octavos, under the title of " Traditions of 
Lanca^ire, by J. Roby, M.R.S.L.*' The 
autbor, a native of Lancashire, and hav- 
ing resided there during the greater part 
of bis life, bas collected a mass of local 
traditions now fast dying from the mémo- 
ries of the inhabitants, and, upon those 
traditions, arranged in chronological or- 
der, and sligbtly sketched in outline, he 
has constructed no fewer than twenty 
taies, most of which wiU afibrd to tbe 



reader a fair portion of very pleasant ré- 
création. To speak alliteratively, the 
lovers of legendary lore wiU fînd this 
book an agreeable and even valuable ac- 
quisition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We do not often meet with a better 
parlour-window book than Personal and 
Literary Memorials, by the author [[3fr. 
Best^ of ' Four Years in France,' ' Italy 
as it is/ SçcJ* We could willingly luxu- 
riate tbrougb it for a page or two, were 
it not that it has been mercilessly ran- 
sacked by the uewspapers, which bave 
appropriated ail the good things it con- 
tains, and a great manj of the bad ones. 
Mr. Best, it will be recollected, has long 
been a couvert from the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic Faith. He b a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and, evidently, a very 
amiablé man : on ail points, but that of 
religion, he is as libéral, as bland, and as 
benevolent as possible ; but, on that par- 
ticular point — the différence between the 
two churches — ^he is very tender, very 
sore, and, some bave affirmed, not quite 
sane. On many accounts, however, bis 
book is well entitled to.a glanée: whh 
some originality of thought and imagina- 
tion, it abounds with anecdote, teems 
with collège jokes — some of them not the 
most refined in the world — and contains 

lots of puns," some passably good^ 
others intolerably bad. For the reason 
already assigned, we sball confine our- 
se! v es to the quôtation of an anecdote, 
not new, perhaps, but very striking and 
curions in its nature, and to one or two 
other scraps : — 

While tbe late Edmund Burke was making 
préparation foi the indictment befinre tbe Houae 
of Lords, of Warren Hastings, govemor gênerai 
of India, he was told that a person, who bad long 
resided in the East Indies, but who was then an 
inmate of Bedlam, could supply him with much 
usefiil information. Burke went accordingly to 
Bedlam, was taken to the ceU of the maniac, and 
received from him, in a long, lational, and wdl- 
conducted conversation, tbe results of much and 
varions knowledge and expérience in Indian 
affidrs, and much instruction for the process then 
intended. On leaving the cell, Burke told the 
keeper who attended him, that the poor man he 
bad just visited, was most iniquitously practised 
upon ; for that be was as much in bis sensés as 
man could be. Tbe k^cper assurcd him that 
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there ww sufficient wananty and very good cause 
for bis confinement. Burke, with what a man in 
office once caUed " Irish impetuosity," known 
to be one of Burke*8 characteristics, insisted that 
it was an infàmous aflàir, threatened to make 
the mattcr public, or even bring it before par- 
liament. The keeper tben said, Sir, I sbould 
be sorry for you to leave this bouse under a fidse 
impression : before you do so, be pleased to step 
badc to the poor gentleman's ceD, and ask him 
what be had fin breakikst." Burke oould not 
refuse compliance with a request so reasonable 
and easily perfimned. Pray, Sir," says he, 
to his Indian counsellor, be so obliging as to 
teU me what you had for breakfittt ?** The other, 
immediatdy putting on the wild stare of the 
maniac, cried out Hob-nails, Sir ! It is 
shameiîd to think how they treat us ! They^ 
give us nothing but hob-nails and went on 
with a descant wild*' on the horrors of the 
oookery of Bethlehem HospitaL Burke staid no 
longer than that his departure might not seem 
abrupt ; and, on the advantage of the first pause 
in the talk, wâs glad to make his escape. 



The Abbé Denais, an emigrant priest ftom 
Anjou, talked English better than any foreigner 
I ever knew. He pronounced ih perfèctly well ; 
he observed to me,.moreover, " You bave two 
Ms ; you bave tft in tMt, that, and you bave th 
in tkkk, thm, I shall tell yofi how I surmounted 
the difficulty of pronoundng them, and distin- 
gnishing between them.'* Taking a letter out 
of his pocket, he tore off a very little bit of paper, 
and laying it on the back of his hand, and 
pladng it horizontally in a line with his lips, 
said distinctly, — this, that. He bade me remark 
that the bit of paper did not stir. Then, in like 
manner, emitting the words, — thick, thin, he 
exdaimed, Regardez comme le morceau de 
papier s^envols and was quite delighted with 
the succeas of his experiment. 

In another department of La Belle 
Assemblée, we hâve noticed at considér- 
able length that grand national work, 
now in the course of publication, Grif- 
ûÛiB édition of Cuvier's Animal King- 
4om; a performance which, more than 
any other, must at mce stimulate and 
gratify our increasing love of zoolo- 
gical research. Favouring this spîrit, too, 
the establishments of the Zoological So- 
ciety in the Regent's Park and at King- 
ston, must prove of essential advantage. 
We have before us, also, two publica- 
tions^ which are likely to excite much 
attention in the scientific world : the first 
is a quarto volume of three hundred 



pages, with very fine engravîngs, en- 
titled " Fauna Boreali-Americana ; or, the 
Zooîogy of the Northern Parts of Britieh 
America; by John Richarditon, 3f. 2>., 
F.R,S., F.L.S., â^c,;" the second is "-Zoo- 
logical Researches and Illustrations; or, 
Natural History of Nondescript or imper^ 
fectly knoum Animais ; by John Thompson, 
Esq,, F.L.S^, Surgeon to the Forces; Parts 
/. and II" Dr. Richardson's work, în 
which the writer has been ably assisted 
by Mr. Kirby and Mr. Swainson^ consti- 
tutes a most interesting illustration of the 
zoology of such parts of British America 
as were explored by Captain Franklin's 
expédition, to which, it wîll be recoDect- 
ed, the Dr. was attached, We regret 
our inability to do more than point it out 
to the notice of oiu* readers. 

Mr. Thompson's work is one of a more 
extensive range*— that of the whole ani- 
mal kingdom. At présent, however, his 
attention is bestowed chiefiy upon the 
hitherto little and imperfectly known ma« 
rine invertebrate animais. The plates, 
drawn and etched by Mr. Thompson him« 
self, embrace much variety and mmute- 
ness of détail, and possess great interest. 

To botanists, &c., Loudon's Ency* 
clopedia of Plants; comprising the Descrip^ 
tion, Spécifie Character, Culture, History, 
Applieation in the Arts, and every other cte- 
sirable Particular respecting aU the Plants 
indigenous, cuUivated in, or introduced to 
Britain" must prove invaluable. This 
octavo volume of 1,159 pages, combines 
ail the advantages of a Linnean and Jus- 
sieuan Species Plantarum, an Historia 
Plantarum, a Grammar of Botany, and a 
Dictionary of Botany and Vegetable Cul- 
ture. The wljole is in English ; with the 
synonymes of the more common plants in 
the différent £uropean and other lan- 
guages. The scientific namcs are accen- 
tuated, and their etymologies are ex- 
piained ; and the classes, orders, and bo- 
tanical terms, are illustrated by engrav- 
ings. Figures of nearly ten thousand 
species exemplify several individuals be- 
longing to every genus included in the 
work. The engravings are from draw- 
ings made by Mr. Sowerby ; and the spé- 
cifie characters, &c., are by Mr. Lindley. 
Altogether, this is one of the most com- 
pact, most comprehensive volumes we 
ever saw. 
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Select i^ecrologs; 



ftIR HUUPHREY DAVY, BART., LL-D. ; F.R.S.^ 
M.R.9.A.^ &C. 

Op ail the practical sciences, chemistry 
has, within the last half century, made 
the greatest advances, and its discoveries 
have been of the greatest importance to 
mankind. The names of Black, Caven- 
dîsh, Priestley, Lavoisicr, Galvani, Rom- 
ford, Davy, Brande, &c., form a galaxy, as 
it were, unequalled in splendour. The 
late eminent professor. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, unquestionably possessed a genius 
for chemistry as clear and distinct as that 
of Shakspeare or Milton for poetry — Ra- 
phaël, Rembrandt, or Claude for painting 
— Handel, Haydn, or Mozart fbr music : 
ît burst forth and displayed îtself at times 
and in places when and where it could 
not have been reasonably expected or 
aought for ; and, ultimately, it triumphed 
over every obstacle, took a new and bril- 
liant course of its own, and unveiled to 
the wonder and admiration of man many 
of the profoundest secrets of nature. 

Of an old and respectable family, be- 
lieved to be of Norman descent, Hum- 
phrey Davy was bom at Penzance, in 
Comwall, where his parents had long re- 
sîded, on the 17th of December, 1779. 
His intellectual powers were elicited to a 
considérable extent even in înfancy. He 
wrote verses at the early âge of nine; 
and, as may be seen by the Annual An- 
thology, his boyish ofTerings to the muses 
were continued up to his fîfleenth or six- 
teenth year. Amongst other pièces, he 
"wrote a poem on the Land's End, in 
which he powerfully describes the mag- 
nificence of its convulsed scenery, the 
ceaseless roar of the océan, the wild 
shrieks of the cormorant, and those 
caves, where sleep the haggard spirits 
of the storm." The rudiments of his clas- 
sical éducation young Davy received un- 
der Dr. Cardew, of Truro ; afler which 
he was placed with a respectable well- 
meaning man, a Mr. Tonkin, or Tomp- 
kins, an intimate friend of his maternai 
grandfather, at Penzance, that he might 
acquire a knowledge of the profession of 
a surgeon and apothecary. From his ear- 
liest youth he appears to have indulged 



in lofly aspirations. It was not in thi^ 
station, however, that the boy's faculties 
were to be called forth. It is said that 
instead of attending to the duties of the 
siu-gery, he would be found rambling 
along the sea-shore, and often, like Dc- 
mosthenes, declaiming against the winds 
and waves, in the hope of overcoming a 
defect in his voice, which, though only 
slightiy perceptible, irt mature âge, pro- 
duced in his youth an extremely discor- 
dant efFect. At other times, instead of 
compounding the medicines for his mas- 
ter's patients, he would be making expe- 
riments in the garret ; and, upon one 
occasion, he accidentally produced an 
explosion which excited no slight degrce 
of alarm in the family. The consequenee 
of ail this was, that he was regarded as 
idle and mischievous. " This boy Hum- 
phrey is incorrigible," exdaimed his roas- 
ter, " I plainly. foresee that no good 
awaits him : idleness is the root of ail 
evil." The final resuit was a séparation, 
and this incorrigible" boy was then 
placed as a pupil with Mr. Borlaes, a de- 
scendant from the celebrated Oomish an- 
tiquary of that name.* Under the care 
of this gentieman, who was an excellent 
surgeon, and a man of sound, gênerai, and 
extensive information, it was intended 
that he should prépare himself for gra- 
duating at Edinburgh. At this time Mr. 
Davy was only fifteen. In addition to 
the regular studies of his profession, he 
was fond of natural history; and, residing 
in a part of the island exceedîngly fa- 
vourable to such pursnits, he collected 
many fine mineralogical and geological 
spécimens. AUuding to this period of his 
life. Sir Humphrey once exclaimed to a 
friend, on his shewing him a view of 
BotallackMine,^' How often, when a boy, 
have I wandered about those rocks, in 

• The Rev. William Borlaes, LL.D, and 
F.R.S., Rector of St. Just He was one of the 
fiiends of Pope, whose grotto he adorned with 
spars; and a bene&ctor to the university of 
Oxford, to which he presented many fine spé- 
cimens of fossils. He wrote a Natural History 
of the County of Comwall, an Essay on Corniah 
Ciystals, Observations on the Scilly Idands, &c. 
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•earch afier new minerais, and when 
ûrtd, sat down upon thoee crags, and 
cxerdsed mj fancy in anticipations of 
renown. 

Toung Davy was a philosopher^ or at 
least thought himself so, in more sensés 
of the tenu than one. That he was a boy 
of décision and courage must be allowed 
from the fact of his haring, on receiving 
a bite from a dog, taken his pocket-knife, 
and, without the slightest hésitation, eut 
out the part on the spot He had fre- 
quently declared his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of pain, if the énergies of the mind 
were directed to counteract it. Not un- 
like this, is a notion we bave heard ascrib- 
ed to Godwin and his disciples — that to live 
for eTer, man bas only to call forth his 
powers of yolition. However, it is not 
every hero that is a hero at ail times, and 
under ail circumstances. Young Davy, 
notwithstanding the courage and forti- 
tude which he had displayed, after the 
attack upon him by one of the canine 
species, was soon afterwards, when bitten 
by a fish, heard to roar out most lustily ! 

At what period the characteristic anec- 
dote which we are about to relate occur- 
red bas not been recorded ; but, from the 
nature of the incident upon which it is 
founded, it must bave been soon after, if 
not before, the commencement of Mr. 
Dayy's connection with Mr. Tonkin. A 
Fïench Tessel having been wrecked near 
the Land's End, the surgeon landed, be- 
came acquainted with Humphrey, and, 
in retum for some kind offices, presented 
him with his case of surgical instruments. 
The respective articles were eagerly turn- 
ed out and examined ; not, however, with 
any professional view to their utility, but 
to ascertain how far they might be con- 
vertible to philosophical purposes. A cer- 
tain old-fashioned and clumsy apparatus, 
comprising a pipe, &c., was discovered 
with exultation and seized with avidity, 
and, in the course of an hour, the long 
neglected and unobtrusive machine, 
emerging from its obscurity and insig- 
nificance, was metamorphosed into a very 
important member of a pneumatic engine. 
Indeed, the gênerai range of his chemical 
appliances was at fîrst of the humblest 
description, manufactured by himself out 
of the motley materials — pots and pans, 
phials and gallipots, &c., which fell in 
his way. 



Mr. Davy was no longer " idle" or "in- 
corrigiblew" Under the auspices of Mr. 
Borlaes, he began to extend his views to 
the various combinations, décompositions, 
and re-combinations of nature — to exa- 
mine the différent Systems of philoso- 
phers, ancient and modem — and to fbnn 
théories of his own. In this activity of 
mind, he laid down for himself a course of 
study, which he followed with such per« 
severance, that, by the time he was 
eighteen, he was master of tbe leadmg 
principles of botany, anatomy, and phy- 
siology, the simple mathematics) meta- 
physics, and chemistry — his grand and 
leading favourite. 

The names and discoveries of ail the 
great chembts of Europe were now con- 
stantly ringing in his ears. In particu- 
lar, Lavoisier's new nomenclature of the 
science attracted his notice, and stimu- 
lated him to exertlon. His first original 
experiment is said to bave been for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the 
air contained in the bladders of sea-weed ; 
and he found it to be of a quality which 
enabled the weed to perform the same 
part in the purification of water, that ve- 
getables perform with respect to atmos- 
pheric air. This fact he communicated 
to Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, who had then 
projected the publication of a séries of 
philosophical contributions from the West 
of England, and who was also endeavour- 
ing to establish an institution, the main 
object of which was by dephlogisticated 
air, or oxygen gas, to cure, or at least to 
alleviate the horrors of phthisical disease. 
For the accomplishment of the latter ob- 
ject, not only an extensive apparatus, but 
an able practitioner for its superintendance 
and management was required. A cof- 
respondence ensued, the resuit of which 
was, that Mr. Davy, who was then only 
nineteen, agreed, on condition that he 
should have the entire conduct of tbe 
experiments, to suspend his intention of 
going to Edinburgh, and to assist Dr. 
Beddoes in the prosecution of his scheme. 
He accordingly removed to Bristol, where 
he resided for some time at the Pneumatic 
Institution, at Dowry Square. It was 
long before this, however, that his ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Beddoes commenced. 
If we mistake not, it originated in the 
présentation of an ingenious essay by 
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Mr. Dayjf in which was propounded a 
new themy of light and beat. ^ 

His IfitroductioB alBO to 'Mr. Davies 
Criddy^ now Dayies Gilbert^ Esq., the suo 
cesser of Sir Humphrej^ as Président of 
the Royal Society» took place at an earty^ 
period of his life. We have seen it Aius 
related : — Mr. Gilbert's attention was, 
firom sonie trivial cause, attracted to the 
yoiing chemist» as he was carelessly loung- 
ing over the gâte of his father's house. A 
person in the company of Mr. Gilbert ob- 
served, that the boy in question was 
young Dflvy, who was much attached to 
chemistry. * To chemistry F said Mr. 
Gilbert ; ' if that be the case, I must have 
some couTersation with him.' Mr. Gil- 
bert, possessing a strong perception of 
character, soon discovered ample proofs 
of genius in the youth, and therefore of- 
fered him the use of his library, or any 
other assistance that he might require for 
the pursuit of his studies. Other circum- 
stances occurred, which afterwards con- 
tributed to introduce young Davy to 
notice. Mr. Gregory Watt, who had long 
been an invalid, was recommended by his 
physicians to réside in the west of £ng- 
land ; and he accordingly went to Pen- 
Bance, and lodged with Mrs. Davy. A 
close acquaintance and fricndship ensued. 
Befbre the formation of the Geological 
Society in London, geologists were divided 
into two great parts—Neptunists and 
Plutonists; the one affirming that the 
globe was indebted for its form and ar- 
rangement to the agency of water, the 
edier to that of fire. The Professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge ranged themselves 
under opposite banners ; Dr. Beddoes was 
a violent and uncompromising Plutonist, 
while Professor Hailstone was as decided 
a Neptunist. The rocks of Comwall were 
appealed to as affbrding support to either 
thcory ; and the two Professors, who, 
although adverse in opinion, were united 
in fnendship, determined to proceed toge- 
ther to the fîeld of dispute, each hoping 
that he might thus convict the qther of his 
error. The geological combatants arrived 
at Penzance, and Davy became known to 
them through the médium of Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Watt was also enthusiastic in his 
praise." 

At Bristol, Mr. Davy pursued his che- 
mical studies with unreroitting assiduity. 
No. 60.— fW. X. 



Occasionally assisted by his fnend, Mn 
W. Clayfield, he discovered the respira-i 
bility of the nitrous oxide. To Mr. Clay- 
field, Mr. Davy was indebted for the in- 
vention of a mercurial air-holder, by 
which he was enabled to collect and 
measure the various gases submitted to 
examination. The resuit of his experi- 
ments was given in a volume entitled 
'^'Hesearches, Chemical and Philosophical^ 
chieily conceming Nitrous Oxide and its 
Respiration; by Humphrey Davy, Su- 
perintendant of the Médical Pneumatic 
Institution." By this time, Davy was 
considered a very extraordinary young 
man. The work just mentioned intro- 
duced him to the notice of Count Rum- 
ford, who had lately retumed to England, 
and become one of the patrons and pro- 
moters of the new school of expérimental 
philosophy. This was an important event 
for him ; as, through the interest of the 
Count, he was elected Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Royal Institution. Dr. 
Young, the nephew of Dr. Brocklesby, 
was his predecessor in that office. 

Mr. Davy thus found himself suddenly 
transported into a new world ; he was in' 
the focus of philosophical information and 
resources of ali kinds ; at the Institution 
he possessed more extensive means of 
electrical and chemical experiment than, 
perhaps, had ever before been collected 
under one roof ; and, as it bas been justly 
observed, he was " surrounded by an 
aristocracy of intellect as well as of rank; 
by the flowers of genius, the élite of 
fashion, and the beau ty of England, whose* 
very respirations were suspended in their 
eagemess to catch his novel and satisfac- 
tory elucidations of the mysteries of na-- 
ture ! We admit that his vanity was ex- 
cited by such extraordinary démonstra- 
tions of dévotion ; that he lost that sim- 
plicity which constituted the charm of his 
character, and assumed the garb and airs 
of a man of fashion. Can we wonder if, 
under such circumstances, the robe should 
not have always fallen in graceful drape- 
ries? But the charms of the ball-room 
did not allure him from the pursuits of 
the laboratory. He had a capacity for 
both, and his dévotions to Terpsicbore did 
not interfère with the rights of Minerva. 
So popular did he become, under the 
auspices of the Duchess of Gordon, and 
« S 
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other leaders of fashion^ that their ioiréeê 
were considered incomplète without hîs 
présence ; and yet the crowds that re- 
paired to the Institution in the moming 
were, day after day, gratified by newly- 
devised and instructive experiments, per- 
formed with the utmost address, and 
explained in language at once the most 
intelligible and the most éloquent. He 
brought down science from those heights 
which were before only accessible to a 
few, and placed it within the reach of 
ail. He divested the goddess of ail her 
severity of aspect^ and represented her as 
attired by the Grâces. It may be said^ 
and indeed it has been alluded to by some 
modem Zoilus, who has sought only to 
discover the defects of Davy, that his 
style was too ilorid and imaginative for 
coramunicating the plain lessons of truth. 
We admit that Minerva, like the statue of 
a Lysippus, may be spoiled by gilding ; 
but circumstances must be allowed to 
modify the acceptation of ail such gênerai 
propositions. Let us consider the class of 
persons to whom Davy addressed himself. 
Were they students> prepared to toil with 
System atic précision in order to obtain 
knowledge, as a matter of necessity ? No, 
they were coroposed of the gay and the 
idle, who could only be tempted to admit 
instruction by the prospect of receiving 
pleasure. It has been well observed, that 
necessity alone can urge the traveller over 
barren tracks and snow-topt mountains, 
while he treads with rapture along the 
fertile vales of those happier climes where 
every breeze is perfume and every scène 
a picture. But in speaking of Davy's 
lectures^ as mere spécimens of happy 
oratory, we do injustice to the philoso- 
pher; had he merely added the festoon 
and the Corinthian foliage to a temple 
built by other hands, he might not have 
merited any other eulogium ; but the édi- 
fice was his own — he brought the stone 
from the quarry, formed it into a regular 
pile, and then with his mastcrly cliîsel 
added to its strength beauty, and to its 
utility grâce." 

About two years after his fortunate and 
happy introduction to the Royal Institu- 
tion, Mr. Davy was electçd Professer of 
Chemistry to the Board of Agriculture. 
In the year 1808, he delivered a course 
of lectures before that body, shewing the 



dependence of agriculture on chemistry. 
Thèse lectures he continued to deliTer 
every successive session for ten years, 
modifying and extending their vicws from 
time to time, as the progress of chemical 
dîscovery might require. At the request. 
of the Président and Members of .the 
Board, thèse discourses were given to the 
world in the year 1813; and they are 
universaUy regarded as the only complète 
work we possess on the subject of agricul- 
tural chemistry. Such, however, has been 
the astonishing advancement of chemical 
science, that, were a new édition of theae 
lectures to be called for, much fresh and 
important matter might be either incor- 
porated with the text, or appended in the 
form of notes. 

Mr. Davy, now in habits of întimacy 
with most of his scientific and literary 
countrymen, and in correspondence with 
the principal chemists in every part of 
£urope, was, in 1803, elected a member 
of the Royal Society ; in 1805, a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy ; and, in 
1806, he was appointed to the ofiice of 
Secretary of the Royal Society. 

For some years, he had been diligently 
employed in making expérimenta with the 
galvanic battery ; and, in 1806, when hé 
delivered his first Bakerian Lecture* to die 
Royal Society, he began to communicate 
the resuit of his labours. This lecture re- 
lated to certain newly-discovered chemical 
agencies of electricity. Justly considered 
as a model for philosophical research, 
it was followed by another in 1807, the 
subject of which was "Some New Phe- 
nomena of Chemical Changes produced by 
Electricity, particularly the Décomposition 
of the Fixed Alkalies, and the Exhibition 
of New Substances, which coustitute their 
Bases, and on the General Nature of 
Alkaline Bodies." Here it was shewn, 
for the first time by experiment, that the 
fixed alkalies are compounds of oxygen 
and metallic bases. 



• This lecture was founded by Henry Baker, 
a native of London, and originally a bookseUer. 
He married a daughtcr of the celebrated Daniel 
Defoe. Devoted to Ilterature and science, he 
was the author of several able and nsefîil works. 
He obtained from the Royal Society a gold me- 
dalin 1740; and dled in 1744, at the âge of 
seventy, having bequeathed £100. for an ana- 
tomical or chemical lecture. 
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For the invention of a eudiometer^ the 
prize of the French Institute waij in 1810, 
awarded to Mr. Davy ; and, four years 
afterwards, he was elected a Corresponding 
Member of that body. 

In 1812, Mr. Davy — the first person on 
whom His Royal Highn^s conferred that 
dignity — had the honour of being knighted 
by our présent sovereign, then Prince 
Regent. A few days af^rwards. Sir 
Humphrey raarried a lady of large fortune, 
—Jane, daughter and heiress of Charles 
Kerr, £sq., and relict of Shuckburgh A. 
Apreece, £sq., eldest son of Thomas 
Apreece, Bart. 

In 1814, Sir Humphrey Davy waselect^ 
ed a Vice-Président of Âe Royal Institu- 
tion. His next discovery was of far more 
importance to humanity than any that he 
had previously made. The loss of life, 
from the explosion of fire-damp in mines, 
had long been a source of melancholy 
reflection. A committee was formed at 
Sunderland, in 18^5, to investigate and 
ascertain the cause of explosion, and, if 
possible, to insure its prévention. Sir 
Humphrey's assistance having been re- 
quested, he explored the principal col- 
lieries in the north of England, undertook 
a séries of experiments on the nature of 
the explosive gas, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in producing the safety-lamp. This 
the coal-owners of the Tyne and Wear 
considered to be an invention of immense 
advantage to the préservation of life, and 
consequenUy presented Sir Humphrey 
with a service of plate, worth £2,000. By 
more récent discoveries, the efficacy of the 
safety-lamp bas since, irom time to time, 
been much increased ; yet, very lately, 
we bave seen its merits grossly impugned. 

In 1817, Sir Humphrey was elected one 
of the Associates of the Royal Academy. 
In 1818 and 1819, he visited Italy, where 
he analyzed the colours used by the an- 
cients, and examined the Herculaneum 
manuscripts ; respecting which he ex- 
pressed his opinion that they were not 
completely carbonised, but only cemented 
together by a substance chemically form- 
ed in the course of years. For that sub- 
stance, he invented a solvent ; but out of 
nearly thirteen hundred manuscripts, not 
more than from thiity to a hundred offer- 
ed any probability of success in the 
attempt to unrol them. 



On the 20th of October, 1818, during 
his continental sqjoum, Sir Humphrey 
Davy was, in considération of his scien^ 
tific searches and discoveries, created a 
Baronet Further honours awaited him 
upon his retum to England, in 1820. By the 
death of Sir Joseph Banks, on the 19th of 
June, in that year, the chair of Président 
of the Royal Academy had become va- 
cant Sir Humphrey Davy and Dr. Wol- 
laston were regarded as the persons most 
proper to fill it ; but Dr. WoUaston re- 
fîised to oppose his friend; and, though 
an attempt was made in favour of Lord 
Colchester, Sir Humphrey was elected 
by a majority of nearly 200 to 13. 

During a period of five-and-twenty 
years. Sir Humphrey Davy was an able 
contributor to the " Transactions" of the 
Royal Society ; and, imtil about two 
years and a half since, he continued to 
fill the high and honourable office of Pré- 
sident of that Institution. Finding a 
change of scène and climate necessary for 
his health, he then resigned ; and, after 
the Chair had been some time vacant, 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.P., was first pro- 
visionaUy, and afterwards permanenUy, 
elected as his successor. 

Accompanied by his lady. Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy remained abroad until the 
period of his decease, which occiured at 
Greneva, on the moming of the SOth 
of May, 1829. His health had never 
permanentiy improved; but, though he 
was in a state of great sufiering on his 
arrivai at Geneva, only the day before the 
fatal event occurred, he was not thought 
to be in immédiate danger. It was by an 
attack of apoplexy, that his valnable life 
was suddenly terminated. From thé most 
distinguished individuals of the place, 
Lady Davy received every possible atten- 
tion that her afflicted state demanded. 
Mons. Condolle, the eminent botanist, 
took charge of ail the détails of the înter- 
ment; and the remains of Sir Humphrey 
were accompanied to the burying-ground 
by the Government of the Canton, the 
Academy of Geneva, the Consistory of the 
Genevan Church, the Societies of Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, and History, and 
nearly ail the English résidents in the city. 
The English service was performed by the 
Rev. John Magees, of Queen'a Collège, 
and the Rev. Mr. Burgess* 
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LADT BARHAM. 

Died^ on the 4th of last October^ at 
Barham Court*^ in Kent, Arabella^ the 
beloYed wife of the Right Honourable 
Lord Barham. This exemplary and much 
lamented lady was the daug^ter of Sir 
James Hamljn WiUiamst, of Clovelly, 
North Devon; being one of a family, of 
whom it may well be said, that ^'the 
sons were right noble, and the daughters 
Tirtuous as fair!" Thus honouring, in 
the most essential point of resemblance, 
the parents from whom they sprung— a 
father^ living amongst his tenantry in the 
good old fasbioned style ; making his pa- 
trimonial hall his home; and dispersing 
the kindly influence of just and libéral 
landlord, throughout an extensive neigh- 
bourhood — a mother, whose well-remem- 
bered grâces in brilliant society have 
been long ecllpsed by the genuine lustre 
of her domestic virtues. Of such parents 
the late Lady Barham received the bias 
of her exemplary character. The race 
began rightly ; continued so, with a part- 
ner worthy of her ; and we shall not say 
too much^ if we add, in Christian hope^ 



* Thi$ beautiful hm\]y seat (which is ritu- 
ated within a ièw miks of Alaidstone, in Kent) 
bas long been celebrated on account of the wor^ 
thies who have possessed it, and of otheis who 
assembled there. Under its roof^ the fintt plan for 
the Ab<^tion of the Slave Tiade was laid ; and 
other scheœes for spreading the cause of bene- 
volence, and the glory of England^ to the most 
distant shores* Lord Barham (the ever-revered 
First Lord of the Admiralty of that name) was 
grand&ther to the présent Lord Barham ; and 
bas bequeathed the same dispositions to his 
bouse. Lord Barham is brother to three oma- 
ments, and, it may be said, able supporters of 
die Christian church ; namdy, the Bon. and Rer. 
Gérard Noël ; the Hon. and Rer. Francis Noël ; 
and the Hon. and Rev. Berkeley NoeL 

•f The worthy baronet dérives his double 
name from two noble properties ; that of Ham- 
lyn, firom his patrimony of Cloyelly, in North 
Bevon ; and that of Williams, from his subsé- 
quent inheritance of Edwinsford, in Cannar- 
tbenshire, South Wales. His lady was one of 
three co-heiresses ; the eldest being the présent 
Conntess of Stradbroke ; the second married Sir 
Thomas Oooch, Bart. ; and the third, as said 
above, became the wife of Sir James Ham!^ 
Williams. AU thèse bulles have large &mihes; 
and the ddest daugfater of the last il the la- 
mented subject of the présent notice. 



that no doubt can be entertained of her 
having won the prize — the Christian't 
crown! 

Young and lovdy, ahe was what tfao 
inspired page describes at the perfectioo 
of the female character — " Her pricc is 
far above nibies. The heart of her hui- 
band can safely trust her. She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom ; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. She 
looketh well to the ways of her houiep 
hoki ; and eateth not the bread of Tanity. 
Her children arise up, and call her biess* 
ed ; and her husband also^ he ahall praise 
her. Many daughters have done Turtu- 
ously, but thou excellett them ail !" 

No one could enter Barham Ceurt^ 
where she was mistress^ without feeling 
" it is good for me to be in this place." 
Simple piety^ and unoatentatioua diarity 
to every créature that needed pity or as- 
sistance, reigned there without a clood. 
She presided over ail, with her whde 
soul in every benevolent action ; in erery 
duty to her lord ; in every maternai ten- 
demess to her children ; in her gentle 
rule over her servants ; in her social kînd- 
nesses to her ûriends and guests. The 
smile of a happy, heaven-directed grate- 
fiil heart, ever dwelt upon her lips ; for ia 
her, religion wore no gloom ; it was indeed 
"the beauty of holiness !" While, swectly 
meek, she seemed to consider herself ra- 
ther the handmaid, than, as she realiy 
was> the reverenced mistress of every sor- 
rounding bosom. Such was the late Lady 
Barham. Such, indeed, she ia to the 
minds of ail who knew her ; existing still 
to them in the power of her example ; 
and her memory, must ever stand her 
own bright monument, before the future 
descendants of her family. 

THE EARL OF HARRINGTON. 

The Right Honourable Charies Stan- 
hope, £arl of Harrington, Viacount Feter- 
sham, and Baron Harrington — Captain, 
Govemor> and Constable of Windsor 
Castle — a General in the Army^ and 
Colonel of the First Régiment of Liie 
Guards> G. C. H. — descended from Sir 
John Stanhope, of £lvaston, in the coun- 
ty of Derby, half brother of Philip^ fint 
Earl pf Chesterfield. Of William Stan- 
hope^ first Earl of Harrington (so created 
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in 1749) great grandson of Sir John Stan- 
hope, the Rev. Archdeacon Coxe, in his 
Mémoire of Sir Robert Walpole (Vol. I. 
page 380) has given a full and very in- 
teresting account His Lordship's son, 
William, the second Earl, married, in 
1746, the Lady Caroline Fitzroy, eldest 
daughter of Charles, second Duke of 
Grafton, by whom he had a family of 
seven children. Of thèse, Charles, the siib- 
jeet of the présent memoir, was the fifth. 

His Lordship was bom on the 80th of 
March, 1753, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury he may be said to have indefatigably 
and honourably exerted himself in the 
service of his country, and to have cn- 
joyed, for an equal period, the most gra- 
tifying maries of favour from the late and 
the présent King, and from other branches 
of the royal family. 

Educated for the profession of arms, 
his Lordship, then Viscount Petersham, 
obtained an Ënsigncy, with the rank of 
Lieutenant, m the Coldstream Régiment 
of Guards, on the 3d of November, 1769; 
and, on the 20th of July, 1773, he was 
promoted to a company in the 29th Régi- 
ment of Foot Early in 1776, he ex- 
changed his light company for the grena- 
dier company of the same régiment In 
the month of February, he embarked in 
his régiment at Chatham, for Québec ; he 
sérved the campaigns of 1776 and 1777, 
in America ; and was présent in the dif- 
férent engagements with the northem 
army, particularly at the battle of Bun- 
ker's Hill. During the active campaign 
of 1777, his Lordship acted as an aide-de- 
camp to General Burgoyne, by whom his 
services, in that arduous capacity^ were 
noticed in terms of high praise. Lord 
Petersham, indeed, was on the most in- 
timate footing with ail the gênerai and 
other officers, particularly General Briga- 
dier Fraser, who often declared that he 
would be one of the first ofScers in the 
British army. After the disastrous issue 
of the campaign, his Lordship was sent to 
England with General Burgoyne's dis- 
patches, by the way of New York ; and, 
subsequently, he imderwent a long exa- 
mination before the House of Commons, 
respecting the surrender of the army at 
Saratoga. 

On the 16th of January, 1778, soon 
aiter his arrivai in London^ Lord Peter- 



sham was appointed Lieut-Colonel in the 
third régiment of Foot Guards. 

His Lordship's îàther dying on the Ist 
of April, 1779, he succeeded to the family 
titlc and estâtes ; and, on the «2d of May 
following, he married Jane, daughter and 
co-heiress (with her sister Seymour, re- 
Uct of Sir Philip Worsley, Bart) of Sir 
John Fleming, of Brompton Park, in the 
county of Middlesex, Bart.* 

In 1780, when our West Indian pos- 
sessions were menaced by an attack from 
the French, the Earl of Harrington raîsed 
the 85th Régiment of Infantry, to which 
he was appointed Lieut-Colonel Com- 
mandant, on the 30th of August, in that 
year. He embarked with his regiment for 
Jamaica, and was soon after wards pro- 
moted to the provisional rank of Brigadier 
General, with the command of the flank 
companies of ail the regiments on the island. 

The 85th Regiment, one of the finest 
corps ever landed on any of our tropical 
islands, had suffered so much from the 
climate, as, in twelve months, to be to- 
tally inefficient ; and his Lordship's health, 
from his great military exertions, being 
impaired, he retumed to England, ac- 
companled by Lady Harrington, who had 
insisted on sharing the fortunes of her 
husband amidst the dangers of the sea, 
the périls of war, and the unhealthfulness 
of the West Indies. The remains, or 
skeleton of the 85th Regiment were em- 
barked on board the crippled ships taken 
by Lord Rodney in his mémorable action 

* By this Uidy, who died on the 3d of Febru- 
«7, 1824, the Earl of Harrington had ten chil- 
dren: — 1. Charles, his 'successor, a Cobnel in 
the army, bom in 1781 ;— 2. Lincohi Edward 
Robert, C.B., Lieut—Colond in the army, and 
Lieiit..Colonel of the 17th Regiment of Dra^ 
goons, bom in 1782 3. Anna Maria, bom in 
1783, mamed, in 1808, Francis, Marquess of 
Tavistock, eldest son of John, Duke of Bedibrd; 
—4. Lester Fitzgerald Charles, a Lieut..Co]onel 
in the army, bom in 1784 6. Fitxroy Henry 
Richard, in holy orders, Hector of Catton, in the 
county of York, bom in 1787, married, in 1808, 
Carolme, daughter of the Hon. Charles Wynd. 
ham 6. Francis Charles, bom in 1788, mar- 
ried Hannah, daughter of Wilson, of Col- 
lège Green, Dublin, Esq. ;— 7. Henry William, 
bom in 1790 ; — 8. Caroline Anne, bom in 1791 ; 
— 9. Charlotte Augusta, bom in 1792, married, 
in 1818, Augustus Frederick, Dukè of Leinster ; 
— 10. Aogustut, bom in 1794. 
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of the I2th of Aprîl> 1782, and many of 
them perished. 

On his Lordship's return to England, 
he was honoured by a most gracîous ré- 
ception from his late Majesty, who was 
pleased to nominate him one of his Aides- 
de-camp ; an appointment which gave 
him (November 92, 1782) the rank of 
Colonel in the army. In conséquence of 
the death of Lieut.-Gen. Calcraft, of the 
65th foot, the command of that régiment 
was presented to that gentleman, on the 
ISth of March, 1783. His Lordshîp îm- 
roediately embarked with it for Ireland, 
his amiable consort still accompanying 
him. At Dublin, where hc enjoyed the 
fuU confidence of the Duke of Rutland, 
then Lord Lieutenant, he had the com- 
mand of the garrison. 

It was about this period that Lieut.- 
Gen. David Dundas, then Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the Irish army, was desirous of 
bringing forward the System of tactics, 
which a few years àfterwards was, by 
his Majesty's orders, implicitly adopted 
by every régiment in the service. By 
Lord Harrington, whose knowledge of the 
military art was inferior to none of his 
standing, it was highly approved; and 
immediately, with the Duke of Rutland's 
sanction, it was most successfully tried 
with the 65th. 

In 1785, that régiment being ordered 
to America, the Earl of Harrington ob- 
tained his Majesty's permission to retum 
to England, where, for the first time, 
since the commencement of his military 
career, he was allowed to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of leisure and the sweets of a 
domestic life. He passed a few months 
of the winter in London, but spent the 
greatest portion of his time at Ëlvaston, 
where, possessing one of the most valu- 
able military libraries in the kingdoro, he 
was enabled to pursue the study of his 
profession. 

During his Lordshp's retirement, a cir- 
cumstance, highly flattering to his cha- 
racter, occurred. On the death of Lient. 
Gen. Evelyn, Colonel of the 29th Régi- 
ment, the Earl of Harrington had ex- 
pressed a wish to succeed to the Colonelcy 
of that régiment. The appointment, how- 
ever, had been prevîously given to Lieut- 
Gen. Tryon. The death of that officer 
having occasioned a second vacancy, an 



express was immediately sent by the 
Secretary at War to Lord Harrington, at 
Elvaston, notifying, that his Majesty, 
bearing in recoUection the former wish of 
his Lordship, had appointed him to the 
régiment A few weeks after his ap- 
pointment, which took place on the 28th 
of January, 1788, the Earl went down to 
Worcester to see his régiment, then lately 
retumed from America. The joyful meet- 
ing between him and his old friends was 
eminently gratifying and honourable to 
ail parties. 

Wliile Lord Harrington enjoyed tfce 
command of this régiment, the nation 
was happily in a state of peace. Many op- 
portunities, however, occurred, in which 
his Lordship's talents and exertions were 
advantageously displayed. For its steady 
discipline, and regîdar conduct, at Chel- 
tenham and at Windsor, where it was 
stationed during the King's résidence at 
those places, his régiment was honoured 
by the peculiar commendation of his 
Migesty. At Windsor the 29th was con- 
tinued in garrison for three years ; a cir- 
cumstance of note, as no régiment had 
erer remained so long on that duty. 

On the 5th of December, 1792, his 
Majesty was pleased to confer an addi- 
tional mark of his regard upon Lord Har- 
rington, by appointing him Colonel of the 
Ist Régiment of Life Guards, with the 
gold stick. At the promotion of gênerai 
officers, on the 12th of October, 1793, his 
Lordship was made a Major-General. 
During his active campaignt on the con- 
tinent, his Lordship applied to the King 
for permission to serve with his régiment 
under His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York ; but, his appointment of gold-stick 
rendered a compliance with this wish im- 
practicable. He was dispatched to the 
Duke, however, on a private mission of 
some importance. 

On the Ist of January, 1798, the Earl 
of Harrington was promoted to the rank 
of Lieut-General ; and, on the 25th of 
September, 1803, to that of General. 
Whilst Lieut-General, he was, for a short 
time, on the staff of Great Britain ; sub- 
sequently, he had a command in the Lon- 
don district ; and, in 1807, he was sent for 
a time to Ireland as Commander-ln-chief. 

In the year 1806, the Earl of Harring- 
ton was sent to Berlin, for the purpoae 
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of arranging a treaty with the King of 
Prussia ; but the object of his mission 
was defeated by the battle of Austerlitz. 

His Lordsbip, who had previously been 
inade a Privy Councillor, was, on the 
llth of April> 1812^ appointed Governor 
and Constabie of Windsor Castle. 

The Eari of Harrington was honoured 
with the particular firiendship of the iate 
Duke of York, who, it bas been confi- 
dently said, paid great déférence to his 
opinion in military affairs. The sword, 
adopted by the Royal Duke in the Cold- 
stream Guards, and aflerwards, by His 
M^esty's orders, in ail régiments, was 
first introduced by Lord Harrington, who, 
with référence to dress, appointments, and 
ail the gênerai economy of a régiment, stood 
unrivalled. 

Lord Harrington was honoured with 
the cordial partiality of ail the Royal 
Family ; and, with his Countess — who 
was many years Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber to the late Queen Charlotte, and in 
great favour with her Majesty— he was 
constantly at ail the private parties at the 
Queen's house. In private life Lord and 
Lady Harrington presented a noble in- 
stance of domestic happiness— examples 
of conjugal and parental yirtue. £ven 
since the lamented decease of her Lady- 
ship, the résidence of the noble Lord ap- 
pears to bave been the very centre of 
fashionable and intellectual enjoyment 
It is thus noticed by a writer in the Court 
Journal, only a week after the Earl's 
death : — 

Poor Lord Harrington ! His loss wiD be 
mucb felt Elvaston I hâve always thought one 
of the curiosities of the 19th century ; not the 
house itself, but the way in whidi it was in. 
habited. You have been there, and cannot hâve 
fbrgotten the large room where the whole fàmily 
were assembled : there they break&sted : there the 
ladies woilced, while Fitz saog, as he only could 
ûng— there they dined, and there the evenings 
flew away — and there it was (if you bave forgot- 
ten it, I have not) that the £air Fanny Stanhope 
was " the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes." It 
was the point de réunion of the whole &mily ; 
and, eccentric though they were, and each un- 
like eyery other in any thing but name, they 
were ail dever, good-humoured, and agreeable 
— from the vénérable Earl to the fidrest Fanny. 
As ftc Harrington House, there is a magie in 
the very name ! What should we do without 
Harrington House ? Where would be then our 
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charades, our tableaux, aod.our private theatri- 
cals ? There is not a house in London I would 
not rather see dosed than Harrington; Hert- 
ibrd, Lansdowne, Hddemesse, Chandos, Nor- 
thumberland, nay, even Devonsbire itself could 
be better spared than that house in the Stable 
Yard. There was more ease there, more real 
amusement, more /un in that house than in any 
other that I know ; and in the sameness of our 
insipidity, such things were the more valuable. 

The Earl of Harrington closed his long 
and yaluable life at Brighton, on the 
moming of Tuesday, the lâth of Septem- 
ber. His Lordship bas been succeeded 
in his offices of Governor and Constabie 
of Windsor, by the Most Noble the Mar- 
quess of Conyngham. 

THE EABL OP BVCHA17. 

Sir James Stewart, second son of Sir 
James Stewart, called the Black Knight of 
Lorn, of royal descent, was raised to the 
dignity of the peerage by the title of Earl 
of Buchan, Lord Auchterhouse, &c. in the 
year 1469. The earldom came into the 
family of Erskine — a family whkh, in very 
early times, possessed thelands, barony, 
and castle of Erskine, a beautiful seat on 
the banks of the Clyde — with Mary Doug- 
las, Countess of Buchan, grand daughter 
of the Hon. Robert Douglas, by Christian 
Stewart, who married Sir James Erskine, 
Knt, eldest son, by his second wife, of 
John, the seventh Earl of Marr. 

Thus David Stewart Erskine, eleventh 
Earl of Buchan, Lord Auchterhouse, and 
Lord Cardross, of the county of Stirling, 
was the représentative of a younger brancfa 
of the Erskines, Earls of Marr, whose wîs- 
dom and virtues recommended them for a 
séries of générations to the honourable 
and confidential office of tutors to the an- 
cient kings of Scotland. Of this noble- 
man, who was bom on the Ist of June, 
1742, it was well observed that " if the 
love of freedom and the love of literature — 
if eminent proficiency in the fine arts, and 
aneager fondness to patronize the same 
proflciency in others — if classical and 
patriotic enthusiasm, associated with not 
a few of the most amiable and respectable 
moral virtues, are calculated to recom- 
mend any man to the esteem and praise 
of his contemporaries— David, Earl of 
Buchan, could not fail of obtainûig the 
highest approbation." 
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At the Univertity of Glasgow, thu noble- 
nan, tben Lord Cardross, applied with 
ardent and âuccessful diligence, to the 
studj of the daMÎcs ; and, under the aus- 
pices of Robert Foulis, a celebrated 
teacher of hîs day, he devoted bis hours 
of relaxation froro science and literature to 
the arts of drawing, designing, etching, 
and engraying. Still, as Lord Cardross, he 
coromenced bis political career under the 
late Earl of Chatham. Succeeding, on the 
death of bis father, in 1767, to the beredi- 
tary estâtes and bonours of his family, he, 
from that moment, erinced a gênerons 
ambition to maintain and exalt, by bis 
Personal exertions, the dignity of the 
Scottish peerage, and the name of Ers- 
kine. Here is a striking instance of his 
spirited, independent, and uncompromis- 
ing character. The king's ministers had 
long been accustomed at each new élec- 
tion, to transmit to every peer of Scotland, 
a list of the names of sixteen of his fellow 
peers, for whom he was required to give 
bis vote, in the choice of the members 
who should represent the nobles of Scot- 
land in the British parliament; and to 
this humiliating usurpation, the descen- 
dants of the most illustrious names had 
accustomed tbemselves tamely to submit 
The Earl of Buchan, with the spirit of 
an ancient baron, took an early opportu- 
nity of declaring, that the Secretary of 
State who should insuit him with such an 
application, should wash away the affront 
with his blood." It is important to add 
that this proved the death-blow to a most 
offensive practice. 

The Earl of Buchan married, in 1771, 
Margaret, daughter of William Fraser, 
of Fraserfield, Esq. ; but, by that lady, 
who died in 1809, he had no issue. His 
lordship appears to bave had little taste for 
the harassing pursuits of public life ; but, 
aware that the fortunes of his family had 
been, from différent causes, eo much im- 
paired, that they could no longer afford 
an anaual income sufficiently ample to 
support its dignities with due splendour, 
and to enable him to gratify ail the gene- 
rous wishes of a munificent spirit, he re- 
solved upon a rigid and bénéficiai plan of 
economy. On the éducation of his bro- 
thers, too-^Henry, the Lord Adrocate, 
and Thomas, afterwards Lord Erskine — 



he eamestly bettowed that care whidi wat 
to be elpected from the kindnesi tnd 
vigilance not merely of a relation, batof 
a prudent and afifèctionate parent 

His lordship's economy, bowever, nerer 
rendered him parsimonious or selfish^or 
prevented him from extending his vab- 
able patronage to literature and the arts. 
Finding the study of Scottiah antiquitiet 
to bave been greatly neglected, it wat 
chiefly through his exertions that the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries at Edinburgfa wtt 
founded. The High School of Edinbnrgh, 
too, was one of the spécial objecta of fais 
attention. By firequent visits to that senà- 
nary, he sought every opportunity of re- 
commending to public notice the skill and 
attention of the teachers, as weli as the 
proficiency of the pupils. His lordship 
also bestowed an annual premium upon 
the successful competitor in a disputation 
amongst the students at the University of 
Aberdeen. 

Aspiring to crown the memory of his 
Illustrious countryman. Lord Napier, of 
Mercheston, his Lordship, in 1790, pub- 
lished a well written biographical memoû- 
of that nobleman. In cox\junction with 
Dr. Minto, he also publisbed Essays on 
the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and Thomson, the poet, in 1792. 
Excepting thèse labours, and a Speech 
which Lord Buchan had intended to de- 
liver at the meeting of the peers of Scot- 
land, in 1780, his lordship's pen gave but 
little to the world. His admiration of 
Thomson led him to institute an annual 
festive commémoration in his honour, at 
Ednam, the scène of the poet's birth. To 
the scholar and the artist he was ever a 
ready friend ; as nnkerton, the historian 
and antiquary — ^Bums, the poet—Barry, 
the painter — ^Tytler, the translator of Cal- 
limachus — and many others, could in their 
day bave testified. 

The Earl of Buchan was a stamich 
Whig, and an enthusiastic admirer of the 
French révolution, till the spirit of free- 
dom yielded to licentiousness, and expired 
in blood. 

Lord Buchan died at his seat of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, in Roxburgbshire, in the 
month of April last He was succeeded 
by his nephew, Henry David, the son of 
bis next brotber, Henry. 
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XHyerthnento, wlth Haik, the Bowiy Christ 

Choicii BeDs, by Mis. BfOls, 284. 
RecoQectioos of Swit«riand, by T. Valcntinc, 

284. 

M»§Uth Tkêoineali S'-Thù King*s Theatie, 
39^85,132;-.TheWinter Théâtres, 80;— 
H^ma^ 40, 86, 132, 177H-Mr. Phil- 
Ups's heemm op Sluging. 40;— En^ 
Open Houae, 86, 133, 178 ;— Dnuy Lane, 
225, 284 f*-X>ovflnt Chtfden, 226, 286;— 
Adel|aii,227,^ 

FimêAHê' EMMUiêmi, ^ .-—Royal Academy, 
41^-Bittl8h iMtitotioB, 41, 87, 134;— 
Sedsty of Biitish Artists, 42 ;— Painters in 
Water Coloois, 42; — Tunier*s Drawings, 
42;— The Diorama, 88 ^The Cosmorama, 
88 

Fine ArU^ PubUeathnty 4^. *— Portrait of the 
King, 135;— Oreat Britain fflnstiated, 135; 
—The Wintcr's Wreath, 178 ;— Howard's 
Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare, 170, 287; 
..Hhistrationsof Nàtural History, 170 ;— Na- 
tional Portraits, 227 ;— Brltton's Picturcsque 
Antiqnities, 287 

Mikoïges qf the Manth T'-.The Royal Ban- 
quet, 43;— Parrots, 43^-.Thin Legs, 43 ;— 
Anodyne Paste for stopping Carious Teeth, 
43 v--Eaa de Cologne, 43 ;— ^ Ghost Story, 
43;— Animal Magnetism, 44;— Lares and 
Pénates, 44;— A New Religion, 44;— Don 



Pedro, 44 ;— Voltaire and Madame de Gou- 
verné, 80 ;— Franklin's Grave, 80;— Mar- 
riage, an Epigram, 80 ;— Bblingbroke*s Phi- 
kMophy, 80;-7Shep&erd8* Watdi Dogs, 80 ; 
— FiT'g'*'»!' Dogs and thcir Countrymeo, 80 ; 
—Suicides at Paris, 80 ;— A Turkish Beaoty, 
80;— Hindoo Widows, 00 ;— Apostrophe to 
aSwordjOO;— A Group of Orientais, 00;— 
The King's Blrtbday, 135 ;— The MonAly 
Mwg««<ng, 135;— The Wild Peaoo^ 135; 
— Autographs, 135 ^-Sir Humphrey Dary, 
135;— Lady Mofgan, 136;— Lusua Natm», 
136 ;— Pleasnres of Imaglnarion, 136 ^-Ac- 
compUshmentsof dden Times, 186$— Code- 
fighting, 136; — Portrait Painring, 136 ^- 
The Life of Trees, 137 ;— Varieties hi Hié^i 
Life, &c, 180,228,288v-Culiaary P^, 
180 ;— Circular of Advertiscments, 181;— 
The Grand Signior, 181 ;— Portrait of Mah- 
moud IL, 181 ;— A Good Custwmer, 181 ;— 
Phrcnology in the Moon, 182 ;— The Royal 
Family of Austria, 228;— A Love-Letter of 
Buonaparte's, 228 :— The Family of Buona- 
parte, 288; — Modem PWlosophy, 288;— 
Lady Lyndhurst's Mémento Mon, 288 ^— 
Ratafia of Grapes without Sugar, 288;— 
Music in Italy, 288;— Approach of Ae MiHc- 
nhmi, 280 ;— JeBy ftom Grapes, 280;— Ame- 
rican Advertisement fer a Wife, 280 ;— The 
Turkish Divan, 280 ;— Shakspeare, Mikon, 
and Bttonaparte, 280 ;— Deaf and Dumb, 280 

lAUra/nf and SeienHfie InteOigenee^ 45, 00, 

137, 182, 228, 290 
Birthsy Marriagesy and Deaihsy 46, 02, 138) 

184, 230, 202 
Select Neerology .-—Sir Humphrey Dary, 307 ; 

—Lady Barham, 312 ;— The Eari of Har- 

rington 312;— The EarlofBuchan,315. 
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